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THE  PRESIDENTS  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  proceedings. 
of«  the  Board  for  the  past  year,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Board  of  Education,  through  the  liberal  appropriations 
allowed  by  the  Common  Council  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates, have  been  able  to  erect  three  new  schools  with  an 
aggregate  of  twenty-six  rooms,  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing for  the  ungraded  school,  and  additions  to  the  New- 
berry, Ferry  and  McKinstry  Schools,  with  an  aggregate 
of  fourteen  new  rooms.  This,  in  a  measure,  has  relieved 
the  crowded  condition  from  which  the  schools  were  suf- 
fering during  the  previous  year. 

THE  IXGRADED  SCHOOL. 

The  l^ngraded  School  now  occupies  the  lower  floor 
of  the  Miami  School,  and  has  shown  a  constant  increase 
in  attendance  since  moving  into  its  new  quarters.  Should 
the  next  legislature  make  some  necessary  amendments  to 
our  truant  law,  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before  the 
building  will  be  entirely  occupied  by  this  school. 

THE  TRAININC;   SCHOOL. 

The  Training  School  at  present  occupies  temporary 
(juarters  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  Miami,  together 
with  a  school  of  four  grades.     These  quarters  are  entirely 
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inadequate  for  the  school.  Apartments  should  be  set 
aside  in  one  of  our  new  twelve-room  buildings,  in  order 
to  give  the  young  ladies  an  opportunity  to  study  in  all  of 
the  eight  grades  at  the  same  building,  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  their  own  teacher. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

While  the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Training 
School,  after  the  pattern  of  Eastern  institutions  of  this 
description,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  step  of  marked  pro- 
gress, the  Common  Council  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates have,  until  now,  failed  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  such  a  school.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  an  entirely  new  feature  is  to  be  introduced  into 
our  school  system,  at  an  expense  apparently  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  resultant  benefits.  If  manual  training 
could  be  introduced  at  comparatively  small  expense,  I 
believe  the  Common  Council,  as  well  as  the  Board  of 
Estimates,  would  not  refuse  the  neccssarv  funds.  I  would 
suggest  that,  in  a  number  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing  and  modeling  be  taught  as 
elective  studies  to  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  every 
Saturday  forenoon,  and  needle- work,  cutting  and  fitting 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  No  special  building  would  be 
necessary  for  these  studies,  the  equipments  would  be  of 
moderate  cost,  and  teachers  could  be  obtained  from  among 
our  best  artists,  workmen  and  skillful  ladies  at  a  reason- 
able salarv. 

THE  IIKJII  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  still  located  in  its  old  building, 
from  which  the  Board  and  its  officers  will  be  driven  for 
want  of  room,  and   next  year   the   building  will  even  be 
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inadequate  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
The  Board  should  again  make  an  attempt  at  securing  at 
least  two  new  High  Schools,  one  in  the  eastern,  and  one  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  citizens  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  a  favorable  action  in  the  mat- 
ter in  the  Common  Council  and  the  Board  of  Estimates. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  present  site  and  building  will 
bring  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  the  cost  of  two  new 
schools,  and  their  sites,  and  all  the  Board  of  Education 
asks  of  the  Common  Council  is  to  allow  it  to  sell  this 
property  and  use  the  proceeds  for  new  buildings  and  sites, 
and  perhaps  to  appropriate  the  interest  on  the  cost  price 
for  the  time  in  which  the  new  schools  can  be  built.  The 
present  property  is  not  owned  absolutely  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  must  revert  to  the  citv  if  not  used  for  edu- 
cational  purposes;  the  Common  Council,  however,  has  the 
right  to  sell  it  if  abandoned  by  the  Board. 

THE  COl'RSE  OF  STIDV. 

The  Course  of  Study  has  not  been  materially 
changed,  but  such  change's  as  have  been  made,  w^ere  in 
the  right  direction.  The  work  of  simplyfying  the  course 
should  go  on,  separating  the  unnecessary  from  the 
essential.  In  the  methods  employed,  mechanical  memo- 
rizing should  be  replaced  as  far  as  possible  by  developing 
individual  thought,  and  while  text  books  are  time  saving 
mediums  of  learning,  their  contents  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  pupil,  thereby  doing  the  double 
evil  of  dwarfing  his  mental  qualities  and  rigidly  fixing  as 
facts  in  his  mind  that  which  may  be  surpassed  in  another 
year.  The  conscientious  teacher  will  be  able  to  properly 
discriminate  where  methods  cannot  be  rigidly  prescribed. 
An  additional  course  in  commercial  studies  should  be  intro- 
duced in  a  limited    number  of  our   schools  to  afford  those 
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who  desire  an  opportunity  of  receiving  such  instruction 
without  going  to  the  High  School.  An  additional  year's 
attendance  would  probably  be  required,  and  if  this  entire 
time  need  not  be  occupied,  the  balance  may  be  filled  out 
by  the  study  of  mechanical  drawing. 

PHYSICAI-  CULTURE. 

Physical  Culture  should  be  introduced  as  a  course 
throughout  the  entire  eight  grades.  The  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  body  is  as  necessary  to  a  harmonious 
education  as  the  proper  development  of  the  mind.  The 
healthful  influence  of  such  a  course  will  not  only  exert, 
itself  in  increasing  the  vigor  of  the  child  physically,  but 
indirectly  will  strengthen  its  mental  faculties. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  while  there  have  been 
shuu-p  differences  of  opinion  expressed,  and  the  Board  has 
lacked  that  calm  harmony  which  is  often  productive  only 
of  peaceful  stagnation,  there  has  been  manifest  during 
the  past  year  an  honest  endeavor  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  enlarge  the  facilties  of  our  schools.  While  the  esti- 
mates asked  by  the  Board  of  Education  arc  undoubtedly 
large  sums,  and  should  be  expended  by  this  body  with  the 
utmost  care  and  scrutiny,  still,  if  this  be  honestly  done, 
there  is  no  purpose  for  which  money  should  be  so 
willingly  given  by  the  tax-payer  as  for  our  public  schools, 
the  one,  of  all  our  American  institutions,  which  is  the 
very  foundation  and  base  of  the  structure  of  our  form  of 
government  and  the  liberty  of  our  people.  American 
patroitism  can  well  be  measured  by  the  love  for  our 
public  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

William    Voigt,  Jr., 

Pres,  Board  of  Education 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Jioard  of  Education : 

Gentlemen: — I  present  herewith  to  you  the  forty- 
seventh  annual  report  of    the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  work  during  the  year  has  not  only  been  thor- 
ough but  progressive  in  every  feature.  The  older  methods 
liave  been  gradually  superceded  by  the  more  modern 
ones.  Pupils  are  led,  not  driven.  In  nearly  every  school 
])upils  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  school,  anc!  that  the  success  of  the  work  depends  to  a 
greater  degree  on  them  than  upon  the  teacher;  conse- 
([uently  a  new  interest  is  felt,  and  school  life  has  become 
a  pleasant  rather  than  a  painful  task. 

This  state  has  not  only  increased  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  but  the  teacher  feels  an  increased 
strength  in  her  work.  When  both  teacher  and  pupil  vie 
with  each  other  to  increase  the  interest  in  school  life,  so 
soon  will  the  school  be  progressive  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  is  accomplished. 

This  healthful  and  i>atisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  generous  support  of  the 
authorities  who  have  provided  us  so  munificently  with 
funds  to  erect  new  buildings  and  remodel  old  ones  and 
purchase  modern  apparatus. 

The  school  buildings  erected  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  although  not  gaudy  on  the  outside,  are  light, 
roomy  and  cheerful  within,  and  are  supplied  with  the 
most   modern   appliances  for  healing,  ventilating  and  tiie 
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carrying   on  of  successful   school  work.      The    teaching 
force  is  growing  stronger  and  better  each  year. 

The  Institute  provided  by  our  State  Superintendent 
awakened  in  many  of  our  teachers  a  stronger  desire  to 
improve  in  school  work.  All  these  fortunate  benefits 
occuring  during  the  year  has,  I  say,  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  our  school  work. 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  were  21,277  ^^*" 
tings  in  the  different  school  buildings.  Since  that  time, 
1 39 1  additional  sittings  have  been  provided  in  the  follow- 
ing new  buildings  and  additions:  Trowbridge  School, 
located  on  Forest  avenue  between  Antoine  and  Hastings 
street,  twelve  rooms,  620  sittings;  Potter  School,  on  Till- 
man avenue  between  Myrtle  and  Magnolia  streets,  six 
rooms,  265  sittings;  Miami  Avenue  School,  on  Miami 
avenue  between  Wilcox  and  Gratiot  streets,  216  sittings; 
McKinstry  School  addition,  four  rooms,  200  sittings. 
The  two-room  building  that  was  moved  from  Field 
avenue  to  a  lot  on  Bellevue  avenue  near  Waterloo  st/cet 
contains  ninety  sittings.  This  gives  in  all  an  increase  of 
1,391  sittings.  By  relinquishing  the  ninety  sittings  in  the 
rented  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ungraded 
School  and  by  taking  out  supernumerary  seats  here  and 
there  in  rooms  that  had  previously  been  overcrowded,  the 
number  is  reduced  to  22,285,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  there  are 
2,285  available  seats,  while  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  is  but  17,646.  There  is  in  process  of  erection  new 
buildings  and  additions  to  old  ones  which  will  be  ready,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  will 
contain  twenty-six  rooms  and  1,300  sittings;  so  that  when 
the  new  year  opens  23,585  pupils  may  be  accommodated. 
The  following  table  will  show  a  comparison  with  several 
cities  as  to  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher. 
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NORMAL  TRAININC;  SCHOOL. 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  of  the  many  disadvantaj^^es 
that  this  school  had  to  contend  with,  and  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  as  plans  and 
specifications  had  been  made  for  a  permanent  home  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  grammar  schools.  My  hopes 
were  not  fully  realized  for  the  plan  was  not  carried  out, 
as  the  addition  contemplated  was  not  made.  \Vc  found, 
however,  very  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Miami  Avenue 
building,  and  the  school  is  now  in  a  condition  to  accom- 
plish some  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized,  viz: 
prepare  graduates  of  our  High  School  and  similar  institu- 
tions for  the  teacher's  work.  Every  day  the  greatest 
good  can  be  seen  from  this  most  important  branch  of  our 
school  system  throughout  the  different  schools  where 
graduates  of  this  school  are  at  work.  Through  this 
channel  correct  and  useful  modern  methods  of  education 
can  be  practically  introduced  without  experimenting 
through  the  entire  school  corps. 

Each  year  this  school  should  have  especial  attention 
from  the  Board  nnd  citizens,  and  every  appliance  for  pro- 
moting its  intcest  should  be  secured,  for  it  is  in  line 
with  the  present  age  in  which  every  profession  and  trade 
makes  special  provision  for  educating. 

The  change  made  last  year  in  the  plan  of  granting 
certificates  by  extending  the  supervision  of  the  normal 
teachers  to  two  classes  instead  of  one  has  l>een  more  than 
satisfactory,  for  it  brings  sixty  instead  of  thirty  teachers 
scattered  throughout  the  citv  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  increased  ardor  and 
interest  exhibited  and  better  results  obtained  by  those  of 
the  senior  class  is  watched  and  commented  upon  by  those 
teachers  of  greater  experience,  thereby   giving    them    an 
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inducement  to  adopt  the  more  modern  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  thus  increase  their  efficiency  as  teachers. 

Mrsic. 

The  progress  made  by  pupils  in  this  branch  com- 
pletely shuts  out  any  arguments  against  the  establishment 
of  this  educational  branch,  and  great  credit  is  due  the 
special  teachers  who  have  charge  for  their  indefatigable 
labors  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  particular  branch. 

The  two  or  three  public  exhibitions  given  at  Gil- 
more's  concert  and  the  flower  show  were  evidences  to  the 
public  that  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers. 

The  regular  teacher  is  responsible  for  a  continued 
interest  in  all  special  work,  for  a  regular  examination  is 
not  held  to  show  the  proficiency  made  in  these  branches. 
The  interest  manifestly  shown  is  evidence  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  teachers  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  true 
education  does  not  alone  consist  in  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  three  R's  that  may  be  crammed  into  the 
pupil's  mind,  but  that  a  clear  conception  of  all  useful  in- 
formation is  the  thing  desired. 

rN(;RAl)ED  SCHOOL. 

The  annual  cry  that  has  gone  up  for  better  quarters 
can  no  longer  be  made,  as  the  building  on  Miami  Avenue 
has  been  in  use  for  the  last  five  months.  It  is  a  model  in 
its  construction  and  convenience  for  this  kind  of  work, 
compact,  well  ventilated  and  heated ;  with  a  plunge  bath 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  improvement  of  this  class 
of  pupils. 

The  one  thing  needed  now  is  a  law  whereby  this 
class  of  pupils  may  be  compelled  to  attend  school.     I   am 
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in  hopes  by  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  next  year  such 
a  hiw  shall  be  framed  and  passed. 

The  enrollment  during  the  year  has  been  341,  of 
which  217  were  boys  and  24  girls.  Seventy-seven  pupils 
were  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year,  69  have  been 
permitted  to  go  to  work,  22  were  sent  to  the  Reform 
School  at  Lansing,  37  were  transferred  to  the  various 
public  schools,  27  left  the  city  and  7  were  out  sick. 

The  averajB^e  daily  attendance  during  the  year  was 
53,  and  the  pay  of  teachers  for  the  whole  year  amounted  to 
$3,650.00,  an  average  for  tuition  alone  of  $70  per  year 
for  each  pupil. 

The  work  done  bv  the  officers  to  look  after  the  truant 
classes  of  this  school  has  been  satisfactory,  although  many 
times  they  were  detailed  by  their  superior  officers  to  do 
other  duty  outside  of  school  worK  when  they  should  have 
been  hunting  up  truants  from  this  school. 

DRAWING. 

With  public  sentiment  almost  entirely  in  its  favor^  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  present  in  this  report  a  treaties  upon 
the  merits  of  the  study  of  drawing,  or  the  possibilities  of 
its  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  child. 

With  a  school  board  generous  to  the  necessities  of 
this  branch,  and  teachers  willing  and  conscientious  in  their 
instruction,  we  may  hope  for  that  success  in  the  near 
future  which  will  place  drawing  upon  that  broad  and 
stable  foundation  of  which  it  is  so  justly  worthy. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  methods  of  teaching  many  studies,  but  in 
none  has  the  change  been  greater  than  in  that  of  teaching 
drawing.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  bring 
more    and    more,  the    kindergarten   instruction  into  our 
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primary  wo/k ;  and  the  social  needs  of  the  time  demand  a 
broader  provision  for  industrial  education  or  manual  train- 
ing. With  this  end  in  view,  form -study  or  the  study  of 
type  forms  and  of  the  study  of  objects  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  all  instruction  based  upon  the  study  of  things. 
Of  so  great  importance  do  I  hold  this  feature  of  our 
work  that*  I  would  make  the  study  of  the  first  four  years 
a  scries  of  lessons  in  observation  of  form,  and  drawing 
but  an  incident  thereto,  and  in  this  way  gain  for  the  study 
a  broader  expansion,  both  educationally  and  practically, 
in  the  grammar  grade. 

From  the  service  thus  rendered  by  the  study  of  things 
the  work  has  received  a  new  impetus,  and  teachers  bear 
me  witness  that  no  more  powerful  influence  hiis  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  than  this  two-fold  action  of  observation 
(the  study  of  things)  and  expression  (the  making  or 
drawing). 

Although  much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  all 
of  the  grades,  wc  hope  each  year  to  make  our  standard 
higher,  and  that  each  day  may  bear  this  record,  "  Better 
than  vestcrdav." 

.  PKXMANSIIIP. 

A  marked  improvement  in  writing  is  noticeable  in 
all  written  work.  Much  attention  has  been  given  not 
only  to  the  work  in  practice-books  and  copy-books  but  in 
all  writing  done  by  the  pupils.  The  teachers  have 
manifested  increased  interest  in  the  work.  Several  teach- 
ers in  the  higher  grades  have  used  pens  for  nearly  all 
work  in  tests  of  examinations,  and  with  very  good  results. 
Some  schools  even  go  so  far  as  to  use  the  pen  in  tests  in 
arithmetic    where    a    great    many    figures    are    required. 
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And  where  this  h«is  been  tried  the  verdict  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  pen.  The  lead  pencil  has  been  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  work,  not  only  does  it  interfere  with  the 
penmanship  but  encourages  carelessness;  for  when  chil- 
dren know  that  they  can  erase  a  word  if  it  is  not  right 
they  will  not  be  as  particular  what  they  write  as  they 
would  be  if  thev  knew  that  it  must  remain.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  make  the  work  simple  in  the  primary  grades;  to 
give  no  more  than  could  be  done,  and  then  to  insist  upon 
its  being  well  done;  and  to  make  every  grade  fit  into  its 
place,  so  that  there  shall  be  systematic  progression  from 
the  B.   I  St  to  the  A.  8th. 

Every  school  in  the  city  has  been  visited  by  the  spe- 
cial teacher  of  writing  once  in  every  eighteen  school  days. 
The  training  school  has  been  visited  once  every  two 
weeks.  The  teachers  from  the  training  classes  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  this  line.  Their  blackboard  work  has 
very  greatly  improved. 

Early  in  the  year  the  special  teachers  in  music,  draw- 
ing and  writing  invited  all  who  were  interested  in  im- 
proving themselves  in  these  studies  to  meet  them  once  a 
week.  About  120  teachers  joined  this  class  and  very 
effective  work  was  done,  the  result  of  which  is  very  mani- 
fest, not  only  in  the  work  done,  but  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  performed. 

Many  of  our  teachers  visited  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  in  St.  Paul  last  July,  and  from  their  observa- 
tions there  they  believe  that  wc  might  make  a  very  cred- 
itable display  of  written  work  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  July,  1S91.  Teachers  from  other  cities 
have  been  sent  here  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  to 
learn  our  methods  and  note  our  results,  and  all  have  gone 
away  favorably  impressed. 
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One  thing  which  we  think  should  be  mentioned 
here  is  that  near-sightedness  seems  to  be  fast  disappearing 
from  among  our  children,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
attention  given  to  position.  If  the  eyes  are  kept  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  slate,  many  of  the  objections 
now  raised  against  the  use  of  slates  will  not  appear. 

FLAGS. 

The  popular  movement  started  by  the  Tribune  in  its 
offer  to  supply  each  school  building  for  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  regular  price  met  with  a  hearty  response 
on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  every  school  building  floated  the  national  colors. 
The  many  interesting  sights  on  flag-raising  day  of  our 
boys  and  girls  assisting  in  raising,  for  the  first  time,  the 
national  colors  over  their  school  house  and  the  hearty  and 
lusty  cheers  that  rang  through  the  air  as  the  stars  and 
stripes  unfolded  to  view  were  increased  evidence  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  present  day  are  imbued  with  the 
same  patriotism  that  prevaded  the  bosoms  of  the  fathers 
of  our  country.  This  feeling  of  love  and  patriotism 
should  be  fostered  and  re-kindled  from  time  to  time  by 
just  such  innovations  in  school;  for  through  what  other 
channel  can  so  many  of  our  youths  be  reached  as  through 
the  public  schools? 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  but  one  night  school — that 
held  in  the  High  School  building — had  been  organized; 
but  this  year  four  more  were  opened,  two  on  the  west 
side,  the  Pitcher  and  Newberry,  and  two  on  the  east  side, 
the  Duffield  and  Nor  veil. 
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The  enrollment,  attendence,  etc.,  was  as  follows: 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 
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At  the  opening  of  these  new  schools  the  attendance 
was  highly  satisfactory;  but  gradually  the  interest  sub- 
sided until,  finally,  at  the  close  there  were  only  in  the  High 
School,  23S;  Pitcher,  176;  Newberry,  38;  Dufiield,  105;. 
Norvell,  217. 

The  plan  in  use  for  the  last  six  years  of  assessing 
each  applicant  one  dollar  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  and 
conduct,  to  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term  if  all 
requirements  had  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  pupils, 
was  abolished.  The  testimony  of  teachers  acquainted 
with  this  plan  is  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  abolishing 
this  rule. 

Free  books  were  furnisFieci  to  all  pupils,  which  is. 
considered  a  move  in  the  right  direction ;  for  the  tax  upon 
pupils  in  furnishing  the  iiecessary  books  was,  in  most 
cases,  burdensome,  as  the  school  life  of  this  class  was  not 
more  than  eight  weeks. 
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ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.,  IN  EACH  SCHOOL. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PROMOTIONS  (HALF  YEARLY)   FOR 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1890. 


Grammar  Grade. 
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Note.  -The  Hijfh  and  Ung-raded  School*  arc  not  included. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  sittings 
in  each  school  building  and  the  number  of  rooms  in  which 
pupils  are  seated  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher. 


SCHOOLS. 


Bai^Iey 

Bariitow 

Bellefontuine.... 

Bellevue 

Bishop . 


No.  of 
Rooms. 


Brown  son , 
Campbell . 
Cass 


Chancy . . . 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Craft     . . . 
Custer     . . 
Duflficld... 
Everett  , . . 
Farrand  . 

Ferry 

Fimanc... 
Franklin.. 
Garfield... 
(vratiot  ... 
I lancock 
Ilickci 


^y 

Ilouenton 

Ilubnard r 

Irvinif 


Jackson  

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

I«ivemois 

McKinstry 

Newberry..,. 

Nichols  

Vorvell       . . .  . 

Normal 

John  Owen..., 

Pitcher 

Potter  

Russell  

Tappan 

Tilden 

Trowhridj^e  . . 
Van  Dyke.... 
Washinj^ton . . 

Webster     

Wilkius 

Unsradcd  

"iR^ 


6 
6 

30 

6 

8 
8 

4 

i 
i6 

13 

(> 

4 
6 

6 

4 

2 

4 

li 

6 

li 

i6 

I 

z 

4 
6 

6 

\i 

% 

\i 

6 

8 

|6 

li 

lO 

S 
\i 
so 

12 
.\ 

4 


No.  of 
Sittings. 


017 
5^ 

307 

30" 
1020 

4>.5 
455 
243 

^5 
SSo 

656 

XJS 
22^ 

363 
201 

^M 

1S7 

5y» 

3.M 

Si  2 
449 

-54 « 

3'»i 
3^3 

lis 
44S> 
<^3 

43^ 

•'^74 

"47 
620 

4«4 

"3> 
iniQ 

%^ 

743 


Totals, 


404 


22,^5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  salaries  paid 

per  school  month  and  the  number  of  ^teachers  to  whom 
certain  salaries  are  paid,  according  to  the  pay-roll  of 
June,  1890. 

14  Teachers  at $  12  00 

29  "  ♦• 30  00 

38  "  " 35  00 

36  "  " 40  00 

3i  "  " 45  00 

S3  *'  "    50  00 

32  "  ** 52  50 

II  "  " S^  00 

24  **  " 57  50 

11  "  *' 6000 

12  "  " 6500 

.101  "  " '. .  7000 

1  "  " 75  00 

13  "  " 7750 

28  *'  " 80  00 

2  "  '• 8250 

10  ♦*  " 85  00 

10  '*  ** 9000 

6  *•  *' 100  00 

5  '*  *• 1 20  00 

1  "  ** 12500 

10  **  " 13000 

2  "  "... 140  00 

2  "  ** 1 50  00 

3  *»  " 16000 

I  *'  ** 250  00 

3  ♦'  " 200  00 

I  "  " 18000 
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SCHEDULE   OF    ANNUAL    SALARIES    OF   TEACHERS. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Principals,  grade  principles  and  teachers  at  the  head 
of  special  departments,  as  agreed  upon. 

Other  Assistants  in  the  High  School — 

For  first  year  of  service $  600  00 

For  second  year  of  service  650  00 

For  third  year  of  service 700  00 

For  fourth  year  of  service 750  00 

For  fifth  year  of  service 800  00 

Regular  rates  for  primary  and  grammer  school  teachers. 

For  first  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. .  .i^  350  00 

For  second  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  400  00 

P'or  third  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools...  450  00 

For  fourth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.  500  00 

For  fifth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. .  550  00 

For  sixth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. .  600  00 

For  seventh  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  650  00 

For  eighth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  700  00 
For  ninth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 

and  after 72500 

First  Assistants  in   buildings  of  twelve  or  more  rooms, 

per  year 80000 

Teachers  of  half-day  schools  having  more  than  seventy- 
four  pupils  in  attendance,   in  addition  to   regular 

rates,  per  school  month 5  00 

PRINTIPALS. 

Principals  of  schools  of  less  than  six  rooms.  $800  per  year; 
of  six  rooms,  $850;  of  eight  rooms,  $900;  from  nine  to  eleven 
rooms,  $1,100;  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rooms,  $1,300;  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  rooms,  $1,600;  of  eighteen  or  more  rooms,  92,000. 

In  case  one  or  more  rooms  shall  be  unoccupied  in  any  build- 
ing of  six  or  more  rooms,  $2.50  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
monthly  salary  of  the  principal  for  each  unoccupied  room. 


reportofthe  principalofthe  high  school. 


reportofthe  principalofthe  high  school. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  July  2,  1890. 

H)    W.  jS,  Robinson^  Superintendent : 

Dear  Sir. — I  beg  herewith  to  submit  my  annual 
report  as  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

The  year  just  completed  has  been  a  comparatively 
uneventful  one.  The  full  report  submitted  one  year  ago 
makes  any  extensive  report  unnecessary  at  this  time. 

The  year  opened  with  a  remodeled  building  and  with 
the  addition  to  our  corps  of  three  new  teachers.  Another 
teacher  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter. This  addition  to  the  teaching  force  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  growth  of  the  school.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  school  has  gained  much  by  the  character  of  those 
appointed.  The  continued  growth  will  probably  make 
another  teacher  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
year. 

cnAN(;Ks  IX  course. 

The  changes  in  the  course  of  study  made  a  year  ago 
have  now  had  one  year's  trial.  The  result  is  generally 
satisfactory.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  requireme.nts 
in  some  parts  of  the  course  may  be  too  heavy.  If  this 
proves  true,  a  few  modifications  will  remove  the  diflicuity. 

growth  of  the  high  school. 

The  growth  of  the  school  referred  to  a  year  ago  has 
continued.     The  following  table  shows  the  total  number 
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enrolled  for  each  year  from  that  ending  June,  1883,  to 
that  ending  June,  1S90: 

June  1883 702 

"     1884 743 

"    1885 7S4 

«     1886 839 

"     1887 833 

"     1888 S59 

"     1889 953 

"     1890 1P42 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  "number 
belonging "  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  month  of  the 
second  semester,  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  school  is 
usually  about  the  fullest. 

February    1883 611 

"  1884...' 589 

1885 634 

«  1886 689 

"  18S7 666 

«  188S 703 

"  1S89 797 

"  1890 S58 

This  growth  must  continue.  Below  will  be  found 
suggestions  as  to  providing  accommodations  for  the  in- 
creased number  in  the  High  School. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  MARKING. 

We  still  retain  the  system  of  examination  described 
in  last  year's  report,  except  that  now  the  written  exami- 
nations are  held  without  previous  announcement  and  at 
regular  class  times.  The  unwholesome  "  cramming  "  for 
examinations,  so  common,  cannot  be  done,  if  it  is  not 
known  when  the  examination  is  to  take  place.  At  the  same 
time  the  examination  is  a  genuine  test  of  the  student's 
progress. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  PARENTS. 

A  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  receive  a  thorough 
understanding  between  teachers  and  parents.  When- 
ever a  student  shows  signs  of  failure  in  his  work  his 
parents  are  notified.  We  state  that  so  long  as  nothing  js 
heard  from  us  parents  may  assume  that  work  is  satisfactory. 
We  have  had  frequent  teachers'  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  work  of  students.  The  coming  year  these 
will  be  held  regularly  every  two  weeks^  Our  past  expe- 
.rience  leads  us  to  expect  excellent  results  from  the  meet- 
ings. Something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
school  where  work  is  so  thoroughly  specialized  as  it  is 
here. 

PROMOTIONS. 

It  has  been  complained  during  the  past  year  that  too 
large  a  number  of  students  of  the  Ninth  Grade  fail  of 
promotion,  and  also  that  too  great  a  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  membership  of  the  Ninth  Grade  and  the 
membembership  of  the  Twelfth  Grade. 

In  considering  the  question  of  promotion  several 
tilings  must  be  considered.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
understood  that  there  are  four  studies  in  each  of  the  classes 
of  the  Ninth  Grade.  A  student  in  order  to  be  promoted 
from  the  B.  Class  to  the  A,  must  have  passed  in  three  of 
the  four  studies;  and,  in  order  to  be  promoted  from  the 
Ninth  Grade  to  the  Tenth,  one  must  have  passed  in 
seven  of  the  eight  studies  of  the  Ninth  Grade.  Even  if 
a  student  fails  to  pass  in  two  studies  in  the  B.  Ninth,  and 
fails  of  promotion,  he  still  goes  on  in  those  studies  in 
which  he  has  passed.  If  he  fails  in  but  one  study  he  goes 
on  in  the  A.  Class  work  in  the  other  three  and  repeats 
only  the  one  in  which  he  has  failed.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  failure  of  promotion  docs  not  mean  so  much  as 
it  does  when  a  system  of  averaging  prevails,  as  it  does  gene- 
rally in  lower  grade  work.      There  can  be  no  logical  rea- 
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son  why  a  student  who  fails  in  Latin,  or  in  Algebra, 
should  be  kept  back  in  other  subjects,  and  hence  a  plan 
similar  to  that  one  described  exhists  in  most  High  Schools. 
Still,  a  promotion  should  indicate  a  certain  amount  of 
work  done.  The  best  rule,  perhaps,  for  all  grades  would 
be  the  one  we  enforce  with  regard  to  promotion  from  the 
Tenth  to  the  Eleventh  G-ade,  and  in  all  subsequent 
classes.  Here  we  require  that  a  student  shall  have  com- 
pleted an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  required  in  any 
regular  course  in  the  classes  below  the  Eleventh,  But  in 
the  lower  grades  we  have  promoted  even  if  failure  had 
been  made  in  one  study,  of  course  requiring  that  study  to 
be  taken  subsequently,  except  in  the  few  cases  where 
students  drop  from  the  regular  course  and  become 
specialists. 

Under  any  system  of  promotion  on  averages,  many 
students  must  be  promoted  who  are  very  weak  in  some 
line  of  work.  In  looking  over  old  records  of  entrance 
examinations  we  find  that  many  students  have  been 
admitted  simply  because  a  high  standing  in  spelling 
counterbalanced  low  standings  in  other  subjects.  Such 
students  almost  always  fail  in  some  of  their  work  in  the 
High  vSchool.  Could  anything  else  be  expected  ?  Some 
such  fail  in  all  studies,  others  fail  in  all  but  one;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  they  fail  badly  in  all  but  one 
study  they  are  permitted  to  go  on  in  that  study.  It  has 
seemed  wise  to  state  the  Jibove  facts  in  full,  as  many  per- 
sons have  gained  the  idea  that  a  failure  to  pass  in  one  study 
means  a  failure  to  pass  in  all ;  and  that  a  failure  of  tech- 
nical promotion  from  the  B.  Class  to  the  A,  Class  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  in  the  High  School  means  a  total 
failure,  while  it  may  mean  simply  a  failure  in  two  sub- 
jects with  success  in  two  more. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IX  THE  BUILDING. 

During  the  summer  of  1889  extensive  improvements 
were  made  in  the  High  School  building.  The  disgrace- 
ful sanitary  condition  of  the  building  was,  in  large  part, 
remedied.  New  and  improved  water  closets  were  con- 
structed, which  are  connected  with  ventilating  shafts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  as  little  objectionable  as  pos- 
sible. Much  was  done  toward  securing  satisfactory  venti- 
lation for  part  of  the  building.  Chemical  tests  have  been 
made  which  show  that  the  air  in  the  rooms  affected  is 
much  better  than  before  the  improvements  were  made. 
In  the  large  Ninth  Grade  Assembly  Room  the  ventila- 
tion is  astonishingly  good,  although  the  supply  of  fresh 
warmed  air  is  not  yet  so  large  as  it  should  be.  Several 
rooms  were  added  by  the  utilization  of  former  waste 
space  and  by  re-dividing  some  parts  of  the  building. 
Commodious  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  were  pro- 
vided in  the  basement,  asphaltum  floors  and  indirect  radia- 
tion securing  perfect  dryness  and  satisfactory  ventilation. 
The  library  room  was  enlarged  but  is  still  almost  too 
small  for  its  use.  A  room  for  the  Principal  has  been  pro- 
vided, but  it  is  almost  absolutely  without  furnishings,  and 
the  lack  of  "  places  to  put  things  "  necessitates  an  untidi- 
ness that  is  certainly  discreditable,  and  is  a  bad  example  to 
such  students  as  may  visit  the  room. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  building  in  its  present 
condition  is  not  a  bad  one  for  its  purpose.  For  practical 
school  work  it  is  much  better  than  many  buildings  of  real 
elegance  that  are  the  pride  of  so  many  towns.  But  even 
with  the  additional  room  that  we  shall  have  when  the 
oflices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  are  removed,  wc  shall 
soon  be  cramped  for  room  again.  Our  enrollment  for  the 
past  year  has  been  1054;  it  will  doubtless  be  1200  or  more 
during  the  year  to  come.     The  actual  membership  of  the 
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Ninth  Grade  alone  in  the  fall  cannot  be  less  than  450,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  it  must  be  more 
than  500.  For  this  number  of  students  we  have  a  room 
that  saets  352.  A  portion  of  the  "overflow"  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  Tenth  Grade  assembly  room.  It 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  seat  two  of  the  recitation 
rooms  with  decks  at  least  for  the  second  semester  of  the 
coming  year. 

One  of  the  great  difliculties  to  be  encountered  is  the 
disproportion  of  space  allotted  the  Tenth  Grade  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  grades.  The  assembly  room  for 
this  grade  occupies  the  third  story  of  the  new  or  south 
part  of  the  building.  There  are  on  this  floor  but  six 
recitatiQn  rooms. 

The  result  of  this  limitation  is  that  several  classes 
from  this  grade  must  recite  on  other  floors.  During  the 
flrst  semester  of  the  year  1890*91  not  less  than  Ave  regular 
Tenth  Grade  recitations  must  be  held  on  the  flrst  floor  of 
the  building,  and  at  least  three  on  the  second  floor.  The 
recitation  rooms  available  for  this  work  are  in.  the  north 
part  of  the  building  on  the  flrst  floor,  while  the  assembly 
room  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  building  on  the  third 
floor.  Students  in  going  back  and  forth  must  traverse  a 
distance  as  great  as  some  city  blocks,  besides  ascending  or 
descending  two  long  flights  of  stairs.  The  loss  of  time 
and  the  waste  of  energy  involved  are  readily  apparent. 

NEEDED    ADDITIONS. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  additional  story  be  placed  on 
the  old  northern  part  of  the  building,  which  is  now  but 
two  stories  in  height.  I  am  told  by  the  Supervisor  tha^ 
since  the  strengthening  of  the  foundation  of  that  part  of 
the  building  this  is  perfectly  practicable.  In  this  additioit 
there  would  be  room  for  one  assembly  room  which  would 
seat  about  200,  and  for  at  least  six  recitation  rooms.     The 
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present  Tenth  Grade  assembly  room  would  then  be  used 
for  the  B.  Class  of  the  Ninth  Grade,  the  new  assembly 
room  for  the  A.  Class,  and  the  present  Ninth  Grade  room 
would  be  used  for  the  Tenth  Grade.  This  would  place 
the  Tenth  Grade  near  the  Eleventh,  while  the  A.  Class 
of  tfie  Ninth  would  be  nearer  the  Tenth  than  at  present. 
With  a  very  simple  arrangement  of  stairways,  students 
going  from  the  Tenth  to  recitations  in  the  Eleventh 
would  have  only  a  partial  flight  of  stairs  to  descend,  and 
students  in  the  Ninth  only  a  partial  flight  to  recitation  in 
the  Tenth  Grade;  and  of  course  the  reverse  is  true. 
There  always  must  be  a  close  interlocking  of  successive 
classes.  This  going  back  and.  forth  will  always  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  necessary,  but  the  arr^gement  sug- 
gested would  reduce  the  ratio  of  climbing  to  a  minimum. 
These  changes  would  give  us  an  assembly  room  seating 
200,  and  six  or  seven  additional  recitation  rooms.  It  is 
also  possible  to  fit  up  three  additional  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment in  the  east  side  of  the  building.  This  would  give  a 
building  that  would  accommodate  45  teachers,  as  large  a 
number  as  the  growth  of  the  school  would  make  neces- 
sary for  several  years  to  come. 

While  the  present  location  has  many  objections,  its 
central  location  must  make  it  as  desirable  as  any  for  a 
single  school.  It  is  even  better  than  anything  that  could 
be  devised  for  two  schools.  As  pointed  out  in  my  report 
of  a   year  ago,  the  future    w4ll    doubtless  demand  three 

schools  in  Detroit.  It  is  probable  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  soon  toward  establishing  a  branch  school  in 
either  the  western  or  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  This 
should  be  planned  so  as  to  develop  gradually  into  a  com- 
plete school.  It  would  be  unwise,  however,  for  some  time 
to  divide  the  High  School  so  far  as  the  upper  grades  are 
concerned;  and  a  branch  school  for  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Grades  should  be  identical  with  the  present  school  in  its 
courses  of  study  and  g:eneral  plan  of  management. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Frederick  L.  Bliss. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  SUPT.  OF  SCHOOLS. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


FOR 


PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 


B.  CLASS.    FIRST  GRADE. 

Language. — Oral  lessons  in  Teacher's  Edition  of  Mrs. 
Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  pp.  19-25,  inclu- 
sive. 

Spelling. — By  sound  and  by  letter,  the  words  in  read- 
ing lessons;  also  teach  the  use  of  the  words. 

Reading. — Forty  pages  of  chart  and  XV  lessons  of 
National  First  Reader,  with  familiar  words  in  sentences 
on  the  blackboard.  A  large  amount  of  supplementary 
reading  can  be  obtained  from  exercises  in  applied  work  in 
numbers. 

Numbers. — By  means  of  objects,  all  combinations 
from  I  to  7,  inclusive.  Counting  objects  to  50,  and  Roman 
notation  to  eleven. 

See  detailed  course  in  numbers. 

Writing. — Slates  of  proper  size  ruled  with  slate  rulers; 
pencils  long  and  well  sharpened ;  correct  position  of  body, 
feet  and  arms,  with  pencil  pointing  over  right  shoulder, 
and  wrist  up  from  the  desk. 

First  two  weeks. — Thorough  drill  upon  simple  exercises 
to  secure  freedom  of  motion  and  control  of  the  pencil. 
Make  the  letters  i,  u,  w,  n,  m,  v,  x,  o,  e,  c,  a,  two   spaces 
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high,  and  r,  s,  two  and  one-half  spaces  high  in  first  prac- 
tice. Complete  alphabet  of  small  letters  by  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  week.  Begin  writing  words  as  soon  as 
enough  letters  have  been  learned  to  make  a  word.  Do 
not  allow  children  to  write  words  in  which  there  are  let- 
ters that  have  not  been  given  in  a  writing  lesson.  Take 
up  the  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  week, 
in  groups,  as  follows: — O,  D,  C,  E,  A;  N,  M,  H,  K;  I, 
J;  X,  W,  Z,  Q;  V,  U,  Y;  T,  F,  P;  S,  L,  G;  B,  R. 

Use  counting  exercises  when  they  are  helpful. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Time  for  lesson,  twenty  minutes,  daily. 

Music. — Scale  and  interval  drill;  rote  songs  for  recrea- 
tion and  to  establish  a  proper  use  of  the  voice.  For  inter- 
val drill  see  Veazie's  Primer.  For  rote  song  select  those 
of  high  rather  than  low  pitch. 

Drawing. — After  pupils  have  become  familiar  with 
terms  of  place,  as,  left,  right,  upper,  lower,  centers  of 
sides,  upper  1.  hand  corner,  upper  r.  hand  corner,  etc., 
form  lessons  from  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  develop- 
ing surface,  point  and  line  should  be  given,  as  shown  in 
Primary  Manual,  pp.  30-3S. 

The  drawing  in  this  class  is  to  be  done  both  on  slates 
and  blackboard. 

Teach  expression  of  form  in  three  ways :  by  Making, 
by  Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

Combinations  of  splints  into  simple  figures  should  be 
practiced  weekly  after  drawing  begins,  using  some  of  the 
exercises  for  object  lessons. 

Lessons  in  clay  modeling  should  be  given  weekly  in 
connection  with  the  form  lessons  from  solids. 

The  square  and  circle  may  be  modeled  in  bas-relief  upon 
clay  tablets. 

For  order  of  work  refer  to  Primary  Manual,  pp.  30-68. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 
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Ai.  CLASS.    FIRST  GRADE. 

Lanoitagc.' — Review  B«  Class  course,,  and  in  advance 
lake  pp.  26  to  33,.  inclusive,,  of  Mrs.  Knox's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  EInglish.. 

Reading. — National  First  Reader  and  the  chart  com- 
jrieted.  Prepare  a  variety  of  lessons  for  supplementary 
reading  on  blackboard  and  paper,  using  familiar  words 
that  will  develop  intelligent  reading.  All  new  words  in 
each  lesson  should  be  placed,  upon  the  blackboard  and 
thoroughly  mastered  before  the  lesson  is  assigned  for 
reading. 

Spelling. — Spell  all  words  in  the  reading  lessons 
orally  and  in  writing,,  and  teach  their  use. 

Numbers. — Review  B,  Class  course,  and  in  advance,  by 
means  of  objects-  and  by  applied  examples,,  master  all  com- 
binations from  8  to  13^  inclusive.  Count  objects  to  100;. 
Roman  notation  to  twenty-five. 

See  detailed  course  in  numbers. 

Writing.  —  Perfect  position  at  desk  whenever  any 
writing  is  done.  Slate  always  in  position  with  pencil 
pointing  over  the  right  shoulder. 

First  two  weeks  thorough  drill  upon  simple  exercises 
with  counting.  Count  fast  enough  to  secure  a  good,  easy 
writing  motion. 

Review  small  alphabet.  Begin  writing  capitals  third 
week  of  term.  Write  words  and  sentences  beginning  with 
capitals. 

Allow  no  capitals  used,  in  any  work,  different  from 
those  given  in  the  writing  lesson. 

Use  blackboard  freely.  Teachers  should  never  allow 
themselves  to  do  any  careless  work  upon  the  boards  at  any 
time. 

Time,  twenty  nrinutes  daily. 
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Music- -Scale  and  interval  drill. 

Time — Children  should  be  taught  to  beat  the  time. 
Two,  three  and  four  part  measures,  having  one  note  for 
every  beat,  and  one  note  for  every  measure. 

Rests. 

Simple  staff  exercises,  mostly  in  key  of  G.  Teacher  to 
report  the  number  of  pupils  who  can  sing  the  scale  and 
those  who  cannot. 

DRA^VING. — Teach  expression  of  form  by  Making,  by 
Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

Clay  modeling  of  type  forms  and  simple  objects  based 
upon  them  to  be  practiced  weekly. 

Attention  to  paper  folding. 

Combinations  of  square,  circular  and  triangular  tablets 
into  decorative  forms. 

Drill  exercises  in  free  movement  of  hand  and  ai^m  to 
precede  each  lesson. 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  to  be  done  on  paper  and 
blackboard.  One-fifth  of  pupils  should  work  at  black- 
board each  dav. 

Order  of  lessons  in  Primary  Manual,  pp.  68-100. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

B.  CLASS.     SECOND  GRADE. 

Language. — Review  the  First  Grade  course,  and  in 
advance,  pp.  34  to  36,  inclusive  of  oral  lessons  from 
Teacher's  Edition  of  Mrs.  Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in 
English. 

Spelling. — Spell  all  words  in  reading  lessons  orally 
and  in  writing,  and  define  them. 

Reading. — National  Second  Reader  to  page  86^  with 
supplemental  reading  from  matter  corresponding  to  the 
Frst  Grade  work. 

Numbers. — Review  all  work  of  previous  classes,  and 
in   advance,  by  means  of  objects  and  applied   examples, 
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master  all  combinations  from  i  to  i8,  inclusive;  then  apply 
this  knowledge  to  subtraction. 

Read  and  write  numbers  to  i,ooo;  Roman  notations  to 
correspond  with  reading  lessons. 
■    See  detailed  course  in  numbers. 

Writing. — Perfect  positions.  Correct  pencil  holding. 
Show  the  exact  position  of  hand,  fingers  and  pencil  and 
insist  upon  every  one  doing  this  part  of  the  work. 

Practice  book  No.  i;  lead  pencils,  (Faber's  No.  3  or 
Dixon's  M.) 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  simple  drill  'exercises,  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  position  and  pencil  holding  and  free 
movement  than  to  the  exact  forms  of  letters.  Do  not 
allow  any  careless  work  at  any  time.  Use  blackboard 
freely.  Send  a  portion  of  the  class  to  the  board  each  day. 
Criticise  the  work  on  board.  Ask  pupils  to  criticise  one 
another's  work.  Review  small  and  capital  letters  in 
words  and  sentences. 

Write  specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month,  keeping 
first  one  written  to  compare  with  last.     Send  others  home. 
Time,  twenty  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Interval  practice  continued.  Exercise  pupils 
daily  in  practice  upon  the  ladder  and  with  manual  signs 
in   key  of  C.  or  D.       Teach  the   pitch  names,  a,  b,  c,  d, 

e,  f,  g. 

A  few  more  simple  varieties  of  two,  three,  four  and  six 
part  measure.  Exercises  from  the  staff  to  illustrate  what 
is  known  of  time  and  tune. 

Drawing. — Teach  expression  of  form  by  Making,  by 
Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

Clay  modeling,  tablet  laying,  and  paper  folding  as 
directed  by  special  teacher. 

Careful  attention  to  the  analysis  of  form.  Drill  exerci- 
ses in  free  movement  to  precede  each  lesson. 
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Lines  of  definite  lengths  carefully  considered. 

The  drawing  of  this  class  to  be  done  on  blackboaid  and 
paper.  One-fifth  of  pupils  working  at  blackboard  each 
day. 

Order  of  work  given  in  Primary  Manual,  pp.  107  to 
167. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

A.  CLASS.    SECOND  GRADE. 

Language. — Review  course  of  previous  classes. 

Advance  work : — Oral  lessons  from  Teachers'  Edition  of 
Mrs.  Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  pp.  33  to 
36,  inclusive. 

Spelling. — Spell  all  words  in  reading  lessons  orally 
and  in  writing,  and  define  them. 

Reading. — National  Second  Reader  completed.  Sup- 
plemental reading  from  matter  corresponding  to  First 
Grade  work. 

Numbers. — Review  work  of  previous  classes.  Make 
all  possible  combinations  of  two  figures  under  100.  Col- 
umn addition  of  four  figures  only,  using  the  digits  i,  2,  3, 
4  and  5.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000.  Multipli- 
cation table  to  36  as  a  multiple.  The  idea  of  fractions 
developed.  Roman  notation  to  correspond  with  reading 
lessons. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  i;  Spencer's  New  Pri- 
mary Writing  Cards ;  lead  pencils,  Faber's  No.  3,  or 
Dixon's  M. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  Class  B. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercises;  do  but 
little  work  upon  letters.  Get  everybody  ready  for  work. 
Review  lv>tb  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences.     Wc  are 
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now  getting  ready  for  pens  and  ink  and  very  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  position^  pencil  holding  and 
freedom  of  movement. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Time,  twenty  minutes  daily, 

Music. — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes. 
A  little  more  advanced  work  upon  the  sta£f.  Position  of 
do  in  keys  of  C,  D  and  G,  recognized  in  modulation. 

Drawing. — Teach  expression  of  form  by  Making,  by 
Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting. 

Paper  folding  and  tablet  laying  continued.  Clay  mod- 
eling as  directed.     Careful  attention  to  free  movement. 

No.  I  Drawing-book,  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
be  used  in  this  grade. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

B.  CI.ASS.      THIRD  GRADE. 

Language. — Lessons  i  to  i&,  inclusive  of  Hyde's 
Practical  Lessons  in  English. 

Spelling. — Define  all  new  words  in  reading  lessons, 
and  spell  them  orally  and  in  writing. 

Reading. — National  Third  Reader  to  p.  iid.  "Sup- 
plemental reading  from  selections  corresponding  to  second 
grade  work. 

Numbers. — Review  work  of  previous  classes.  Con- 
tinue column  addition  of  four  figures.  Read  and  write 
numbers  in  .two  periods. 

Roman  notation  to  correspond  with  reading  lessons. 

Subtraction  without  carrying. 

Multiplication  table  treated  exhaustively  through  72  as 
a  multiple. 
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much  miscellaneous  writing.  Avoid  working  too  slowly 
in  practice  books  or  too  rapidly  when  doing  other  work, 
as  writing  spelling  lessons. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  term, 
keys  of  C,  G,  D  and  E  studied.  Let  the  work  be  a  devel- 
oping process,  and  keep  close  relationship  between  lessons, 
each  being  a  step  in  advance  of  the  last.  Begin  two-part 
singing.  The  time  should  always  be  beaten  steadily  and 
the  pupils  know  with  which  beat  the  commencing  note  of 
each  phrase  or  section  is  to  be  sung. 

Drawing. — Continued  daily  attention  to  the  analysis 
of  form. 

Reversed  curves.     Vase  forms. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting  continued. 

Attention  to  made  work  as  directed. 

Drill  lessons  in  free  movement  continued. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes. 

No.  3  Drawing  Book,  with  accompanying  Manual. 

B.  CLASS.  FOURTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Review  previous  courses.  Lessons  i  to 
27,  inclusive,  of  Part  II  of  Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in 
English.  Simple  letter  writing  from  dictation.  Insist 
upon  the  use  of  correct  language  in  all  lessons  and  in 
speech. 

Spellin(;. — Spell  and  define  all  new  words  in  reading 
lessons. 

Rkadin'g. — National  Fourth  Reader  to  page  149.  Sup- 
plemental reading  from  selections  corresponding  to  Third 
Grade  work.  Insist  upon  correct  reading  from  all  other 
text  books  used  in  this  class. 
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Numbers. — Review  work  of  previous  classes. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginners  Book  in  Arith- 
metic, pp.  90  to  146,  and  other  supplemental  arithmetics. 
Arabic  notation  and  numeration  to  1,000,000,000.  Multi- 
plication table  completed.  Continue  drill  in  rapid  col* 
umn  addition  of  six  figures.  Continue  work  in  Frac- 
tions. Abundant  exercises  in  applied  numbers  in  Addi- 
tion, Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division,  (divisors 
not  to  exceed  30). — Use  statements. 

See  Detailed  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Geography. — The  World  and  Physical  Geography 
of  North  America. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.    i.     Copy-book  No.  2. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercises.  Complete 
first  ten  pages  of  copy-book  by  close  of  tenth  week  of 
term.  Finish  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week  of 
term.  Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is 
finished.  Write  three  pages  in  practice  book  to  one  in 
copy-book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes. 
Try  to  select  exercises  and  songs  to  illustrate  previous 
drill  in  tune  and  time.  On  page  4,  boys  and  girls  should 
alternate  in  reading  and  singing  the  exercises;  afterwards 
individual  pupils  should  be  called  upon  to  sing  them. 

Drawing. — Work  the  same  as  in  Class  A.  Third 
Grade,  with  broader  application  and  better  expression  of 
form. 

A.  CLASS.  FOURTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Complete  and  review  Hyde's  Practical 
Lessons  in  English.  Continue  simple  letter  writing; 
good  form   as  to  capitals  and  punctuation.     Insist  upon 
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correct  language  in  all  lessons  and  in  speech.  It  is  not 
enough  that  pupils  merely  commit  the  rules  to  memory; 
see  that  they  have  a  clear  conception  of  their  meanin*^. 

Spelling. — Spell  and  define  all  new  words  in  the  read- 
ing lessons. 

Reading. — National     Fourth     Reader    to   page    2S4. 

Supplemental  reading,  as  directed. 

NuMHEKS. — Review  work  of  previous  classes. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginners'  Book  in  Arith- 
metic, pp.  146  to  end,  and  other  suplemental  arithmetic. 
Continue  drill  in  rapid  column  addition  of  six  figures. 
Abundant  practice  in  applied  numbers  in  the  four  funda- 
mental processes.  Use  statements.  Continue  work  in 
fractions.  Simple  applied  work  in  all  tables  of 
denominate  numbers,  except  Apothecary's  Weight  and 
Survevor's  Measure. 

Simple  form  of  bills. 

Gkographv.—  Political  Geography  of  North  America, 
and  review. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2;  Copy-book  No.  2  B. 
First  two  weeks  of  term  drill  exercises. 
Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 
Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 
Mark    eacli    page     of    copy-book     when    the    page   is 
finished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  l^eginning  of  each  month. 
Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Drawing. — Simple  and  reversed  curves  compared  and 
contrasted. 

Historic  ornament  introcUiced. 

Paper  cutting  and  made  work  continued  with  applica- 
tion to  dailv  lessons. 

Drill  exercises  in  free  movement. 
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No.  4  Drawing  book,  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
be  used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

Music. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding 
term,  the  division  of  the  beat  introduced.  Class  should 
practice  all  major  scales.  They  should  be  able  to  sing 
chromatic  scales.  / 

B.  CLASS.     FIFTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Continue  letter  writing  from  dictation. 
Lessons  i  te%  i8,  inclusive,  of  Reed  &  Kellogg's  One 
Book  Course  in  English. 

Spelling. — Spell  and  define  all  new  words  in  advance 
of  the  reading  exercise. 

Reading. — National  Fourth  Reader  completed. 
Hooker's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  L  Supplemental  reading, 
as  directed. 

Numbers. — Review  the  four  fundamental  processes. 
White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  63,  and  simple 
examples  in  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions. 
Denominators  not  to  exceed  144.  Obtain  least  common 
denominator  by  inspection.  Omit  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D. 
Thoroughly  establish,  by  means  of  objects,  the  relation  of 
a  fraction  to  an  integer.  Use  decimals  in  addition  and 
subtraction. 

Geography. — Section  IX  of  detailed  course. 
South  America  completed. 
Review  previous  courses. 

Writing. — Practice-book    No.   2.     Copy-book  No.  3. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  movement  dirill  exercises, 
using  muscular  movement,  be  sure  that  all  get  the  free, 
easy  use  of  the  forearm. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  the  tenth 
week. 
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Complete  copy-book  by  close  bf  nineteenth  week. 
Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 
Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 
Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Pupils  of  this  grade  should  understand  the 
signatures  of  all  the  major  keys.  Pupils  should  be  able 
to  write  correctly  all  scales.  Test  exercises  page  167,  16S, 
169,  Second  music  reader,  beating  time,  Time  names  and 
singing.  More  varieties  of  time.  Begin  drill  in  steps 
and  half-steps. 

Drawing. — Conventionalization  of  leaves. 

Natural  forms  of  leaves  analyzed. 

Lilac  and  quince  leaf  pressed  and  pasted  on  copy  in 
drawing  books. 

Other  leaves  studied. 

Working  drawings  begun. 

Special  attention  to  facts  of  form  and  simple  objects 
constructed  according  to  plan. 

Attention  to  original  decorative  work. 

No.  5  Drawing-book  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
be  used. 

Dailv  lessons  of  twcntv  minutes  each. 

A.  CLASS.     FIFTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Lessons  19  to  36  of  Reed  &  Kcllogg*s 
One  Hook  Course  in  English.  Review  previous  courses. 
Simple  composition  work  in  school  ;  reproductions.  Let- 
ter writing. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller, 
beginning  with  lesson  XXXI,  finish  part  II. 
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Reading. — National  Fifth  Reader  to  p.  164,  and 
Hooker's  Book  of  Nature,  part  II,  as  supplemental  read- 
ing. 

Numbers. — Review  previous  course.  White's  Com- 
plete  Arithmetic.  Continue  work  in  Addition  and  Sub- 
straction  of  Fractions,  and  include  simple  Multiplication 
and  Division  of  Fractions,  also  Multiplication  and  Divis- 
ion of  Decimals.  In  Division  of  Decimals,  place  the 
quotient  above  the  dividend  and  make  the  divisor  a  whole 
number.  Omit  review  prob — pp.  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  and 
81. 

Omitting  Circulating  Decimals  and  all  puzzling  and 
difficult  examples.  Give  abundant  simple  practice  in 
these  subjects. 

Geography. — Europe  and  review. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3;  Copy-book  No.  4. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
erci<ies. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  19th  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  com- 
pleted. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Same  as  Class*  B.  Also  the  class  should  be 
able  to  sing  any  piece  in  the  Second  Reader. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B,  with  broader  applica- 
tions of  pnnciples  and  better  expression. 

B.  CLASS.     SIXTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Lessons  37  to  52,  inclusive,  of  Reed  & 
Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English.  Review  pre- 
vious courses.     Continue  composition  work.     Use  Geogra- 
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phy  and  other  sources  for  material.       Letter  writing  con- 
tinued. 

Spelling.— Patterson's  Common  School  Speller,  Les- 
son I  to  XXX,  inclusive.  Do  not  rely  upon  the  author's 
definition  ;  illustrate  the  meaning  by  using  the  words  in 
sentences. 

Reading. — National  Fifth  Reader  to  page  307.  Sup- 
plemental reading  from  selections  in  Fourth  Grade  work, 

Numbers. — Through  review  of  Addition,  Substraction. 
Multiplication  and  Division  of  Common  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  including  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D.  and  U.  S. 
Money. 

White's  Arithmetic  to  page   1 1 2. 

Geography. — Asia,  Africa  and  review. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3;  Copy-book  No.  5. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  muscular  movement  exercises. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is 
finished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — This  class  should  bggin  third  bcries  of  charts. 
They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  intervals  to  the  extent 
of  major  an<i  minor  seconds  and  thirds.  Perfect  and 
augmented  fourths,  and  perfect  and  diminished  fifths. 
Difficult  modulation.  Gradually  introduce  all  varieties  of 
time. 

Drawing. — Special  attention  to  constructive  drawing. 

Direct  application  of  working  drawing,  according  to  a 
scale,  in  boxes  and  geometric  solids  made  of  cardboard, 
wood,  etc. 
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Perspective  representations  of  cylindrical  objects. 

The  appearance  of  the  cylinder  in  different  positions 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  thoroughly  understood. 

The  study  of  natural  and  conventionalized  leaf  forms 
continued. 

Decorative  design  more  broadly  treated. 

No.  6  Drawing  book,  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
be  used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

A.  CLASS.     SIXTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Exercises  in  Composition  and  correct 
speech  and  letter  writing,  continued.  Reed  &  Kellogg's 
One  Book  Course  ii\  English  Lessons  53  to  62,  inclusive. 
Review  previous  courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller. 
Finish  Part  III  and  through  Lesson  XXVII  of  Part  IV. 

Reading. — National  Fifth  Reader  completed,  with 
selections  from  Fourth  Grade  work  as  supplemental 
reading. 

Numbers. — Review  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 
White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  157.  Omit  Apothe- 
caries' Weight.  Selections  from  other  authors  upon 
these  topics. 

Geography. — Oceania  and  review. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3;  Copy-book    No.   6. 
First   two    weeks  of    term    muscular    movement   drill 
exercises. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 
Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 
Mark   each    page   of    copy-book    when     the    page    is 
finished. 
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Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 
Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 
Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — A,  E,  B,  minor  scales.  Chromatic  scale. 
Practice  singing  accidentals. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B,  with  more  independent 
work  from  pupils  and  broader  application  of  principles. 

B.  CLASS.    SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Exercise  in  composition,  correspondence 
and  correct  speech.  Reed  &  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course 
in  English,  Lessons  63  to  77  inclusive.  Review  previous 
courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller- 
Lessons  XXVIII  to  LXV,  inclusive.     Omit  page  91. 

Reading. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  first  fifteen  chapters  in  Kellogg's  First  Book  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Each  lesson  in  these  subjects 
should  be  preceded  by  a  clear  and  thorough  explanation, 
and  followed  by  such  questions  and  talks  as  will  insure 
a  full  understanding  of  the   subject  matter  by  the  pupils. 

NuMBERS.-^Review  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions, 
Sixth  Grade  Course  in  General.  White's  Complete 
Arithmetic.  Selections  from  other  authors  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  Simple   percentage,  p.  185. 

Omit  Long,  and  Time  and  Metric  System. 

History. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Revolutionary  War,  according  to  Manual.  Exercise 
pupils  in  writing  a  history  of  an  event,  or  an  epoch,  in 
connection  with  language  lessons. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3  ;  Copy-book  Xo.  7. 
First  two  weeks  of  term  muscular  movement  drill  exer- 
cises. 
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Copy-book  through  page  lo  by  close  of  loth  week. 
Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  19th  week. 
Mark   each     page   of     copy-book   when   the   page   is 
finished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 
Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 
Time,  twenty -five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Review  Sixth  Grade  work,  and  take  a  little 
in  advance.  Pupils  shall  acquire  one  additional  song  in 
each  major  key. 

Drawing. — The  work  of  this  gaade  should  show  a 
thoughtful  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  Con- 
struction, Representation,  and  Decoration  ;  to  this  end, 
teachers  should  criticise  the  work  of  pupils  but  not  direct 
each  step. 

Working  drawings  continued,  increasing  the  breadth  of 
their  application. 

Pattern  work  of  Geometric  Solids  introduced  and  objects 
made  both  from  patterns  and  drawings,  according  to 
a  scale. 

Drawings  should  accomipany  all  made  work,  showing 
an  intelligent  application  of  the  working  drawing,  in  the 
construction  of  simple  objects. 

Facts  and  appearances  of  objects  contrasted  and  com- 
pared. 

Independent  work  from  pupils  in  grouping  models  and 
objects. 

Laws  of  plant  life  carefully  studied  for  purposes  of 
decoration. 

Modification  of  p>lant  fotms  in  the  construction  of  bilat- 
eral units  for  surface  d.ecoration« 

Original  work  required. 

No.  7  Drawing-book  to  be  used. 

Dai!v  lessons  of  t'.vcntv-fivc  minutes  each. 
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A.  CLASS.      SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Laxguage. — Exercise  in  composition,  etc.,  as  before. 
Reed  &  Kcllogg's  One  Boo^l  Course  in  English.  Les- 
sons 78  to  97,  inclusive.     Review  previous  courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller.  Fin- 
ish Part  IV  and  through  Lesson  XXV  of  Part  V. 

Readinc;. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
complete  and  review  Kcllogg's  First  Book  in  Physioligy 
and  Hygiene.  Follow  directions  given  in  B.  Seventh 
Course. 

History. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  finished 
and  reviewed. 

Numbers. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  page  185  to 
222,  Simplest  forms  of  Stocks.  Select  examples  from 
other  authors,  involving  a  review  of  the  previous 
classes. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3;  Copy-book  No.  8. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
ercises. 

Miscellaneous  writing  Notes,  Receipts,  Orders,  Drafts, 
Checks.  Business  Letters,  &c. 

Specimens  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

(jive  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Ml'sic. — Same  as  Class  B. 
Drawing;. — Same  as  Class  B. 


B.  CLASS.     EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Exercise  mi  Composition,  etc.,  as  before. 
Reed  &  Kcllogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English,  Lessons 
98  to  109.     Review  previous  courses. 
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Spellin(;. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller  to 
-jjage  122. 

Reading — Selections  from  Appleton's  Fifth  Reader. 
Supplemental  readingr. 

Government. — Manual,  as  prescribed. 

Numbers. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  pp.  222  to 
275,  omitting  Annual  Interest,  Present  Worth,  Exchange 
and  Equation  of  Payments. 

GEOiiRAPifY.  — From  the  beginning  through  North 
America. 

Writing. — Same  as  A,  Seventh  Grade. 

Music. — All  major  and  minor  scales  understood.  All 
difficulties  in  time  understood  at  a  glance.  Three  and 
four  part  singing.     Drill  in  exercises  still  necessary. 

Drawin(;. — Independent  and  rapid  work  required. 
Free-hand  work  insisted  upon  in  all  of  representation. 

The  work  of  the  grade  mcludes: 
1st.     Construction. 

(a)  Applied  working  drawings. 

(b)  Problems  in  Geometry.  The  work  being  instru- 
mental. 

2d.  Representation.  Cylindrical  and  rectangular 
objects  placed  at  angles  of  90  and  45  degrees  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer. 

Grouping  of  models  and  objects. 

3d.  Decoration.  Analysis  of  plant  growth  in  His- 
torical ornament. 

The  study  of  plant  life. 

The  adaptation  of  growth  in  nature,  to  the  use  of  bilat- 
•eral  units  and  surface  decoration. 

Application  of  principles  in  original  work. 

Made  work  required,  as  directed. 
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No.  8  Drawing-book  to  be  used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty-five  minutes  each. 

A.  CLASS.     EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Exercises  in  Composition,  Punctuation, 
etc.,  as  before.  Reed  &  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in 
English.  Lessons  i  lo  to  124,  inclusive,  and  review  of 
all  courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller. 
Review  entire  course. 

Reading. — Selections  from  supplem*^ntal  reading. 

Numbers. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic.  Longitude 
and  Time,  Land,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Involution,  Evo- 
lution through  Square  Root,  and  applications,  and  review 
entire  course  in  arithmetic.  It  is  understood  in  these 
courses  that  only  practical  matter  shall  be  selected,  no 
puzzles  should  be  assigned  in  any  lesson.  Select  matter 
from  any  source  practicably  applicable  to  class  and 
course. 

Geography. — Subject  completed. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B. 
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Text  Books,  Etc.,  Used  in  the  Detroit  Primary  and 

Grammar  Schools. 


4( 


(( 


ki 


ii 


U 


u 


ki 


Harnes'  New  National  Reader,  No.  i. 

No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 

Appleton's  Standard  Fifth  Reader. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  Stales. 
Hooker's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  I,  Plants. 

Part  n.  Animals. 
Part  HI,  Air  and  Water. 
Kellogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.- 
Appleton's  Standard  Higher  Geography. 

**  "  Elementary  Geography. 

Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English — First  Book. 
One  Book  Course  in  English — Reed  Si  Kellogg. 
Mason's  New  Second  Music  Reader. 

"  Third  " 

Patterson's  Common  School  Speller. 
Robinson's  13egihners'  Book  in  Arithmetic. 
White's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Harper's  New  Graded  Copy  Book,  No.  i  (Primary). 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 
No.  7 
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Prang's  Dravvin 

g  Books, 

No.  I. 

(( 

No.  2. 

(( 

No.  3. 

(( 

No.  4. 

(( 

No.  5. 

4( 

No.  6. 

(C 

No.  7. 

(( 

No.  8. 

Paragon  or  other  Practice  Books,  No.  i. 

((                (( 

(( 

"         No.  2. 

a                   u 

(( 

"         No.  3. 

u                   u 

Scratch 

Blocks,  6x9. 

a                   a 

(( 

"       7x11. 

u                   u 

(C 

"       8x  10. 

^i                   u 

(( 

"       9x11!/^. 

((                    a 

(( 

"       91^  X  12. 

Spelling  Slips,  double  column. 
Pencils — Peerless  Pencils,  M.  &  S.  M. 
"  Dixon's  Round,  M.  &  S.  M. 

Faber's  Round,  No.  3. 

English  Drawing,  F.  &  H.  B. 

Eagle  Round,  No.  2]4' 

American  Round,  No.  2  and  3. 
Slates. 
Webster's  Primary  Dictionary. 

"  Common  School  Dictionary. 


u 
u 


TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  VARIOUS  COURSES. 


Algebra. — Course    i    to  4. — Olney's   Complete   Schoo 

Algebra. 
Arithmetic. — Fish's  Robinson's  Arithmetic. 
Book-keeping,  Course  2  to  4. — Wooley's  Book-keeping 

and  Blanks. 
Chemistry.  —  William's      Introduction      to      Chemical 

Science. 
Commercial  Law. — Clark's  Commercial  Law. 
English: 

Course   I.     Welsh's  English  Composition. 
Courses  2,  2a,  3  and  5.     Whitney's  Essentials  of  English 

Grammar. 
Course  4.     Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 
English  Literature: 
Course   i.     Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature. 

Hudson's    School    Edition    of    Shakespeare's 

Julius  Cieser,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Bacon's  Essay's,  Alden. 
Milton's  L'Allegro  and  II    Penscroso,    Hunt 

&  Eaton. 
The    Cavalier    Poets,    EfHingham,    Maynard 

&  Co. 
Dryden's  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  Effingham,  May- 
nard &  Co. 
Pope's  Essay  on   Criticism,  Effingham,  May- 
nard &  Co. 
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Course  2.     Addison's  Essays  and  Tales,  Cassell. 
Johnson's  Rasselas,  Alden. 
Cowper's  Task,  Book  i,  Effingham,  Maynard. 

&  Co. 
Mrs.    Browning's  Poems,  Effingham,  May- 
nard &  Co. 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  Effinghan,  May- 

nard  &  Co. 
Selected   Poems  from   Cowper,  Grey,  Hood^ 

Shelley    and    Keats,   in    Elzevir  Library 

Edition,  Alden. 
Carlyle's  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters,  Alden. 
Wordsworth's  Poems,  by  Matthew   Arnold,. 

Franklin  Square  Library,  Harper  Bros. 
Course  3.     Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  n,with  Sprague's- 

Notes,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  Alden. 
Emerson's  Essay  on  Nature,  Alden. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lillies,  Alden. 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,Aldne. 
Dr.    Brown's    Thackeray's   Literarv    Career,. 

Alden. 
Selected  Poems  from  Tennyson,  Alden. 
Selected     Poems     from     Matthew     Arnold,. 

Alden. 
Lowell's  Address  on  Libraries,  &c.,  Houghton 

Mifflin  &  Co. 
Lowell's      Vision      of      Sir     Launfal,     &C.,, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  tV:  Co. 
Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg,  tS:c.,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 
French: 

Course   i.     Chardcnal's  First  French  Course. 
Course  2.     Chardenal's  Second  French  Course^ 
La  France  par  Rougemont. 
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Course  3.     ChardenaPs  Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils. 

Les  Fables  de  La  Fontaine. 

Course  4.     Chardenel's  Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils. 

"Geijmetrv,  Courses   i  to  4. — Olney's  New  Elementary 

Geometry. 
German: 

Course  i.     Ahn's  Henn's  German  Method  (all  courses). 
First   Semester,  Leander's  Traumereien,   D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Grimm's  Maerchen. 

Second  Semester,  Buchheim's  German  Poetry 
for  Be£^inners,  Macmillan. 

Course  2.     First  Semester,  Wilhelmine  v.  Hillern,  Hoher 

als  die  Kirche,  H.  Holt  &  Co. 

Der  Zwerg  Nase,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Second  Semester,  Macmillan's  Progressive 
German  Reader,  i. 

Course  3.     First  Semester,  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea, H.  Holt  &  Co. 
Second     Semester,     Bern  hard  t's    Novelettes, 
Vol.  I ,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Course  4.     First    Semester,    Schiller's     Ballads,     D.    C. 

Heath  &  Co. 
Second  Semester,  Goethe's  Egmont,  H.  Holt 
&Co. 

Greek: 

Course   i.     White's  First  Greek  Book. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  (all  courses). 

Course  3.     Goodwin   and   White's  First  Four  Books  of 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  vocabulary. 
Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Course  3.     Same  as  Course  2. 

Course  4.     Keep's  Homer's  Illiad. 
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History: 

Course   i.     Fyffe's  History  of  Greece  (Primer). 

Creighton's  History  of  Rome  (Primer). 
Course  2.     Freeman's  General  Sketch. 
Course  3.     Montgomery's  History  of  England. 

Course  4.    Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Course  5.    Johnston's  "  " 

Latin: 

Course   i.     Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 

Collar   and    Daniell's    The  Beginners'   Latiu 
Book. 

Course  2.     Same   as    Course     i,   and    Collar's    Practical 

Latin  Composition. 

Course  3.     Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition. 
Kelsey's  Capser. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Classical  Atlas. 

Course  4.     Same  as  Course  3. 

Course  5.     Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero,  revised  edition^ 

with  vocabulary. 

«' 

Course  6.     Same  as  Course  5,  and  Allen  and  Greenough's 

Ovid. 

Course  7.     Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
Freize's  Vergil. 

Course  8.     Same  as  Course  7. 

Reading: 

Course   i.     Thanatopsis    and    other    favorite    Poems   of 

Bryant. 
Little    Daffydowndilly,  etc.,    Riv.    Lit.    Ser.,. 

No.  29. 
Wonder  Book,  Part  I,  Riv.  Lit.  Ser.,  No.  17.. 
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Evangeline,  Riv.  Lit.  Ser.,  No.  i. 

The    Children's    Hour,  etc.,    Riv.    Lit.    Ser.^ 
No.  1 1. 

Whittier  Leaflets,  Riv.  Lit.  Sen,  Extra  No.  G. 
Course  2.     Washington    and    his    Country,    Irving    and 

Fiske. 
Course  3.     Goldsmith's  Select  Poems,  Ed.  hy  Rolfc. 

Sir   Roger   de    Coverly    papers,    Eflingham, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Routledge. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Rolfe. 

Scott's  Tales  of  Chivalry,  Rolfe,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Course  3^^.  Chaucer's  Stories  Simply  Told,  Mary  Seymour 

Lambs'  Tails  from  Shakespeare,  Routledge* 

Quentin  Durwark,  abr.  by  Charlotte  Yonge. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Rolfe. 
Trigonometry,  Course  i.^ — Olney's  Elements  of  Trigo- 

nometrv. 
Zoology,  Course  i. — Packard's  Zoology,  Briefer  Course. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith, 
as  required  by  rule,  my  report  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1890: 

BUILDING      FUND. 

Receipts, 

From  taxes,  1889 $  129,785  4c 

"    "   1888 28  12 

"      city  bids 48513 

"      interest  on  daily  balances 1*899  79 

'*      sale  of  buildings 553  00 

"        **    "  Field  Avenue  lots 3,000  00 

$i35»75i  44 

Disbursements, 

Paid  for  real  estate $  14*312  20 

**      buildings 100,72947 

"       insurance 396  40 

"      overdraft 4*979  84 

'*      interest  on  overdraft 1889 

**      loan   from    Book    of    Reference 

Fund 1,200  00 

121,636  80 

Balance  June  30,  1 89Q $14,114  64 

REPAIR    FUND. 

Balance  July  ist,  1889 $      7,812  39 
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Receipts. 

From  taxes,  18S9 $  26,659  85 

188S 14  60 

city  bids 292  31 

primary  school  fund 7i04^  44 

interest  on  daily  balances 364  86 

*'      insurance 75  00 


it  (( 

(( 
li 


$    34»455  06 


Total $    42,267  45. 

Disbursements. 

Paid  for  materials $     16,469  82 

"        labor 21,03223 

"        error.  Warrant  No.  302 5  00 


37»5o7  OS 


Balance  June  30th,  1890 $      4»76o  40 


SALARY  FUND. 

Balance  July  1st,  1889 $     13,06322 

Receipts. 

From  taxes,  1S89 $  252,691  39 

"          "       188S 12571 

•*      city  bids 2,5 14  30 

*'       primary  school  fund 66,757  ^ 

"      interest  on  daily  balances 4^763  37 

**      return  of  Prof.  Dodge's  salary  cov- 
ered back 90  00 


326,942  57 


Total $  34O1O05  79 

Disbursements. 

Paid  for  orticers  salarie> $       9,096  83 

"    teachers     "       3o3.33i  i^7 

'*       "    janitors       "       26,860  50 

339*289  20 


Jialance  June  30th,  1890 i|>         716  59 
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GENERAL  FUND. 
Balance  July  ist,  1889 $      11,886  26 

Receipts. 

From  taxes,  1889 $  36,602  22 

"       1888 24  76 

"      city  bids 572  50 

'*      primary  school  fund 9,676  48 

**      interest  on  daily  balances i)067  74 

**      sale  of  old  iron 58  00 

**      sale  of  old  seats i  00 

**      sale  of  old  sash 2  00 

•*      fines 440 

**      rebate  on  oil 225 

48,011  35 

Total $     59,897  61 

Disbit  rscmcMts. 

Paid  for  supplies $  5,515  45 

♦*        fuel 1 1,954  66 

"       furniture 6,949  70 

**        printing  and  stationery 4»973  50 

♦*        rent 380  cx> 

•*       census i  ,849  60 

"       miscellaneous .sA'>2  05 

37.274  96 

Balance  June  30th,  1890 $     22,622  65 

BOOK  OF  REFERKXCK  AND  APPARATUS  FUND. 

Balance  July  ist,  1889 $        218  82 

Receipts. 

From  tuition  fees $1,246  92 

**      loan  to  Building  Fund 1,20000 

*'      interest  on  daily  balances 9  14 

**      use  of  laboratory 20  00 

Total $       2,694  "^^ 
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Disbursements. 

Paid  for  supplies $         752  16 

"        printing  and  stationery 1,55446 

**        apparatus 1 1  -2  35 

**        rebate  on  tuition 3  00 

$      2,421  97 

Balance  June  30th,  1890 $         272  91 

SECRETARY'S  CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Balance  Jul V  ist,  1889 $         200  00 

Balance  June  30th,  1890 $  200  00 


The  following  is  a  statement  in  detail  of  warrants 
drawn  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890: 


BUILDING    FtXn. 


Real  Estate. 


1SS9.  Voucher.  Amount. 

July    1391     A.  W.  Freer,  livery $  700 

1395     Robert   Hosie,    Agent  Tillman 

avenue  lots 2,200  00  $  2,700  00 

Sept.   1435     George     H.     Hammond,    29th 

street  lots 706  00  700  00 

Nov.    1483    John  Pridgeon,  lot  24,  Twelfth 

street ' $  i»5oo  00 

1484     William  Houghton,  lots  25  and 

26  Twelfth   street i,Soo  00       3,30000 

'1S90. 

Jan.      1520    C.  M.  Burton,  abstracts $        Si  20 

1 52 1  Jas.  O.  Van  Auden,  payment  on 

lot,  Adelaide  street 100  00 

1522  Wm.  J.  Gray,  trustee,  payment 

on  lot,  Adelaide  street 100  00 

1524    Jno.   N.  Jantz,  payment  on  lot, 

Adeliade  street 100  00  381  20 

P'eb.    1547    Jno.  N.  Jantz,  balance  on  house 

and  lot,  Adelaide  street i,^oo  00 
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Feb.     154S    Jas.  O.  Van  Auden,  house  and 

lot,  Adelaide  street $  3»ooo  oo 

1549    Wm.  J.  Gray,  trustee,  balance 

on  lots,  Adeliade  street 2,900  00 

1595    McLaughlin    &    Campau,    sur* 

veying, 8  00    $7,708  00 

Mar.   1607    Thomas  Campau,  surveying 800  800 

Apr.    1621     Thomas  Compau,  surveying.. . .  800  800 

$14,312  20 


BI'1L1>ING  Fl'ND. 


• 


JSTew    Building's. 

July     1392    S.   A.  Young  &  Co.,   ist  esti- 

mat'c,  Trowbridge $      488  75 

1393  E.    A.    Candler,   3rd    estimate, 

Trowbridge 297  50 

1 394  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspecting 87  50 

1398    W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  ist  esti- 
mate, Miami  Avenue 2451  83 

"399    S.  F.  Young  &  Co.,  2d  esthnate, 

Trowbridge 130  90 

1400  Harcus  &  Lange,  2d  estimate, 

Trowbridge 748  00 

1 401  E.   A.    Candler,    4th    estimate, 

Trowbride i . '77  29 

1402  J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect 97  60 

1403  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

>ng4 7650    $5,55.«?  87 

Aug.    1404     Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings   42  72 

1405  Harcu8  &  Lange,  3rd  estimate, 

Trowbridge i»i84  05 

1406  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  2d  esti- 

mate, Miami  avenue 1 ,593  75 

1407  Detroit  Wire  and  Iron  Co.,  ist 

estimate,  Miami  avenue 148  80 

1408  William  Frier,  livery 8  00 

(409    John    K.    Morris,    ist    estimate, 

Miami 999^7 


S8 
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Aug.   14  lo    J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect .$ 

141 1  Workmen**  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings  

141 2  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings  

1 41 3  ^    H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  

1414  E.    A.    Candler,    5th    estimate, 

Trowbridge 

14 16  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  ist  estimate, 

Miami 

14 1 7  1.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  ist  estimate, 

Trowbridge 

1418  Detroit  Cornice  &  Slate  Co.,  1st 

estimate,  Trowbridge 

1419  Detroit  Cornice  &  Slate  Co.,  ist 

estimate,  Miami 

1420  Max  Bartholomai,  ist  estimate, 

Tillman 

142 1  W.   H.   Hollands  iV    Sons,  3rd 

estimate,  Miami 

1422  W.    S.    Piggins,    ist    estimate, 

Miami 

1423  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings  

Sept.   1424     Workmen's  pay-roll,  September 

1425  J.  B.  Morris,  2d  estimate,  Miami 

1426  W.   H.    Hollands  &    Sons,    4th 

estimate,  Miami 

1427  M.    Bartholomai,    2d    estimate, 

Tillman 

1428  James    C.    Cobb,    ist    estimate, 

Tillman 

1429  llarcus   cV  Lange,  4th  estimate, 

Trowbridge 

1430  Jerome  A:  Daley,  surveying 

1431  II.  P.  O'Connell  vV:  Co.,  1st  es.t!- 

mate,  Tillman 

1432  Edwin  A.  Candler,  1st  estimate, 

McKinstry 

1433  Workmen's  pay-roll,  inspectors 


46  40 

40  95 
21  iX> 


23  42 

216 

27 

i>S97 

2a 

^»775 

-^5 

688 

• 

93 

397 

<H 

1*385  35 

1,029 

50 

844  9r) 


42  <M»  $13,384  7<* 
42  <x> 
779  45 


6«6  72 
1,530  cic> 

4J<>  55 

829  43 
22  «> 

51S  13 

350  0(k 

42  00 
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Sept.  1434    J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect $       89  60 

1436  Workmen's  pay-roll,  inspectors  42  Of> 

1437  E.    A.    Candler,  6th    estimate, 

Trowbridge » 178  65 

1438  Detroit  Cornice  &  Slate  Co.,  2d 

estimate,  Miami 534  56 

1439  Detroit  Cornice  &  Slate  Co.,  2d 

estimate,  Trowbridge 325  63 

1440  S.  F.  Young  &  Co.,  3d  estimate, 

Trowbridge 221  85 

1441  J.  B.  Morris,  ist  estimate,   Mc- 

Kinstry 607  75 

1442  M.   Bartholomai,    3d    estimate, 

llUman 553  7.S 

1443  Miceael     Finn,     ist     estimate,  * 

Trowbridge 1,474  75. 

1444  James   C.    Cobb,    ist  estimate, 

McKinstrv 91  8c> 

1445  James  C.    Cobb,    2d    estimate, 

Tillman 1*55  45 

1446  Workmen's  pay-roll,  inspectors  42  co 

1447  E.  A.  Candier,  2d  estimate,  Mc- 

Kinstr5* 306  00  $■  9,754  ox 

Oct.     1448     Workmen's  pay-roll,  inspectors  42  or) 

1449    Jno.  R.  Morris,  2d  estimate,,  Mc- 

Kinstry 505  X5 

1430     Harcus  &  Lange,  .5th  estiviate, 

Trowbridge 1,134  97 

1451  Detroit  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  2d 

estimate,  Miami ^5  23. 

1452  McDonald  Bros.  &  Co  .  L*>t  e9»ti- 

mate,  M  iami ^ .         » 57  -5- 

1453  Detroit   Wire  vS:    Iron   Co.,    i8t 

estimate,  McKinstry  25  S4, 

1454  H.  P.  O'Connell  &  Co.,  2d  esti- 

mate, Tillman 97S  41 

1455  J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect 35  Co 

1456  Workmen's  pay-roll,  inspector.  42  (X)' 

1457  M.    Bartholomai,  4th   estimate, 

Tillman ^#19  9*) 

1458  Workmen's  pay-roll,,  inspector.  42(H), 
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Oct.     1459    E.  A.  Candler,  3d  estimate,  Mc- 

Kinstry $      507  75 

1460  E.   A.    Candler,    7th    estimate, 

Trowbridge 323  25 

1 461  J.  B.  Morris,  3rd  estimate,  Mc- 

Kinstry 51S  .<>o 

1462  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  ist  estimate, 

Tillman 1,423  75 

1463  Spindler  &   Son,   ist    estimate, 

Trowbridge yio  00 

1464  Workmen^s  pav-roU,  new  build- 

ings 4200$  6,964  20 

Nov.    1465     Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings          117  50 

•      1466    Workmen**  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings           1 25  88 

1467  Workmen's  pay -roil,  new  build- 
ings          106  31 

1469  Hutton   Bros.  &    Co ,   ist    esti- 

mate, Tillman 525  30 

1470  J.  C.  Cobb,  3d  estimate,  Tillman.  171  60 

147 1  Jas.  Cornell,  ist  estimate,  Miami  32300 

1472  H.  P.  O'Connell  &  Co.,  3d  esti-  • 

mate,  Tillman 403  73 

1473  M.    C.   Martin  &  Co.,   ist  esti- 

mate, Tillman   195  50 

4474     Harcus  cS:  Lange,  6ch  estimate, 

Trowbridge * i,uo8  95 

1475  Daniel  Lane,  ist  estimate,  Ferry        575  60 

1476  J  no.    B.    Morris,    4lh    estimate, 

McKinstry 529  55  < 

1477  George    llanley,    ist    estimate, 

Miami i»«>4  70 

147S     Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate  Co., 

extra  on  Trowbridge 2  75 

'479    J-  K-  Bolles  &  Co.,  ist  estimate, 

Trowbridge io6  25 

1480    Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate  Co., 

3rd  estimate,  Trowbridge 228  96 

14S2    J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect 20  (x> 

1485  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings          if»o  13 
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Nov.  i486     Worktnen*s  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings  $      175  59 

1487     Daniel  l^ine,  2d  estimate,  Ferry     1,079  25 
148S    Dickinson  &  Mood,  hardware. .  39  93 

1489    Peter  Dingemans,  lumbef 239  25 

.  1490    W.    S.    Piggins,    2d    estimate, 

Miami 3o7  4.'?  $   7»447  18 

Dec.    1491     Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings         201  65 

1492  E.    A.    Candler,    1st    estimate, 

Newberry 612  43 

1493  John  Deppert,  teaming 56  00 

1494  Western  Plumbing  and  Heating 

Co.,  1st  estimate,  Trowbridge.         131  75 

1495  John   B.  Morris,  3rd    estimate, 

Miami 879  75 

1496  H.  P.  O'Connell  &  Co.,  xst  esti- 

mate, Ferry 613  70 

1497  M.   Bartholomai,    5th   estimate. 

Potter 154  25 

1498  Flarcus  &  Lange,  7th  estimate, 

Trowbridge 900  80 

1499  Michael     Finn,     2nd    estimate, 

Trowbridge 751   10 

1500  Thomas  Calnon,    ist    estimate, 

Potter .S3 1  33 

1501  Detroit  Wire  and  Iron  Co.,  3rd 

estimate,  Miami,  and  ist  Mc- 
Kinstry 77  89 

1502  J.     H.     Wiltsie,     ist     estimate, 

McKinstry 1 70  00 

1503  Workmen's     pay-roll,      placing 

seats 102  63 

1505  White  &  Douglas,  ist  estimate, 

^>rry 334  05 

1506  John    B.   Morris,    4th   estimate, 

*  Miami 493  (x> 

1507  Daniel  Lane,  3rd  estimate.  Ferry      1,080  15 

1508  Thomas    Calnon,    ist   estimate, 

McKinstry 363  97 

1509  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings    70  25 
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Dec.    1 510    Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings  :^       4482$   7»5^>9  5^ 

iSyo.  • 

Jan.      151 1     Worltmen's  pay-roll 4^  45 

1 512  Western  Plumbing  1^   Heating 

Co.,  2nd  estimate,  Trowbridge         162  50 

1513  J  no.   R.    Morris,    5th    estimate, 

Miami 5a)  cx) 

1514  H.  P.  O'Connell  &:  Co.,  2nd  est. 

Ferry 87s  25 

1515  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 23  11 

1 5 16  J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect 39  20 

1 51 7  Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate  Co., 

1st    estimate,  Ferry  and  Mc- 

Kinstry 277  64 

1518  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing 34  51 

1 5 19  E.   A.   Candler,    2nd    estimate, 

Newberry 214  <x) 

1523     Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings    66  48 

1525  H.  H.  Miller,  ist  estimate,  Feny  88  (/* 

1526  Harcus  vV  Lange,  8th  estimate, 

Trowbridge 5^>  75 

1527  Sprindler  &  Son«  2nd  estimate, 

Trowbridge 416  75 

1528  Spindler  &  Son,  extra  on  Trow- 

bridge    8  93 

1529  VV.  H.  Hollands  &  Son,  ist  esti- 

mate. Twelfth ^>5^  75 

1530  Thomas   Calnon,  2nd  estimate, 

McKinstry 264  03 

1 531  Thomas   Calnon,   2nd  estimate. 

Potter .S93  47 

1532  Harcus  &  Lange,  extra  on  Trow- 

bridge    73  39 

1533  James    Cornell.    2nd    estimate, 

Miami 191   25 

1534  W.  H.  Hollands  vS:  Son,  5th  esti- 

mate, Miami 2<)ij  25 

1535  H.  P.  O'Connell  &  Co.,  4th  esti- 

mate.  Potter 766  70 
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Jan.     1536    John   R.   Morris,  6th  estimate, 

Miami $      557  45 

1 537  Workmen's  pay -troll,  new  build- 

ings    19  93 

1538  James  C.    Cobb,  4th    estimate, 

Potter 206  00 

1539  James   C.  Cobb,  2nd  estimate, 

McKinstry 29  80 

1540  James    C.  Cobb,    ist    estimate, 

Newberry 168  30 

1 54 1  I.  F.  Young  &  Co.,  final   pay- 

ment, Trowbridge 148  50 

1542  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  final  pay- 

ment, Trowbridge 969  00 

1543  £.  A.   Candler,  final   payment, 

Trowbridge 367  75 

1544  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings           163  29 

1545  Marcus  &  Lange,  final  payment, 

Trowbridge 367  05 

1546  Spindler  &  Son,  final  payment, 

Trowbridge 4^  ^5  $  9»i39  39 

Feb.    1550    Detroit    Cornice    &    Slate  Co., 

final  payment,  Trowbridge. . ,  59  68 

1 55 1  Western   Plumbing   &   Heating 

Co.,    final     payment,    Trow- 
bridge    IS  75 

1552  J.  E.  Bowles  &  Co.,  final   pay- 

ment, Trowbridge 53^5 

1553  Michael    Finn,    final   payment, 

Trowbridge 117  15 

1554  I.  I).  Smead   &  Co.,   iron,  and 

final  payment,  Miami 776  30 

1555  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings          185  98 

1556  Detroit   Wire    &   Iron   Works, 

final  payment,  Miami 51  52 

1557  Jas.     Cornell,     final     payment, 

Miami 285  75 

155S     E.  A.  Candler,   2d   and   3d   esti- 
mates, Newberry 897  81 


94 
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Feb.     1559    W.   H.   Holland's    &    Son.,    2d 

estimate,  Dickinson $ 

1560  John  B.  Morris,  extras  on  Miami 

1 561  Jas.  B.    Palmer,    ist    estimate, 

Dickinson 

1562  Moreton,     Brundage     Co.,    ist 

estimate  Dickinson 

1563  Michael     Finn,    extras,    Trow- 

bridge   

1564  A.  McEnhill,  ist  estimate,  New- 

berry   

1565  H.  P.  O'Connell  &  Co.,  5th  esti- 

mate Potter 

1566  John   B.    Morris,  5th  estimate, 

McKinstry 

1567  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings   

156S    E.   A.    Candler,    extras,  Trow- 
bridge   

1569  Macdonald  Bros.  &  Co.,  ist  esti- 

mate, Potter 

1570  John  B.  Morris,   final   payment, 

Miami 

1 57 1  Macdonald    Bros.    1^    Co.,  final 

payment,  Miami 

1572  W.   H.   Hollands  &  Son,    final 

payment,  Miami 

1573  J.  E.  BoUes  &  Co.,  final  payment, 

Potter 

1574  Hutton  Bros.  &  Co.,   final  pay- 

ment, Potter 

1575  Macdonald    Bros.    &   Co.,    final 

payment,  Potter 

1576  Thomas  Calnon,  final   payment, 

Potter 

1577  M.  Bartholoniai,  final   payment, 

Potter 

1578  I.  D.  Smead   &   Co.,  final  pay- 

ment. Potter 

1579  H.   P.   O'Connell   \:  Co.,    final 

payment  Potter 


1,020 

00 

88 

10 

830 

00 

448 

00 

5^ 

50 

621 

78 

1,273 

50 

600 

00 

178  24 

137  36 

103 

00 

.S38 

18 

246  75 

293  70 

142  44 

92 

70 

100 

00 

59 

20 

21S 

75 

251 

25 

207 

39 
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Feb.     1580    M.  C.  Martin  &  Co.,  final   pa^r- 

ment,  Potter $      367  50 

1581  W.  S.   Piggins,  final   pajment, 

Miami 60  6.s 

1582  George  Hanle^,  final  pa^rment, 

Miami 542  30 

1583  Workmen's  pa v -roll,  new  build- 

ings           108  44 

1584  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  iron  seats, 

Potter 323  48 

1585  W.  S.  Piggins,  extras,  Miami..  3  25 

1586  John   B.   Morris,  6th    estimate, 

McKinstrj 549  20 

1587  J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect 120  80 

1588  Thomas  Calnon,   ist    estimate, 

McKinstry 381  35 

1589  John    B.     Morris,    extras,    Mc- 

Kinstry 30  80 

1590  J.  £.  Bolles  &  Co.,  1st  estimate, 

Dickinson 53  18 

1 59 1  E.   A.    Candler,    4th    estimate, 

Newberry 3>^  7.*» 

1592  White  &  Douglas,  2d  estimate. 

Ferry 163  75 

1593  James    C.    Cobb,    2d    estimate, 

Newberry 227  a> 

1594  ^V-    H.   HolKinds  &   Sons,  3rd 

estimate,  Dickinson . . » i ,  360  00 

159^)  Workmen'^  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings          85  7S 

1597  M.      Bartholoniai,      extras    on 

Potter 26  50 

1598  Moreton,  Brundage  Co.,  2d  esti- 

mate, Dickinson 227  80 

^S99  ]'  B-  Palmer,  2d  estimate,  Dick- 
inson           312^0 

160CJ    J.  H.  Wiltsie,  2d  estimate,  Mc- 

Kinstry 14050 

1601     1.  D.  Smead  cV  Co.,  ist  estimate, 

Ferry 1,042  95      16,393  i^ 

Mar.    i6f>2     Workmen's  pay-roll 11 1  03 
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Mar.    1603  Workmen's  pav-roll $  «^7  3<> 

1605  Thomas  Campau,  surve^-ing 8  00 

1606  Workmen's  pay -roll 59  5^ 

1 60S  J.  B.  Tarleton,  architect 13  20 

j6(Ky  J.  B.  Morris,  final  payment,  Mc- 

Kinstry 174  55 

1610    Workmen's  pay-roll 82  90 

nfiii    Jaines   C.  Cobb,  final  payment, 

McKinstry 6  30 

i(n2     Detroit  Wire  and  Iron  Works, 

final  payment,  McKinstry 2  87 

J 61 3     E.    A.    Candler,   6th    estimate, 

Newberry       450  cx) 

J614    J.    II.    Wiltsie,    final    payment, 

McKinstrv 17S  <x> 

J 61 5     E.   A.   Candler,   final   payment, 

McKinstry 81  25 

1616  Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate   Co, 

final  payment,  McKinstry..  7  61 

1617  Detroit  Cornice    &   Slate   Co., 

final  payment  Miami 54  ^> 

161 S    Thomas  Calnon,  final  payment, 

McKinstry 32  cx)  l|i   i,.^6  85 

Apr.    1619     Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  buiUi- 

injjs 68  61 

1620    Thomas  Calnon,   2nd  estimate, 

Ferry 420  45 

1622  Daniel  Lane,  4th  estimate.  Ferry         115  (X) 

1623  Daniel     Lane,      ist      estimate. 

Roberts i ,<)2()  (X) 

16^4     II.  P.  O'Connell  M  Co.,  3rd  esti- 

mate,  Ferry i,(x^8  20 

1625  American      Brass     and     Metal 

Works,  1st  estimate.  Ferry. . .  69  (X) 

1626  A.   McEnhill,   2d    and   3d  esti- 

mates, Newberry i,r>i7  45 

1627  W.  H.  Hollandses:  Sons. 4th  esti- 

mate, Dickinson 994  50 

162S     Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings   51  (>8 
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April  1629    Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings  $        74  39 

1630  J.    B.     Palmer,    3rd '  estimate, 

Dickinson 872  10 

1631  H.  H.  Miller,  2d  estimate.  Ferry  79  74 

1632  Daniel      Lane,     2d      estimate, 

Roberts i»275  00 

1633  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings...,   4200 

1634  E.    A.    Candler,   7th  estimate, 

Newberry 

May    1635     Workmen's  pay-roll 

1636  J.  B.  Morris,  1st  estimate,  Rob- 

erts  

1637  E.   A.    Candler,    8th    estimate, 

Newberry 

1638  J.  B.  Palmer,  4th  estimate,  Dick- 

inson   

1639  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  

1640  Workmen's  payroll,  new  build- 

ings  

1641  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  ist  estimate, 

Dickinson,  final  payment  on 

Ferry,  and  iron  seats.  Potter.      2,506  62 

1642  Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate  Co., 

ist  estimate,  Dickinson 

1643  J.     B.     Palmer,    5th     estimate, 

Dickinson 

1644  A.  McEnhill,4th  estimate,  New- 

berry   

1645  I.  D.  Smead  «&  Co.,  ist  estimate, 

Roberts 

1647     Workmen's  pay-roll 

164S     Workmen's  pay-roll 

1649  Daniel      Lane,     3rd     estimate, 

Roberts i  ,445  00 

1650  Calnon  &  Goodall,  ist  estimate, 

Dickinson 447  10 

165 1  Detroit  Cornice  &  Slate  Co  ,  ist 

estimate,   Newberry,   2d  esti- 
mate, Dickinson 19936 


304  5« 

$ 

7»502 

03 

62  50 

505  75 

100  69 

600  00 

120  41 

72  22 

59S  32 

226  32 

257  12 

880  00 

47  56 

42  00 
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May    1652    Workmen^s  pay*roll,  new  build- 
ings  -....$       42  00  $  8,157  97 

June    1653    Workingmen's    pay-roll,     new 

buildings 58  80 

•1654    J.     B.     Morris,      2d     estimate^ 

Roberts 952  00 

1655  Robertson    &    McDonald,     ist 

estimate.  Roberts i^iSy  00 

1656  W.  H.    Hollands    &  Sons,    5th 

estimate,  Dickinson 944  75 

1657  M.  C.   Martin  &  Co.,   ist  esti- 

mate, Newberry,  1st  estimate, 
•  Dickinson 270  98^ 

1658  Morton,  Brundage  Co.,  3rd  esti- 

mate, Dickinson 250  45 

1659  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings   52  36 

1660  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect ,.  3360 

1661  A.  W.  Freer,  livery 400 

1662  J.  E.  Bolles  &  Co.,  extras,  Potter  5  60 

1663  Daniel  Lane,  4th  estimate,  Rob- 

erts       1,112  00 

1664  Csilnon  &  Goodall,  2d  estimate, 

Dickinson 532  90 

1665  Jas.  J.  Craig,  trees 202  50 

1666  H.    H.    Miller,    final    payment. 

Ferry i39  90 

1667  White  &  Douglas,  final  payment 

Ferry 26  70 

1668  Thos.    Calnon,    final    payment, 

Ferry 22  20 

1669  Detroit    Cornice    &    Slate  Co., 

final  payment.  Ferry 1 2  60 

2670    Daniel     Lane,    final     payment, 

Ferry 150  00 

1671  H.   P.   0*Connell    &   Co.,   final 

payment.  Ferry 430  85 

1672  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings   45  ^ 

1673  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 43  -o 

1674  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  2d  estimate, 

Roberts 880  co 
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June    1675    Workmen*8  pay-roll,  new  build- 
ings  ^ $  65  34 

1676    Fulton  Iron  &  Engine  Works, 

bell.  Potter 86  oo  $  7,509  53 

INSURANCE. 

Aug.   1415    Jas.  A.  Jones,  insurance $  12084$      12084 

Nov.   1468    Jas.  A.  Jones,  insurance 15500          15500 

Mar.   2604    Jas.  A.  Jones,  insurance 12056          12056 

$396  40 

BOOK   OF   REFERENCE   AND   APPARATUS    FUND. 

July       loi     A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  maps $  159  67 

102     H.J.  Milbum, jars 850$      168  19 

Oct.       104    Whitemore,   Robinson    &    Co^ 

moulding  clay 325              325 

Nov.      105    Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 150  tx) 

106  Ira     Mayhew,    book-keeping 

blanks iS  00 

107  Macauley  Bros.,  books 51  85 

108  Detroit  News  Co.,  books 27  14 

109  Detroit     Business     University, 

books 2800 

no    Detroit  News  Co.,  books 31  50 

1 1 1  Macauley  Bros.,  books 939  88 

112  Wright,  Kay  &  Co.,  microscopes  7000       1,31637 
Dec.      113     II.  V.  Richards  &  Co.,  druggist's 

sundries 43  92 

1 14  W.  Suckert  &  Sons,  book-bind- 

ing   1820 

115  Detroit  News  Co.,  books,  night 

schools 93  45 

116  Macauley     Bros.,    books,   ni^ht 

schools 297  57          453  14 

Jan.       117    Eberbach  &  Co.,  chemicals 26  68 

118    Detroit     Library    Commission, 

lost  book I  02            27  70 
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Feb.       119  James  E.  Davis  Sc  Co.,  drugs. .  .$ 

120  Fisher  Electric  Co.,  supplies. ... 

121  T.  B.  Ravi  &  Co.,  supplies 

122  F.     Barcroft,     Wayne    County 

maps 

Mar.      123    John  Macfarlane,  maps 

124  W.  Suckert  &  Son,  book-bind- 
ing  

Apr.      125    C.  W.  Dodge,  skeleton 

126  Eberback  &  Co.,  chemicals 

127  Detroit  News  Co.,  books,  night 

schools 

1 28  J.  E.  Davis  &  Co.,  chemicals 

129  Electrical    Machinery  Co.,  ap- 

paratus   

130  J.  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  supplies. . . . 

131  T.  B.  Rayl  &  Co.,  hardware 

132  C.   A.   Strelinger  &  Co.,  hard- 

ware  

May      133    John  Macfarlane,  books 

134     H.  J.  Milburn,  forceps 

June      135  Wright,  Kay  S:  Co.,  glasses. . . . 

136  American  Book  Co.,  books 

137  L.  Black  &  Co.,  glasses 

1 38  Mrs.  Grundy,  rebate  on  Nelson 

(jrundv 3  00 

139  Western    Calcium    Light    Co., 

charging  cylinders ft  00  72  87 


568 

19  «s 

4 

2  .S4 

40  25  $ 

68  32 

109  50 

la  75 

122  25 

35  00 

14  68 

84  00 

8  21 

6  50 

•m 

4  95 

16  80 

581 

175  95 

645 

7  50 

13  95 

12  00 

4887 

3  00 

$2,421  97 


GENERAL    FIND. 

Supplies. 

July      512     Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  June $  270 

513  Tel.  and    Tel.  Con.    Co.,   tele- 

phones   -*  50 

514  Baker,  Gray  &  Co.,  corduroy....  19  35 

515  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  June  37  80 

516  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 16  27 

528    John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 19  65 
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Juljr      529    R.  Byrne  &  Co.,  hardware $  15  00 

530  Schulte  Soap  Co.,  soap ^5  75 

531  B.  Reilly,  car  tickets 1600$      16502 

Aug.     548    John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 9  20 

549    Detroit    Gas     Light    Co.,    gas, 

July 13  35 

559  Theo.    H.    Eaton    &    Son,  ink 

materials 2  67 

560  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  i  75 

561  A.  Laitner  brushes ^4  50 

562  W.  S.  Penfield,  grass  seed i   20 

563  Richmond,   Backus    Co.,  toilet 

paper 650 

564  John  Miller,  laundering 3  00 

565  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills i  38          12355 

Sept.    584    A.  Laitner,  brushes 53  2^«) 

585  Theo.    H.    Eaton    &    Son,    ink 

materials 2  63 

586  Daniel  Anglim,  repairing  clocks  565 
r87    Bentley  Oil  Co.,  oil i  42 

590  Detroit    Gas     Light    Co.,    gas, 

August 34  ^> 

591  Detroit  City   Railway   Co.,  car 

tickets 20  00 

592  Edson,    Moore    &    Co.,  cotton 

cloth... 28  26 

593  Fort  Wayne  &  Elm  wood  Rail- 

way Co.,  car  tickets 7  50 

594  Grand   River   Avenue  Railway 

Co.,  car  tickets 10  cx) 

595  B.  Reilly,  car  tickets 1225 

596  Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  hose. .  129  75 
.S99    Jonn  R.  King,  sundry  bills '3  95 

617  Bentley  Oil  Co.,  oil 9  85 

618  A.  M.  Parker,  sal  soda 4  cx) 

619  Boydell  Bros.,  paint i  cx) 

620  R.  Byrne  &  Co.,  mops   10  (x> 

621  Detroit  City  Railway   Co.,  car 

tickets 10  Of) 

622  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 3  05 

623  F^ort  Wayne  &   Elmvvood  Rail- 

way Co.,  car  tickets 10  (x>          367  36 
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Oct.      642     Bentlejr  Oil  Co.,  oil $  3  70 

643    Baker,  Grey  &  Co  ,  corduroy ...  24  38 
r>45     Detroit  City  Railway   Co.,  car 

tickets 20  00 

647  Detroit    Gas    Light    Co.,    gas, 

September 35  25 

648  Theo.    II.    Eaton    &    Co.,    ink 

materials 15  02 

649  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  September  555 

650  Grand   River  Railway  Co.,  car 

tickets 5  00 

651  A.  Laitner,  brushes 51  56 

652  F.  J.  Martz  &  Co.,  mop  sticks.. .  2  00 

653  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  directory ....  10  oo 

654  Schulte  Soap  Co.,  soap 28  80 

655  Tel.  and  Tel.  Con.  Co.,  telephone  2250 

656  Taylor,      Wolfenden      &     Co., 

towels 3  cx) 

^>57    John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 23  20 

687     Bentley  oil  Co.,  oil 21  25 

690  Detroit  Willow  Works,  rattans.  2  50 

691  Detroit  City   Railway  Co  ,  car 

tickets 10  00 

692  Dickinson  c^  Hood,  hardware.. .  391  39 

693  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  i  49 

694  A.  Laitner,  brushes 42  cx) 

695  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co.,  hardware.  4  56 
697     Zabriska    A:     Bennett,     rubber 

stamps 4  CX) 

UjS    H.  C.  Weber  &  Co  ,  hardware...  2  20 

^»99    John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 11  80  $      741  09 

Nov.     722     Black  Hardware  Co.,  hardware.  2  85 

723  R.  Byrne  &  Co.,  tin  work 1025 

724  Water  Commission,  water  tax. .  S23  00 

725  Detroit  City    Railway  Co.,  car 

tickets 7  (X) 

726  Detroit   News  Co.,  books,  poor 

children 28  cx> 

72S    Theo.    H.    Eaton    &   Son,    ink 

materials 15  00 

729     Kdson,  Noore  «S:  Co.,  dust  cloth.  6  38 


!44  52 

9  50 

12  33 

• 

31  50 

4  50 

36  00  $ 

1,334  70 

26  15 
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Nov.     730    Grand  River  Railway  Co.,  car 

tickets $  2  00 

731  Home  of  Industry,  brooms 25  48 

732  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  October. .  5  55 

749  John  Miller,  laundering 3  00 

750  Detroit    Gas    Light    Co.,    gas, 

October 67  75 

751  Detroit  News  Co.,  books,  poor 

children 

752  A.  Laitner,  brushes 

753  Jo^i"  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

754  Bentley  Oil  Co.,  kerosene  oil. . . 

755  Detroit     Business     University, 

book-keeping  blanks 

756  Dickinson  Sc  Hood,  hardware.. . 
Dec.      769    Bentley  Oil  Co.,  kerosene  oil. . . 

770    Detroit    Gas    Light    Co.,  gas, 

November 88  88 

772  Detroit   City  Railway   Co.,  car 

tickets 5  00 

773  Theo.    U,    Eaton    &    Son,    ink 

material 

774  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  November 
755    Thomas  Jackson,  ice 

776  Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

777  Wolverine  Paper  Co.,  paper. ...  10  00  175  46 
Jan.       803     Bentley  Oil  Co  ,  kerosene  oil . . . 

S05  Cray,  Rood  &  Co.,  corduroy 

806  R.  Byrne  &  Co.,  mop  swabs. . . . 

807  W.  R,  Cole,  slate  rulers         

S()8  Detroit    Gas     Light    Co.,    gas, 

December 

^yj  Detroit  Paper  Co.,  paper  bags. . 
8*10  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  December 
811  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. . 
813    Theo.  H .  Eaton  &  Son,  copperas 

816  Jenness  A:  McCurdy,lamp  wicks 

817  A.  L.aitner,  brushes 

S19    Tel.   and    Tel.    Con.   Co.,  tele- 
phones  

820  II.  C.  Weber  A:  Co.,  hardware. . 

821  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 
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Jan.       822     H.  Merdian,  charcoal $  i  50 

832  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills. ...  8  07 

833  A.  Laitner,  brushes 63  00 

835     Edson,  Moore  &  Co.,  dust  cloth.  18  63 

837     Dean,  Godfrey  &  Co.,  pulleys. .  i  25 

839  Calvert  Litho.  and  Engrav.  Co., 

map 1 2  00 

840  Chas.  A.  McLees,  kerosene  oil.  16  06  $     457  50 

Feb.      853    R.  Byrne  &  Co.,  mop  swabs  and 

handles 11   12 

854  Bentley  Oil  Co.,  kerosene  oil. . .  16  60 

855  Detroit    Gas     Light  Co.,    gas, 

February 77  37 

856  Detroit  News  Co.,  books,  poor 

children 330  42 

857  Theo.  H.  Eaton  &  Son,  sal  soda  3  oS 
859     Home  of  Industry,  brooms 21  50 

861  Jenness     &      McCurdy,     lamp 

chimneys i  88 

862  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  February.  8  10 

863  S.  A.  Munger  6c  Co.,  hardware.  9  Si 

864  Macauly  Bros.,  books  for  night 

schools Js  So 

865  C.  A.  McLees,  kerosene  oil ^7  ^^ 

866  A.  M.  Parker,  matches 4  ocj 

868  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  2  40 

869  Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills..*. ...  1430 
875     Gebhard  Paper  Co.,  straw  board  4  So 

882  Wolverine  Paper  Co.,  paper 5  00 

883  K.  H.Jacobs,  music 500 

892  Macaply  Bros.,  books  for  night 

schools 42  72 

893  D,  M.  Ferry  Seed  Co.,  seeds. ...  i  08 
Detroit    News    Co.,    books  for 

poor  children 151   11 

S96    Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 14  ^H 

907    John  Miller,  washing  towels...  3  00          754  37 

Mar.      913     Detroit    Gas     Light    Co.,    gas, 

February 86  26 

914  S.  Taplin,  flowers 25  00 

915  Fisher  Electric  Co.,  wire 3  65 
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Mar.     916    Cray,  Rood  &  Co ,  corduroy $  24  70 

91 7  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  February .  6  30 

918  Bently  Oil  Co.,  oil 23  65 

919  C.  A.  McLees,  oil 302 

921     L.  Black  &  Co.,  glasses 3  50 

0    923    Zabriska    &     Bennett,     rubber 

stamp I  65 

••     924    Williams,    Sheley     &     Brooks, 

soap I  15 

925  Detroit  Soap  Co.,  soap 2 1  90 

926  Keenan  &  Jahn,  glass 2  75 

927  Detroit  News   Co.,    books    for 

•                  poor  children 190  59 

928  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills ^7  ^5 

908    Detroit  Odor  Purifier  Co.,  Alex- 

iteria 68  40 

938    C.  A.  McLees,  oil 1448 

940  Conrad  Fey,  oil 5  00 

941  A.  Laitner,  brushes 2 1  00 

942  T.  H.  Eiiton  &  Son,  ink  material  18  29 

943  Taylor,    Woolfenden      iS:    Co , 

towels 5  4^ 

945     ILL.  Dornian,  mop  wringers. .  7  50 

948  F.  M.  Lyon,  supplies 622 

949  H.  B.  Mulliken,  supplies 207 

950  Electrical  Con.  Co.,  fittings 13  63 

951  Edison  Illuminating   Co.,   elec- 

tricity    2   (X) 

953  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware. .  5  60 

954  D.  &  M.  R.  R .,  freight 2  87  $      593  43 

Apr.      964     Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware..  7  ck) 

967  Tel.   and   Tel.    Con."  Co.,  tele- 

phones   22  50 

968  M.  H.  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  bar- 

rel   1   50 

969  Jas.   E.   Davis  iV:   Co.,  chamois 

skins I  75 

970  A.  Laitner,  brushes y6  47 

971  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  March 6  90 

972  Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 12  11 

973  Detroit    Gas     Light    Co.,    gas, 

March 62  «;o 
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Apr.     9S3    Detroit   News  Co.,  books,  poor 

children $ 

984  Bentley  Oil  Co.,  oil       

985  Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

994     Detroit  Odor  Purifier  Co., alex- 

iteria 2160$      42455 

May      99S    Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

999    Williams,  Sheley  &  Brooks,  soap 

i(X)i     Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  April 

i(X)2     Detroit    Gas    Light    Co.,   gas, 

April 

loi  I     James  E.  Davis  1^  Co.,  sponges.. 

1013  Shulte  Soap  Co.,  soap 

1014  Allan    Shelden    &    Co.,  cotton 

cloth 

1015  T.  H.  Eaton  &  Son,  ink  material 

1016  John  Miller,  washing  towels. . . 

1017  A.  Laitner,  brushes 

1018  II.  H.  Scuffeldt  &  Co.,  alcohol. . 
1026     Michigan  Germicide  Co.,  germ- 
icide   

1028     Detroit  Odor  Purifier  Co.,  alex- 

iteria 2070  23372 

June    1030    Taylor,     Woolfenden     ^    Co., 

towels 

1032  II.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . 
1^33     ^^'-  J-    Penfield    &     Son,    lawn 

mowers 

1034  Mutual  Gus  Co.,  gas.  May 

1035  Hodgson  <S:  Howard,  hardware. 
103^1  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas.  May 
1037     Detroit  Soap  Co.,  soap 

1040  R.  Byrne  &  Co.,  hardware 

104 1  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

1042  J.  E.  Davis  Si  Co.,  acids 

1043  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co.,  hardware. 

1056  Rathbone,  Sard  Sc  Co  ,  stove  re- 

pairs  

1057  A.  Laitner,  brushes 
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Fuel. 

July.     524     Pittmans  &  Dean,  hard  and  soft 

coal $  649  40 

532  Pittmans  &  Dean,  hard  and  soft 

coal.. 2,71435 

533  F.    W.    Richardson,    weighing 

coal 7570$   3»439  45 

'^^%'     551     Pittmans  &  Dean,  hard  and  soft 

coal 1,754  31 

552  Work  men*s  pay -roll,  storing, ...  6920 

553  T.    W.    Richardson,    weighing 

coal 51  05 

558     Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing...  2  25 

573  T.  W.  Richardson,  weighing  coal  48  90 

574  Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing. . .  1905 
557     Pittmans  &  Dean,  hard  and  soft 

coal 1,53865 

5S1     Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing...  14  00       3497  41 
Sept.     610    Pittmans  &  Dean,  hard  and  soft 

coal 1*960  72 

61 1  F.  Besancon,  wood 975  90 

612  T.    W.    Richardson,     weighing 

coal 56  40 

615     Y^orkmen's  pay-roll,  storing...  19  25       3,012  27 

Oct.      665     Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 20  83 

686    Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing. . .  875 

704  Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing. . .  75 

705  J.  &  T.  Hurley,  kindling 302  52          332  85 

Nov.     718     Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing...  3  25 

720     Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing...  1688 

733  Workmen's  pay. roll,  storing...  2  75 

734  F.  Besancon,  wood 108  90 

735  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 52202 

748     Workmen's  pay-roll,  storing...  3  25 
757    T.    W.    Richardson,    weighing 

coal 13  25          670  30 

Dec.      781     W.  B.  Miller,  sawing  wood 76  01 

783  F.  Besancon,  wood 56  93 

784  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 59  40 

793     W.  B.  Miller,  sawing  wood 10  34          202  68 
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1S90. 

Jan*y     844  Pittmans  &  Dean,  soft  coal ....  $  432  36 

845  W.  B.  Miller)  sawing  wood 3  43 

846  H.  Johnston,  sawing  wood 2  25 

847  F.  Besancon,  wood 44  5^  $      482  60 

Feb>    884  T.    W.    Richardson,    weighing 

coal 18  50  iS  50 

Mar.      930  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 193  14 

931  T.    W.    Richardson,    weighing 

coal 6  45  199  59 

April    980  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal -8  34 

986  F.  Besancon,  wood 9  00 

987  J.  &  T.  Hurley,  kindling 9  92 

<>90  J.  &  T.  Hurley,  kindling 7  55            54  81 

May     1007  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 44  20            44  20 


$  11,954  66 

PHrniturc, 

Ju^y      534    J.  H.  Black  &  Co.,  carpet $  1467$        1467 

A.ug.     554     Workmen*s  pay-roll,  re-seating.  76  79 

557                "                "                  **  4^*^  53 

572                '*                "                  "  55  5« 

5^2               "               **                 "  49  50          230  32 

Sept.     583     Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating..  49  28 
588    J.  H.  Black  &  Co.,  carpet,  Tap- 

pan 5  50 

597     Peters  Bros.,  cleaning  and  lay- 
ing carpets 22  28 

609     Workmen's  pay-roll,  book  cases  43  30 

614     Workmen's  pay-roll,  book  cases  8  75 

626    Workmen's  pay-roll,  book  cases  15  56          144  67 

Oct.      641     Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  22  50 

644  Clough  &  Warren    Organ   Co., 

tuning  piano 2  00 

645  Detroit  News  Co.,  clocks 153  <x) 

663    Globe  Furniture  Co.,  seats 607  76 

688    Clough  c^  Warren   Organ    Co., 

tuning  piano 2  oo          7S7  26 

Nov.     719    Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  3  75 

721                "                 "                *'  18  77 
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Nov.     736    Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-6eating.$  36  44 
737    Globe    Furniture    Co.,    writing 

arms 5^50 

73S    Keenan  &  Jahn,  desks 76  00 

739    Ideal  Window  Shade  Co.,  shade 

repairing 1 29  49 

747    Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  2458 
759              "                "              umbrella 

stands 40  29  $      381  82 

Dec.      768    Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  24  55 

779  *'               "               "  31  63 

780  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  seats 1*3^7  89 

782     Ideal    Window   Shade   Co.,  re- 
pairing shades 6  44 

789    H.  M.  Park,  ventilators 600 

794  Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  51  62 

795  Ideal   Window   Shade   Co.,   re- 

pairing shades 63  80 

800    Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  32  68       1,604  ^' 
1890. 

Jan.      801     Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  54^3 

802    Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  8  71 

814  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  matting..  117  37 

815  Peter  Grim,  tuning  piano 200 

824  Globe  Furniture  Co., ink  wells.  24  07 

825  Moreton  Trucking  Co.,  trucking  8  00 
831     Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  21  52 

841  Ideal   Window    Shade   Co.,  re- 

pairing shades 7  84 

842  Fulton  Iron  and  Engine  Works, 

bell 157  20 

843  Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  2293 

851                "                **                "  33  94           458  41 

Feb.      852     Workmen's  pay-roll,  re-seating.  42  03 

S58    H.  D.  E^waras  &  Co.,  matting.  59  61 

860    Hudson  &  Symington,  carpet...  7293 

867     F.    J.     Schwankovsky,    tuning 

piano 2  00 

885     Freund  Bros.,  curtains ^39  5 1 

891     Workmen's  pay-roll,  seating. . .  36  00 

902  Freund  Bros.,  curtains i3  51 

903  Keenan  &  Jahn,  desks. . , 114  00 

909    H.M.Park,  ventilators 7  20          486  79 
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Mar.     920  Joseph  Parks,  pointers $  35  00 

922  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  matting..  38  93 

929  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  seats 1*^59  41 

944  Peter  Grim,  tuning  piano 4  00 

952  H.  D.  Edwards  Sc  Co.,  matting. .  19  60  $  1,946  93. 

April^    966  Daniel  Anglim,  repairing  clocks  ^  i  50 

978  Freund  Bros.,  curt<ain8 59  09 

979  Ideal  Window  Shade  Co.,  shades  i  40 
991  Cleveland  School  Furniture  Co., 

desks 202  45 

996  M.  M.  Rose,  piano 75  00          339  44 

May    1000  J.  H.  Black  &  Co.,  carpet 7  23 

1009  H.  M.  Clark,  ventilators 20  00 

1012  N.  Bloom  &  Co.,  flags 41  00 

1022  Keenan  &  Jahn,  desks 102  00          1 70  23. 

June    1031  H.  R.Williams,  piano  cover. . .  4  00 

1038  J.  H.  Black  &  Co.,  carpet 5  75 

1039  Dean,   Godfrey   &  Co.,  curtain 

cord 4  82 

1052  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  seats 369  98          384  55 


$     6,949  70. 


Printing  and  Stationery. 


July      517     Daily  Abend  Post,  advertising. $  4  cxj 

518  CM.  Rousseau,  printing 4096 

519  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 

ery    1  35 

520    Detroit  Evening  Journal,  adver- 
tising   3  i>5 

521  Evening  News,  advertising 784 

522  GuUey,  Bornman  i^  Co.,  print- 

ing    36  80 

523  Tribunfe  Printing  Co.,   advertis- 

ing   1000 

524  Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery .. .  355  13          459  93- 
A.ug.     539     Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising.  10  so 

540  Daily  Abend  Post,  advertising.  6  So    * 

541  Detroit  Journal  Co.,  advertising  9  45 

542  Detroit  Evening    News,   adver- 

tising    26  46 
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Aug.     543    Lrozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. $  2  00 

544  Michigan      Arbeiter      Zeitung, 

advertising 2  80 

545  C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 53  00 

546  Tribune  Printing  Co.,  advertis- 

ing   20  00 

547  Calvert   Litho.   and   Engraving 

Co.,  lithographing 5  00 

566  Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery .. .      1,00580 

567  Detroit  Evening   News,  adver- 

tising    44  10 

568  Detroit  Evening  Journal,  adver- 

tising   14  99 

469    Jenkins  Printing  Co.,  printing..  45  00 

570  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co,  printing.  585 

571  Winn  &  Hammond,  printing. , .  3025        1,28200 

Sept.    589    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery ...  57  08 
598    Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 
ery    31  63 

601  Daily  Abend  Post,  advertising.  9  00 

602  Detroit  Evening  Journal,  adver- 

tising    252 

603  Detroit  Evening   News,   adver- 

tising   II  76 

604  Herold  Company,  advertising..  6  00 

605  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  priming.  56  84 

606  C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 3325 

616    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery...  28  12 

624  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing.  875 

625  James  Markey,  printing 20  00          264  95 

Oct.    .  658    Detroit  Evening  Journal,  adver- 
tising   I  28 

659  Detroit  Evening   News,  adver- 

tising    I 66  87 

660  Michigan    Volksblatt,  advertis- 

ing   12  30 

661  Richmond,     Backus     Co.,     sta- 

tionery    2  85 

662  Tribune  Printing  Co.,  advertis- 

ing    29  66 

689    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery. . .  9  75 
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Oct.      696    Richmond,     Backus     Co.,     sta- 
tionery   J^        20  02 

697  Detroit   Evening   News,  adver- 

tising   2  95 

698  Gulley,  Bornman  &  Co.,  print- 

ing  

702  James  Marker,  printing 

703  C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing     

Nov.     741     Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising. 

742  Daily  Abend  Post,  advertising.. 

743  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. 

744  C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 

745  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 

ery 20  55 

746  Gulley,  Bornman  &  Co.,  print- 

ing          2S4  70 

759    Herold  Co.,  advertising 8  40  454  32 

Dec.      770    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery. ..  500 

778     Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 
ery   3  25 

786    Michigan    Volksblatt,    advertis- 
ing  

7S6    C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 23  00  32  45 

Jan.       804     Burkhardt  &  Walker,  bill-post- 
ing  

S12     Detroit  NewF  Co..  stationery.. . 

SiS     Richmond,      Backus     Co.,    sta- 
tionery    20  90 

Sifj     Detroit     Public      Library,    lost 
books 

830    C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 

834    James  Markcy,        "  

836     Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery . . . 

S.^S     Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 
erv 

S48     C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 

Feb.      870    Calvert  Lithographing   Co.,  di- 
plomas    27  28 

871  Detroit   Publishing   Co.,   print- 

ing          104  25 

872  Detroit  Abend  Post,  advertising  2  00 
b73     Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising.           10  10 
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Feb.      874     Detroit   Evening   News,  adver- 

tising $  9  00 

876  Guile V,  Bomman  &  Co.,  print- 

ing  

877  James  Marlcey,  printing 

878  Miciiigan  Voilcsblatt,  printing. . 

879  Riclimond,     Baclcus     Co.,    sta- 

tionery   

880  Charies  M.  Rousseau,  printing. 
8S1     Tribune  Printing  Co.,  printing. 

883     Win.  F.  Moore,  printing 

895     Detroit  University,  blanks 

897     Riclimond,  Backus  Co.,  st'ti'nVy 
89S     Detroit  Journal  Co.,  advertising 
899    Tribune  Printing  Co.,  advertis- 
ing  

ijoo    Herold  Company,  advertising. . 
901     Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  printing 

932  Herold  Company,  advertising. . 

933  Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising. 

934  ^V.  F.  Moore,  printing 

935  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 

ery  

955  Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery. . . 

956  C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 

957  Herold  Company,  advertising.. . 
9^8     Daily  Abend  Post,  advertising. 
959    GuUey,  Bornnian  6c   Co.,   print- 
ing   1725$      35274 

April     965     Burkhardt   &  Walker,  bill  post- 
ing   6  25 

974  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 

ery   

975  Munn  &  Co.,  advertising 

876     GuUey,  Bornman  &  Co.,  printing 
975     Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery. . . 
•/SS     Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 
ery   .'   

<y89     W.  F.  Moore,  printing -7  25  1 13  80 

May     i(W3     C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 

1004     Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery... 
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May  1005  Detroit  Publishing  Co.«  print- 
ing  $  15  «> 

1006  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 
ery   28  00 

looS    Western  Publishing  Co.,  maps .         80000 

1019  Detroit  News  Co.,  stationerv. . .  13  97 

1020  M.  Kramar,  advertising 1  50 

102 1  Michigan  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  ad- 

vertising   3  50 

1027    F.  Barcroft,  maps 47  25  $      992  22 

June.  1044     Sontag  Herald,  advertising i  50 

1045  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 

ery   767  ' 

1046  C.  M.  Ruosseau,  printing -27  50 

1047  W,  F.  Moore,  printing 4  25 

1048  Evening  News  Co.,  advertising.  14  70 
!o49    Detroit  Free  Press  Co.,  adver- 
tising   6  30 

1050  Detroit  Tageblatt,  advertising. .  240 

1051  Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery. . .  5  23            69  55 


$    4'973  50 


Rent. 


Julv  523  H.  N.  Williams,  Ungraded $        50  m>  $        5000 

*^"g-  550  ^'  N.  Williams,  Ungraded 

Sept.  600  H.  N.  Williams,  Ungraded 

Oct.  664  H.  N.  Williams,  Ungraded 

Nov.  740  H.  N.  Williams,  Ungraded 

Dec.  787  H.  N.  Williams,  Ungraded 

Jan.  S23  H.N.Williams,  Ungraded 

Mar.  912  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Graduating  Class.. 


50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

qo  00 

30  00 

30  00 

$ 

380  oa 

Census. 

Sept.     629     Peter  La  Tour,  Washington J^  3788 

630  J.  Hathoefer,  Everett 39  ^5 

631  L.  E.  Sickler,  Wilkins 38  3o 

632  H.  A.  Welfair,  John  Owen 30  60 
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Sept.     633    Charles  StegHch,  Belief ontahie.  $  29  35 

634  H.  E.  Candler,  Hancock 19  33 

635  Geo.  L.  Renaud,  Cass 36  02 

636  W.  R.  O'Neit,  Jefferson 26  40 

637  B.  Goode,  Barstow 35  23 

63S     P.  Barry,  Jackson 31  68 

639  W.  J.  Holmes,  Custer  and   Mc- 

Kinstry 24  48 

640  W.  W.  Bishop,  Irving . 33  73  $      3^2  65 

Oct.      6^)6    |.  P.  Shanahan,  NickoU 38  35 

667  L.  Hartwig,  Campbell 84  50 

668  J.  Campau,  Tilden  and  Hickey.  23  57 

669  W.  Stuart,  Webster 43  22 

670  P.  J.  M.  Halley,  Chaney 7560 

671  L.J.  Rice,  Hubbard 1873 

672  John  Volt,  Russell 104  90 

673  W.  F.  Rollbuehler,  Duffield  ...  58  83 

674  A.  Behrens,  Lincoln 50  28 

675  C.  Lungerhausen,  Bishop 64  67 

676  M.    McKeogh,    Brownson    and 

Johnston 68  62 

677  Wm.  Stevenson,  Pitcher 44  28 

678  J.  K.  Soultz,  Firnane 2943 

679  John  George,  Norvell 70  25 

680  James  McQueen,  Van  Dyke  and 

Bellevue 38  28 

681  Frederick  J.  Watson,  Bagley . . .  26  47 

682  D.  J.  Spinning,  Franklin 28  40 

683  N.  Bostwick,  Tappan 34  60 

684  H.  Olenbrook,  Farrand  and  Gar- 

field    45  20 

685  P.  J.  M,  Hickey,  Clay 27  20 

710  James  Kelley,  Houghton ►. 8645 

711  Albert  Schneider,  Craft 2697 

712  Chas.  Stigler,  Bellefontaine . . . .  3000 

713  James  McQueen,  Van  Dyke  and 

Bellevue 1 5  oa 

714  W.  J.  Holmes,   McKinstry  and 

Custer 15  OC- 
T'S   J"    J-     Campau,      Tilden      and 

Hickey 1200 
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Oct.      716  II.  A.  Welfare,  compiling $ 

717  L.  J.  Rice,  Hubbard 

Nov.     762  Henry  A.  Welfare,  compiling. . 

763  A.  Voelkel,  Ferry  and  Gratiot.. 

764  Frank    Larke,     Newberry    and 

Livernois 

765  Joseph    F.    Dooley,    compiling 

census 

766  Frank  X.  Todenbier,  compiling. 

767  W.  F.  Rollbuehler,  Clinton 

Dec.     796  Frank  Todenbier,  compiling. . . 

797  Wni.  Doole^^,  compiling. 

79S  Wm.  Dooley,  compiling 

799  Frank  Todenbier,  compiling 


}>   40  00 

IS  00  $ 

1,215  80 

16  00 

36  50 

38 15 

16  00 

18  00 

55  50 

180  15 

28  00 

22  00 

9  00 

12  00 

71  00 

$ 

1,849  60 

Miscellaneous. 

July.     525     W.  E.  Baubie,  attorney,   truant 

cases $        10  00 

537  Herbert  L.  Reeves,  clerk.  Secre- 
tary's office 

53S  Frank  Wilson,  clerk,  Super- 
visor's office  


45  00 

45  00  $ 

100  00 

75  00 

40  00 

3  «> 

Aug.     555     Ji.    Reilly,     clerk.    Superinten- 
dent's office 

556    John  G.  Hawley,  attorney  fees.. 

576  J.  E.  Mcllvain,  livery 

577  B.    Reilly,     clerk,    Superinten- 

dent's office 75  00 

57S  Frank  Wilson,  clerk,  Super- 
visor's office 

579     Bennett  «!s:  Williams,  livery 

5Jx>  Herbert  L.  Reeves,  clerk,  Secre- 
tary's office 45  <>o  294  00 

Sept.     607     Bennett  &  Williams,  livery 

60S    J.  E.  Mcllvain,  livery 

()i3    J.  E.  Mcllvain,  livery 

627     Herbert  L.  Reeves,  clerk,  Secre- 

tarv's  office 45  «> 


45 

00 

II 

00 

45 

00 

19 

GO 

3 

00 

3 

GO 
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Sept.  628  Frank  Wilson,  clerk,  Super- 
visor's office $       45  00  $      1 15  00 

Oct.      706     H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  flag  pole 

tackle loi  59 

707  Moreton  &  Backus,  lumber 7  75 

708  H.  L.  Reeves,  clerk,  Secretary's 

office. 55  00 

709  F.   Wilson,  clerk,   Supervisor's 

office 5S  00  -219  34 

Nov.     727    J.  C.  Edmond,  livery 8  00 

76)    Herbert  L.  Reeves,  clerk,  Secre- 
tary's office 55  00 

761     Frank    Wilson,     clerk.    Super- 
visor's office 5500  iiS  00 

Dec.     788    John  Kent  &  Son,  livery 4  00 

790  Thomas      Henderson,     witness 

fees 5  00 

791  Frank  Wilson,  clerk.   Superin- 

tendent's office 55  00 

702     Herbert  L.  Reeves,  clerk.  Secre- 
tary's office , 5500  119  00 

Jan.       826     A.  W.  Freer,  livery 700 

827  C.  K.  Trombley,  paving  assess- 

ment    182  48 

828  John  Kent  &  Son,  livery 300 

849     Frank     Wilson,     clerk.    Super- 
visor's office 55  00 

8so     H.  L.  Reeves,  clerk.  Secretary's 

office 55  00  302  48 

F'eb.       887     Pay-roll,  inventory  clerks 83  92 

888  F.      X.      Todenbier,    assistance 

Secretary's  office 32  00 

889  D.    Enright,    assistance    Secre- 

tary's office 27  75 

890  Tilden  school  fire  bills 1*43673 

904  Pay-roll,  inventory  clerks 3o  00 

905  H.   L.    Reeves,    clerk.    Secre- 

tary's office 55  00 

906  F.    Wilson,    clerk.   Supervisor's 

office ^ «;  (X) 

910    Tilden  School  fire  bills 671    15       2.391  55 
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Mar.     911     Workmen's  pay-roll,   Inventory 

clerk 3600 

936  Workmen's  payrollf  inventory 

clerk 24  00 

937  Workmen's  pay-roll,  inventory 

clerk 29  50 

946  John  Kent  &  Son,  livery 2  00 

947  Burkhardt  &  Walker,  bill  post- 

ing   1000 

960  W.  E.  Robinson,  visiting  trip.. .  2  75 

961  H.  L.  Reeves,  clerk.  Secretary's 

office .S.S  00 

962  F.  Wilson,  clerk.  Supervisor's 

office 55  00 

963  Tilden  School  bills,  3rd  install- 

ment           330  22  544  47 

Apr.     982     C.  K.  Trombly,  taxes 24   16 

992  II.  L.  Reeves,  clerk,  Secre- 
tary's office 55  00 

933     F"'   Wilson,    clerk.   Supervisor's 

office 55  00 

995     T.  P.  Tuite,  taxes 1 25  95 

997     W.  E.  Bauble,  attorney 50  00  310  1 1 

May    loio    Tilden  School  fire  bills S69  40 

1023  A.  W.  Freer,  livery  bills 16  50 

1024  F.   Wilson,    clerk.   Supervisor's 

office 5500 

1025  H.  L.  Reeves,  clerk.  Secretary's 

office 55  00 

1029     E.  S.  Walter,  University   visit- 
ing trip 520       1,001   10 

June.  1053     A.  W.  Freer,  livery 13  00 

1054  W.  E.  Bauble,  balance  Supreme* 

Court  expenses 14  00 

1055  Frank     Wilson,    clerk.    Super- 

visor's office 55  00 

1058     H.  L.  Reeves,  clerk,  Secretary's 

office 5500  13700 


$     5,652  05 
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REPAIR    FUND. 


Materuds, 

Julv      323    George  Hanlev,  plastering $  200 

327  J.  W.  Whiting,  blacksmitliing. .  6  40 

328  B.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  repairing 

roof 700 

329  George  Uridge,  teaming 13  76 

330  Adam  J.  Ortii,  tin  work 106  50 

331  Peter  Dingeman*8,  lumber 39^45 

332  Thomas  McGregor,  fire  boxes. .  10  77 

333  C     A.   Strelinger   &  Co.,  hard- 

ware   2  70 

334  Francis  Hy ns,  brick 142  50 

335  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  7  25 

336  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  2  88 

337  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co.,  hardware..  16  86 

338  Higglns  &  Taepke,  paints 163  50 

339  William  Reid,  paints 49  So 

341  Webster  &  Meath,  steam  fittings  3  24 

342  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  stone,  lime 

and  cement 131  00 

343  Boydell  Bros.,  paint 275 

34s     Boydell  Bros.,  paint 8  80 

346  James  C.  Cobb,  cut  stone 5*  72 

347  John  Deppert,  teaming 9600 

34S     Peter  Dingemans.  lumber 226  42 

349  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  gaskets. .  2  25 

350  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paint 104  03 

35 1  Francis  Hy  ns,  brick 90  co 

352  H.  Heames  &  SonK,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 109  76 

353  Kennedy  &  Greig,  castings 9  98 

354  E.  W.  Leach,  lumber 31*^27 

355  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co.,  hardware.  36  06 

356  Stephen  Pratt,  castings i  25 

357  William  Reid,  paints 50  50 

358  Webster  ^   Meathe,   steam  fit- 

tings   138.^  $  2,1 76  96 
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Aug.     361     Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware..  .$  26  50 

362  Aaani  J.  Orth,  tin  work 207  63 

363  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam  fit- 

tings    222  93 

364  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware..  4  40 

365  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  gaskets. .  2  82 

366  John  Deppert,  teaming 61  44 

367  Boy  dell  Bros.,  paints 255  65 

368  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  15  96 

369  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 444  92 

370  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 97  45 

371  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 171  65 

372  E.  W.  Leech,  lumber 46709 

373  Francis  Hyns,  brick '57  50 

374  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co.,  hardware.  2  22 

376  C.    A.   Strelinger  &  Co.,  hard- 

ware 3  05 

377  George  Uridge,  teaming 2933 

381  A.  Backus,  Jr.,  &  Son,  sawdust.  1  00 

382  Boydell  Bros.,  paint 70  92 

383  City    of     Detroit,    sewer    con- 

tractors    225 

384  John  W.  Drury,  tin  work 7^39 

385  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 271  60 

386  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. .  56  22 

387  Detroit  Lead  Pipe  Works,  steam 

fittings I   10 

388  H.  Heames  &  Son,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 221   27 

389  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  clay..  16  47 

390  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  89  44 

391  Francis  Hyns,  brick 105  00 

392  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  4  30 

393  lliggi"s  &  Taepke,  paints 262  72 

394  E.  W.  Leech,  lumber 33^  7© 

395  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs 8  50 

396  William  Reid,  paints  and  oils. ..  7^  49 

397  George  J.  Sexaur,  tin  work 17  5^ 

398  George  l' ridge,  teaming 7  66 
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Aug.     399    Webster    &   Meathe,  steam   fit- 
tings   $  2 lo  39 

400    C.  K.  Trombley,  sewer  assess- 
ment   6S  84  $  4,067  yU 

Sept.     404    John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 5  oo 

405  Geo.  Hanley,  plastering 789  89 

406  F   Schillinger,  asphalt  floors 537^3 

407  Richard     Wilson,      loan     jack 

screws 10  a) 

408  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  1 26  53 

409  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hard  ware..  7  56 

410  James   Flower    &   Bros.,  steam 

fittings 3  48 

411  H.  D.  Edwurds  &  Co.,  gaskets.  9  o() 

412  Detroit     Lead      Pipe      Works, 

steam  fittings i  20 

413  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co  ,  hardware.  2  39 

414  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 143  70 

415  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber -0937 

416  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware...  143  68 

417  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 12198 

418  Jas.  C.  Cobb,  cut  stone 102  32 

419  Boydell  Bros.,  paint 31  38 

420  Mason  L.  Brown,  surveying.. . .  6  00 

421  W.    H.   Anderson,  blacksmith- 

ing 47  7^ 

422  Webster    \:    Meathe,  steam  fit- 

tings    153-25 

423  George  Uridge,  teaming 35  00 

424  C.  K.  Trombley,   sewer  assess- 

ment   97  44 

425  William  Reid,  glass 16  50 

426  H.  Heames  &  Son,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 44  6cj 

427  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  clay 

and  brick 38  00 

430    H.    Heames  c^  Son,  sand  lime 

and  cement 18  10 

.    431     W.  E.  Heames  &  Son,  fire  brick 

and  clay 43  .=>« 

432  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings.  655 

433  Hodgson    <S:  Howard,  hardware  6  13, 
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Sept.    434     H.  D.  Edwards  A;  Co.,  gaskets.  .$  192 

435  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 62  50 

436  Detroit  Water  Commission,  iron 

sleeve i  11 

437  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 5  00 

43S  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing 8  51 

439  Webster  &  Meathe,  steam  fit- 
tings   68  32 

441  B.   Armstrong  &   Co.,    roofing 

cement 6  00 

442  Geo.  Uridge,  teaming ^9  45  $  3i93o  1 

Oct.      445     W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing  34  45 

446  Board    Public  Works,  repaying  20  13 

447  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  gaskets. .  717 

448  J.  Flower  &  Bro.,  steam  fittings  3  56 

449  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  16  09 

450  Iliggins  Sc  Taepke,  paints 4  96 

451  Hodgson   &  Howard,  hardware  6  17 

452  H.  Heames  &   Sons,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 16  65 

453  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  brick.  15  00 

454  Moreton  &  Backus,  lumber 7^>  9^ 

455  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs. . .  30  40 

456  George  L'ridge,  teaming 23  00 

457  Philip  Uridge,    sewer     connec- 

tion    2  00 

45S  Webster  &  Meathe,  steam  fit- 
tings   93  18 

459  C.  K.  Trombley,  sewer  assess- 
ment   2900 

461  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  1 2  48 

462  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 1^7  43 

463  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware. . .  65  19 

464  H.    D.    Edwards  &  Co.,    rubber 

tubing I  45 

465  Faulconer  &  Emery,  lumber. . .  3  38 

466  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  clay . .  3  50 

467  A.  Harvey  Si  Son,  steam  fittings  8  42 
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Oct.      468    Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware... $  394 

469  Kingsley  &  Allen  Co.,  castings.  6  25 

470  Thomas   McGregor,  boiler  re- 

pairs    6  63 

471  J.  C.  McDonald,  brick 3000 

472  C.  K.  Trombley,  sewer  assess- 

ment   97  17 

473  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware...  i  45 

474  George  Uridge,  teaming 20  45  $      756  ^S 

Nov.     478    W.  H .  Anderson  &  Sons,  black- 
smithing 260 

479  Burkhardt  &  Walker,  paste i  25 

480  James  C.  Cobb,  cut  ston^ 6  31 

481  Detroit  Cornice  Co.,  slate 2  75 

482  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 367-  36 

483  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 74  ^5 

484  H.  D.   Edwards   &  Co.,   rubber 

gaskets 14  11 

4S5    John  Deppert,  teaming 165  27 

486  A.  W.  Freer,  livery 600 

487  Benj.  Guiney,  repairs,  furnaces..  3  10 

488  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  22312 

489  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 34  77 

490  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  12  69 

491  Kennedy  &  Greig,  castings 3  33 

492  M.  C.  Martin  &  Co.,  sign  paint- 

ing    2  40 

493  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  tin  work i  80 

494  George  Uridge,  teaming 28  67 

495  C.  K    Trombley,  paving  assess- 

ment    1 1 3  76 

496  Webster  &  Mcathe,  steam  fit- 

tings   37  37 

497  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware.. .  13  28 

504  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  9  86 

505  Webster  &  Meathe,    steam    fit- 

tings    >6  74 

506  C.  K.  Trombley,  paving  assess- 

ment   251  32 

507  George  Uridge,  teaming 9  00 

508  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 73  22 
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Nov.     509    A.   Harvey   &  Sons,  steam   fit- 
tings   $ 

510  H.  Heames&  SonSf  sand 

511  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  brick. 

512  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 

513  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. 

Dec.     515  W.   H.   Anderson  &  Co.,  black- 
smithing 

516  Bennett  &  Williams,  livery 

517  John  Deppert,  teaming 

518  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware... 

519  Chas.  DuUea,  plumbing 

520  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand 

521  A.   Harvey  &   Sons,   steam  fit- 

tings   

522  George  Hanley,  plastering 

523  Higgins  Sc  Taepke,  paints 

524  E.  W.  Leech,  lumber 

525  Adam  J.  Orth  ,  slate 

526  £.  B.  Silliman,  rubber  tips 

527  George  Uridge,  teaming 

528  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . 
531     George  Uridge,  teaming 

Jan.       234  Kennedy  &  Greig,  castings 

536  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware. . . 

537  Detroit  Stove  Works,  cement. . 

538  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 

539  Boydell  Bros.,  paints 

540  The  Allan   Foundry    Co.,  cast- 

ings   27  64 

541  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  

542  Geo.  Uridge,  teaming 

543  Webster  &  Meathe,  plumbing. ! 

544  J.  W.  Whiting,  blacksmithing. 

545  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . 

546  Hodgson  cS:  Howard,  hardware. 

547  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 

548  H.  Heames  &  Son,  sand 

550  W.  E.  Heames  &  Son,  fire  clay 

551  Francis  Hyns,  brick 


4  39 

7  53 

IS  50 

82  45 

72  70  $  1,657  30 

3  19 

5  50 

35  00 

16  13 

52  24 

14  06 

55S 

13  25 

11  48 

10  00 

14  50 

5  4« 

24  11 

3  30 

8  34    222  oi 

15  92 

58  45 

23  50 

225  59 

»7  75 

7 

94 

20 

7S 

58 

79 

4 

82 

30 

52 

7 

61 

H 

43 

13 

24 

21 

25 

41 

25 
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Jan.      552     H .  Heames  &  Son,  sand $  20  4.S 

553  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  16  95 

554  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 72  61 

555  J.  C.  McDonald,  brick 660 

556  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs 1 2  03 

557  George  Uridge,  teaming 14  ^ 

558  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  36  83 

559  Webster  &   Meatlie,  steam  fit- 

tings    16  64 

560  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 2953 

561  John  Mondawatt,  excavating. . .  40  00  $      856  01 

FebV    565  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing  44  30 

566  H.  Brushaber,  chair  bottoms. ...  6  57 

567  Boy  dell  Bros.,  paints 85  78 

568  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 210  52 

569  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware..  33  01 

570  Dean,  Godfrey  &  Co.,  sash  cord  3  60 

571  John  Deppert,  teaming 86  25 

572  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  13  29 

573  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paint 36  47 

574  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  715 

575  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs. . .  69  85 

576  Rathbone,  Sard  &  Co.,  stove  re- 

pairs    3  29 

577  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  3  53 

578  Webster  Sc   Meathe,   steam    fit- 

tings    8  20 

579  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand 3  55 

580  C.  K.  Trombly,  street  opening..  1200 

551  George  L'ridge,  teaming 19  66 

552  A.  Wohlfart,  moving  new  build- 

ing   20000 

553  George  Hanley,  plastering 178  93 

556  George  Uridge,  teaming 13  55 

557  J.  Kennedy,  teaming 43  75 

58S  Eureka      Wire       Works,      wire 

guards 1 7  8S 

5S<>     Peter  Dingemans.   lumber 19  16 

590  Higgins  a:  Taepke,  paints 4  4'' 

591  H.  C.  Weber  A:  Co.,  hardware..  3  63 
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Fcb'y    592     H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand $ 

593  W.  H.  Anderson  &*  Sens,  black- 
smithing  

594.  Webster  &  Meathe,  steam    fit- 
tings   

Mar.     597  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam  fit- 
tings  

598  George  Uridge,  teaming 

599  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  cement. . . . 

600  H.  C.  Weber  «Sc  Co.,  hardware. . 

601  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 

602  A.  Harvey  &  Sons,  steam  fittings 

603  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware. . 

604  John  Deppert,  teaming 

606  Cjeorge  Hanley,  plastering 

607  A.  W.  Freer,  livery 

6(j8    J.  C  Edmunds,  livery 

Txx;     Bennett  &  Williams,  livery 

611  Dickinson  ^  Hood,  hardware.. 

61 2  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 

^"3    John  Deppert,  teaming 

614  Thos.  Kennedy  iS:  Son,  teaming 

61 5  C.'hafi.  1  )ullea,  plumbing 

6j6     Cieo.  J.  Scxttucr,  tin  work 

617  Jah.  K.  Davis  A:  Co.,  sponges. ... 

Oih     Wt-bhtcr  ^  Meathe,  fittings 

O19  M.  C.  Weber  A:  Co.,  hardware.. 

ff/4j     A.  Harvey  A:  Sons,  fittings 

621      lUtytitiU  Mros.,  paint 

ffij.     li.  Hf*umcft  iS:  Sons,  cement 

Apr.      0^5  Wf.hhU'.r   \.   .Meathe,  steam   fit- 

»>"«»• 

6i6  DicklnHon  Sc  Hood,  hardware... 

ft2j     I  IlgginH  iSj  Taepke,  paints 

62S  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co..  hardware. . 

(li'j    ThoH.  Kennedy,  teaming 

630  Francis  I  lyns,  brick 

631  J.  T.  Whiting,  blacksmithing., . 

632  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  hardware 

^>33     George  Uridge,  teaming 

634  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  halyards. 
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^Pr.    635     Ralph  Phelps,  Uxes $ 

638  George  U ridge,  teaming 

639  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam    fit- 

tings   

640  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . 

641  E.  W .  Leech,  lumber 

642  Thomas  Kennedy,  teaming 

643  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings 

644  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 

645  H.  Heames  &    Sons,  sand  and 

lime 

646  Faulconer  &  Emery,  fiag  pole. . 

647  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  rubber.. . 

648  J.  C.  Edmunds,  livery 

649  Detroit  Paper  Co.,  paper  bags . . 

650  Detroit  City  Glass  Works,  glass 

651  Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  oil 

652  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. . 

653  W.  A.  Bourke,  tar 

954  Boy  dell  Bros.,  paints 

6c?  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

ft  '•«  ' 

smithing 4  65  ^        507  67 

V^     659     W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing  3  25 

660    John  Deppert,  teaming 22  55 

691     George  U ridge,  teaming 13  11 

662  H.    Heames  &   Sons,  sand   and 

lime 44  20 

663  Webster   A:   Meathe,  steam    tit- 

tings  6  32 

665     W.  H.  Anderson  A:  Son,  black- 
smithing  

667  John  Deppert,  teaming 

668  H.  D.  Edwards  \:  Co.,  halyards. 

669  Higgins  c^  Taepke,  paint 

670  H.   Heames   «Is:    Sons,   sand  and 

lime t . . 

671  A.  Harvey  \:  Son,  steam  fittings 

672  George  Uridge,  teaming 

673  H.  C.  Weber  A:  Co.,  hardware.. 

674  Webster   cV    Meathe,    steam  fit- 

tings   506$      29494 


3-! 
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61 
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63 

55 

65 

31 

25 
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June      677  John  Deppert,  teaming ,$  34  95 

67S  P,  Dingemans,  lumber 159  15 

679  J,  Kent  &  Son,  livery 3  00 

6S0  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paint 43  96 

652  Roehm  &  Davidson,  cordurov.  20  00 

653  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  tin  work 8  57 

684  F.  Tregaskus,  teaming i8  27 

6S5  George  Uridge,  teaming '9  45 

686  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  i  ^Ss 

687  Webster  ic   Meathe,   steam    fit- 

tings    112  41 

688  Dickinson  cS:  Hood,  hardware. .  10700 

689  H.  D.  Edwards  &c  Co.,  twine. . .  2  25 

690  F.  Ilyns  &  Co.,  brick 236  50 

691  H.   Heames  &   Sons,  sand   and 

Hme 57  25 

f>92  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Sons,  black- 
smithing 3  60 

693  Jas.  C.  Cobb,  cut  stone 1 1 1  23 

694  J..Doody,  teaming 10  00 

(y(j6  Geo.  Hanley,  plastering 57  55 

697  Adamant  Wall  Plaster,  adamant  8  40 

698  P.  Dingemans,  lumber 9S  91 

699  J.  Doody,  teaming 1 2  05 

700  J.  Deppert,  teaming 2<2  55 

701  J.  W.  Whiting,  blacksmithinji;..  10  35  $  1,1 


Labor. 


if   16,4 


July       ,^40  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing. $  1,561   90 

359              *'                  "                ''  ^,133  75  $  3/>' 

Aug.     375  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing.  2,221  06 

378                     "                          "                        "  52    (X) 

379  "                   *'                 *'  1,158  22 

380  ••       •            ''                 "  909  74 

402               "                   -                 "  847  73        5,1 

Sept.      403  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing.  73S  06 

42S               "                     "                 "  3^0  48 

4-'>               "                     •'                 ''  315   13 

440               '•                     '*                 "  46S  93        1,8 
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C)ct.      443  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing. $  40685 

444  '*                   *•                 *'  379  14 

460  ••                   "                **  351  28 

475  **                   "                 •*  334  54  *  i.47i  81 

Nov.     476  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing.  253  80 

477  "  *'                 »*  214  14 

478  **  "                **  141  35 

502  *•  *•                 "  248  21 

503  "  •*                 *»  154  88       1,012  38 
I>cc.      514  Workmen's  pay -roll,  repairing.  179  86 

529  *•  "                 *•  256  01 

530  »*  »*                '*  234  88 

532  •*                   "                ♦*  190  17          860  92 

J*n.       533  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing.  250  29 

535  **                  "               '•  353  09 

549  *'                  "               *•  279  68 

562  "  **                "  257  II 

563  »*  •'               "  174  20       1,314  37 
^'cb*y-  564  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing.  isi  81 

584  "  "               **  202  82 

585  "  "               "  23s  84 

595  **                  "                "  301  90          892  37 

Mar.      S96  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing.  222  67 

605  *'                  **                **  247  72 

610  *'                  **                **  214  45 

623  "                 "               "  igi  01          875  85 

Apr.     624  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing..  24244 

636  "  '*               •*  213  03 

637  "  *'               "  191  85 

656  "                   "              "  238  75          886  07 

May      657  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing..  27722 

653  "                    ''               "  291  39 

664  **                   "               "  310  67 

666  •*                    "               **  383  68 

675  "                    "               ^-  395  65        1,658  61 

func      676  Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing.  290  87 

6^1  *•                    "               **  402  40 

695  **                    **              "  371  22 

702  "                    "              "  418  22       1,482  71 

$  21,212  09 
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'     SALARY  FUND. 

July        71  W.  E.  Robinson,  July  salary $    333  33 

72  Jno.  R.  King»  "        •*     208  33 

73  Robert  Wallace,     **        "     166  66 

74  Janitor's  pay-roll,    "        «•     1,935  00  $  2,643  32 

A^"g-       75  Janitor's  pay-roll,  August  salary     1,935  00 

•     76    W.  E.  Robinson,     "        "     ....        333  33 

77  John  R.King,  *»        "     20833 

78  Robert  Wallace,       "        "     166  66       2,643  32 

Sept.      79    Teachers'  pay-roll,    September 

salaries 28,70250 

80  Janitors'     pay-roll,    September 

salaries 1,935  00 

81  Robert  Wallace,  September  sal- 

ary           166  66 

82  Jno.  R.  King,September salary.         20833 

83  W.  E.  Robinson,  September  sal- 

ary         3S3  33 

84  W.  E.  Baubie,  August  and  Sep- 

tember salaries.  ; 100  00     31,445  82 

Oct.        85  W.  E.  Robinson,  October  salary  333  33 

86  Jno.  R.  King,              »*           **  208  33 

87  R.  Wallace,                *♦           "  166  66 

88  W.  E.  Baubie,            "           "  50  00 

89  Janitors'  pay-roll,  October  sal- 

aries        2,074  00       2,832  32 

Nov.       90    Teachers'  pay-roll,  October  sal- 
aries      29,940  00 

91  William  Hay,  substitute  janitor  55  00 

92  Janitors'     pay-roll,      November 

salary -|235  00 

93  W.  E.  Robinson,  November  sal- 

ary         333  33 

94  Jno.  R.  King,  November  salary        208  33 

95  Robert  Wallace,  November  sal- 

ary           166  66 

96  W.   E.    Baubie,   November  sal- 

ary 50  00     32,9^8  3: 

Dec.       97    Teachers'    pay-roll,     November 

salaries 3<^i779  5° 
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i3> 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


IVl 


ar. 


-Apr. 


«c 


u 


i( 


208  33 

166  66 

50  00 

30,567  00 

25  00 


98  Teachers*    paj-roll,    December 

salaries $3o,572  75 

99  Jauiitors'    pay-roll,     December 

salaries 2,278  00 

€x>    W.    E.    Robinson,    December 

salary »        333  33 

01  John  R.  King,  December  sal- 
ary   

02  Robert  Wallace 

03  W.  E.  Baubie 

04  Janitors,  pay-roll,  January  sal- 
aries       2,374  00 

05  W.E.  Robinson,  January  salary        333  33 

06  John  R.  King, 

07  Robert  Wallace, 

08  W.  E.  Baubie, 

09  Teachers*  pay-roll, 

10  Win.  Emblin,  substitute  janitor 

1 1  Janitors'  pay-roll,  February  sal- 
aries       2,58100 

12  W.  E.  Robinson,  February  sal- 
ary   

13  John    R.    King,  February  sal- 
ary   

14  Robert  Wallace,  February  sal- 

ary  

5  W.  E.  Baubie,  February  salary . 

6  Teachers'     pay-roll,     February 

salaries 31,832  25 

8  Janitors'  pay-roll,  March  salaries     2,531  00 

9  Teachers'      "  *'  " 

20  W.  E.  Robinson,  March  salary. 

21  John  R.  King, 

22  Robert  Wallace, 

23  W.  E.  Baubie, 

24  W.  F.  Rollbuehler,  extra  help. . 

25  Janitor's  pay-roll,  April  salary... 

26  W.  E.  Robinson, 

27  John  R.  King, 

28  R.  Wallace, 

29  W.  E.  Baubie, 


208  33 
166  66 
50  00  $64,388  57 


33^699  32 


333  33 
208  33 

166  66 
50  00 


35»i76  57 


ii 


*( 


•i 


14 


ii 


it 


ii 


t< 


io,707  25 

333  33 

208  33 

266  66 

50  00 

13  50 

31,510  07 

2,376  00 

333  33 

20S  33 

166  66 

50  00 

3,134  32 
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May 


June 


30  Teacher's  pay-roll,  April  8alaries$3o,i37  37 

31  Janitors*  pay-roll,  May  salaries..     2,367  ^^ 

32  W.  E.  Robinson,  May  salary 

33  John  R.  King, 

34  R.  Wallace, 

35  W.  E.  Bauble, 

36  Teachers'  pay-roll, 

37  Teachers'  pay-roll,  June  salaries  30,006  50 

38  W.  E.  Robinson,  " 

39  John  R.  King, 

40  R.  Wallace, 

41  W.  E.  Bauble, 

42  Janitors' pay-roll,  June  salaries. 


« 


(( 


(( 


i> 


4t 


14 


333  33 

208  33 

16666 

50  00 

30,086  75 

$33,149 

30,006  50 

333  37 

208  37 

166  74 

83  33 

2,259  50 

33,053 

Total  amount  expended $  339, 289 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLS. 


BAGLEY  SCHOOL. 

MRS.  MARGARET  E.  MONAGHAN,  PRINCIPAL. 

Cor.  Fourteenth  and  Pine  Streets. 

Teachers $  4»022  50 

Janitors 390  00 

Coal 200  00 

Taxes 89  30 

Repairs 84  24 

Water  tax 12  00 

Gaskets... 431 

Weighing  coal 4  oo 

Tin  work 2  75 

Paint 40 

Sittings 20 

$    4,8(x;  70 

BARSTOW  SCHOOL. 

MISS  CAROLINE  CROSMAN,   PRINCIPAL. 

Lamed,  near  Riopelle  Street. 

^^eachers $  9i9^'2  50 

-A  ^^nitor 69000 

3'9  20 

Lepairs 251  6rj 

"Vrood 3511 

tax 25  orj 

21  /jr> 

bomber 12  5S 

KiDdling ..  9^* 

Hardware 7  22 

Wood  pOi^ t;  Oy 

Weigfaiof  ooal 5  65 

Paint .- <  40 
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GaskeU $  204 

Tuning  piano 2  00 

Castings 200 

Leather 50 

Pegs 25 


$20,843  97 


BROWNSON  SCHOOL. 

MISS  AUGUSTA    D.   SCHRADER,   PRINCIPAL. 

Maple  Street,  between  Chene  and  Jos.  Campau. 

Teachers $  3,124  50 

Janitor 373  00 

Coal 161  20 

Repairs "3  39 

Taxes 50  19 

Water  tax 20  00 

Wood 17  63 

Lumber 11  90 

Trees 11  70 

Wood-piling 6  01 

Weighing  coal 6  00 

Kindling 4  98 

Hardware 2  25 

Sawing   wood i  23 

Seating 80 

Paint 29 

$  3.905  07 

CAMPBELL  SCHOOL. 

MISS   ALBINA   ALDRIDGE,    I*RINCIPAL, 

Cor.  St.  Aubin  and  Alexandrine  Avenues. 

Teachers $3,375  00 

Janitor 362  00 

Wood 169  85 

Repairs 152  5« 

Lumber 80  96 

Wood  piling 18  81 

Labor H  4^ 

Repairing  shades 1 2  73 

Sawing  wood 12  25 
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rUx $  12  OO 

ware 8  95 

Ing 696 

36 

$  4,226  86 

CASS  SCHOOL. 

MR.  SAMUEL  WHITNEY,  PRINCIPAL. 
Corner  Grand  River  and  Second  Avenues. 

lers $i5i3.S7  5© 

>r x,o8o  OO 

irs 441  60 

353  00 

>er 150  07 

Iring  boiler 70  35 

vork ^44 

r  Ux 35  «> 

jring 2482 

sman 23  20 

i 21  66 

21  25 

lators 13  20 

:   bars 12  03 

iring  shades 10  56 

hing  coal 8  50 

I  mower 722 

ware  7  15 

igs 672 

bing 5  00 

ipiling 4  75 

ling 3  73 

ng« 3  33 

3  01 

•er 2  81 

ne  wood I  80 

■ys I  08 

Lsmithing 36 

$i7»736  14 
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Repairing  clock ; $ 

Framing 

Sawing  wood 

Grate 

Books 

Tuning  piano 


BELLEFONTAINE  SCHOOL. 

MISS   MAOGZE    M.   LBNAHAN,   PRINCIPAL. 

Morrell  Street,  near  Fort. 

Teachers $  5«747  oo 

Janitor 626  00 

Coal 205  40 

Repairs 147  24 

Water  tax 20  00 

Kindling 11  82 

Teaming 11  66 

Weighing  coal 7  90 

Lumber 1036 

Livery 3  00 

Wood  piling 200 

Hardware i  60 

Repairing  clock 45 


BELLEVUE  SCHOOL. 

MRS.   ANNA   DEVINB,    PRINCIPAL. 

Bellevue  Avenue,  near  Champlain  Street. 

Teachers $  2,037  50 

Janitor 24900 

Repairs 7495 

Wood 3867 

Lumber 3015 

Taxes  10  55 

Water  tax 6  00 

Repairing  shades 4  46 

Sawing  wood 2  80 

Castings 2  40 

Hardware 2  05 


$11,368 


$  6,994 
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Wood  piling , $  i  6i 

Glass 74 

Express 38 

Teaming 19 


$  2^61  45 


BISHOP  SCHOOL. 

MR.   LEWIS    G.  (k>RTON,   PRINCIPAL. 

Winder  Street,  bet.  Hastings  and  Rivard. 

Teachers $14,594  50 

Repairs 2,83104 

Janitor 1,16000 

Coal 534  00 

Tuition  rebate 3  00 

Lumber 306  36 

Teaming 266  78 

Brick 269  50 

Sand 144  96 

Fittings 119  57 

Hardware 95  85 

Cut  stone 77  80 

^Vood 64  35 

<jas 6271 

Water  tax 45  00 

Clav 3800 

Blacksmithing 36  55 

Boiler  repairs 3o  40 

Lime 27  45 

Drafting 22  80 

Repairing  shades 16  ^6 

Kindling • 16  18 

Weighing  coal 13  00 

Cloth 1266 

Tar 10  30 

Tin  work 8  57 

Grate  bars 780 

Wood  piling 7  05 

Paint 662 

Sawing  wood 5  10 

Tuition  rebate 3  00 

Stationery 2  72 
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GaskeU $  304 

Tuning  piano 2  00 

Castings 200 

Leather 50 


25 

—  $20^3  97 


BROWNSON  SCHOOL. 

MISS  AUGUSTA    D.   SCHRADER,   PRINCIPAL. 

Maple  Street,  between  Chene  and  Jos.  Campau. 

Teachers $  3,124  50 

Janitor 373  «> 

Coal 161  20 

Repairs ii3  39 

Taxes 50  19 

Water  tax 20  00 

Wood 17  63 

Lumber 11  90 

Trees 11  70 

Wood-piling 6  01 

Weighing  coal 6  00 

Kindling 4  9S 

Hardware 2  2S 

Sawing   wood i  23 

Seating So 

Paint 29 


>  3*9^5  oT 


CAMPBELL  SCHOOL. 

MISS   ALBINA    ALDRIDGE,    PRINCIPAL. 

Cor.  St.  Aubin  and  Alexandrine  Avenues. 

Teachers $3,375  <» 

Janitor 362  00 

Wood 1 69  S5 

Repairs 152  51 

Lumber So  96 

Wood  piling iS  Si 

Labor 14  4S 

Repairing  shades 1 2  73 

Sawing  wood 12  25 
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895 
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CASS  SCHOOL. 

4R.  SAHUBL  WHTTNEV,  PRI.NaPAI- 

-ner  Grmnd  River  and  Second  Avenue*. 

*'S.3S7  50 

tfiSooo 

441  «o 

353  00 

1S007 

er 703s 

6644 

35 «» 

24  83 

n » 

II  66 

ai  as 

■ »3  M> 

"  03 

leg  10  56 

8  so 

7  " 

7  'S 

673 

■  .." 5  tw 

4  75 

3  73 

3  33 

3  01 

1  81 

I  80 

I  08 

36 
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CHANEY  SCHOOL. 

MISS  MARION  LAW,  PRINCIPAL. 

Sullivan  Avenue,  near  Linden  Street. 

Teachers $  3,212  50 

Janitor . . . : 390  00 

Coal ^. 124  80 

Repairs 1 23  20 

Water  tax 1800 

Taxes 16  01 

Wood 13  61 

Lumber 8  84 

Kindling 8  09 

Weighing  coal 4  80 

Fittings 4  06 

Teaming 3  50 

hardware 2  99 

Wood-piling i  61 

Sawing  wood i  20 

$  3,933 


CLAY  SCHOOL. 

MISS  ABIGAIL  A.  MICHAELS,  PRINCIPAL. 

Pitcher  Street,  near  Cass  Avenue. 

Teachers $  4.987  50 

Janitor 540  00 

Repairs 4 145  59 

Coal 137  80 

Teaming «  85  94 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood 15  47 

Hardware 843 

Weighing  coal 5  30 

Kindling 4  98 

Sand 4  20 

Fittings 3  90 

Wood  piling 275 

Paint 2  42 

Sawing  wood i   13 

Lumber 86 

$  5»97» 
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CLINTON  SCHOOL. 

MR.  WALKS  C.  MARTIN  DALE.  PRINCIPAL. 

Clinton  Avenue,  near  Rivard  Street. 

Teachers $  5,050  00 

Janitor 59025 

Repairs 398  00 

Plastering 178  93 

Coal 152  80 

Lumber 123  67 

Wood 20  42 

Water  tax 16  00 

Blacksmithing 10  67 

Teaming 8  16 

Kindling 809 

Piling  wood 6  36 

Hardware 5  07 

Repairing  shades 4  50 

Weighing  coal 4  10 

Paint 3  02 

Sand 173 

Sawing  wood i  60 

Fittings I  32 

Gaskets 24 

$  6,584  93 


CRAFT  SCHOOL. 

MISS  SARAH   M.  HOWARD,  PRINCIPAL. 

Vine  wood  Avenue  and  Ash  Street. 

Teachers $  2,143  00 

Janitor 304  00 

Repairs 162  63 

Coal 30  00 

Purifier 2070 

Wood 1856 

Lumber 12  17 

Hardware 10  97 

Kindling 9  37 

Fittings 8  25 

Water  tax 8  00 

Plumbing 3  99 
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Wood  piling $         I  61 

Savring  wood i  60 

Weighing  coal 60 

$  2,735  45 

CUSTER   SCHOOL. 

MISS  MARY  E.  MARKEY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Hammond  near  Ranspach  Street. 

Teachers $  1,200  00 

Janitor 18000 

Repairs 77  43 

Coal 6000 

Wood 14  85 

Taxes 11  80 

Water  Ux '  800 

Hardware 6  10 

Sawing  wood i  20 

Weighing  coal i  20 

Wood  piling , 1  00 

Stove  repairs 60 

$  1,562  iS^ 

DICKINSON    SCHOOL. 

MISS  ELVIRA  E.  EDENS.  PRINCIPAJ^ 
Twelfth  and  Brigham  Streets. 

Mason  work $  4,978  00 

Lots 3,300  00 

Carpenter  work 2,841  22 

Heating  and  ventilation 1,897  50 

Plastering 980  00 

Cut  stone 926  25 

Galvanized  iron  and  tin  and  slate  roofing —  666  72 

Painting  and  glazing 203  15 

Taxes 19'  67 

Repairs ^57  72 

Labor 11706 

Paving "3  76 

Iron  and  wire  work 53  18 

Abstract 34  40 

Draftsman 34  4© 

Tre«8 12  60 
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$         8  00 

ig 6  SO 

liing 4  so 

4  H 

3  50 

2  lO 

;  deed i  oo 

$i6»537  07 

DUFFIELD  SCHOOL. 

MR.  WM.  A.  ELLIS,  PRINCIPAL 

Clinton  Avenue,  near  Chene  Street. 

$»o,937  50 

800  00 

479  27 

316  80 

: 3-2  00 

27  49 

pairing iS  40 

H  24 

1200 

coal 6  60 

348 

3  <o 

rood I   40 

80 

67 

ing 25 

$12,654  00 

EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

LOUISK  K.  ROHNKRT,   I*RINC1PAI« 

Fort  Street  near  Hastings. 

$  8,097  50 

69000 

249  00 

97  56 

75  cx) 

c 25  00 

2042 

r  shades 13  13. 
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Wood  piling $         i  61 

Sawing  wood i  60 

Weighing  coal 60 

$  2,735  45 

CUSTER   SCHOOL. 

MISS  MARY  E.  MARKEY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Hammond  near   Ranspach  Street. 

Teachers $  1,200  00 

Janitor 18000 

Repairs 7743 

Coal 6000 

Wood 14  85 

Taxes 11  80 

Water  tox '  800 

Hardware 6  10 

Sawing  wood i  20 

Weighing  coal i  20 

Wood  piling , i  00 

Stove  repairs 60 

$  1,562  iS 

DICKINSON   SCHOOL. 

MISS  ELVIRA  E.  EDENS,  PRINCIPAL. 

* 

Twelfth  and  Brigham  Streets. 

Mason  work $  4»978  00 

Lots 3»3oo  00 

Carpenter  work 2,841   22 

Heating  and  ventilation 1,897  5^ 

Plastering 980  00 

Cut  stone 92625 

Galvanized  iron  and  tin  and  slate  roofing 666  72 

Painting  and  glazing 203  1 5 

Taxes 191  67 

Repairs ^57  72 

Labor 117  06 

Paving 113  76 

Iron  and  wire  work 53  18 

Abstract 34  40 

Draftsman 34  40 

Trees 12  60 
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Surveying $ 

Bill  posting 

Blacksmithing 

Lumber 

Teaming 

Flag  pole 

Recording  deed 


8  00 
6  50 
4  50 
4  H 
3  50 
3  10 
I  00 


$»6,537  07 


DUFFIELD  SCHOOL. 

MR.  WM.  A.  ELX.IS,  PRINCIPAL, 

Clinton  Avenue,  near  Chene  Street. 

Teachers $10,937  50 

Janitor 800  00 

Repairs 479  27 

Coal 316  80 

Water  tax 3200 

Teaming 27  49 

Shade  repairing 18  40 

Hardware 14  24 

Lumber 1200 

Weighing  coal 6  60 

Paint 348 

Tin  work 3  10 

Sawing  wood i  40 

Drafting 80 

Seating 67 

Wood  piling 25 


$12,654  00 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

LOUISE  E.  ROHNERT,   PRINCIPAL. 

Fort  Street  near  Hastings. 

Teachers $  8,097  50 

Jar.itors 690  00 

Coal 249  00 

Repairs 97  56 

Piano 75  CO 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood 20  42 

Repairing  shades 13  13. 
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Wood  piling $         i  61 

Sawing  wood i  60 

Weighing  coal 60 

$  2,735  45 

CUSTER  SCHOOL. 

MISS  MARY  K.  MARKKY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Hammond  near   Ranspach  Street. 

Teachers $  1,200  00 

Janitor 180  00 

Repairs 77  43 

Coal 6000 

Wood 14  8s 

Taxes 11  80 

Water  tax *  8  00 

Hardware 6  xo 

Sawing  wood i  20 

Weighing  coal i  20 

Wood  piling , i  00 

Stove  repairs 60 

$  1,562  18 

DICKINSON   SCHOOL. 

MISS  ELVIRA  E.  EDENS.  PRINCIPAI^ 

« 

Twelfth  and  Brigham  Streets. 

Mason  work $  4i97S  00 

Lots 3*300  00 

Carpenter  work 2,841  22 

Heating  and  ventilation 1,897  50 

Plastering 980  00 

Cut  stone 92625 

Galvanized  iron  and  tin  and  slate  roofing 666  72 

Painting  and  glazing 203  1 5 

Taxes 19'  67 

Repairs i57  7^ 

Labor 117  06 

Paving 113  76 

Iron  and  wire  work 53  18 

Abstract 34  40 

Draftsman 34  40 

Trees 12  60 
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Surveying $ 

Bill  posting 

Blacksmitliing 

Lumber 

Teaming 

Flag  pole 

Recording  deed 


141 


$         8  00 

6  50 

4  50 

4  H 

3  50 

- 

3  10 

I  00 

$1 

16,537  07 

DUFFIELD  SCHOOL. 

MR.  WM.  A.  ELLIS,  PRINCIPAL. 

Clinton  Avenue,  near  Chene  Street. 

Teachers $10,937  50 

Janitor 800  00 

Repairs 479  27 

Coal 316  80 

l¥ater  tax 3200 

Teaming 27  49 

Siiade  repairing 18  40 

Hardware 14  24 

Lumber 1200 

Weighing  coal 6  60 

Paint 348 

Tin  work 3  lo 

Sawing  wood i  40 

Drafting 80 

Seating 67 

Wood  piling 25 


$12,654  00 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

LOUISE  E.  ROHNERT,   PRINCIPAL. 

Fort  Street  near  Hastings. 

Teachers $  8,097  50 

Jar.itors 690  00 

Coal 249  00 

Repairs 97  56 

^iano 75  CO 

^Vater  tax 25  00 

Wood 2042 

Repairing  shades i3  i3- 
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Aug.     361     Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware..  .$  26  50 

362  Aaani  J.  Orth,  tin  work 207  63 

363  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam  fit- 

tings   222  93 

364  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware..  4  40 

365  H.  D.  Edwards  Sc  Co.,  gaskets. .  2  82 

366  John  Deppert,  teaming ^i  44 

367  Boydell  Bros.,  paints 255  65 

368  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing 15  l/> 

369  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 444  92 

370  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand«  lime 

and  cement 1/7  45 

371  Higgins  &  Taepkc,  paints 171  ^5 

372  E.  W.  Leech,  lumber 46709 

373  Francis  Hvns,  brick 157  50 

374  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co.,  hardware.  2  22 

376  C.    A.   Strelinger  &  Co.,   hard- 

ware 3  05 

377  George  Uridge,  teaming 2933 

381  A.  Backus,  Jr.,  &  Son,  sawdust.  i  00 

382  Bovdell  Bros.,  paint 70  92 

383  City    of     Detroit,    sewer    con- 

tractors    225 

384  John  \V.  Drury,  tin  work 7-  3'> 

385  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 271  60 

386  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. .  56  22 

387  Detroit  Lead  Pipe  Works,  steam 

fittings I   10 

388  H.  Heames  &  Son,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 221   27 

389  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  clay. .  16  47 

390  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  89  44 

391  Francis  Hy ns,  brick 105  <x> 

392  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  4  30 

393  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 262  72 

394  E.  W.  Leech,  lumber 33^  7° 

395  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs S  50 

396  William  Reid,  paints  and  oils. ..  7MV 

397  George  J.  Sexaur,  tin  work 1 7  5^^ 

398  George  Tridge,  teaming; 7  6^> 
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Aug.     399    Webster    &   Meathe,  steam   fit- 
tings   $  2IO  39 

400    C.  K.  Trombley,  sewer  assess- 
ment   68  84  $  4,067  'jU 

Sept.    404    John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 500 

405  Geo.  Hanley,  plastering 789  89 

406  F  Schillingerf  asphalt  floors SZl  ^2> 

407  Richard     Wilson,      loan     jack 

screws 1000 

408  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  126  53 

409  Hodgson  &  Howard, hardware..  756 

410  James   Flower    &   Bros.,  steam 

fittings 3  4^ 

411  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  gaskets.  9  06 

412  Detroit    Lead      Pipe      Works, 

steam  fittings i  20 

413  S.  A.  Munger  &  Co  ,  hardware.  2  39 

414  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 143  70 

415  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 209  37 

416  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. .  143  68 

417  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 121  98 

418  Jas.  C.  Cobb,  cut  stone 10232 

419  Boy  dell  Bros.,  paint 3i  38 

420  Mason  L.  Brown,  surveying.. . .  6  00 

421  W.    H.   Anderson,  blacksmith- 

ing 47  1- 

422  Webster    &    Mealhe,  steam  fit- 

tings    153  ^5 

423  George  U ridge,  teaming 35  00 

424  C.  K.   Trombley,   sewer  assess- 

ment   97  44 

425  William  Reid,  glass 16  50 

426  H.  Heames  &  Son,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 44  60 

427  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  clay 

and  brick 38  00 

430    H.    Heames  &  Son,  sand  lime 

and  cement 18  10 

.    431     W.  E.  Heames  &  Son,  fire  brick 

and  clay 43  50 

432  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings.  655 

433  Hodgson    &.  Howard,  hardware  6  13. 
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Sept.    434     H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  gaskets.  .$  i  92 

435  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 6250 

436  Detroit  Water  Commission,  iron 

sleeve i  11 

437  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 5  00 

43S  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing S  51 

439  Webster  &  Meathe,  steam  fit- 
tings    68  32 

441  B.   Armstrong  &   Co.,    roofing 

cement 6  00 

442  Geo.  Tridge,  teaming »9  45  $  2,930  17 

Oct,      445     W.  H.  Anderson  iS:  Son,  black- 
smithing 34  45 

446  Board    Public  Works,  repaving  20  13 

447  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  gaskets. .  7  17 

448  J.  Flower  &  Bro.,  steam  fittings  3  56 

449  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  x6  09 

450  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 4  96 

451  Modgson   &  Howard,  hardware  6  17 

452  H.  Heames   &   Sons,  sand,  lime 

and  cement 16  65 

453  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  brick.  15  00 

454  Moreton  &  Backus,  lumber 76  98 

455  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs. . .  30  40 

456  George  Uridge,  teaming 23  00 

457  Philip  Uridge,    sewer     connec- 

tion   200 

45S  Webster  tS:  Meathe,  steam  fit- 
tings   93  18 

459  C.  K.  Trombley,  sewer  assess- 
ment    29  00 

461  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  1 2  48 

462  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber ii7  43 

463  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware. . .  65  19 

464  H.    D.    Edwards  iS:  Co.,    rubber 

tubing I  45 

465  Faulconer  &  Emery,  lumber. . .  338 

466  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  clay . .  3  50 

467  A.  Harvey  iS:  Son,  steam  fittings  8  43 
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Oct.      468    Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware... $  394 

469  Kingsley  &  Allen  Co.,  castings.  6  25 

470  Thomas   McGregor,  boiler  re- 

pairs    6  63 

471  J.  C.  McDonald,  brick 30  00 

472  C.  K.  Trombley,  sewer  assess- 

ment   97  17 

473  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware...  1  45 

474  George  Uridge,  teaming 20  45  $      756  48 

Nov.     478    W.  H .  Anderson  &  Sons,  black- 
smithing  2  60 

479  Burkhardt  &  Walker,  paste i  25 

480  James  C.  Cobb,  cut  stond 6  31 

481  Detroit  Cornice  Co.,  slate 275 

4S2     Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 367-  36 

483  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 74  65 

484  H.  D.   Edwards  &  Co.,   rubber 

gaskets 14  xi 

485  John  Deppert,  teaming 165  27 

486  A.  W.  Freer,  livery 600 

487  Benj.  Guiney,  repairs,  furnaces..  3  xo 

488  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  223  12 

489  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 34  77 

490  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  12  69 

491  Kennedy  &  Greig,  castings 3  33 

492  M.  C.  Martin  Sc  Co.,  sign  paint- 

ing    2  40 

493  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  tin  work i  80 

494  George  Uridge,  teaming 28  67 

495  C.  K    Trombley,  paving  assess- 

ment   113  76 

496  Webster  &  Meathe,  steam  fit- 

tings   37  37 

497  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware.. .  13  28 

504  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  9  86 

505  Webster  &  Meathe,    steam   fit- 

tings    >6  74 

506  C.  K.  Trombley,  paving  assess- 

ment   251   32 

507  George  Uridge,  teaming 9  00 

508  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 73  22 
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Nov.     509  A.   Harvey   &  Sons,  steam  fit- 
tings   $ 

510  H.  Heaines&  Sons,  sand 

511  W.  E.  Heames  &  Co.,  fire  brick. 

512  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber. 

513  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. 

Dec.     515  W.   H.   Anderson  &  Co.,  black- 
smithing 

516  Bennett  &  Williams,  livery 

517  John  Deppert,  teaming 

518  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware... 

519  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 

520  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand 

521  A.   Harvey   Sc  Sons,   steam  fit- 

tings  

522  George  Hanle}*,  plastering 

523  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 

524  E.  W.  Leech,  lumber 

525  Adam  J.  Orth  ,  slate 

526  E.  B.  Silliman,  rubber  tips 

527  George  Uridge,  teaming 

528  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . 
531  George  Uridge,  teaming 

Jan.       234  Kennedy  &  Greig,  castings 

536  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. . 

537  Detroit  Stove  Works,  cement. . 

538  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 

539  Boy  dell  Bros.,  paints 

540  The  Allan   Foundry    Co.,  cast- 

ings   27  64 

541  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  

542  Geo.  Uridge,  teaming 

543  Webster  &  Meathe,  plumbing. '. 

544  J.  W.  Whiting,  blacksmithing. 

545  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . 

546  Hodgson  «S:  Howard,  hardware. 

547  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 

548  H.  Heames  &  Son,  sand 

550  W.  E.  Heames  &  Son,  fire  clay 

551  Francis  Hyns,  brick 
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Jan.      552     H .  Heames  &  Son,  sand $  20  45 

553  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  16  95 

554  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 72  61 

555  J.  C.  McDonald,  brick 660 

556  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs 12  03 

557  George  Uridge,  teaming ^4  ^ 

558  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  36  83 

559  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam  fit- 

tings    16  64 

560  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 2953 

561  Jolin  Mondawatt,  excavating. . .  40  00  $      856  01 

Feb'v    565     W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing  44  30 

566  H.  Brushaber,  chair  bottoms 6  57 

567  Boy  dell  Bros.,  paints 85  78 

568  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 210  52 

569  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware..  33  01 

570  Dean,  Godfrey  &  Co.,  sash  cord  3  60 

571  John  Deppert,  teaming 86  25 

572  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings  13  29 

573  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paint 3^  47 

574  Hodgson  &  Howard,  hardware.  7  15 

575  Stephen  Pratt,  boiler  repairs. . .  69  85 

576  Rathbone,  Sard  &  Co.,  stove  re- 

pairs    3  29 

577  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  3  53 

578  Webster  &   Meathe,   steam    fit- 

tings    820 

579  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand 355 

580  C.  K.  Trombly,  street  opening..  1200 

581  George  L* ridge,  teaming 19  66 

582  A.  Wohlfart,  moving  new  build- 

ing   200  00 

583  George  Han  ley,  plastering 178  93 

586  George  Uridge,  teaming 13  55 

587  J.  Kennedy,  teaming 43  75 

5S8     Eureka      Wire      Works,      wire 

guards 1 7  88 

589  Peter  Dingemans,   lumber 19  16 

590  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 4  4^ 

591  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co,,  hardware. .  3  63 
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Feb*y    592    H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand $  3  60 

593  W.  H.  Anderson  &' Sons,  black- 

smithing  6  48 

594  Webster  &  Meathe,  steam    fit- 

tings   I  10  $  1,13950 

Mar.     597     Webster  &   Meathe,  steam  fit- 
tings   15  07 

598  George  Uridge,  teaming i3  55 

599  H.  Heames  «&  Sons,  cement. ...  10  10 

600  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. .  3  45 

601  Higgins  &  TaepkCf  paints -4  33 

602  A.  Harvey  &  Sons,  steam  fittings  8  40 

603  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware. .  25  94 

604  John  Deppert,  teaming 8050 

606  George  Hanley,  plastering 64  14 

607  A.  W.  Freer,  livery 1400 

608  J.  C.  Edmunds,  livery 1000 

609  Bennett  &  Williams,  livery 2  00 

611  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware..  32  19 

612  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 1962 

613  John  Deppert,  teaming 78  16 

614  Thos.  Kennedy  &  Son,  teaming  20  65 

615  Chas.  Dullea,  plumbing 3690 

616  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  tin  work 2  50 

617  '  Jas.  E.  Davis  &  Co.,  sponges. ...  5  84 

618  Webster  &  Meathe,  fittings 4  20 

619  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware..  i  65 

620  A.  Harvey  &  Sons,  fittings 17  60 

621  Boydell  Bros.,  paint 21  70 

622  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  cement 11  85  3-4  S4 

Apr.     625     Webster  &  Meathe,  steam  fit- 
tings    31  89 

626  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware...  2404 

627  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 2  75 

628  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware..  42  85 

629  Thos.  Kennedy,  teaming H  94 

630  Francis  Hyns,  brick 33  00 

631  J.  T.  Whiting,  blacksmithing.. .  4  60 

632  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  hardware 25  70 

633  George  Vridge,  teaming 25  45 

634  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  halyards.  113 
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[03  14 

13  90 

II  06 

16  65 

1 87 

7  00 

^  .'^4 

25  67 

27  45 

2  10 

7  20 

8  00 

1  50 

3  10 

34  65 

17  79 

10  30 

2  75 

Apr.     635     Ralph  Phelps,  taxes $ 

638  George  Uridge>  teaming 

639  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam   fit- 

tings   

640  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . 

641  E.  W .  Leech,  lumber 

642  Thomas  Kennedy,  teaming 

643  A.  Harvey  &  Son,  steam  fittings 

644  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paints 

645  H.  Heames  &    Sons,  sand  and 

lime 

646  Faulconer  &  Emery,  fiag  pole. . 

647  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  rubber.. . 

648  J.  C.  Edmunds,  livery 

649  Detroit  Paper  Co.,  paper  bags . . 

650  Detroit  City  Glass  Works,  glass 

651  Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  oil 

652  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware.. . 

653  W.  A.  Bourke,  tar 

954    Boy  dell  Bros.,  paints 

655     W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing 4  65  ^        507  67 

May      659     W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing  325 

660    John  Deppert,  teaming 22  55 

691     George  U  ridge,  teaming 13  11 

662  H.   Heames  &   Sons,  sand   and 

lime 44  20 

663  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam   fit- 

tings    6  32 

665     W,  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 
smithing  

667  John  Deppert,  teaming 

668  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  halyards. 

669  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paint 

670  H.  Heames   c^   Sons,   sand  and 

lime n  . . 

671  A.  Harvey  ^:  Son,  steam  fittings 

672  George  Uridge,  teaming 

673  H.  C.  Weber  ^:  Co.,  hardware.. 

674  Webster   ^^   Meathe,    steam  fit- 

tings   5  06  $      -94  94 


3^ 

72 

46 

61 

I 

63 

55 

65 

31 

25 

5 

15 

13 

22 

M 

22 

X 
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June      677  John  Deppert,  teaming $  34  95 

678  P.  Dingemans,  lumber '59  '5 

679  J,  Kent  &  Son,  Hvery 3  00 

680  Hlggins  &  Taepke,  paint 43  </» 

652  Roehm  &  Davidson,   cordurov.  20  00 

653  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  tin  work 8  57 

684  F.  Tregaskus,  teaming 1827 

685  George  Uridge,  teaming 19  45 

686  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware..  185 

687  Webster  &   Meathe,  steam   fit- 

tings   112  41 

688  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware. .  107  00 
f>89  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co,,  twine. . .  2  25 

^M/)  F.  Hyns  &  Co.,  brick 236  50 

691  II.   Heames  &   Sons,  sand   and 

Hme 57  25 

^>92  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Sons,  black- 
smithing 3  6() 

^>93  Jas-  ^'  Cobb,  cut  stone 1 1 1  2t; 

694  J..Doodv,  teaming 10  cx) 

696  Cieo.  Hanley,  plastering 57  55 

697  Adamant  Wall  Plaster,  adamant  8  40 

OjS  P.  Dingemans,  lumber 9")  91 

()i/j  J.  Doody,  teaming 1 2  05 

7(X)  J.  Deppert,  teaming 2255 

701  J.  \V^  Whiting,  blacksinithing..  10  t^^  $  1,156  25 


$  16,469  82 


Labor. 
July       340     Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing. $   1,561  90 


359 

i«                   it                 i( 

^'33  75 

$ 

?>^(m  65 

1  •" ." 

WorkmenV  pay-roll,  repairing. 

2,221  f/) 

:>i^ 

it                  «>                ti 

52  (JO 

37'^ 

11                   <(                 ii 

1,158  22 

380 

>%      «           >i                t( 

909  74 

402 

i(                  ((                (1 

^47  73 

5,1-^  75 

Sept. 

4<>3 

Workmen's  pay-roll,  repairing. 

738  c>r, 

42S 

i.                    It                ii 

3  SO  4^"^ 

4-^9 

>>                    >k                ii 

315  13 

440 

(4                    i.                i< 

4^>S  93 

1,872  60 
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Oct. 

443 

Workmen's 

pay-roll, 

repairing.  $ 

406  85 

444 

«< 

t< 

t( 

379  14 

460 

4t 

tt 

i< 

.  351  28 

475 

4( 

ti 

»t 

334  54  5^ 

M7I  81 

Nov. 

476 

Workmen's 

pay-roll, 

repairing. 

253  80 

477 

ti 

K 

tt 

214  14 

478 

i( 

tt 

tt 

X41  35 

• 

502 

«t 

t* 

ti 

348  21 

503 

it 

tt 

<i 

15488 

1,01 3  38 

Dec. 

514 

Workmen's 

pay-roll, 

repairing . 

17986 

5^9 

i( 

.  ti 

tt 

356  01 

530 

i< 

ti 

it 

23488 

532 

it 

it 

tt 

190  17 

86093 

Jan. 

533 

Workmen's 

pay-roll. 

repairing . 

350  29 

535 

t» 

it 

tt 

353  09 

549 

i< 

it 

i< 

379  68 

562 

ti 

ii 

ti 

357  u 

563 

t» 

ti 

tt 

174  30 

i»3H  37 

Feb>. 

564 

Workmen's 

pay-roll, 

repairing. 

15.1  81 

584 

it 

tt 

ti 

303   83 

585 

it 

it 

4t 

23584 

595 

(t 

it 

ii 

301    90 

892  37 

.Mar. 

S96 

Workmen's 

pay-roll, 

repairing. 

333   67 

605 

ii 

ii 

it 

247   72 

610 

ti 

it 

t< 

214  45 

623 

ti 

it 

it 

IQI   01 

875  85 

Apr. 

624 

Workmen's 

pay-roll, 

repairing . . 

242  44 

636 

ti 

<t 

<t 

213  03 

637 

ti 

ii 

ti 

191  85 

656 

it 

it 

it 

23875 

88607 

May 

657 

Workmen's 

pay-roll. 

repairing. . 

277  22 

653 

tt 

ti 

it 

291  39 

664 

ti 

tt 

ii 

310  67 

666 

ti 

it 

ti 

383  68 

675 

<t 

it 

ii 

395  65 

1,658  61 

June 

676 

Workmen's 

pay-roll, 

,  repairing. 

390  87 

6S1 

ti 

tt 

it 

402  40 

695 

it 

ii 

tt 

371  22 

702 

ii 

it 

tt 

418   32 

1,483  71 

$ 

21,312  09 

13© 


Aug. 


Sept. 


July    71 

r3 

H 

r6 

7 

r9 
80 

8x 

82 

83 

84 

Oct.    85 

86 

87 
88 

89 

Nov.   90 

91 
92 

93 

94 

95 

96 
Dec.   97 
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W.  E.  Robinson,  July  salary $    333  33 

Jno.  R.  King,           »*        •*     208  33 

Robert  Wallace,     **        "     166  66 

Janitor*s  pay-roll,    ♦*        ••     1,935  00  $  2,643  32 

Janitor's  pay-roll,  August  salary  i>935  00 

W.  E.  Robinson,      »«        **     333  33 

John  R.  King,           »-        "     208  33 

Robert  Wallace,       **        "     16666       2,64332 

Teachers'  pay-roll,  September 
salaries 28,702  50 

Janitors'     pay-roll,    September 

salaries i»935  00 

Robert  Wallace,  September  sal- 
ary           166  66 

Jno.  R.  King,September  salary .         208  33 

W.  E.  Robinson,  September  sal- 
ary         333  33 

W.  E.  Bauble,  August  and  Sep- 
tember salaries.  ; 10000     31,44582 

W.  E.  Robinson,  October  salary  333  33 
Jno.  R.  King,  ♦*  **  20S  33 
R.  Wallace,  •»  *♦  166  66 
W.  E.  Bauble,  "  "  50  oo 
Janitors'  pay-roll,  October  sal- 
aries    2,074  00       2,832  32 

Teachers'  pay-roll,  October  sal- 
aries      29,940  00 

William  Hay,  substitute  janitor  55  00 

Janitors'     pay-roll,      November 

salary -,235  00 

W.  E.  Robinson,  November  sal- 
ary         333  33 

Jno.  R.  King,  November  salary        208  33 

Robert  Wallace,  November  sal- 
ary          16666 

W.  E.  Baubie,  November  sal- 
ary 5°  «>     32,98832 

Teachers'    pay-roll,    November 

salaries 30,779  50 
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I3> 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


*t 


ii 


2,581  00 


98  Teachers'    pay-roll,    December 

salaries $30,572 

99  Janitors'    pay-roll,     December 

salaries 2,278 

00  W.    E.    Robinson,    December 

salary » 

01  John  R.  King,  December  sal- 

ary   

o3    Robert  Wallace 

03  W.  E.  Bauble 

04  Janitors,  pay-roll,  January  sal- 

aries  

05  W.  E.  Robinson,  January  salary 

06  John  R.King,  ^ 
<yj    Robert  Wallace, 

08  W.  E.  Baubie, 

09  Teachers'  pay-roll, 

xo    Wm.  Emblin,  substitute  janitor 

1 1  Janitors'  pay-roll,  February  sal- 
aries   

12  W.  E.  Robinson,  February  sal- 
ary   

13  John    R.    King,  February  sal- 
ary   

14  Robert  Wallace,  February  sal- 

ary  

5  W.  E.  Baubie,  February  salary. 

6  Teachers'     pay-roll,     February 

salaries 31,832 

8  Janitors'  pay-roll,  March  salaries 

9  Teachers'      "  "  " 

20  W.  E.  Robinson,  March  salary. 

21  John  R.  King, 

22  Robert  Wallace, 

23  W.  E.  Baubie, 

24  W.  F*.  Rollbuehler,  extra  help. . 

25  Janitor's  pay-roll,  April  salary... 

26  W.  E.  Robinson, 

27  John  R.  King, 

28  R.  Wallace, 

29  W.  E.  Baubie, 


75 


00 


333  33 


208  33 

166  66 

50  00 

$64.3^8 

57 

2,374  «) 

333  33 

208  33 

x66  66 

50  00 

30,567  00 

33,699  32 

25  00 

it 


fc( 


»i 


•  i 


ti 


»i 


»l 


(i 


t< 


333  33 

• 

208  33 

166  66 

50  00 

31,832  25 

35,176  57 

2,531  00 

30,707  25 

333  33 

208  33 

166  66 

50  00 

13  50 

31,510  07 

2,376  00 

333  33 

^08  33 

166  66 

50  0() 

2>.^M  Z^ 

»32 
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May 


June 


30  Teacher's  pay-roll,  April  saIarie8$3o,  1 37  37 

31  Janitors*  pay-roll,  May  salaries..     2,267  <x> 

32  W.  E.  Robinson,  May  salary 

33  John  R.  King, 

34  R.  Wallace, 

35  W.  E.  Bauble, 

36  Teachers'  pay-roll, 


I* 


it 


c< 


333  33 

208  33 

166  66 

50  00 

30,086  75  $33,149  54 


37    Teachers'  pay-roll,  June  salaries  30,006  50 


it 


38  W.  E.  Robinson, 

39  John  R.  King, 

40  R.  Wallace, 

41  W.  E.  Bauble,  »» 

42  Janitors*  pay-roll,  June  salaries. 


it 


t( 


333  37 
208  37 

166  74 
83  33 
2,259  50     33.053  81 


Total  amount  expended $  339,289  20 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLS. 


BAGLEY  SCHOOL. 

MRS.  MARGARET  B.  MONAGIIAN,  PRINCIPAL. 

Cor.  Fourteenth  and  Pine  Streets. 

Teachers $  4,022  50 

Janitors 390  00 

Coal 200  00 

Taxes 89  30 

Repairs 84  24 

Water  tax 12  00 

GaskeU... 431 

Weighing  coal 4  00 

Tin  work 2  75 

Paint 40 

Fittings 20 

$    4,809  70 

BARSTOW  SCHOOL. 

MISS  CAROLINE  CROSMAN,  PRINCIPAL. 

Lamed,  near  Riopelle  Street. 

Teachers $  9,962  50 

Janitor 69000 

Coal 319  20 

Repairs 251  60 

Wood 35  II 

Water  tax 25  00 

Purifier 21  60 

Lumber 12  58 

Kindling 9  96 

Hardware 7  22 

Wood  piling 567 

Weighing  coal 5  65 

Paint .- 5  40 
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Repairing  clock • $  4  05 

Framing 3  50 

Sawing  wood 3  20 

Grate 3.10 

Books I  02 

Tuning  piano 200 

$11,368  36 


BELLEFONTAINE  SCHOOL. 

MISS   MAGGIE    M.   LENAHAN,    PRINCIPAL. 

Morrell  Street,  near  Fort. 

Teachers $  5«747  00 

Janitor 626  00 

Coal 205  40 

Repairs 147  24 

Water  tax 20  00 

Kindling 11  82 

Teaming 11  66 

Weighing  coal 7  90 

Lumber 10  36 

Liverv 3  00 

Wood  piling .  2  00 

Hardware i  60 

Repairing  clock 45 


$  6,994  43 


BELLEVUE  SCHOOL. 

MRS.   ANNA   DEVINB,   PRINCIPAL. 

Bellevue  Avenue,  near  Champlain  Street. 

Teachers $  2,037  5o 

Janitor 24900 

Repairs 74  95 

Wood 3867 

Lumber 3o  '5 

Taxes  10  55 

Water  tax 6  00 

Repairing  shades 4  46 

Sawing  wood 2  80 

Castings 2  40 

Hardware ....    2  05 
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Wood  piling , $  i  61 

Glass 74 

Express 38 

Teaming 19 

$  2,461  45 

BISHOP  SCHOOL. 

MR.  LEWIS  G.  Gorton,  principal. 

Winder  Street,  bet.  Hastings  and  Rivard. 

Teacliers $14*594  5© 

Repairs 2,83104 

Janitor 1,16000 

Coal 534  00 

Tuition  rebate 3  00 

Lumber 306  36 

Teaming 266  78 

Brick 269  50 

Sand 14496 

Fittings 119  57 

Hardware 95  85 

Cut  stone 77  80 

^Vood 64  35 

Gas 6271 

Water  tax 45  00 

Clay 3800 

Blacksmithing , 36  55 

Boiler  repairs 30  40 

Lime 27  45 

Drafting 22  80 

Repairing  shades 16  ^6 

Kindling • 16  18 

Weighing  coal 13  00 

Cloth X2  66 

Tar 10  3c 

Tin  work 8  57 

Grate  bars 780 

Wood  piling 705 

Paint 662 

Sawing  wood 5  10 

Tuition  rebate 3  00 

Stationery 2  72 
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Gaskets $  204 

Tuning  piano 2  00 

Castings 200 

Leather 50 

Pegs 25 


$20,843  97 


BROWNSON  SCHOOL. 

MISS   AUGUSTA    D.   SCHRADER,   PRINCIPAL. 

Maple  Street,  between  Chene  and  Jos.  Campau. 

Teachers $  3,124  50 

Janitor 373  <» 

Coal 161  20 

Repairs "3  39 

Taxes 50  19 

Water  tax 20  00 

Wood 17  63 

Lumber 11  90 

Trees 11  70 

Wood-piling 6  01 

Weighing  coal 6  00 

Kindling 4  98 

Hardware 2  25 

Sawing  wood i  23 

Seating 80 

Paint 29 

$  3,905  07 

CAMPBELL  SCHOOL. 

MISS   ALBINA    ALDRIDGE,    PRINCIPAL, 

Cor.  St.  Aubin  and  Alexandrine  Avenues. 

Teachers $3»375  00 

Janitor 362  00 

Wood 1 69  S 5 

Repairs 152  51 

Lumber 80  96 

Wood  piling 1881 

Labor 14  48 

Repairing  shades 1 2  73 

Sawing  wood 12  25 
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Water  tax $  12  oo 

Hardware 8  95 

Kindling 696 

Paint 36 


$  4,226  86 


CASS  SCHOOL. 

MR.  SAMUEL  WHITNEY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Corner  Grand  River  and  Second  Avenues. 

Teachers $i5»3.S7  5© 

Janitor 1,080  00 

Repairs 441  60 

Coal 353  00 

Lumber 1 50  07 

Repairing  boiler 70  35 

Tin  work 66  44 

Water  tax 35  00 

Plastering 24  82 

Draftsman 23  20 

Wood 21  66 

Brick 21  25 

Ventilators 13  20 

Grate  bars 1203 

Repairing  shades 10  56 

Weighing  coal 8  50 

Lawn  mower 722 

Hardware 7  15 

Fittings 6  72 

Plumbing J 5  00 

Wood  piling 4  75 

Kindling 3  73 

Castings 3  33 

Paint 3  01 

Rubber 2  81 

Sawine  wood i  80 

Pulleys '. I  08 

Blacksmithing 36 


$i7J3^  H 
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CHANEY  SCHOOL. 

MISS  MARIOX  LAW,  PRINCIPAL. 

Sullivan  Avenue,  near  Linden  Street. 

Teachers $  3,212  50 

Janitor . . . ; 390  00 

Coal ,. X  24  80 

Repairs 123  20 

Water  tax 18  00 

Taxes 16  01 

Wood 13  61 

Lumber 8  84 

Kindling 8  09 

Weighing  coal 480 

Fittings 4  06 

Teaming 3  50 

Hardware 2  99 

Wood-piling x  61 

Sawing  wood •. i  20 


$  3,933  2£ 


CLAY  SCHOOL. 

MISS  ABIGAIL  A.  MICIIAEI^,  PRINCIPAL. 

Pitcher  Street,  near  Cass  Avenue. 

Teachers $  4i987  50 

Janitor 540  00 

Repairs 145  59 

Coal 137  80 

Teaming «  85  94 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood 15  47 

Hardware 843 

Weighing  coal 5  30 

Kindling 4  98 

Sand 4  20 

Fittings 3  9^ 

Woodpiling 275 

Paint 2  42 

Sawing  wood i   13 

Lumber 86 

$  5,971  27 
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CLINTON  SCHOOL. 

MR.  WALES  C.  MARTINDALE.  PRINCIPAU 
Clinton  Avenue,  near  Rivard  Street. 

Teachers $  5,050  00 

Janitor 59°  25 

Repairs 39800 

Plastering 178  93 

Coal 152  80 

Lumber 123  67 

Wood 20  42 

Water  tax 16  00 

Blacksmithing 10  67 

Teaming 816 

Kindling 8  09 

Piling  wood 6  36 

Hardware 5  07 

Repairing  shades 4  50 

Weighing  coal 4  10 

Paint 3  02 

Sand 173 

Sawing  wood i  60 

Fittings I  32 

Gaskets 24 

$  6,584  93 


CRAFT  SCHOOL. 

MISS  SARAH   M.  HOWARD,  PRINCIPAL. 

Vinewood  Avenue  and  Ash  Street. 

Teachers $  2,143  00 

Janitor 304  00 

Repairs 162  63 

Coal 30  00 

Purifier 20  70 

Wood 1856 

Lumber 12  17 

Hardware 10  97 

Kindling 9  37 

Fittings S  25 

Water  tax 8  00 

Plumbing 3  99 
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Wood  piling $         i  61 

Sawing  wood 1  60 

Weighing  coal 60 

$  2J3S  45 

CUSTER   SCHOOL. 

MISS  MARY  E.  MARKEY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Hammond  near   Ranspach  Street 

Teachers $  1,200  00 

Janitor 18000 

Repairs 7743 

Coal 6000 

Wood 14  85 

Taxes ix  80 

Water  tax '  800 

Hardware 6  10 

Sawing  wood i  20 

Weighing  coal i  20 

Wood  piling 1  00 

Stove  repairs 60 

$  1,562  18 

DICKINSON    SCHOOL. 

MISS  ELVIRA  E.  EDENS.  PRINCIPAI.. 

Twelfth  and  Brigham  Streets. 

Mason   work $  4,978  00 

Lots 3»3oo  00 

Carpenter  work 2,841  22 

Heating  and  ventilation 1 ,897  50 

Plastering 980  00 

Cut  stone 926  25 

Galvanized  iron  and  tin  and  slate  roofing 666  72 

Painting  and  glazing 203  1 5 

Taxes 191  67 

Repairs 15772 

Labor 117  06 

Paving 1 13  76 

Iron  and  wire  work 53  18 

Abstract 34  40 

Draftsman 34  40 

Trees 12  60 
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Surrey  ing $ 

Bill  posting 

Blacksmitliing 

Lumber 

Teaming 

Flag  pole 

Recording  deed 


8  00 
6  50 

4  50 

4  14 

3  50 
2  10 

I  00 


$«  6,537  07 


DUFFIELD  SCHOOL. 

MR.  WM.  A.  ELLJS»  PRINCIPAL. 
Clinton  Avenue,  near  Chene  Street. 

Teachers $10,937  50 

Janitor 800  00 

Repairs 479  27 

Coal 31680 

Water  tax 3200 

Teaming 27  49 

Shade  repairing 18  40 

Hardware 14  24 

Lumber 1200 

Weighing  coal 6  60 

Paint 348 

Tin  work 3  10 

Sawing  wood i  40 

Drafting 80 

Seating 67 

Wood  piling 25 


$12,654  00 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

LOUISE  K.  ROHNERT,   PRINCIPAL. 

Fort  Street  near  Hastings. 

Teachers $  8,097  50 

Janitors 69000 

Coal 249  00 

Repairs 97  56 

Piano 75  CO 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood 2042 

Repairing  shades 13  13. 
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Kindling $ 

Weighing  coal 

Plastering 

Wood  piling 

Paint 

Sawing  wood 

Hardware 

Fittings 


II 


50 
9  30 
8  OS 

4  69 

358 

1  50 

80 

22 


$  9,307  25 


FARRAND  SCHOOL. 
MISS  MILLIE  H.  DOLE,  PRINCIPAL. 
Harper  Avenue  and  Jolin  R.  Street. 

Teachers $  3,705  00 

Janitor 492  00 

Coal 283  40 

Repairs lox  68 

Purifier 19  80 

Wood .• 2X  60 

Water  tax 12  00 

Kindling 809 

Wood  piling 684 

Weighing   coal 6  40 

Lumber " 3  89 

Hardware 2  90 

Blacksmithing 200 

Paint I  61 

Sawing   wood i  50 

Gaskets 60 

Castings 38 

Amonia 25 

Teaming 19 

Rubber 12 

Fittings 02 

FERRY  SCHOOL. 

MISS  H.  ADELINE  DUNCAN,   PRINCIPAL. 

Ferry  and  Jos.  Campau  Avenues. 

Carpenter  work $  3,018  00 

Mason   work 3,000  00 

Teachers 2,312  00 


*  4,670  27 
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Plastering  and  concrete  work $  824  00 

Cut  stone 524  50 

Heating  and  ventilating 1*227  00 

Labor 484  73 

Janitor 304  00 

Painting  and  glazing 308  30 

Repairs 207  67 

Galvanized  iron,  tinning  and  slate  roofing. ..  140  00 

Coal 130  00 

Assessment 97  44 

Blacksmithing 54  44 

Ironwork 6900 

Insurance ^ 52  50 

Fittings 4082 

Draftsman 32  40 

Wood 29  70 

Hardware 13  60 

Watertax 800 

Wood  piling 703 

Kindling 7  47 

Repairing  shades 5  34 

Weighing  coal 2  60 

Sawing  wood 2  40 

Seating 2  22 

Connection 2  00 

Lumber 3  99 

Tin  work 90 

Express 37 

Paint 36 


$12,912  5S 


FIRNANE  SCHOOL. 

MISS  EMMA  R.  GRAY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Fort  Street,  near  McDougall  Avenue. 

Teachers $  3»350  00 

Janitor , 492  00 

Coal 264  20 

Repairs 79  93 

Water  tax 12  00 

Labor. 10  50 

Repairing  shades 10  36 
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Weighing  coal 6  oo 

Kindling 545 

Copperas 308 

Hardware 2  i  c 

Fittings I  65 

Repairing  clock 90 


$  4,238  22 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

MISS  ISABEL  H.   MACKAV.  PRINCIPAL. 

Seventh  Street  near   Locust. 

Teachers $  3,262  50 

Repairs 459  86 

Janitor 390  00 

Lumber 332  65 

Coal 168  00 

Paint 49  53 

Hardware 3o  72 

Wood 14  85 

Water  tax 12  00 

Sand 7  98 

Kindling 7  47 

Weighing  coal 3  50 

Wood  piling 2  33 

Seating 1  89 

Sawing  wood i  60 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 
MISS  ELLA   A.  THOMPSON,  PRINCIPAL. 

Rivard  Street,  near  Frederick. 

Teachers $  2,185  00 

Janitor 3^  00 

Wood Ill  99 

Repairs *. 50  29 

Wood  piling 13  41 

Water  tax 10  00 

Sawing  wood 7  7^ 

Kindling 4  98 

Repairing  shades 2  50 


$  4,744  88 
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Hardware $         2  20 

Paint 35 

$  2,692  42 

GRATIOT  SCHOOL. 

MISS  SARAH  J.  RUEHLE,  PRINCIPAL. 
Gratiot  and  Bellevue  Avenues. 

Teachers $  943  50 

Janitor 150  00 

Repairs 114  8x 

Wood 33  75 

Water  tax 5  00 

Wo6d  piling 2  81 

Kindling 2  49 

Sawing  wood i  75 

Lumber i   19 

Express 63 

Glass 52 

Tin  work 35 

Hardware 20 

$  1,257  00 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

MISS  INE  M.  WELSH,  PRIN'CIPAL. 

Hancock  and  Fourteenth  Avenues. 

Teachers $  2,400  50 

Janitor 304  00 

Coal 103  99 

Repairs 83  31 

Trees 52  50 

Wood 14  8s 

Water  tax 8  00 

Kindling 4  98 

Weighing  coal 3  20 

Wood  piling 2  42 

Lumber i  50 

Sawing  wood i   13 

iji  2,980  oS 
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MICKEY  SCHOOL. 

.MISS  CLAKA  1:.  COGGKR,  PRINCirAL. 

Eighteenth  and  McGraw  Streets. 

Teachers $  1,275  oc^ 

Janitor 304  00 

Coal 60  00 

Repairs 54  26 

Water  tax S  00 

Teaming 3  50 

Taxes 2  iS 

Weighing  coal 1  20 

Fittings 35 

Hardware 3^> 

$  1,708  79 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

MR.  FREDERICK  L.  BLISS,  PRINCIPAL. 

Griswold   and   State  Streets. 

Teachers $30*3^6  00 

Repairs 7'53i  28 

Janitor i,35"  00 

Steam  fittings 1,141  44 

Lumber 1,119  99 

Plastering 798  29 

Coal ^)C)4  02 

Seats 539  37 

Cement  floors 537  ^3 

Brick 518  25 

Sand 5^^308 

Gas 473  99 

Tin  work 3-8  63 

Flooring 33^  7^ 

Chemicals ^()o  94 

Seating,  labor 279  4 1 

Hardware 22^^  54 

Teaming 215  37 

Blacksmilhing iSi   24 

Hooks 174  ^-^^ 

Paint 1 53  37 

Printing 131   F'O 
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Lime $  113  92 

Microscopes 93  99 

Glass S7  99 

Plumbing 87  99 

Desks 76  00 

Carpet 7-93 

Cut  stone 51  72 

Rods 3556 

Skeleton 35  00 

Rent  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall 30  00 

Diplomas 27  28- 

Drugs 26  91 

Water  tax 2soo 

Flowers 2500 

P^lag 24  00 

Disinfectants 20  70 

Relaying  pavement 20  13 

Book-binding , 182a 

Wire  guards 1 7  88 

Castings 1 5  9- 

Wood 14  85 

Repairing  boiler M  63 

Towels 13  52 

Laundering 1 2  00 

Stationery 11  90- 

Baskets 10  25 

Ice  1000 

Loan  jack  screws  1  o  00 

Kindling 9  9^^* 

Jars 8  50 

Cement S  (K) 

Forceps 7  50 

Supplies    7  3'> 

Sundries 7  35 

Roofing   7  «; 

Repairing  shades ^*  \\ 

Draftsman 0  ^o 

Express ^'  -5 

Freight C^  14 

Chair  tips 5  40 

University  expenses 5  20 
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Music $ 

<ya8ket8 

Paper 

Sawing  wood • 

Soap 

Wire 

Rubber 

Ciav 

Chair  bottoms 

Tapers 

Halvards 

Supplies 

Painting 

Sewer  connection 

Tuning  piano 

Weighing  coal 

Chamois 

Charcoal 

Wood  piling 

Paste 

Water  sleeve 

Seeds 

Sawdust 

Pulleys 

Fitting  key 

Tubing 

Ribbon 

Copperas 


5  oo 
484 
4  80 
3  86 
365 
365 

3  55 
3  25 
3  01 
3  00 
2  76 
2  28 
2  40 
2  25 
2  00 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


50 
50 
50 

28 

25 
II 

08 
00 
60 
so 
32 
18 

15 


$48,986  50 


HOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 

MISS  AN  NIK  M.  JOYCE,  PRINCIPAI-. 
Sixth  and  Abbott  Streets. 

Teachers $  8,197  5o 

Janitor 757  00 

Paving 251  32 

Coal 244  00 

Repairs 128  81 

Water  tax 25  00 

Ventilation 20  00 

Wood 1485 
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Kindling $  9  37 

Flattering 7  75 

Weighing  coal 600 

Wood  piling 5  25 

Paintf I  54 

Blacktmithing i  65 

Repairing  clocks 175 

Fitdngt I  39 

Sawing  wood i  13 

Hardware 80 

Tin  work 35 

$  9»675  36 

HUBBARD   SCHOOL. 

MISS  HARRIET  C.  PARK,  PRINCIPAL. 

Twenty-fifth  and  Labrosse  Streets. 

Teachers $  4,442  50 

Janitor. . .  .• 418  00 

Coal 148  20 

Repairs 84  57 

Wood 1423 

Water  tax 1200 

Kindling 937 

Weighing  coal 5  70 

Wood  piling 4  75 

Teaming i  93 

Tin  work % 1  75 

Fittings I  50 

Sawing  wood 1  13 

Oil 60 

Hardware 25 

$  5,146  48 

IRVING  SCHOOL. 

MISS  ROEXNA  HOLBROOK.  PRINCIPAL. 
Willis  Avenue  near  Woodward. 

•Teachers $10,263  75 

Janitor 730'  00 

Coal 385  20 

Repairs 162  14 

Water  tax 25  cxj 
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Wood $  14  85 

Kindling 10  73 

Weighing  coal , 890 

Blacksmithing 5  44 

Fitting 4  13 

Lumber 371 

Repairing  shades 3  66 

Hardware 265 

Castings 2  20 

Paint 1  90 

Wood  piling i  60 

Seating i  55 

Boiler  repairs i  25 

Sawing  wood i  20 

Livery 75 

Teaming 19 


$  11,630  80 


Teachers 

Janitor 

Wood 

Repairs , 

Draftsman. . . 
Wood  piling . 
Water  tax . . . 
Sawing  wood 
Kindling. . . 
Hardware. . . 
Tin  work. . . . 

Paint 

Lumber. . .    . 


JACKSON  SCHOOL. 

MISS  MAllV  L.  REDMOND.  PRINCIPAL. 

Lamed  Street,  near  Dubios. 

ij»  4,162  50 

390  00 


159 

63 

97 

13 

74 

So 

16 

77 

12 

00 

10 

50 

7 

iS 

I 

75 

I 

40 

I 

39 

30 

$  4»935  35 


JEFFERSON    SCHOOL. 

MR.   FRKD  W.  MOE,  PRINCIPAL 

Seldon  Avenue  and  Crawford  Street. 

Teachers $  ii,4H  62 

f anitor 800  00 

Coal 446  40 
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Repairs $  260  09 

Repairing  shades 25  60 

Water  tax 25  00 

Lunib«r 2437 

Wood : 19  80 

Teaming 15  55 

Kindling 10  77 

Weighing  coal 9  30 

Wood  piling 5  80 

Hardware 5  76 

Paint 392 

Blacksmithing 2  24 

Nigrosene 2  02 

Sawing  wood i  60 

Seating 51 


$  13,073  35 


JOHNSTON  SCHOOL. 
MISS  LIZZIE  C.  RICHARDSON,  PRIN'CIPAL. 
Waterloo  Street  near  Dubois. 

Teachers $  2,287  5© 

Janitor 304  00 

Repairs 70  55 

Coal 60  00 

Wood 10  52 

Repairing  shades 9  27 

Water  tax 8  00 

Wood  piling 2  45 

Nigrosene 2  00 

Teaming i  55 

^)awing  wood i  50 

Weighing  coal i  20 

Blacksmithing i  00 

Fittings 82 


$  2,760  36 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

MISS  mar(;aret  a  kixc;.  principal. 

Kentucky  and  Antoine  Streets. 

Teachers $  4»457  .SO 

Janitor 570  00 

Coal 267  25 
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Repairs $  122  33 

Water  tax ....  25  00 

Wood 14  85 

Repairing  shades 1 2  02 

Kindling 7  47. 

Weighing  coal 6  30 

Lumber 6  00 

Plumbing S  70 

Plastering 4  93 

Fittings 4  67 

Wood  piling 3  92 

Hardware i  95 

Gaskets i  91 

Paint I  57 

Sawing  wood i  13 


$  ^,5'4  50 


•  LIVERNOIS    SCHOOL. 

MISS  EFFIE  M.  PROCTOR,  I^INCIPAL. 
Livernois  Avenuo  near  Michigan. 

Teachers $  1,175  00 

Janitor 180  00 

Repairs 89  39 

Lumber , 41  55 

Repairing  shades 748 

Water  tax 5  00 

Wood  piling 3  25 

Hardware 2  50 

Kindling 2  49 

Seating i  55 


$  1,508  21 


McKINSTRY   SCHOOL. 

MISS  KATE  MOXAGHAN,  PRINCIPAI-. 
McKinstry  and  McMillan  Avenues. 

Carpenter  work $  3»oio  05 

Teachers 1,64 1  00 

Mason  work 1 1245  00 

Plastering  and  concreting 660  00 

Painting  and  slating  work 4S5  50 

Seats 369  9^ 
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Janitor $  319  00 

Labor 29533 

Galvanized  iron  and  tin  work 152  25 

Cut  stone  woric 128  00 

Coal 12000 

Repairs 1 1 1  53 

Draftsman 57  40 

Iron  and  wire  work 57  40 

New  building,  labor 52  50 

Wood 47  03 

Curtains 28  80 

Plumbing 25  21 

Fittings 15  53 

Kindling 996 

Water  tax 8  00 

Hardware 5  44 

Sawing  wood 3  76 

Repairing  shades 3  08 

Wood  piling 2  42 

Weighing  coal 2  40 

Tin  work 1  80 

Lumber i  36 

Blacksmithing 90 

Freight 25 


$  8,860  88 


MIAMI  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

MR.  M.  J.  WHITNEY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Miami  Avenue*  near  Gratiot. 

Mason    work $  7*296  75 

Carpenter  work 6,578  60 

Heating  and  ventilating 4433  50 

Cut  stone 2,37603 

Galvanized  iron,  tin  and  slate  roofing 1,096  00 

Teachers 1*095  00 

Plastering  and  concreting '»004  70 

Labor 693  49 

Painting  and  glazing 514  25 

Seating 492  89 

Plumbing 404  00 

Wire  and  iron  work 314  75, 
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Janitor $  332  50 

Insurance 1 55  «^ 

Coal 145  50 

Lumber 76  29 

Blacksmithing 43  97 

Repairs 55  09 

Matting 38  99 

Hardware 36  97 

Taxes 29  56 

Draftsman 28  80 

FlafjT 2700 

Furniture 23  50 

Teaming 10  11 

Weighing   coal 5  To 

Kindling 4  96 

Towels ^  40 

Dusters 4  97 

Tile 3  60 

Looking  glass 2  75 

Wax  tapers 2  25 

Fittings 2  06 


$27,334  83 


'1' 


NEWBERRY    SCHOOL. 

MR.  BKNJAMIX  A.  NOLAN,  PRINCIPAL. 

Twenty-ninth  Street,  near  Visgar. 

Teachers $  3.283  75 

Mason  work 2,898  19 

Carpenter  work i ,896  35 

Seating 7(X)  00 

Cut  stone 395  3" 

Janitor 390  «> 

Repairs -3^  9^ 

Labor 217  87 

Coal i^>5  00 

Galvanized  iron,  tinning  and  slate  roofing. ..  136  56 

Painting  and  gla/.ing 67  83 

Draftsman 47  20 

En)pt ving  vault 40  00 

Street  opening  assessment 29  (X) 

Iron  rods 2350 
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Wood $  19  80 

Lumber 12  95 

Hardware 12  83 

Water  Ux 12  00 

Taxes 12  00 

Repairing  shades 6  10 

Abstracts 4  5^ 

Plumbing 4  00 

Piano  cover 4  00 

Oil 3  50 

Weighing  coal 3  3© 

Wood  piling 2  00 

Sawing  wood i  60 

Sponge 50 


NICHOLS  SCHOOL. 

MISS  KLIZA  S.  FOOTE,  PRINCIPAL. 
Elm  Street,  near  Seventh. 

Teachers $  4,33-  5© 

Repairs 409  49 

Janitor 39000 

Coal 96  33 

Hardware 30  72 

Paint 22  00 

Brick 16  50 

Wood 14  85 

Water  tax 12  00 

Sand 7  10 

Kindling 5  20 

Weighing  coal 3  70 

Teaming .' 3  50 

Lumber 3  13 

Woodpiling 2  87 

Plastering 3  00 

Fittings I  90 

Hauling  wood i  05 


$10,626  55 


$  5»354  82 
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NORVELL  SCHOOL. 
MISS  MARTHA  BALDWIN,  PRINCIPAL. 

Arndt  Street  near  Jos.  Catnpau  Ave. 

Teachers $  7,640  00 

Repairs 753  46 

Janitor 730  00 

Coal 311  00 

Paint 13099 

Water  tax 24  00 

Loimber 21  30 

Wood 17  33 

Fittings 17  02 

Weighing  coal 7  90 

Kindling 7  47 

Hardware 3  60 

Repairing  shades 3  60 

Sawing  wood 2  25 

Blacksmithing i  20 


$  9*671  12 


JOHN  OWEN  SCHOOL. 

MISS  KATE  E.  LENAGIIAN,  PRINCIPAL. 

Myrtle  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

Teachers $  4,791  00 

Janitor 595  00 

Repairs 182  76 

Coal 171  40 

Water  tax 16  00 

Fittings .* 14  67 

Weighing  coal 3  80 

Kindling 8  09 

Nigrosene 2  00 

Hardware 88 

Wood-piling 77 

Teaming 77 

Gaskets 72 

Blacksmithing 48 

$  5,788  34 
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PITCHER  SCHOOL. 

MISS  ISABELL  F.  THIRKELL,  PRINCIPAL. 

SuUivJin  Ave.,  near  Butternut  Strec;)t. 

Teachers $  7,580  25 

Janitor 73000 

Coal 272  40 

Repairs 18038 

Water  tax 24  00 

Disinfectants 2160 

Wood 1980 

Paint II  40 

Carpet 7  23 

Fittings 681 

Weighing  coal 6  50 

Kindling 4  98 

Wood  piling 4  44 

Tuning  piano 2  00 

Sawing  wood i  40 

Castings i  00 

Oil I  00 

Gaskets 72 

Hardware 15 


$  8,876  06 


POTTER   SCHOOL. 

MISS  MAUD  A.  Bl'RROWS,  PRINCIPAL. 
Tillman  Avenue,  near  Myrtle  Street. 

Mason    work $  4,488  50 

Carpenter  work 4*^47  ^> 

Heating  and  ventilating 2,423  85 

Plastering  and  concrete  work 2,251  60 

Lots 2,200  00 

Teachers 1,17250 

Cut  stone 1,004  25 

Seating 759  34 

Labor 669  79 

Painting  and  glazing 563  00 

Plumbing 20300 

Lumber 19S  06 

Janitor 177  58 
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Wire  and  iron  work $  14S  04 

Coal 1 26  96 

Curtains no  21 

Galvanized  iron,  tin  and  slate  roofing 9^  70 

Bell 8600 

Insurance 68  26 

Teaming 55  57 

Repairs 47  ^ 

Draftsman 42  20 

Blacksmithing 26  77 

Hardware 2^  59 

Surveying 22  00 

Matting 19  02 

Kindling 4  96 

Weighing  coal ....  4  85 

Recording  deed i  25 

Pail I  25 

Crank 50 

Fittings 35 


RUSSELL  SCHOOL. 

MR.  NETIIK  MITCHELL,  PRINCIPAL. 

Russell  Street,  near  ?311iot. 

Teachers $  3,66o  00 

Janitor 540  00 

Coal 2f>S  00 

Repiiirs 201  95 

Trees 67  50 

Lumber 3^  64 

Water  tax 16  00 

Wood 14  85 

Seating 11   25 

Weighing  coal 8  cx) 

Kindling , 747 

Hardware i  95 

Wood  piling 1  86 

Sawing  wood i  80 


$21,140  87 


$  4-777  21 
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TAPPAN  SCHOOL. 

MISS  HELEN  W.  McKERKOW,  PKIN'CIPAL. 

Thirteenth  and  Marantettc  Streets. 

Teachers $10,745  co 

Janitor 91000 

Repairs 489  22 

Coal 381  88 

Water  tax 35  00 

Lumber -3  7^ 

Brick 22  50 

Fittings 20  72 

Fire  clay 20  50 

Sand 16  55 

Carpet H  ^7 

Kindling 13  6<> 

Paint 1 2  68 

Repairing  shades 11  69 

Labor 10  50 

Teaming 9  75 

Weighing  coal ^  (lo 

Plastering S  25 

Cut  stone 0  31 

Blacksmithin^ 3  95 

Wood  piling 3  36 

Disinfectant 22^ 

Tuning  piano 2  00 

Hardware i  40 

Seed 1   20 

Castings i  00 

Gaskets </> 

Tin  work 75 

Seating 67 


$1^,77^  ^5 


TILDKN  SCHOOL. 

MISS  ELLA  M.  SHEER  AN,  PKINCI1»AL. 

Kirby  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street. 

Teachers .>  7'73o  '^^ 

Fire  accident 3i3^^7  5<> 

Janitor 690  00 
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Coal $       288  60 

Repairs 197  47 

Seating 106  03 

Lumber 30  75 

Seating 30  08 

Trees 29  70 

Water  tax 25  00 

Desk 19  00 

Wood 17  32 

Weighing  coal 11   10 

Kindling 10  61 

Hardware 10  58 

Plastering 9  25 

Mower 7  98 

Taxes 6  39 

Wood  piling 241 

Sawing  wood i  40 

$12,531  17 

NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

MISS  MATILDA  E.  COFFIN,  PKINCIPAI.. 

Miami  Avenue,    near  Gratiot. 

Teachers $3,15000 

Seating 285  30 

Desks 202  45 

Freight 755 

Curtains 21^ 

$  3,647  45 

TROWBRIDGE  SCHOOL. 

MISS  MAIUJARET  A.  KIN(i,  PRIN'CIPAL. 

Forest  Ave.,  near  Antoine  Street. 

Carpenter  work $  6,^38  39 

Heating  and  ventilatinj^ 3w44  -5 

Mason  work 2,698  07 

Teachers 2,855  50 

Plastering 2,395  5'* 

Seats 1,583  24 

(7alvani/ed  iron,  tinning  and  slate  roofing.. .  1,199  10 

Cut  stone 990  cx) 
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Painting  and  glazing $  973  93 

Labor 898  73 

Plumbing 310  00 

Janitor 300  00 

•Coal 285  99 

Lumber 259  58 

Ironwork 15990 

Bell 157  20 

Insurance  120  84 

Repairs 109  31 

Sewer  assessment 97  17 

Curtains 7©  95 

Hardware ^3  95 

Teaming 56  00 

Draftsman 38  00 

Blacksmithing 32  69 

Trees 28  80 

Desk 1900 

Taxes  14  97 

Weighing  coal 1 1  00 

Fillings 8  64 

Surveying 8  00 

Trucking 8  00 

Car   tickets 600 

Seating 5  50 

Express 75 

Matting . '. 70 

Crank 50 

Freight 25 


$26,349  40 


VAN  DYKE  SCHOOL. 
MR.  C.  G.  G.  PAJNE,  PRINCIPAL. 

Field  Ave.  and  Agnes  Street. 

Teachers $  5,181  00 

Janitor 540  00 

Coal 221  CO 

Repairs 143  98 

Lumber 22  12 

Seating 20  50 

Water  tax 16  00 
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Hardware $  15  06 

Wood 14  85 

Taxes 13  11 

Seating '. 825 

Klnd'llng 809 

Weighing  coal 8  00 

Wood  piling 3  67 

Sand 2  63 

Oil I  30 

Sawing  wood 1  13 

Seed I  00 

Paint 38 

Express . .  37 

Teaming 19 


$  6,222  63 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

MR.  CHARLES  F.  DANIELS,  PRINCIPAU 

Beaubien  and  Harriett  Streets. 

Teachers $9i5i 2  50 

Janitor 690  00 

Coal 360  00 

Repairs 12572 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood 24  75 

Repairing  shades iC  20 

Kindling 809 

Weighing  coal 7  50 

Wood  piling 3  33 

Lumber 2  64 

Paint 2  oS 

Draftsman 2  00 

Sawing  wood 2  00 

Fittings ', I  73 

Blacksmithing 25 

Repairing  compass 25 

$10,78    04 
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WEBSTER    SCHOOL- 
MR.  CIIAS.  B.  HALL,  PRINCIPAL 
Twentv-first  and   Howard  Streets. 

Teachers $12,628  50 

Repairs 1^21  19 

Janitor 980  00 

Coal 53400 

Lumber 47^55 

Teaming 127  05 

Scats 6839 

Water  tax 360a 

• 

Hardware 28  9s 

Fire  clay 23  00 

Weighing  coal x8  oa 

FitUngs 15  55 

Sand 14  15 

Kindling 9  96- 

Carpet 550 

Blacksmithing 2  50 

Wood  piling 241 

Disinfectants 2  25. 

Tuning  piano 2  00 

Gaskets i  97 

Tubing I  13 

Crock 73 

Paint 35 


$16^2  13 


WILKINS  SCHOOL. 

MISS  HARRIET  A.  MARSH,  PRINCIPAL. 

Porter  and  Second  Streets. 

Teachers $  8,987  50 

Janitor 69c  00 

Coal 221  oa 

Repairs 152  72 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood 1 8  56 

Weighing  coal 8  oo 

Plastering 7  75 

Repairing  shades  5  28 
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Wood  piling $  5  19 

Kindling 4  98 

Carpet 482 

Paint 3  18 

Seating 155 

Sawing  wood i  50 

Steam  fittings 85 

Cement 75 

Hardware. . . .' ; 30 

$io,ii8  93 


SECRETARY'S    OFFICE. 

High  School  Bullaing,  Grlswold  and  State  Streets. 

Telephone $  3000 

Stationery 29  54 

Carpet 22  28 

Books 12  75 

Binding 1210 

Map 12  00 

Compiling  census 8  25 

Hardware 5  40 

Directory 5  00 

Repairing  chair i  40 

Ink 100 

Glass I  00 

Paint 60 

Hlacksmlthlng 60 

Spring 50 

Telegram 29 

$      142  71 

SHOP  ACCOUNT. 

Elm   Street   near  Grand  River   Avenue. 

Paint $  1,384  25 

Repairs 859  08 

Lumber 488  16 

Repairing    seats 287  00 

Hardware 230  37 

Labor : 13640 

Plumbing 121  98 
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Cut  Stone $  102  32 

Flag  pole  and  tackle loi  59 

Blacksmithing 91  02 

Seating 74  76 

Writing  arms 52  50 

Fittings 48  92 

Brick 4610 

Castings 35  ^9 

Oil 3465 

Sand 2650 

Stove  cement 22  90 

Slating 21  70 

Hardware 27  80 

Tin  work M  95 

Cement 10  10 

Crock 680 

Stove  repairs 6  58 

Surveying 6  00 

Sponges . .  5  84 

Water  tax 5  00 

Glass 3  70 

Chair  bottoms 3  56 

Soda 2  67 

Wood  piling 2  25 

Rubber     225 

Acid I  75 

Freight 25 

$  4.265  09 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Teachers $  4i8oo  cx> 

$4,800  00 

STOVE  ROOM. 

High  School  Building,  Griswold  and  State  Streets. 

Brushes $  493  79 

Repairs 228  23 

Hardware 199  10 

Matting 17679 

Clocks 153  00 

Corduroy 12986 
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Ho«e $  139  75 

Soap X04  20 

Brooms 8898 

Chairs 76  00 

Labor 6028 

Nigrosene 43  33 

on 41  67 

Footscrapers 36  00 

PalU 31  75 

Stationery 29  50 

Tin  work 25  70 

Pointers 2500 

Inkwells 2407 

Inkstands 2200 

Cloth 20  57 

Mop  swabs 20  00 

Freight 1560 

Nails 1-245 

Mops II   12 

Soda 1008 

Lumber 10  00 

Wicks 8  34 

Paint 790 

Rubber 7  89 

Mop  wringers 7  50 

Sponges 6  75 

Cord 6  10 

GlaPS 5  85 

Curtain  fixtures 5  75 

Mop  sticks 4  85 

Matches 4  00 

Rattans 2  50 

Paper  sacks 2  25 

Twine 150 

Barrel i  50 

Pulleys I  25 

Blacksmithing i  12 

Stamps 40 


$  2,294  27 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OFFICE. 

High  School  Building,  Griswold  and  SUte  StreeU. 

Clerk's  salary , $  1,075  «> 

IVlephone 30  00 

Directory 5  00 

Towels I  20 

Hardware 60 

Twine 30 

Tape 30 

• $  1,112  40 

SUPERVISOR'S  OFFICE. 

Griswold  and  State  Streets. 

Stationery '. 58  25 

Telephone 30  00 

Car  tickets 2825 

Chair 275 

Hardware i  10 

Paint 10 

$      120  45 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

•     MR.  M.  J.  WHITNEY,  PRINCIPAL. 

Griswold  Street,  opposite  High  School. 

Teachers $  2,555  00 

Rent 350  00 

Janitor 175  00 

Wood 4703 

Repairs 20  06 

Disinfectants i   15 

Lumber 26 

Fittings 02 

MISCELLANEOUS   ACCOUNT. 

Stationery $  2,026  74 

Printing 1,200  16 

Maps 1,047  17 

Books 1,016  20 

H.  L.  Reeves  630  00 
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F.  Wilson $  630  00 

Advertising 480  60 

Teaming 386  33 

Inventory 263  42                     , 

Annual  report 1S9  52 

Liverjr 144  00 

Car  tickets 131  50 

Furniture 7.^  75 

B.  Reilly 75  00 

Germicides 72  00 

Extra  Clerks 59  75 

Repairs 50  65 

W.  E.  Bauble 50  00 

Envelopes 48  50 

Jno.  G.  Hawlejr 40  00 

Paper 35  9© 

Sumps 17  35 

Balance  on  trip  to  Lansing  for  attorney 14  00 

Rulingknives 1200 

Rulers 12  00 

Blacksmithing 10  92 

Draftsman 10  40 

Attorney 10  00 

Tin  pans 10  00 

Freight 9  11 

Supplies S  07 

Toilet  paper 6  50 

Express 5  75 

Witness  fees 5  00 

Hardware 4  60 

Recording  deeds 3  00 

Shoe  pegs 300 

Postal  cards 5  00 

Traveling  expenses 2  75 

Telegraph i  50 

Oil I  28 

Telephone 75 

Fittings 20 

$  8,806  35 
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NORVELL  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

MR.  C.  G.  G.  PAINE,  PRINCIPAL. 

Arndt  Street  near  Jos.  Campau  Ave. 

Teachers $  2,241  50 

BookA 444  26 

Janitor 200  00 

Lamps 1 36  55 

Oil 48  93 

Express 2  00 

Rubber  stamp i  05 

Hardware 35 

$  3  074  64 


PITCHER   NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  COMFORT,  PRINCIPAL. 

Sullivan  Ave.,  near  Butternut  Street. 

Teachers $  2,138  25 

Books 421  47 

Janitor 200  00 

Lamps 143  49 

Oil 58  06 

Express 5  25 

Rubber  stamps i  05 


*  i//>7  57 


DUFFIELD  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

MR.  WILLIAM  A.  KLLIS,  PRINCIPAL. 

Clinton  Avenue  near  Chene  Street. 

Teachers $  1,119  75 

Books 286  44 

Janitor 188  00 

Lamps 84  33 

Oil 34  82 

Chimneys i  88 

Express i   ^o 

Rubber  stamp i  05 

Hardware 52 


$  1,718  29 
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NEWBERRY  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

MR.  BRXJAMIN  A.  NOLAN,  PRINCIPAI- 

Twenty-ninth  Street,  near  Visgar. 

Teachers $  883  50 

Books 256  38 

Janitor 188  00 

Oil 2794 

Lamps II  25 

Rubber  stamp i  05 

Express «...  i  05 

Hardware 44 

$  1,369  61 


Grand  total $504*77'  7» 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Name  of  School.  Amt.  Expended. 

B»gicy 9  4180970 

Barstow 1 1,368  36 

Bellefontaine 6,994  43 

Bellevue 2,461  45 

Bishop 20,843  97 

Brownson 3>905  07 

Campbell 4,22686 

Cass 17*736  14 

Chanev 3,933  21 

Clay 5,971  27 

Clinton 6,584  93 

Craft 2,735  4S 

Custer I1562  18 

Dickinson 16,537  07 

Duffield 12,654  00 

Everett 9,307  25 

Farrand 4,670  27 

Ferry 12,912  58 

Fimane 4,238  22 

Franklin 4,744  88 

Garfield 2,692  42 

Gratiot 1,257  00 

Hancock 2,980  08 

Hickey 1,708  79 

High 48,986  so 

Houghton 9,675  36 

Hubbard 5,146  48 

Irving 1 1,630  80 

Jackson 4,935  35 

Jefferson 13,073  35 

Johnston 2,760  36 

Lincoln 5,514  50 

Livernois 1,50821 

McKinstry 8,860  88 

Miami  Avenue 27,334  83 

Newberry 10,626  55 

Nichols 5,354  82 

Norvell 9,671   12 

John  Owen 5*788  34 
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Pitcher $  7,876  06 

Potter 21,140  87 

Russell 4*77727 

Tappan 12,778  83 

Tllden 12,531  17 

Normal  Training 3,647  45 

Trowbridge 26,349  4^ 

Van  Dyke 6,222  63 

Washington 10,784  04 

Webster 16,002  13 

Wllklns 10,138  93 

Secretary's  Office 142  71 

Shop  Account 4^265  09 

Special  Teachers 4,800  00 

Store  Room 2,294  ^7 

Superintendent's  Office 1,112  40 

Supervisor's  Office 120  45 

Ungraded  School *  3,148  52 

Miscellaneous  accounts 8,806  35 

Norvell  Night  School 3,074  64 

Pitcher  Night  School 2,967  57 

Duffield  Night  School 1,718  29 

Newberry  Night  School 1,369  61  $504,771  71 


Grand  total $504«77^  7» 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  R.  KING, 

Secretary. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


NAME    OF   SCHOOL. 


Ba^^ley 

Barstow 

Bishop 

Bellefontaine... 

Bellevue 

Bellevue  (New). 

Brownson , 

Campbell 

Cas& 

Chancy 

Clay 

Clinton 

Craft 

Custer 

Dickinson 

Duffield 

Everett 

Farrand 

Ferry 

Firnane 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Gratiot 

Hancock 

Hickey 

Hi)|^h 

HouKhton 

Hubbard  , , 

Irvinjf 

Jackson , 

Jefferson , 

Johnston 

Lincoln , 

Livcrnois  Ave., 

McKin  try 

Miami  Are.  ... 

Newberry 

Nichols.'  .... 

Norvell 

John  Owen 

Pitcher 

Potter 

Roberts 

Russell 

Tappan 

Tilden 

Trowbridjfe .... 

Van  Dyke 

Washin^on . . . . 

Webster 

Wilkins 

Workshop 


og 

2p< 


ToUl. 


6 
I  a 
21 

ID 

3 
I 
6 
6 
ao 
6 
S 
8 

4 

a 

S 
16 
la 

6 
8 
6 
6 

4 
I 

4 

4 

27 
i» 

6 
12 

6 
16 

a 

S 

10 

12 

6 

12 

8 

12 

6 

8 

8 

16 

12 

8 
12 

19 
12 


Sittings. 


617 

.237 
5» 

»53 


Not 


306 
i,oao 

33^ 
413 
455 
343 

125 

Cmpltd 
8:fo 
656 

aao 

363 
346 


Value  of 
Lot. 


1? 
% 

900 
589 
{4 


222 
449 
99 
29s 
216 

3" 
3^3 
956 


Not 


26S 
Cmpltd 

if. 

<H7 
6ao 
424 
631 
1,019 
644 


462 


-2^,340 


$a,ioo 
6,000 

10,000 
4,000 

2,000 

».5«> 
6,000 

3.000 
57.000 
3.000 
10,000 
3.900 
3.500 
1,000 
4,000 
8,000 
4.500 
S.ooo 
5.000 
3.000 
6,000 
6,000 
12,000 
6,000 
3.000 
120,000 
4.500 
4.000 

K,00O 
8,000 

6,000 
2,000 
0,000 
2,500 
3.000 

25.000 
4.000 
3,000 
S.ooo 
0,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,000 
Leased 
S,ooo 
6,000 

10,000 
7.500 

10,000 
6,000 

10,000 
1,000 


$463,600 


Value  of 
Building. 


$15,000 
30,000 
56,000 

25.000 

2,900 

1,500 

18,000 

6,000 

4S,ooo 

1 8,000 

35,000 

18,000 

5.000 

3.000 

25,000 

40,000 

ac,ooo 

18,000 

18,000 

ia,ooo 

4.000 

4.000 

a,ooo 

ia,ooo 

4.000 

100,000 

20,000 

18,000 

35.000 

3,000 

40,000 

10,000 

34,000 

2,000 

12.000 

25.000 

30,000 

10,000 

30,000 

iS,ooo 

30,000 

18,000 

25,000 

25,000 

40,000 

30000 

30,000 

25,000 

25,000 

4S.0OO 

25,000 

1,500 


$1,127,500 


Total. 


$i7f«oo 

36,000 

66,000 

29.000 

4iSoo 

3.000 

34,000 

9,000 

I03/XX} 

21,000 

35.000 

ai.500 

8,500 

4.000 
30.000 
48,000 
29,500 
33,000 
23.000 
15,000 
10,000 

10,000 
14,000 
18,000 

7,000 
330,000 
24.500 
32,000 
50,000 
10,000 
46,000 
13,000 
30,000 

4,500 
15,000 
50,000 

34.000 
»3»ooo 
35.000 
24,000 
.H.000 
22,000 
33.000 

2C.0OO 
4W 

36,000 

40,000 

32.500 

35.000 

51.000 

35.000 

3,500 


$1,591,100 
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viz  ,  the  High.  Pitcher,  Webster,  Newberry,  Trowbridge 
Norvell,  Dufiield,  Van  Dyke  and  Belief ontaine,  and  have 
proved  a  great  benefit  to  a  very  large  class  pf  pupils  who 
could  not  attend  during  the  day,  and  whose  education  had 
been  sadly  neglected  in  their  earlier  years,  (which  would 
seem  to  rather  favor  a  compulsory  education)  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  continued,  as  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  our  duties  more  essential  than  this,  provided  the 
amount  can  be  provided  for  their  maintenance. 


FREE  TEXT    ROOKS. 

In  the  present  advanced  stage  of  our  civilization,  then 
are  but  very  few  bold  enough  to  deny  the  beneficial  result! 
of  a  free  education,  this  let  us  assume  to  be  the  case.  It  can 
not  be  wrong:  to  place  in  their  hands  the  text  books,  b} 
which  this  education  is  to  be  acquired.  It  is  true  that  at  th4 
present  time  free  books  are  given  to  poor  children,  but  it  i: 
very  humiliating  to  the  children  to  confess  the  poverty  o 
their  parents,  before  this  small  boon  can  be  received  it  wil 
he  much  better  to  place  all  on  an  equal  footing. 

PHYSICAL    Cl'LTURE 

'  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  schools  with  the  most  bene 
ficial  results.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  the  pupil,  after  sitting  fo 
a  long  time  in  a  cramped  position,  to  have  an  opportunity  t( 
bring  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  into  action.  It  musi 
have  a  great  influence  on  their  health.  The  sinews  of  the 
body  are  both  strengthened  and  refreshed,  thus  conduc- 
ing to  place  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

The  Board  of  Estimates,  prompted  by  some  unwi$< 
spasm  of  economy  saw  flt  to  strike  from  the  schedule  th< 
amount  required  for  new  school  buildings  and  sites,  whicl* 
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left  the  Board  no  other  resource  but  to  apply  to  the  Legis- 
i^ture  for  an  enabling  act  by  which   the   necessary    funds 
could  be  raised.  Accordingly  a  committee,  together  with  the 
attrorney  of  the  Board,  were  delegated  to  proceed  to  Lansing 
for   the  above  purpose,  and  their  mission  proved  successful. 
T'hie  bill  that  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  has  now  become 
law,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  no  further  obstruction  will 
h>^    placed  in  the  way  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  "Neces- 
sity   knows  no  law." 

NECROLOGY. 

The   following   ex-members   of   the  Board    have   died 

"vvithin  the  year,  viz:     Eben  N.Wilcox,  William  P.Wells, 

James  W.  Romeyn,  John  D.  Finnigan,  D.  Bethune  Duf- 

fteld,  and    John    Berry.     Appropriate    resolutions    to    their 

^^Yiernory  have  been  placed  on  record  by  the  Board. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  calm  harmony  so  needful 
^^  a  deliberative  body  has  not  always  existed  in  the  meetings 
^*  the  Board.  At  the  same  time  it  is  firmly  believed  that  all 
^Ce  inspired  with  an  earnest  desire  to  exert  their  best  efforts 
'r>  the  interests  that  had  been  committed  to  their  care.  If 
^here  was  a  little  sharp  practice  at  times,  it  was  not  all  on  one 
^*^e,  and  all  was  intended  for  the  best. 

Let  us  fondly  hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
political  schemers  and  sectarian  bigots  can  prescribe  the 
teachers  in  our  schools.  We  §hould  always  remember  that 
^hc  Safety  of  the  Republic  can  only  be  maintained  by  an  in- 
tclligg^^  people. 

For  a  more  full  and  extended  report  I  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  superintendent  and  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Adair, 

Pres.  Board  of  Hdiication, 


THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC    LIBRARY 


ASTOR,    LENOX    AND 
TILDE  N  FOUNDATIONS. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  biief  synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  Board  is  here- 
with presented.  Three  new  brick  school  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  viz.:  the  Palmer,  Jackson  and  Williams, 
which  will  furnish  a  large  addition  to  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  schools. 

The  High  School  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  so 
much  so  that  the  Board  had  to  find  accommodations  for  their 
meetings  elsewhere.  Rooms  were  secured  in  the  Hodges* 
Block,  where  the  meetings  are  now  held  and  which  are 
fairly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  street  and  to 
the  city  if  the  building  was  removed,  and  which  must  eventu- 
ally be  done,  as  it  is  only  a  patched  up  concern  at  the  best, 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  useless  to  speak  about  this  till  other  quarters 
are  provided,  for  the  school  or  rather  schools,  for  at  least  two 
are  required  for  the  pressing  necessity. 

The  schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  We  have 
a  corps  of  teachers  which  are  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
and  under  their  guidance  they  cannot  be. otherwise  than 
successful. 

Night  schools  have  been  held  in  the  following  schools, 
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viz  ,  the  High.  Pitcher,  Webster,  Newberry,  Trowbridge, 
Norvell,  Dufiield,  Van  Dyke  and  Bellefontaine,  and  have 
proved  a  great  benefit  to  a  very  large  class  pf  pupils  who 
could  not  attend  during  the  day,  and  whose  education  had 
been  sadly  neglected  in  their  earlier  years,  (which  would 
seem  to  rather  favor  a  compulsory  education)  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  continued,  as  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  our  duties  more  essential  than  this,  provided  the 
amount  can  be  provided  for  their  maintenance. 


FREE  TEXT    BOOKS. 

In  the  present  advanced  stage  of  our  civilization,  there 
are  but  very  few  bold  enough  to  deny  the  beneficial  results 
of  a  free  education,  this  let  us  assume  to  be  the  case.  It  can- 
not be  wrong:  to  place  in  their  hands  the  text  books,  by 
which  this  education  is  to  be  acquired.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  time  free  books  are  given  to  poor  children,  but  it  is 
very  humiliating  to  the  children  to  confess  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  before  this  small  boon  can  be  received  it  will 
be  much  better  to  place  all  on  an  equal  footing. 

PHYSICAL    Cl'LTURE 

•  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  schools  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  the  pupil,  after  sitting  for 
a  long  time  in  a  cramped  position,  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  into  action.  It  must 
have  a  great  influence  on  their  health.  The  sinews  of  the 
body  are  both  strengthened  and  refreshed,  thus  conduc- 
ing to  place  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

The  Board  of  Estimates,  prompted  by  some  unwise 
spasm  of  economy  saw  fit  to  strike  from  the  schedule  the 
amount  required  for  new  school  buildings  and  sites,  which 
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left  the  Board  no  other  resource  but  to  apply  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  an  enabling  act  by  which  the  necessary  funds 
could  be  raised.  Accordi«igly  a  committee,  together  with  the 
attorney  of  the  Board,  were  delegated  to  proceed  to  Lansing 
for  the  above  purpose,  and  their  mission  proved  successful. 
The  bill  that  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  has  now  become 
iaw,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  no  further  obstruction  will 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  "Neces- 
sity knows  no  law." 

NECROLOGY. 

The    following   ex-members   of   the  Board    have   died 

Avithin  the  year,  viz:     Eben  N.  Wilcox,  William  P.  Wells, 

James  W.  Romeyn,   John  D.  Finnigan,  D.  Bethune  Duf- 

field,    and    John    Berry.     Appropriate    resolutions   to    their 

memory  have  been  placed  on  record  by  the  Board. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  calm  harmony  so  needful 
in  a  deliberative  body  has  not  always  existed  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Board.  At  the  same  time  it  is  firmlv  believed  that  all 
were  inspired  with  an  earnest  desire  to  exert  their  best  efforts 
in  the  interests  that  had  been  committed  to  their  care.  If 
there  was  a  little  sharp  practice  at  times,  it  was  not  all  on  one 
side,  and  all  was  intended  for  the  best. 

Let  us  fondly  hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
political  schemers  and  sectarian  bigots  can  prescribe  the 
teachers  in  our  schools.  We  §hould  always  remember  that 
the  safety  of  the  Republic  can  only  be  maintained  by  an  in- 
telligent people. 

For  a  more  full  and  extended  report  I  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  superintendent  and  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Adair. 

Pres,  Board  of  H ducat iou. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


7o  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith 
the  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
city. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  work  as  superintendent  five 
years  ago,  there  were  thirty  buildings,  of  285  rooms,  with 
16,501  sittings — an  average  of  58  seats  to  a  room.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year  there  will  be  fifty  three 
buildings,  463  rooms,  and  24,216  sittings — an  average  of  52 
seats  to  each  room,  showing  an  increase  of  twenty-three 
buildings,  178  rooms  and  7,654  sittings  during  the  five  years. 

The  average  membership  at  the  close  of  1886  was 
14,534.  During  the  year  just  closed  the  average  member- 
ship was  19,571,  showing  an  increase  of  5,087  in  that  time. 
The  average  me'mbership  in  1886  was  14,534;  the  number  of 
available  sittings  16,i>61;  excess  of  sittings  2,027.  The 
average  membership  in  1891  was  19,571,  and  the  number  of 
available  sittings  22,815;  excess  of  sittings  3,244.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  supply  of  sittings  has 
been  greater  than  the  demand;  but  this  is  true  in  a  general 
way  only ;  for  "vy bile  certain  portions  of  the  city  may  have  more 
school  room  than  is  required,  other  portions  may  not  have 
sufficient.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this  inequality,  as 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  popuhition  in  some  of  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  city,  the  floating  population  in  certain  other  parts, 
and  the  variation  in  the  numbers  promoted  half-yearly  from 
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grade  to  grade  and  class  to  class.     It  is  impossible  for  the 
reasons  to  estimate  the  exact  needs  of  any  particular  localit^^ 
for  any  one  year. 

In  all  cases  during  the  year  seats  have  been  provided  upon 
application  except  u'hen  the  applications  were  for  admission 
to  the  B  .1st  class,  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  term; 
in  this  case  the  applicants  were  advised  to  wait  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  term.  In  some  few  instances  when  a 
grammar  grade  class  had  a  membership  of  less  than  ten  it 
was  thought  best  to  distribute  it  among  adjacent  schools  to 
save  expense  in  the  matter  of  instruction. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  location  of  each 
school  building,  number  of  rooms,  seating  capacity,  average 
attendance,  etc: 
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LOCATTCX,  NO.  OF  ROOMS,  SEATING  CAPACITY,  AVERAGE  ATTEN 

DANCE.  ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 


LOCATION. 


Bticlej Fourteenth  and  Pine 

Bantow *  Liimed  and  Riopelle 

Bellefontalse . .  Morrill  near  Fort 

Belleviie Bellevue  near  Champlaio.  . . . 

Bishop Winder  near  Rivard 

BrownsoB Maple  near  Chene 

Campbell jst  Aubia  and  Alexandrine .... 

Cass. Grand  River  and  Second 

Chanej Sullivan  and  Linden 

Clay Pitcher  Lear  Cass 

CliDton Clinton  near  RJvard 

Craft Vhiewood  and  Aah 

(^ster Hammond  near  Ranspach  . . 

Diclciason Twelfth  and  Brigfaam 

Duffleld Clioton  near  Chene 

Everett Fort  near  Hastings 

Farrand Harper  and  John  R 

Ferrj- Ferry  and  Campau 

Firoaoe Fort  near  McDougall 

Franklin. Seventh  and  Pine 

Garfield Rivard  and  Frederick 


*  Gratiot. . 
Hancock. . 
HubbanL. 

Hickey 

High 

Houghton. 
Irving 

*  Jackson . 


Gratiot  and  Beaufait 

Fourteenth  acd  Hancock. . 
Twenty-fifth  and  Labrosse. 
Eighteenth  and  McOiaw  . . 

State  and  Griswold 

Sixth  and  Abbott 

Willis  near  Woodward 

Lamed  and  Dubois 


Jefferson ....'..    Selden  and  Crawford . 


Johnston 


6 


Waterloo  near  Dubois. 
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LOCATION,  NO.  OF  ROOMS,  SEATING  CAPACITY.  ETC.— Co.ntini  kd. 


NcKUWr;.. 
NtebalD. 


5«  |3S. 


m 


s|| 


Brad;  iDil  AdIoId* 

LlveniolB  oe«r  Ulchfgui 

1  iK»r  Wtlcoi 

McKbutiy  Mid  McHIIUd  .. 


Elm  near  SCTeDtb 

Anidt  ODil  HsPou£>ll 

jjllaini  Ate.  near  Wilcox  ... 
Illyrtls  and  TUrteeiith 


Norrell.. 

Nonaal , . . 
John  Owe 
Pltcber .. 

Pottar. TlUmao  near  UyrUe 

Roberta. i  Adelaide  Dear  AsloiiK... 

RuueU iRunell  and  EUlotl.  _ 

Tappao iTbJrteeotb  and  Dslzallp,... 

Tllden Klrijy  »Dd  SeTenth 

TrmrbrldcH — FareR  near  AnlolBC 

Van  Dyke Kiold  and  Annea 

'Waibfn(ilon..,.,Beaublen  near.BeacoB..  .. 
Wabsler. Twenty -Rrsc  near  Baker  .. 


*ii  ■    8M     104 


.  ai  I  Kef     ns 


.    IS      ftM  '    «ll 


NEW  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  OPENED  SEPTEMBER  I«,  I8»l. 


..  Fort  Dear  Cbene.... 
..  Honun  near  Antal 


.-  U.iiineld  and  »t.  ELllott..„ 
,..1  BelleTue  iirar  Watertix) ... 
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Early  thought  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  provid- 
ing additional  school  facilities  in  the  territory  lately  annexed 
to  the  city,  as  it  is  but  meagerly  supplied  with  school-houses 
^ind  apparatus.  Very  careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  the  location  of  new  buildings.  In  chosing  a 
site  for  a  new  school,  several  things  should  be  taken  into 
account,  as  to  distance  from  adjacent  schools,  the  grades  that 
are  to  occupy  the  building,  and  the  probable  future  growth  of 
the  school  population  of  the  district.  Some  years  agcf  when 
a  new  addition  of  territory  was  made  to  the  city,  these  things 
were  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  very  grave  mistakes 
were  made  in  consequence. 

An  arrangement  should  also  be  made  with  the  authori- 
ties in  these  outside  schools  as  to  the  oversight  of  the  work 
during  the  coming  year  by  your  superintendent,  so  as  to  bring 
the  course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  into  con- 
formity with  our  own  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  another 
year  until  the  Board  shall  assume  full  control. 

UEADINfi. 

Generally  speaking  this  study  is  sacrificed  for  others  that 
seem  more  entertaining  to  both  teachers  and  pupils;  but  in 
our  schools  during  the  past  year  I  am  happy  to  say  that  such 
has  not  been  the  case.  A  new  interest  has  been  awakened ; 
and  with  the  generous  amount  of  supplementary  reading 
matter  furnished  by  the  Board,  much  better  work  has  been 
done. 

The  entire  teaching  force  is  growing  stronger  each  year 
in  methods  of  teaching  this  most  important  study ;  they  seem 
to  realize  that  rapid  progress  in  all  other  branches  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  with  which  this  branch  has  been  treated ; 
not  in  fact  that  the  pupil  shall  be  a  fluent  reader,  but  that  he 
shall  read  intelligently,  grasping  the  thought,  but  not  neccs- 
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sarily  calling  each   unimportant   word,  especially   in   silent 
reading. 

The  benefits  to  the  higher  grades  from  the  circulating 
library,  furnished  to  the  schools  by  the  Public  Library,  are 
very  decided,  and  there  is  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better 
in  the  choice  of  selections  made  by  the  pupils;  una  it  is  the 
imiversal  testimony  of  teachers  that  there  is  a  growing  taste 
for  good  reading  among  our  school  children. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DRAWING. 

Detroit,  July  20, 1891. 

To  W,  E,  Robinson^  Supt,  of  City  Schools: 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  quite  uneventful,  yet 
steady  growth  has  marked  all  the  grades. 

In  the  primary  department  excellent  work  has  been  done 
as  shown  by  the  varied  exhibits  in  different  rooms,  in 
modeling,  paper  work  and  drawing.  (Greater  interest  than 
usual  has  also  been  shown  in  the  grammar  grades,  where 
construction,  representation  and  decoration  have  found  accu- 
rate expression  in  both  modeling  and  drawing. 

Every  year  this  subject  is  more  clearly  proven  to  be  a 
factor  in  education,  and  there  are  now  but  very  few;  teachers 
in  our  schools  who  do  not  use  this  subject  in  their  daily 
instructions  of  almost  every  branch. 

I  hope  that  before  another  year's  record  is  closed  that 
regular  instruction  in  Color  may  find  its  place  in  our  schools. 
Since  form  and  color  are  the  only  two  characteristics  common 
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to  all  material  things,  the  study  of  things  themselves,  which 
is  so  important  a  feature  in  all  elementary  work,  must  neces- 
sarily include  the  study  of  Color. 

While  we  recognize  the  practical  and  educational  value 
of  this  branch,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  too  completely  over- 
come by  the  strictly  useful  and  practical. 

Education  means  something  more  than  to  fit  a  man  for 
earning  his  daily  bread.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  con- 
stituent element  in  man^s  nature,  and  it  cannot  be  neglected 
without  positive  injury  to  his  character.  The  child  grows 
into  maturity  step  by  step;  as  his  desires  are  awakened  he 
assimilates.  If  he  passes  from  childhood  into  youth  without 
this  or  that  desire  it  becomes  almost  impos9ible  in  later  years 
to  arouse  the  same.  Especially  is  this  true  concerning  the 
beautiful.  It  must  begin  with  childhood,  and  like  all  other 
elements  in  education,  with  material  form. 

The  child  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  his 
surroundings.  How  much  more  can  he  appreciate  the  beau- 
tiful in  language  and  in  character  if  he  has  learned  to  love 
the  beautiful  in  form. 

My  plea  is  for  the  children  of  the  masses  that  some 
element  of  beauty  may  enter  their  lives,  that  all  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  marvelous  beauty  that  Diotimus  paints  to 
Socrates  when  he  says,  "In  order  to  arrive  at  this  pc;:fect 
beauty  it  is  necessary  to  commence  with  the  beauties  of  this 
lower  world,  and  the  eyes  being  fixed  upon  supreme  beauty, 
to  eleyate  ourselves  unceasingly  towards  it,  by  passing,  thus 
to  speak,  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  from  a  single 
body  to  two,  from  two  to  all  others,  from  beautiful  bodies  to 
beautiful  sentiments,  from  beautiful  sentiments  to  beautiful 
thoughts,  until  from  thought  to  thought  we  arrive  at  the 
highest  thought  which  has  no  other  subject  than  the  beautiful 
itself,  until  we  end  by  knowing  it  as  it  is  itself. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MvKA    Jones. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MUSIC. 


Detroit,  July  1, 1891. 

7o  W.  E,  Robin  soft  ^  Supt,  of  Schools: 

The  progress  of  music  this  past  year  has  been  very 
marked.  Visits  are  made  to  the  schools  once  in  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  previous  lesson  is  received  and  new  work 
assigned.  We  are  very  glad  to  notice  an  unmistakable  grow- 
ing interest  in  this  branch  each  year  by  the  regular  teachers, 
as  we  must  depend  very  largely  upon  them  for  the  success 
of  our  work,  as  well  as  all  special  studies.  Very  few  teach- 
ers would  call  themselves  musicians,  very  many  know  noth- 
ing of  the  science  of  music,  some  know  nothing  at  all  of 
music,  hence  the  necessity  for  teachers'  meetings;  but  these 
are  not  always  practicable  as  there  are  so  many  demands  on 
their  time.  As  a  rule  teachers  are  pleased  to  learn  how  to 
teach  music  properly,  and  we  have  their  hearty  co-operation. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  regarding  children's  voices. 
Some  children  naturally  read,  speak  or  sing  with  set  jaws 
and  closed  throats;  but  if  quiet,  good  forward  tones,  with 
pure  vowels,  distinct  articulation  and  free  use  of  lips  and 
jaws  be  always  insisted  upon  in  reading  and  .speaking,  as 
well  as  singing,  there  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  some 
of  the  childreiTs  voices. 

With  the  close  of  school  life  most  of  the  studies  pursued 
are  laid  aside  by  the  great  majority,  but  not  so  with  this  one, 
and  we,  in  teaching  this  branch,  apply  to  music  the  methods 
that  underlie  all  true  teaching  in  other  branches  of  school  work, 
especially  the  methods  used  in  teachin<(  language  and  musical 
expression,    that     influence    that   reaches    the    realm   of  the 
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child's  highest  feeling  and  trains  the  heart  and  mind  in  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  right,  is  always  made  the  groundwork  in 
musical  progress. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mas.  Emma  Thomas, 

Superintendent  of  Music, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WRITING. 


7o  W.  E,  Robinson^  Supt,  of  Schools: 

The  adoption  of  the  Spencer's  new  copy-books  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  has  proved  very  beneficial.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  delighted  with  the  simple  manner  in 
which  business  writing  is  taught  in  them. 

The  improvement  in  writing  has  been   more   marked 
this   year  than  in  any   previous  year,  yet  we    are   still     far 
from  reaching  our  ideal. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  movement,  and  with 
good  results,  but  there  is  so  much  miscellaneous  writing 
required  that  the  proper  execution  is  very  much  interfered 
with.  If  less  writing  were  required  in  other  studies  we 
could  insist  upon  more  accurate  penmanship,  which  would 
insure  better  results  and  would  bring  out  the  diciplir 
narv  character  of  our  work.  "Allow  no  carelessnes:, 
in  any  written  work,"  is  our  motto,  but  how  can 
we  insist  upon  this  when  children  have  to  write  so  much  and 
so  fast  that   they    are   obliged   to   sli<i^ht   their    penmanship. 
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3.  That   better    means   for   ventilation    are   needed  i 
many  of  the  older  buildings. 

4.  That  a  suitable  room  be  fixed  up  as  a  gymnasium  facn 
the  young  ladies  of  the  High  School. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  express  my  sense 
gratitude  for  your  kind  and  helpful  co-operation  in  all  th 
has  been  done  in  this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nettie  D.  Kimberlin. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PHYSICAL.  CULTURE. 

PART  I. 


SOME      GENERAL       DIRECTIONS      FOR      SITTING,      STANDK 
WALKING,    GOING    UP    STAIRS    AND    MARCHING. 

Sitting^. — It  is  not  expected  that  children  should  sit  h::^olt 


IS 


upright  in  their  seats  during  the  sessions  of  school.  But  £ 
expected  that  they  learn  to  sit  in  erect,  and  at  the  same  tit  '^^c, 
easy  or  comfortable  positions.  The  feet  should  be  flat  on  ^:zhe 
floor.  If  this  be  impossible  on  account  of  the  seats  being  ^^oo 
high  for  the  pupil,  then  a  foot-stool  or  block  of  some  kL  ^" 
should  be  provided  as  a  foot-rest.  Cramped  body,  stoof^^ 
shoulders,  or  even  disease,  may  result  from  occupying'  ^ 
seat  so  high  that  the  feet  cannot  touch  the  floor. 

If  the  pupils  are  rccjucsted  to  assume  a  position  of  orcS-  ^^ 
or  attention  they  should  sit  with  bodies  erect,  hands  clasps  ^ 
and  resting  on  the  desk  or  in  their  laps.     The  pupil  may  '^'^' 
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child  complains  of  the  pen  an^l  it  is  thrown  away  and  a  new 
one  takes  its  place.  If  we  could  have  bottles  made  to  fit  in 
the  places  now  occupied  by  wells  and  have  these  bottles 
corked  when  not  in  use,  it  would  prove  a  great  saving  of  ink 
and  pens,  and  the  teacher's  time  and  our  work  could  be  much 
easier  und  better  done. 

The  work  done  by  the  girls  in  the  training  classes  has 
been  very  satisfactory  as  they  have  given  much  more  time  to 
practice,  particularly  to  blackboard   writing,  than  formerly. 
We  have  had  many  grade  meetings  which  have  been 
helpful,  and  we  hope  another  year  to  make  this  m6re  effect- 
ive.    The  difficulty  in  voluntary  meetings  is  that  only  the 
workers  attend,  while  those  who  are   unqualified   are  too 
ready  to  excuse  themselves. 

The  very  hearty  support  given  by  the  teachers,  and  the 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  all  classes  of  pupils,  is  very  encour- 
nging,  and  we  hope  in  the  year  to  come  to  accomplish  much. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
W.  F.  Lyon, 

Superintendent  of  Writing. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Beginnmg  with  the  year,  this  important  branch  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  work  has  hern  carried  on  un<ler  the  able 
supervision  of  the  special  teacher,  Miss  Nettie  Kimberlin. 

The  movements  introduced  have  been  of  the  simplest 
kind,  with  no  attempt  to  introduce  anything  that  could  inspire 
the  teachers  to  strive  to  prepare  for  public  exhibition,  but  to 
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keep  to  those  movements  which  shall  necessarily  improve  the 
children  physically. 

The  following  report  from  the  special  teacher,  and 
printed  course,  which  has  been  strictly  followed,  will  give  a 
correct  idea  of  what  has  been  done : 


Department  Physical  Culture. 


To  W,  E.  Robinson^  Supt.  Detroit  Public  Schools : 

Dear  Sir, — I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  following  .report  on  Physical  Culture,  in  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  26th,  1891. 

The  introduction  of  Physical  Culture  in  the  Public 
Schools  has  met  a  long  felt  want.  Children  who  enter 
our  schools  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  come  to  us  with 
few,  if  any,  physical  defects. 

The  object  of  these  exercises  is  to  develop  and  preserve 
the  body  in  such  a  manner  that  its  proper  growth  may  be  at- 
tained. However,  children  with  physical  defects — due  to 
careless  habits  or  neglect,  receive  close  attention  so  that 
proper  adaptation  of  certain  exercises  may  counteract  and 
overcome  evil  tendencies  in  the  growth  of  the  body. 

Experience  teaches  that  success  attends  this  department, 
or  branch,  of  school  work  only,  as  it  is  made  imperative  as  a 
school  duty. 

A  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  with  respect  to  all 
grades,  from  the  chart  class,  or  first  grade,  to  the  eighth  grade 
and  High  School. 

The  exercises  arc  not  based  exclusix  ely  on  the  "  Ling 
System  of  Educational  (Tymnastics,"  as  no  one  system  of 
Physical    Culture  is    considered   perfect,  but    many    of   ^he 
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exercises  are  taken  from  the  "German,"  "Delsarte,"  and  what 
is  known  as  the  "American  System  "  of  physical  training. 

The  progress  made  during  the  first  year's  work  in  this 
department  has  been  encouraging.  The  Principals  and 
Teachers  have  faithfully  sought  to  accomplish  the 
work  outlined  for  them,  and  they  have  heartily  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work. 

A  very  noticeable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
discipline  of  our  schools,  due  to  the  daily  systematic  physical 
exercises.  Through  these  drills  the  pupils  have  learned  the 
importance  of  order  and  good  deportment. 

The  marching,  or  passing  to  and  from  the  building,  is 
made  with  reference  to  military  precision,  thus  securing  an 
erect  and  proud  carriage  of  the  body.     * 

Aside  from  the  regular  drills,  instruction  has  been  given 
upon  subjects  that  pertain  to  this  work,  namely:  Physiol- 
ogy, Hygiene,  or  care  of  the  body,  politeness  and  morality. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventilation,  and 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  buildings.  The  teachers 
have  been  urged  to  carefully  study  the  system  of  ventilation 
used  in  their  respective  school  buildings,  in  order  that  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  rooms  might  be  secured. 

The  teachers  have  been  requested  to  encourage  the  pu- 
pils, especially  the  girls,  to  wear  Joose  fitting  clothing,  and 
we  are  gliid  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  this  re- 
spect have  met  with  success  in  m^ny  instances.  The  co-op- 
eration of  parents  in  this  matter  is  solicited,  in  order  that  the 
children  may  constantly  wear  comfortable  and  sensible 
clothing. 

During  the  year  about  thirty  teachers'  meetings  have 
been  held.  At  these  meetings  the  teachers  received  instruc- 
tions and  directions  concerning  the  work. 

Each  school  in   the  city  has  been  visited  regularly,  as 
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often  as  once  in  every  twenty  days,  and  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  devoted  to  the  lesson  in  each  room. 

All  physical  defects  of  the  children  have  been  carefully 
noted,  and  particular  attention  given  to  pupils  thus  afflicted, 
in  order  that  certain  exercises  might  prove  beneficial. 

Some  of  the  defects  noted  are  as  follows,  namely :  Weak 
ankles,  stooped  and  crooked  shoulders,paralysis,  hollow  chests, 
St.  Vitus  Dance,  bad  carriage  of  the  body  in  walking,  defec- 
tive speech,  weak  eyes,  impaired  nervous  system,  etc. 

Many  cases  of  defective  eyesight  have  been  discovered, 
as  the  following  statistics  show,  and  we  are  glad  to  state  that 
a  great  number  of  these  pupils  are  now  being  treated  by 
competent  physicians. 


STATISTICS. 


The  following  figures  show  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children  of  our  schools  as  noted  during  the  last  terq[i  of 
the  year; 

Xumber  of  pupils  having  defective  eyesij^ht,  due  to  weak- 
ness, myopia  or  presbyopia 490 

Xumber  of  pupils  cross-eyed •  113 

Number  of  pupils  having  cataract  or  growth  on  the  eye 20 

Total  number  that  need  attention 628 

Number  being  treated 76 

Number  of  pupils  now  wearing  glasses 136 

NumlxT  of  pupils  who  have  the  use  of  cmly  one  eye 14 

225 

Total  number  of  pupils  with  impaired  vision 848 

Number  of  pupils  deaf 98 

Number  of  pupils  having  defective  speech 87 

Number  of  pupils  having  curvature  of  spine 16 
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Number  of  pupils  having  weak  ankles,  hip  disease,  crippled 

feet,  arms  or  legs 65 

Number  of  pupils  having  impaired  nervous  system  and  St. 

Vitus  Dance 18 

Total  number  of  children  with  physical  defects 1,132 

Number  of  children  enrolled 25,087 

Children  in  normal  condition  and  able  to  take  the  physical 

exercises 23,955 

•  » 

That  many  of  the  physical  defects  above  mentioned  are 
due  to  improper  positions  of  the  body  during  school  hours  is 
unquestioned. 

Years  ago,  Germany,  by  her  neglect  to  provide  a  system 
of  physical  training,  had  to  pay  a  fearful  penalty.  She  soon 
became,  a  nation  noted  for  the  impaired  eyesight  among  her 
educated  classes,  and  not  until  the  national  government  took 
hold  of  the  matter  could  anything  be  done  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  allow  the  children  to  sit  and  stand  as  they 
pleased. 

That  the  children  are  interested  in  the  exercises,  and  en- 
joy this  branch  of  their  work  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  when- 
ever the  teacher  omits  the  daily  lesson  or  drill  she  is.rcmindcd 
of  it  by  the  pupils,  and  their  disappointment  is  apparent. 

Another  important  matter  that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  is  that  the  school  buildings  should  be  kept  in  the  most 
healthful  condition  possible,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  until  the  provisions  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  this  work  in  physical  culture  are  properly  made,  the  re- 
sults can  only  be  approximated. 

I  would  make  the  following  recommendations,  viz.: 

1.  That  the  walls  of  the  school  buildings  be  calcimincd 
or  whitewashed  frequently. 

2.  That  the  seats  be  re-arranged  in  some  of  the  schools. 


I 
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8.  That  better  means  for  ventilation  are  needed  in 
many  of  the  older  buddings. 

4.  That  a  suitable  room  be  fixed  up  as  a  gymnasium  for 
the  young  ladies  of  the  High  School. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  express  my  sense  of 
gratitude  for  your  kind  and  helpful  co-operation  in  all  that 
has  been  done  in  this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nkttxe  D.  Kimberlin. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PHYSICAL.  CULTURE. 

PART  I. 


SOME      (JENERAL       DrRECTIONS      KOK      SITTING,      STANDING, 
WALKING,    GOING    UP    STAIRS    AND    MARCHINCi. 

Sitting^. — It  is  not  expected  that  children  should  sit  bolt 
upright  in  their  seats  during  the  sessions  of  school.  But  it  is 
expected  that  they  learn  to  sit  in  erect,  and  at  the  same  time, 
easy,  or  comfortable  positions.  The  feet  should  be  flat  on  the 
floor.  If  this  be  impossible  on  account  of  the  seats  being  too 
high  for  the  pupil,  then  a  foot-stool  or  block  of  some  kind 
should  be  provided  as  a  foot-rest.  Cramped  body,  stooped 
shoulders,  or  even  disease,  may  result  from  occupying  a 
seat  so  high  that  the  feet  cannot  touch  the  floor. 

If  the  pupils  are  requested  to  assume  a  position  of  order 
or  attention  they  should  sit  with  bodies  erect,  hands  clasped 
and  resting  on  the  desk  or  in  their  laps.     The  pupil  may  re- 
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cline  agaiast  the  back  of  the  seat;  however,  if  a  singing 
exercise  is  introduced,  the  body  should  then  be  inclined  a 
little  forward,  and  the  chest  well  expanded. 

Standing. — Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  position  of  the  body  when  standing  for  either  recitations 
or  physical  exercises. 

In  standing  for  the  exercises,  the  feet  should  be  placed 
with  heels  together,  toes  out  at  an  angle  of  45®,  knees 
straight  and  rigid,  hips  and  shoulders  back,  head  erect,  chin 
drawn  in,  eyes  straight  to  the  front.  The  arms  hang  natur- 
ally at  the  sides,  palms  inclined  to  the  front. 

Walking^. — In  order  to  secure  a  good  carriage  of  the 
body  in  walking,  one  must  first  learn  to  stand  correctly, 
hence  pupils  have  been  taught  the  standing  position  first.  In 
walking,  the  chest  should  be  thrown  forward,  the  head  held 
erect,  the  shoulders  and  hips  thrown  back,  and  the  general 
poise  of  the  body  over  the  balls  of  the  feet. 

The  feet  should  not  drag,  and  the  leg  should  be  carried 
forward  from  the  hip  when  a  step  is  taken,  and  the  ball  of 
the  foot  instead  of  the  heel  should  be  brought  down  first. 

Goings  Up-Stairs. — In  going  up  stairs  the  chest  should 
be  thrown  out,  the  head  kept  erect.     Many  people  bend  the 
body  at  the  waist  in  going  up-stairs,  and  so  cramp  the  chest 
that  when  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  reached  great  exhaustion 
is  felt. 

It  is  well  to  take  in  a  deep  breath  and  hold  it  while 
ascending  a  long  flight  of  stairs. 

Marching^. — In  marching  there  is  more  rigid ncss  and 
precision  in  the  carriage  of  the  body  than  in  ordinary  walk- 
ing. The  position  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  for  standing. 
Square  corners  must  be  turned,  all  lines  kept  in  perfect  order 
and  pupils  taught  to  keep  perfect  step. 
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In  marching  by  double  file,  four  abreast,  etc.,  elbows 
touch  and  no  lagging  should  be  allowed. 

When  wheeling  the  one  at  the  pivot  end  of  the  line  re- 
mains almost  stationary,  while  the  one  at  the  opposite  end 
moves  quite  rapidly. 

Choose  good  leaders  and  give  them  particular  instruc- 
tions aside  from  the  general  directions  given  the  whole  class. 

The  following  directions  for  a  Grand  March  may  be 
carried  out  where  the  halls  are  large  enough  for  marchinc:: 

March  down  center  of  hall  double  file;  separate  at  the 
foot  of  the  hall,  one  file  going  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  marching  up  the  sides  of  hall  in  perfect  order. 
Meet  at  upper  end  of  hall  and  march  down  the  center  again 
double  file.  At  foot  of  hall  separate,  one  couple  going  to 
right,  another  to  left,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Couples 
march  to  upper  ends  and  come  down  center  four  abreast. 
Separate  as  couples  and  come  down  center  double  file,  part- 
ners marching  at  arm's  length  fiom  each  other.  Let  part- 
ners place  a  hand  on  each  other's  shoulder,  keeping  arm 
straight,  the  other  hand  may  be  placed  on  the  hip.  March 
thus  down  the  center;  at  the  foot  of  hall  separate,  one  file 
going  to  left,  the  other  to  right;  at  upper  end  of  hall  fall  in 
double  file  and  repeat  the  march  from  the  beginning.  End 
the  march  by  whole  class  falling  in  single  file,  and  pupils 
may  be  thus  disn'issed  to  their  rooms. 

This  may  be  used  as  a  Hag  drill.  Each  pupil  carries  a 
flag;  one  carries  a  flag  with  right  hand,  his  partner  carries 
flag  with  left  hand,  except  when  all  march  single  file  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  then  carry  flags  with  right  hand. 

The  arm  should  be  straight  and  the  flagstaff  rest  lightly 
against  the  shoulder.  The  end  of  the  staff  is  held  between 
the  thumb  and  first  two  lingers. 
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VENTILATION. 


The  proper  ventilation  of  the  school-room  is  important 
during  the  physical  exercise.  The  teacher  should  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating employed  in  her  respective  school  building.  When 
the  outside  air  is  quite  similar  to  the  inside  air,  then  to  open 
the  windows  from  the  bottom  is  refreshing  and  will  not 
cause  chilliness.  But  in  winter  the  marked  difference  between 
the  air  in  the  room  and  that  outside  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  be  cautious  in  opening  windows,  in  order  to  avoid 
draughts  and  sudden  chilliness  of  the  body.  In  cold  weather 
the  windows  should  not  be  opened  from  the  bottom.  The 
heat  from  the  furnace  may  be  shut  off,  and  when  this  is  done 
in  rooms  where  the  Smead  system  of  heating  is  used,  a  cur- 
rent of  cool,  fresh  air  is  introduced  into  the  room  through 
the  register,  and  windows  are  to  remain  closed. 

When  practical  and  necessary  one  or  two  windows  may 
be  lowered  from  the  top  a  few  inches,  closing  them  as  soon 
as  the  pupils  are  through  exercising.  Avoid  draughts  and 
sudden  changes  of  the  air  as  produce  chilliness  or  discom- 
fort. 


BREATHING  EXERCISES. 


A  breathing  exercise  should  be  given  every  dav  in  con 
nection  with  the  regular  lesson. 

The  pupils  may  sit  or  stand. 
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If  the  exercise  is  taken  while  sitting  the  position  for 
singing  may  be  assumed. 

Inhale  through  the  nostrils  and  exhale  through  the 
mouth  or  through  the  nostrils — the  latter  preferable. 

The  teacher  may  give  the  signal  to  inhale  and  raise  her 
hand  slowly  while  the  pupil  is  taking  the  breath.  At  signal 
to  exhale  her  hand  should  be  lowered  slowly. 

The  shoulders  should  be  kept  (juiet  during  the  exercise, 
the  chest  well  expanded  and  kept  so.  Instruct  pupils  to  take 
a  deep,  full  breath,  but  say  nothing  about  the  diaphragm. 
Insistance  on  keeping  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest  quiet,  will  force  the  pupil  to  take  a  deep  breath 
properly. 

Teach  pupils  importance  of  keeping  mouth  closed  during 
inspiration;  how  air  during  its  passage  through  the  nostrils 
is  prepared  for  the  lungs;  effects  upoTi  the  teeth  by  breathing 
with  mouth  open,  etc.     . 


ELEMENTARY     EXERCISES. 

LESSON  I. 

riN<;KR      KXKKL'ISK. 

I.     Arms  down  at  sides,  fists  closed,  stretch  fingers,  both 
hands  at  same  time.     Ready  I  1,  2,  3,  1. 

'J.     Arms  out  at  sides  level  with  shoulders,  fists  closed, 
stretch  fingers,  both  hands  at  same  time.     Ready!  1,  2.  3,  4. 

8.     Arms    liigli    overhead,    stretch    fingers.         Ready! 
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4.  Arms  in  front,  level  with  shoulders,  stretch  fingers. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

LESSON  II. 

SHOULDER    MOVEMENT. 

1.  Hands  on  hips,  fingers  front  and  close  together, 
thumbs  back  so  that  they  touch  or  nearly  touch,  move  elbows 
and  shoulders  back,  both  at  same  time.    Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7,  8. 

[The  head  should  be  held  erect  during  this  exercise, 
and  there  should  be  no  jerking,  but  a  steady  movemetit.j 

LESSON  III. 

ARM    MOVEMENTS. 

1.  Swing  whole  arm  out  at  side,  level  with  shoulder. 
Right  arm  twice.  Ready!  1,  2.  Left  arm  twice.  Ready! 
1,  2.     Both  arms.     Ready!  1.  2,  3,  4. 

LESSON    IV. 

2.  Same  as  No.  one,  only  swing  whole  arm  to  front, 
level  with  shoulders. 

LESSON  V. 

FOOT    EXERCISE. 

1.  Hands  on  hips,  raise  the  heels.  Ready!  1,2,8,4, 
5,  6,  7,  8.  ^ 

[The  heels  should  he  raised  slowly,  the  body  kept  erect 
and  well  balanced  on  the  toes  or  balls  of  the  feet;  lower  the 
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heels  slowly.  To  vary  the  exercise  the  teacher  may  count 
eight  or  ten  as  the  heels  are  raised  and  the  same  as  the  heels 
are  lowered.  Also,  when  the  heels  are  raised  have  pupils 
hold  the  position  a  moment  hefore  heels  are  lowered.] 


LESSON  VI. 

TRUNK    BENDING. 

1.  Bend  body  forward  from  the  hips,  keeping  knees 
rigid.  Bend  body  backward,  keeping  head  on  a  level  with 
body..  Alternate  these  movements  through  four  counts. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

2.  Bend  body  to  right  from  waist,  keeping  knees 
straight.  Bend  body  to  left.  Alternate  these  movements 
through  four  counts.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

LESSON  VII. 

FOOT    RAISIN(;. 

1.  Raise  right  foot  backward,  knees  remain  on  a  level 
with  each  other.     Ready !  1 ,  2, 8,  4. 

2.  Raise  left  foot  backward.     Ready!  1,  2,3,  4. 

LESSON  VIII. 

STEPPING    KXEKCISH. 

1.  Hands  ou  the  hip.s.     Step  to  front  with  right  foot 
touching  floors    with    toes    only,    keeping    knees   straight. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

2.  Step  to  front  with  left  foot.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 
4.     Alternate  numbers  1  and  2.     Readv!  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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LESSON  IX. 

ARM    MOVEMENTS. 

1.  Swing  whole  arm  out  to  side  and  to  vertical  position 
overhead.     Ready!  1,2. 

2.  Swing  left  arm  same.     Ready!  1,2. 

3.  Swing  both  arms  overhead  till  parallel.  Ready! 
1,2,3,4. 

[When  arms  are  raised  palms  face  head;  when  lowered, 
palms  are  turned  outward.] 

LESSON  X. 

ARM  MOVEMENT — Continued. 

1.  Swing  right  arm  to  front  and  overhead, elbows  rigid. 
Ready!  1,2. 

2.  Swing  left  arm  same.     Ready!  1,  2. 

3.  Swing  both  arms  to  front  and  overhead,  keeping 
arms  parallel.     Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

[In  this  exercise  when  both  arms  are  raised,  the  chest 
should  be  thrown  well  forward,  the  shoulders  and  hips  kept 
back.] 

LESSON  XI. 

HEAD      MOVEMENT. 

1.  Bend  head  forward  and  backward  alternately. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

3.  Bend  head  to  rijjht  and  left  alternatelv.  Ready! 
1,  2,  8,  4. 
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8.  Bend  head  forward,  then  to  right,  then  back,  then  to 
left.    Ready!  1,  2,  8,4. 

4.  Bend  head  forward,  then  to  left,  back  and  right. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

LEbSON  XII. 

HAND    EXERCISE. 

1.  Arms  extended  out  at  sides  level  with  shoulders, 
fists  closed:  Bend  right  hand  upwards  towards  back  of 
wrist,  then  to  straight  position,  then  downward  as  far  as 
possible.     Ready!  1,  2. 

2.  Bend  left  hand  same.     Ready!  1,  2. 
8.     Bend  both  hands  same.     Ready!  1,2. 

LESSON  XIII. 

FOOT     EXERCISE. 

1.     Raise  toes  eight  times.     Ready!  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

[  Do  not  allow  body  to  bend  at  waist  during  this  exer- 
cise, but  keep  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  body  well 
balanced  over  the  heels.] 

4.  Alternate  the  movements  under  lesson  V  and  XIII 
through  eight  counts.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

LESSON  XIV. 

ARM  MOVEMENT. 

1.  Thrust  right  arm  down  from  the  chest.  Ready!  1,2. 

2.  Thrust  left  arm  down  same.     Ready!  1,  2. 
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3.  Thrust  arms  down  alternately.     Ready!  1,  2. 

4.  Thrust  arms  down  together.     Ready !  1,  2. 

LESSON    XV, 

ARM  MOVEMENT. 

« 

1.     Same  as  Lesson    XIV,  only  thrust  to  front,  level 
Avith  shoulders. 

LESSON  XVI; 

ARM    MOVEMENTS. 

1.  Finger  tips  on  shoulders,  elbows  out  at  sides  on  level 
with  shoulders.    Straighten  right  arm  sideways.  Ready!  1,  2. 

2.  Left  arm  same.     Ready!  1,2. 

3.  Straighten  arms  alternately.     Ready!  1,  2. 

4.  Straighten  both  arms.     Ready!  1,2. 

5.  Same    position,    straighten     right     arm     upwards. 
Ready!  1,  2. 

6.  Left  arm  same.     Ready !  1 ,  2. 

7.  Straighten  arms  alternately.     Ready !  1 ,  2. 

8.  Straighten  both  arms.     Ready!  1,  2. 

• 

EXERCISE    XVII. 

ARM  MOVEMENT. 

1.     Swing   right   arm    sideways    to  shoulder-level,    on 
count  one;  on  count  two,  swing  the  arm  to  front  and  level 
with  shoulders;  on  count  three,  swing  back  to  side  position. 
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and    on    count    four,   drop  arm   to   side   of   body.     Ready! 
1,2,3,4. 

2.  Swing  left  arm  sideways,  to  front,  to  side  and  down. 
Ready!  1,2,8,4. 

EXERCISE  XVIII. 

ARM  MOVEMENT. 

Arms  to  front,  shoulder-level,  h<inds  apart  the  width  of 
the  shoulders,  swing  arms  back  horizontally.  Ready!  1,  2, 
8,  4,  5  6,  7,  8. 

EXERCISE  XIX. 

IJODV    MOVEMENT. 

Arms  high  overhead  and  parallel,  twist  the  body  to  right 
and  left  alternately,     Ready !  1 ,  2,  8,  4. 

LESSON    XX. 

BODY    BKNI)IN<;. 

Hands  on  the  hips,  bend  body  forward  diagonally  to  the 
right  and  left  alternately.     Ready!   1,  2,  8,  4. 

LESSON  XXI. 

KOOT     EXERCISE. 

1.  Swing  right  forward,  keeping  the  knee  rigid. 
Keadv!   1,  2. 

2.  Swing  left  forward.     Ready!   1,  2. 
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LESSON    XXII. 

SHOULDER    EXERCISE. 

1.  Rotate  the  right  shoulder.     Ready!   1,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Rotate  the  left  shoulder.     Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

3.  Rotate  both  shoulders.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

LESSON  XXIII. 

ARM     MOVEMENT. 

1.  Thrust  right  arm  to  front  and  sideways  alternately. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

2.  Thrust  left  arm  to  front  and  sideways  alternately. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

3.  Right   arm    up,   left    arm    down,    stretch    fingers. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

4.  Left   arm     up,    right   arm  down,    stretch   fingers. 
Ready!  1,  2,3,4. 

LESSON  XXIV. 

1.  Place  hands  on  shoulders,  straighten  arm  sideways. 
Ready!  1,2. 

2.  Straighten  left  arm  sideways.  Ready!  1,  2. 

3.  Straighten  arms  alternately.     Ready!  1,2. 

4.  Straighten  both  arms.     Ready,  1,  2. 

LESSON  XXV. 

1.      Hands  on  chests,  fists  closed,  bend  body  forward  and 
thrust  arms  downward  alternately.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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2.  Body  erect,  thrust  arms  forward  alternately.  Ready! 
,2,3,4. 

3.  Repeat  number  one. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 
FIRST    SERIES. 

LESSON  I. 

1.  Breathing  exercise. 

2.  Finger  exercise.  Stretch  Fingers  four  times  with 
arms  down  at  sides.  Same  with  arms  out  at  sides.  Same 
with  arms  overhead.     Same  with  arms  in  front. 

3.  Elbow  and  shoulder  movements,  eight  counts. 


LESSON    II. 

1.      Swing  whole  arm  at  side,  overhead.      The  elb< 
must  be  kept  rigid  and  the  arms  swung  to  vertical  overhf 
Right,  two  counts.    Left,  two  counts.     Both,  four  count 

LESSON    III. 

1,      Swing:  whole  arm  to  front  and  overhead, 
two  counts.     Left,  two  counts.     Both,  four  counts. 
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LESSON  IV. 


1.  Stretch  arms  high  overhead,  keeping  feet  flat  on 
floor,  eight  counts. 

LESSON   V. 

1.  Raise  heels.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  6,  7,  8. 

2.  Raise  toes.     Ready!  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

LESSON  VI. 

1.  Step  to  front  with  right  foot  four  times.  Step  to 
front  with  left  foot  four  times.  Step  to  rear  with  left  foot 
four  times. 

LESSON    VII. 

1,  Bend  the  knees,  keeping  hody  ere^t,  eight  times. 

2.  Raise  arms  overhead  and  raise  on  locb.  Stretch  thus 
through  eight  counts. 

LESSON  VIII. 

1 .  Bend  body  forward  and  backward  alternately  through 
four  counts. 

LESSON  IX. 

1.  Bend  body  to  right  and  left  alternately  through  four 
counts. 
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2.     Bend    head    forward    and     backward     alternately 
through  four  counts. 

3.     Bend  head  to  right  and  left  alternately  through  four 
counts. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

LESSON  I. 

1.  Hands  down  at  side,  swing  whole  arm  to  front,  level  J 
with  shoulder  Right,  two  counts.  Left,  two  counts.  - 
Alternate,  two  counts.     Both  two  counts. 

2.  Hands  on  hips.     Hop  on  right  foot  four  times.  Left 
foot  four  times.     (Omit  this  exercise  when  thought  best,  on     m 
account  of  the  noise.) 

LESSON   II. 

1.  Bend  body  forward  to  right,  back,  to  left.  Ready  !!S! 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Bend     head    forward,    right,    back,    left.     Ready ^ 
1,  2,  8,  4. 

LESSON   III. 

1.  Bend  body  forward,  then  to  left,  then  back  and  to 
right.     Ready  I  1,  2,  8,  4. 

2.  Bend  head  forward,  then  to  left,  then  back  and  to 
right.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

LESSON  IV. 

1.     Step  with  right  foot  front,  then  to  rear,  alternating 
the  movements.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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2.     Step  with  left  foot  to  front,  then  to  rear,  alternating 
e  movements.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  V. 


1.  Arms  at  sides.     Raise  right  fore-arm  till  the  finger- 
is  touch  the  shoulder.     Ready !  1,  2. 

2.  Raise  left  fore-arm  till  finger-tips  touch  the  shoulder, 
eady!  1,  2. 

3.  Alternate  the  movements.     Ready !  1.  2. 

4.  Raise  both  fore-arms.     Ready!  1,  2. 


LESSON  VI. 


1.  Finger  exercise  as  in  first  series. 

2.  Bend  the  knees  eight  times. 


LESSON  VII. 


1.  Hands  on  the  chest,  fists  closed.    Thrust  right  arm 
5vvn  twice.     Left  arm  twice.     Clap  hands  four  times. 

2.  Thrust  right  arm  sideways,  two  times.     Left,  two 
mes.  Clap  hands  four  times. 

3.  Thrust    right  arm  straight   overhead,  twice.      Left, 
vice.  Clap  hands  four  times. 

4.  Thrust  right  arm  to  front,  level   with  shoulder,  two 
mes.  Left,  tw^o  times.     Clap  hands  four  times. 
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LESSON  VIII. 

1.  Raise  the  heels  eight  times, 

2.  Raise  the  toes  eight  times. 


LESSON  IX. 

1.  Class   face  to  the    right.     Swing  arms  to  front  of 
body,  level  with  shoulders.     Ready!  1,  2,  8,  4. 

2.  Class  face  to  front  position.     Swing  arms  sideways 
to  level  of  shoulders.     Ready!  1,  2,  8,  4, 

8.     Class    face  to  left.     Swing  arms  to  front  of  body, 
level  with  shoulder.     Ready !  1,  2,  3,  4. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 

FIRST    SERIES. 

LESSON    I. 

1.     Finger  oxercisc. 

*.  Shoulder  exercise,  with  hands  on  the  hips. 


LESSON  II. 

1.     Arms  at  sides.     Swing  right  arm  sideways,  over- 
head, elbows  rigid.     Ready  I  1,  2. 
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2.  Swing  left  arm  sideways,  overhead.     Ready!  1.  2. 

3.  Swing    both    arms    sideways,    overhead      Ready! 


2,  8,  4. 


LESSON  III. 


1.  Swing  right  arm  to  front,  overhead.     Ready!  1,  2. 

2.  Swing  left  arm  to  front,   overhead.     Ready!  1,  2. 

3.  Swing    both    arms    to    front,    overhead.     Ready! 
2,  3,  4. 

LESSON  IV. 


1.  Raise  the  heels  ten  times. 

2.  Raise  the  toes  ten  times, 

3.  Raise  the  toes  and  heels,  alternately,  eight  times. 


LESSON  V. 

1.  Raise  the  right  foot  backward  till  the  leg  below  the 
lee  is  parallel  with  the  floor,  knees  must  be  kept  together, 
eady!  1,2,3,4. 

2.  Raise  the  left  foot.       Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  VI. 

1.     Bend  the  knees,  at  same  time  raise  the  heels.  Ready! 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
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LESSON  VII. 

1.  Bend  the  body  forward  and  backward,  alternately. 
Ready!  1,  2,8,4. 

2.  Bend  the  body  to  right  and  left,  alternately.  Ready  I 
1,2,3,4. 

[In  this  exercise  keep  the  knees  rigid.  .  The  head  must 
move  on  a  line  with  the  body.  The  eyes  should  look  straight 
ahead  in  the  direction  in  which  the  head  is  turned.] 

LESSON  VIII. 

Pupils  sit  and  take  position  the  same  as  for  singmg. 

1.  Hold  body  quiet.  Bend  head  forward  and  back- 
ward, alternately.     Ready  I   1 ,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Bend  head  to  right  and  left,  alternately.  Ready! 
1,2,3.4. 

3.  Bend  the  head  forward,  then  to  the  right,  then  back 
and  to  the  left.     Ready!   1,  2,  3,  4. 

LESSON  IX. 

Raise  arms  high  overhead,  palms  front,  thumbs  together. 
Bend  l)ody  forward  till  hands  are  opposite  knees.  Ready! 
Down!  1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. 

Up!  1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

LESSON  I. 

1.     Hands  on  the  chest,  lists  closed,  thrust  right  hand 
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down,  then  up, alternating  the  movements.  Ready!  1,  2,  8,4. 
2.     Thrust  left  hand  down  and  up,  alternately.    Ready! 
1,2,3,4. 

LESSON   II. 

Thrust  right  hand  down  and  left  hand  up  at  the  same 
time ;  then  left  down  and  right  up  at  same  time.  Alternate 
these  movements.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

•  LESSON  III. 

1.  Arms  down  at  sides.     Raise  right  shoulder.    Ready! 

1,2. 

2.  Raise  left  shoulder.    Ready!  1,2. 

3.  Raise  shoulders  alternately.     Ready!  1,  2. 

4.  Raise  both  shoulders.     Readv!  1,2. 


LESSON  IV. 

1.  Hands  on  the  hips.     wStep  to  front   with  right  foot, 
at  same  time  bend  right  knee.     Ready!   1,  2. 

2.  Step  to  front  with  left  foot,  at  same  time  bend  left 
knee.     Ready!  1,  2. 

3.  Alternate  1  and  2.     Ready!   I,  2,  3,  4. 

LESSON    V. 


1.     Raise  heels  and  toes  alternately.     Ready!   1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8. 
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LESSON  VI. 

1.  Swing   right   arm    to   front,    level    with    shou 
Ready!  1,2. 

2.  Swing  left  arm.     Ready!  1,2. 

3.  Swing  both  arms.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  VII. 

1.     Hands  on  the  hips.    Twist  body  to  right  anS 
alternately.     Ready!  1,2,8,4. 


LESSON  VIII. 

1.  Right  arm   extended   sideways,  left  arm  to   fi 
Stretch  fingers.     Ready!  1,2,3,4.     Arms  down. 

2.  Left  arm  extended  sideways,   right  arm   to   fi 
stretch  fingers.     Ready!   1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  IX. 

1.  Raise  right  knee.     Ready  !  1,2,  3,  4. 

2.  Raise  left  knee.     Readv!   1,  2.  3,  4. 

3.  Bend  both  knees.    Ready !   1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

LESSON  X. 

1.     Raise  right  arm   to   front,   overhead,  at  same 
step  to  rear  with  right  foot.     Ready!   1,  2. 
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2,     Raise    left    arm    and    step   to    rear   with    left    foot. 
Ready!  1,2. 


LESSON  XL 

1.  Hands  on  the  chest,  fists  closed,  thrust  right  hand 
down!     Ready!  1,  2, 

2.  Thrust  left  hand  down.     Ready!   1,  2. 
8.  Clap  hands  four  times. 

4.     Thrust  right  hand  overhead.     Ready!   1,2. 
e^>.     Thrust  left  hand  up.     Ready!   1,2. 
(5.     Clap  hands  four  times. 


FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES. 


FIRST    SERIES. 


LESSON    I. 

1.  Finger  exercise. 

2.  Shoulder  exercise.     Arms  down  at  sides,  raise  right 
shoulder.     Ready!  1,2. 

3.  Raise  left  shoulder.     Ready !   1,2. 

4.  Raise  shoulders  alternately.     Ready!  1,2. 

D.     Raise  both  shoulders.     Ready!   1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  (>. 

LESSON  II. 
I,     Hands  on  chest,   fists  closed,  strike  to  right   with 
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right  hand,  then  twist  body  to  left,  and  strike  to  left  with 
right  hand.     Ready  I  1 ,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Strike  to  left  with  left  hand,  then  twist  to  right,  and 
strike  to  right  with  left  hand.     Ready!   1,  2.  3,  4. 

3.  Twn'st  to  right  and  strike  to  right  with  both  hands. 
Ready!  1,2,3.4. 

4.  Twist  to  left  and  strike  to  left  with  both  hands. 
Ready!   1,2,3,4. 

LESSON  III. 

Inhale  a  deep,  full  breath;  at  same  time  raise  arm 
slowly  out  at  sides  to  level  with  shoulders.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,^ 

4,  5,  k 

LESSON    IV. 

1.  Raise  heels,  hands  on  the  hips.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4^ 

5,  fi,  7,  8. 

2.  Raise  the  toes.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

3.  Raise  toes  and  heels  alternately.     Ready!  1,2,  3,  4, 

T),  <),  7,  H, 

LESSON  V. 

1.  Raise  right  foot  backwards  till  leg  below  the  knee 
is  parallel  with  the  floor.  Knees  must  be  kept  together. 
Ready !  1 ,  2,  3,  4. 

L'.     Raise  left  root  backward.     Ready!   I,  2,  3,  4. 

LESSON  VI. 
1.     Raise  right  knee.     Ready!  1,  2,  3.  4. 
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2.     Raise  left  knee.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

•^.     Bend   both   knees,    and    raise    heels    at   same    time, 
eadyl  1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. 


LESSON  VII. 

1.  Bend    body    forward    and    backward,  alternately, 
eady!  1,2,3,4. 

2.  Bend  body  to  right  and  left,  alternately.     Ready! 
2,  3,  4. 

LESSON  VIII. 


1.  Bend  body  forward,  then  to  right,  then  back  and  to 
ft.     Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

2,  Bend  body  forward,  then  to  left,  then  back  and  to 
ght.     Ready !  1,2, 3,  4. 


LESSON  IX. 

Pupils  sit  as  for  singing. 

1.  Bend  the  head  forward  and  backward,  alternately, 
eady!  1,2,3,4. 

2.  Bend  the  head  to  right  and  left,  alternately.  Ready! 
,  2,  3,  4. 

3.  Bend  the  head  forward,  then  to  right,  then  back  and 
Ueft.     Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

4.  Bend  the  head  forward,  then  to  left,  then  back  and 
»  right. 


1  eil'-  ^'  '^"  ^  the  V^»P*'         ,    •■Msi  »"  " 

..    «-^\::  ftoor -^^  ""' '  ^adyU^^'"'*- 

l.BSSOt»  5. 

Acd  -^^  *^°"  \    o   '3,  *' ^^' ^'    \. 
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LESSON   II. 


Hands  on  shoulders.  Thrust  right  arm  up  two  times. 
Left,  two  times.  Ahernate,  two  times.  Together,  two 
times. 

LESSON  III. 


1.  Swing  right  foot  across  to  left  side,  without  touch- 
ing the  foot  to  the  floor.     Ready!  1,  2,  8,  4. 

2.  Swing  left  foot  across  to  right  side,  without  touch- 
ing the  foot  to  the  floor.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  IV. 


1.  Bend  the  knees  and  raise  heels.  Ready !  1,  2,  2,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8. 

2.  Step  to  front  with  right  foot.  Hold  position  and 
bend  knees  alternately,  swaying  the  body  to  and  fro.  Ready ! 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. 

3.  Same  as  number  2,  with  left  foot. 


LESSON    V. 


1.  Twist  body  to  right  and  left,  alternately.     Ready! 
1,2,3,4. 

2.  Bend  body    forward,  to    right,    back,    and    to    left. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 
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LESSON  X. 


Pupils  stand.  Arms  in  front,  level  with  the  shoulde" 
palms  facing  each  other,  l^ands  apart  the  width  of  t 
shoulders. 

1.  Raise  right  arm  to  straight  overhead.     Ready  I  1,^ 
Left!  1,2.     Alternate!  1,2.     Together!  1/2. 

2.  Hands  on  the  hips.  Swing  right  foot  across  to  1.^=^ 
side,  touching  the  floor  with  toes,  just  in  front  of  left  f«:>  ^ 
Ready!  1,2,8,4. 

8.     Swing  left  foot  across  to  right  side.  Ready!  1, 2, 3^   4 

4.     Alternate  numbers  2  and  8.     Ready!  1,  2^3,  4. 


LESSON  XI. 


Swing  both  arms  sideways  overhead  till  finger  tips  toucr 
Ready!   1,2,8,4,5,0,7,8. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


LESSON  I. 


1.  Arms   extended  in  front,   elbows    rigid,   palm 
gether,  slide  the  hands.     Rcndyl   1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  C,  7,  8. 

2.  Hands    closed    in    their    position   under   the 
Thrust  right  arm  down  two  times.     Left,  two  times, 
nate,  two  times.     Together,  two  times. 
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2.  Swing  arms  overhead  till  finger-tips  touch.  At  same 
time  step  to  front  with  left  foot.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

3.  Arms  extended  sideways,  swing  them  forcibly  about 
the  chest  (as  teamsters  warming  their  hands).  Ready!  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6. 


SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 


FIRST    SERIES. 


LESSON    I. 

1.  Finger  exercise.  Stretch  the  fingers  and  extend 
them  in  all  directions,  First  position,  arms  down  at  sides. 
Second  position,  arms  sideways.  Third  position,  arms  over- 
head. Fourth  position,  nrms  to  fi*ont.  Stretch  fingers  four 
times  in  each  position, 

2.  Hands  on  hips;  move  shoulders  and  elbows  back. 
Ready!  1,2,8,4.5,6,7,8. 


LESSON  II. 


1.  Arms  at  sides,  close  fists,  twist  right  arm  half  way 
around.     Ready!  1,  2. 

2.  Twist  left  arm  half  way  around.     Ready,  1,  2. 

3.  Twist  both  arms  around.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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LESSON    III. 


1.  Swing  right  arm  overhead,  palm  outwards,  elbow 
rigid.     Ready  I  1,  2. 

2.  Swing  left  arm  overhead.         Ready!  1,  2. 

fi.     Swing  both  arms  overhead.  Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

(In  this  exercise  the  chest  should  be  well  to  the  front, 
and  hips  and  shoulders  back.) 

4.  Bend  right  knee  until  only  the  toes  of  the  right  foot 
remain  on  the  floor.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

f").     Hend  left  knee.     Ready!   i,  2,  3,  4. 

5.  Bend  both  knees,  at  same  time  raise  the  heels. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

LESSON  IV. 

1.  Swing  right  foot  across  to  left  side,  touching  floor 
just  in  front  of  left  foot.      Ready !  1,2,  3,  4. 

L>.     Swing  left  foot.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

3.  Raise  both  arms  slowly  to  shoulder -level,  at  same 
time  inhale  a  deep,  full  breath;  exhale  while  arms  are 
lowered.  Ready!  Inhale!  1,2,3,4,5,0,7,8.  Exhale!!, 
2,3,4,5,0,7,8,1),  10,  11,  12. 

LESSON    V. 

1.  Bend  body  forward  and  backward,  slowly.  Ready! 
1,  *^,  3,  4. 

2.  Twist  body  to  right  and  left.     Ready !  1,  2,  3,  4. 

3.  Bend  bodv  forward  to  right,  backward,  and  to  left. 
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4.     Bend  body  forward,  to  left,  backward,  and  to  right. 
Readv!  1,2,3,4. 


LESSON  VI. 


1.  Bend  head  forward  and  backward,  alternately. 
Ready !   1 ,  2,  8,  4. 

2.  Twist  head  to  right  and  left,  alternately.  Ready  I 
1,2,3,4. 

3.  Roll  the  head  around,  describing  a  circle.  Drop  the 
head  on  the  chest  and  roll  head  to  right,  back,  left  and 
front.  Ready!  1, 2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  7, 8,  9.  lO,  11, 12,  13,  14,  l5,  lO. 


LESSON  VII. 


1.  Arms  in  front,  palms  together,  slide  hands  up  and 
down  eight  times.  With  arms  still  extended  and  apart  the 
width  of  the  shoulders,  raise  right  arm  overhead.  Ready! 
1,  2.  Raise  left  arm.  Ready  I  1,2.  Raise  arms  alter- 
nately.    Ready!  1,  2.     Raise  arms  together.     Ready,  1,  2. 


LESSON  VIII. 


1.  Clasp  hands  back    of    body,    as    high    as    possible. 
Thrust  hands  down  eight  times. 

2.  Clap  hands  overhead  four  times,  then  instantly  fold 
arms  in  front  of  body  and  stand  thus  through  four  counts. 
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Clap  hands  back  of  body  four  times,  and  then  instantly  fold 
arms  back  of  body  and  stand  thus  through  four  counts. 

8.     Repeat  number  2. 

4.  Hands  on  hips.  Swing  right  foot  across  to  left  side 
and  to  rear  of  left  foot,  bowing  the  body  slightly  to  the  right. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

5,  Swing  left  foot  to  right  side  and  back  of  body. 
Ready !  1 ,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  IX. 

1.  Stretch  arms  high  overhead  and  raise  heels.  Ready! 
1,2,3,4. 

2.  Facings  or  turnings.  To  face  to  the  left,  pivot  on 
the  left  heel  and  toes  of  right  foot.  The  right  foot  is  then 
brought  up  at  right  angle  to  the  left,  thus  completing  the 
turn. 

3.  When  facing  to  the  right  the  order  is  reversed  by 
pivoting  on  the  heel  of  the  right  and  toes  of  the  left,  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body  resting  on  these  parts  while 
turning. 

Commands  for  facing  are  given  thus:  To  the  left, 
Face  I  1,  2.     To  the  right.  Face,  1,  2. 


SECOND    SERIES. 


LESSON  I. 

1.     Facing.      When    making   the  left  (or  right)-about 
turn^  the  same  order  is  used  as  in  left-face  or  right-face. 
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2.  Hands  clasped  back  of  the  neck,  bend  body  to  right 
and  left  alternately.     Ready!   1,  2,  3,  4. 

3  Swing  right  arm  first  side  and  overhead,  then  to 
front  overhead.     Ready!  1,2. 

4.  Swing  left  arm  first  to  side  overhead,  then  to  front 
overhead.     Ready!  1,  2. 

5.  Swing  both  arms.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON   II. 

1.  Body  erect,  palms  resting  on  chest  near  the 
shoulders,  straighten  and  swing  right  arm  to  rear.  Ready! 
1,2. 

2.  Left  arm  same.     Ready!  1,  2. 

3.  Both  arms.      Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

4.  Raise  right  knee.     Ready!  1,2,3,4. 

5.  Raise  left  knee.     Ready!  1,2,3,4, 


LESSON  III. 


1.  Hands  clasped  back  of  neck,  bend  knees  and  at  same 
time  raise  heels.     Ready!  1^  2,  3, 4,  5,  6. 

2.  Stretch  the  fingers.     Ready !  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

3.  Fore- arms   extended  to    front.       Move   the    hands 
around  in  circles  as  a  wrist  exercise.      Count  eight. 


LESSON  IV. 


1.     Raise  right  foot  a  few  inches  from  the  floor  and  bend 
the  ankle.     Ready!  1,  2, 3,  4. 
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2.  Raise    left    foot,    bend    ankle.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

3.  Arms  high  overhead,  parallel.     Bend  body  to  right 
and  left  alternately.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON    V. 


1.  Advance  right  foot,  stand  firm,  arms  overhead,  bend 
body  backwards.     Ready!  1,  2. 

2.  Same  with  left  foot  advanced.     Ready!  1,  2. 

3.  Raise    right   arm   overhead,   left   arm  out  at   side, 
shoulder  level  at  same  time.    Ready!  1,  2. 

4.  Raise  lest  arm  overhead, *right  arm  as  side,  shoulder 
level.     Ready!  1,  2. 


LESSON  VI. 


1.  Elbows   raised  at  sides,  shoulder   level,   finger-tips 
touch  in  front  of  chest,  straighten  right  arm.     Ready!  1,  2. 

2.  Straighten  left  arm.     Ready!  1,2. 

3.  vStiaighten  both  arms.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  VII. 


1.  Raise  heels  eight  times. 

2.  Raise  toes  eight  times. 

3.  Advance   right    foot,   arms    overhead,   raise    heels. 
Ready!  1,2,  3,4. 
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4.     Advance  left  foot,  etc.     Ready!  1,2,3,4. 


LESSON  VIII. 


1.  Twist  body  to  right  and  left,  alternately.     Ready! 
1,  2,3,4. 

2.  Head    bending    forward    and    backward.     Ready! 
1,2,3,4. 

3.  Twist  head  to  right  and  left.     Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4. 


LESSON  IX. 


1.  Hands  on  the  hips,  bend  body  to  the  right  and  hold 
this  position  while  left  elbow  is  raised  to  level  of  left 
shoulder.     Ready !  1 ,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Bend  to  left  and  raise  right  elbow.    Ready !  1,  2,  3,  4. 

3.  Stand  erect  and  raise  both  elbows  to  shoulder-level. 
Ready!  1,2,3,4. 


LESSON  X. 


1.  Swing  right  arm  overhead  and  at  same  time  bend 
body  to  left.     Ready !  1 ,  2. 

2.  Swing  left  arm  and  bend  body.     Ready!  1,  2. 

3.  Bend  body  forward,  then  to  right,  then  back  and  to 
left.     Ready!  1,2,3,4. 
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LESSON   XI. 


1.  With  bocly  bent  forward  and  hands  closed  on  the 
chest,  thrust  the  arms  alternately  downward  and  forward.   .»  1 
Ready!  1,2,8,4,5,6,7,8. 

2.  Raise  elbows   high,  Hsts  closed  near  the  arm-pits,  ^  -a 
thrust  both  arms  down  vigorously.     Ready!  1,  2,  8,  4. 


LESSON  XII. 


1.  Arms  extended  at  sides,  shoulder-level,  fists  closed. 
Bend  the  hands  upward  and  downward,  alternately,  as  a 
wrist  exercise.     Ready!  1,  2,  3.  4. 

2.  Arms  down  at  sides,  stretch  fingers  eight  times. 

3.  Swing  right  arm  from  shoulder,  describing  a  circle, 
keeping  elbow  rigid.  Swing  arm  first  to  rear,  then  over- 
head, then  front  and  down  at  side.  Ready!  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


At  least  ten  minutes  every  day  should  be  given  to  f 
physical  exercises  in  the  Primary  Grades,  and  fifteen  min' 
if  possible  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 

^^hile  the  exercises  should  be  done  with  animatioi 
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leerfulness,  there  should  be  at  the  same  time  an  order  and 
rict  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  will  enable  him 
execute  the  leader^s  commands  with  precision  and  accu- 
cy,  thus  securing  uniformity  of  movement  throughout  the 
hole  class. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  physical  training  means 
'reservation  as  well  as  development,  The  teacher  should, 
erefore,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  import- 
ice  of  caring  for  the  body.  This  may  be  done  by  occasional 
Iks  on  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health. 

Among  the  topics  suggested  for  such  talks  in  all  the  di£f- 
ent  grades  are  the  following: 

I.    THE    SKIN. 

{a)     Its  structure;  its  use  as  a  covering. 

(b)  The  perspiratory  glands;  their  use;  effect  if  these 
ands  are  closed;  effect  of  exercise  on  the  skin. 

{c)     The  nails  and  hair ;  care  of  these. 

{d)     Bathing  and  care  of  the  skin. 

II.    THE    MUSCLES    AND    BONES. 

(a)     Structure  and  use  of  each. 

kb)  Development  of  the  muscles;  effects  of  exercise 
3on  the  same. 

W     Growth  of  the  bones. 


III.    THE  EYES. 


(a)     Importance  and  situation. 

ib)     How  they  may  be  injured  by  abuse. 
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(c)     Training  of  the  eycsignt. 


IV.    THE    EARS. 

(a)     Structure  and  situation. 

{6)     How  this  sense  may  be  injured  by  abuse. 

(r)     Tlie  trained  ear,  as  that  of  a  musician,  the  savag< 
certain  animals,  etc. 

(if)     Care  of  the  ears. 


V.    SMELT.    AM)    TASTE. 


(a)     Uses  and  care  of  these  senses. 


VI.    THE    BI.OOD. 


(a)  Difference  in  color  of  pure  and  impure  blood. 

(6)  Use   of   blood    in   conveying    nourishment   to   tVkC 
tissues. 

(c)  Effect  of  exercise  and  respiration  upon  the  blood. 

id)     Treatment  of  injuries  to  blood  vessels. 


VII.    FOOP    AM)    DIGESTION.    . 

(a)     Use  of  food  and  kinds. 

(d)     Kind  of  food  used  in  cold  climates;  hot;  temperatr 

(c)  Value  of  a  mixed  diet. 

(d)  Effect  of  exercise  upon  digestion. 
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VII.    THE    TEKTH. 


(a)     Structure. 
{6)     How  injured. 
ic)     Care. 

IX.    CLOTHING. 

ia)     Value  of  cotton  clothing ;  woolen. 

iS)     Cleanliness  and  need  of  frequent  changing. 

{c)     Must  be  worn  so  as  to  allow  perfect  freedom  to  the 
ody.     Bad  effect  of  tight  clothing. 


X.    THE    LUNGS. 

(a)     Structure. 

0)  Air  we  breathe.  Changes  of  the  air  about  us  from 
aspiration. 

{c)     Difference  between  inspired  and  expired  air. 

(d)  Care  of  the  lungs;  effects  of  exercise  upon  these 
gans. 

XI.    THE    BRAIN. 

(a)     Situation  and  use. 

id)     "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

(c)  The  nervous  system ;  likened  to  a  telegraphic  sys- 
m  of  communication.  The  brain,  the  central  office  from 
hich  radiates  the  lines  or  nerves  that  carry  messages  to  and 
3  throughout  all  parts  of  the  body,  thus  directing  all 
ovements  of  the  muscles. 

Experience  teaches  that  success  attends  physical  culture 
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as  a  branch  of  school  work  only  as  it  is  made  imperative  as  a 
school  duty.  A  complete  course  of  study  should  be  arranged 
with  respect  to  the  different  grades,  and  such  exercises 
selected  as  are  most  useful  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  life  and 
of  health. 

The  exercises  must  be  based  upon  scientific  principles  to 
properly  develop  the  muscles  systematically,  and  they  must 
be  adhered  to  daily. 

Prof.  Ling,  whose  methods  of  physical  culture  have 
been  used  in  so  many  schools  of  Europe,  was  a  prominent 
physiologist,  and  the  success  of  his  system  can  no  doubt  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  sought  constantly  to  apply  his 
methods  scientifically. 

There  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  means  of  preserving  health,  at  the 
same  time,  thoughtfulness  in  the  exercises,  in  order  to 
obtain  most  beneficial  results. 

The  teacher  should  look  for  and  expect  better  work 
from  her  pupils  ni  their  studies^  as  a  direct  result  from  the 
physical  training  they  receive.  As  the  circulation  and  purity 
of  the  blood  is  much  improved  by  exercise,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  activitv  of  the  brain  will  be  increased,  and 
the  mental  powers  awakened. 

"Exercise  develops  a  consciousness  of  power,  which 
inspires  courage,  confidence  and  resolution,  and  through  its 
iiifiuence  the  moral  self  comes  forth  healthier,  purer  and 
stronger." 


Evening  Schools. 


The  number  of  these  schools  was  again  increased  frof 
?i\ii,  to  nine,  but  the  expense  during  their  term  justifies  me 
saying  that  a  fewer   number,   and    well  patronized,  wot 
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result  in  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  a  greater  number  The 
expense  of  maintaining  so  many  is  proportionately  greater, 
as  the  items  of  principals,  fuel,  lights  and  janitors  is  greater 
per  capita  than  if  a  smaller  number  of  well  selected  locations 
were  made.  The  attendance  would  be  larger  per  teacher 
and  the  mterest  keener  than  where  a  large  number  of  schools 
are  opened,  with  a  small  attendance.  There  is  a  class  that 
attends  these  schools,  and  it  is  a  large  percentage  of  those 
enrolled  who  are  quite  regular  in  attendance  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  interest  seems  to  lag  and  they  put  in  an 
appearance  once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  short  time  and  then 
stop  coming.  With  this  class  what  little  they  have  been  in 
school  has  been  a  damage  rather  than  a  benefit,  for  it  in- 
creases their  tendency  to  fickleness  of  purpose  ;  whereas 
they  should  form  habits  of  continuity. 

The  plan  in  use  for  several  years  of  assessing  each  ap- 
plicant one  dollar  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  and  conduct, 
to  be  returned  at  vthe  close  of  the  term  if  all  requirements 
had  been  faithfully  carried  out,  was  the  best  of  any  we  have 
tried,  to  insure  regular  attendance  and  should  be  again 
adopted. 


NORMAL    TRAINING    CLASS. 

With  this  year  closes  the  tenth  year  of  this  school. 
During  that  time  242  graduates  have  gone  out  into  the 
schools.  Of  that  number  200  are  now  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  school  is  now  the  main  source  from  which 
the  schools  are  supplied  with  instructors  in  the  primary 
grades  ;  and  these  young  teachers  almost  without  exception 
render  excellent  service.  The  school  itself  is  a  center  from 
which  emanates  new  ideas  and  newer  and  better  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  every  subject  of  study  and  of  broad  peda- 
gogical learning  ;  and    its    graduates    passing    out    into    the 
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schools  carry  with  them  and  disseminate  this  knowledge  ^ 
while  in  their  daily  work  they  are  often  times  an  inspira — 
tion  and  incentive  to  those  who  have  r.ot  had  this  kind  oC 
training. 

Until  two  years  ago  the  pupil  teachers  were  under  thc= 
instruction  and  supervision  of  the  Normal  teachers  for  ones 
year  only,  after  which,  if  their  work  had  been  satisfactory^ 
they  were  awarded  a  diploma.      But  a  change  was  deemecB. 
advisable.      Each  class  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  th^ 
Normal  teacher  for  two  years.      A  certificate  only  is  givem. 
at  the  end  of  the  6rst  year  ;  but  if  the   student's   work  con— 
tinues  to  be  acceptable,  and  she  shows  satisfactory  evidence 
of  progression  in  teaching,  they   are  awarded  a  diploma  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year. 

UNGRADED    SCHOOL. 

The  increased  enrollment  in  this  school  is  due  to  seve- 
ral causes. 

The  ample  quarters,  with  every  facility  to  make  any 
school  successful,  the  untiring  efforts  of  both  teachers  and 
officers,  the  central  location  of  the  building  and  the  admis- 
sion of  those  pupils  who  are  without  proper  classification 
have  all  been  instrumental  in  increasing  the  enrollment. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  enrolled  307  pupils,  of 
which  264  were  boys  and  43  girls, and  were  derived  from  the 
following  sources  :  116  were  received  by  transfer  from  other 
city  schools  99  were  new  pupils  not  enrolled  in  other 
schools,  and  92  returned  that  were  in  attendance  last  year. 

The  number  enrolled  are  accounted  for  as  follows  :  122 
in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year,  40  were  returned  to 
the  city  schools,  102  are  at  work,  26  have  left  the  city,  6 
have  been  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  and  7 1  are  at  home. 

The   officers   have   made   during   the   year  4932  visits, 
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have  served  489  notices,  recorded   444  reports   and  have  in- 
vestigated 1721  transfers. 

I  wish  to  officially  commend  both  teachers  and  officers 
in  charge,  for  their  untiring  efforts  m  behalf  of  this  School, 
in  which  are  assembled  a  class 'of  pupils  whose  home  train- 
ing and  surroundings  are  degrading  in  nearly  every  particu- 
lar. That  in  many  cases  hunger  attends  them  daily,  and 
who  are  strangers  to  kind  words  and  those  many  loving 
attentions  that  are  lavished  upon  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  city. 


\ 
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ENROLLMENT.  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.,  IN  EACH  80H0OU 


SCHOOLS. 
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]£NR0LLMHNT«  attendance,  etc.,— Comtimukd. 


SCHOOLS. 

Total    enroll- 
ment includinK 
duplicates  on 
at-cotmt     of 
transfers. 

Ayerage  mem- 
bership. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

Number    0  f 
teachers  June 
80, 1891. 

188 

73 

68 

• 

2 

r    —  

41*2 

283 

217 

6 

^ 

608 

566 

1156 

818 
264 
674 

826 
244 

648 

12 

7 

16 

2£9 

125 

119 

5 

BB 
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868 

841 

9 

868 

651 

527 

15 
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249 

231 

7 

421 

724 

1609 

1214 
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784 
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18 
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ge . 
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21 
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18 

1 

807 
1144 

98 
858 

75 
829 

5 

88 

7 

• 

1 . 

88,560 

19,571 

18,402 

528 

m  of  the  enrollments  in  all  the  schools,  in- 
ng  transfers  from  one  school  to  another  or 

one  room  to  another  in  the  same  school,  is 
own  above 

on  account  of  duplicate  enrollments 


38,560 
13,473 


number  of  different  names  enrolled  in  all 
chools  during  the  year 25,087 
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SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOL   CENSUS   FOR   THE    LAST   FIFTY   TEARS. 


YEAR 


1841. 
1842. 

1843 

1844. 

1845. 

1816. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

1851). 

1851. 

1852. 

1863. 

1854, 

1855 

1856. 

1857. 

1K58. 

1859. 

IWX). 

1861. 

1S6*». 

1863. 

18»'.4 . 

lH6r>. 


Census. 

2,093 
2,289 
2,578 
3,146 
3,426 
3.882 
6.846 
6,546 
6,306 
6.965 


7  •»»,•* 


7,H.S3 
M,:)20 
9,983 
9.912 
lO.-Vtt 

13.i:i8 
18,-:(»8 
14,159 
11.116 
15,898 
16,47.i 
17,:i99 
1S,710 


YEAR. 


1866. 
1667 . 
1W)8, 
!  1869. 
1870. 

I 

•  1871. 
Ih72. 
1873. 
1874. 


1875. 

18T6. 

1877. 

Iti78. 

1879 

18tO. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1881. 

1885. 

1S86. 

1H87. 

1SK8. 

1889, 


Censu. 

90  8U) 
<1J4S 

«7,089 
86,641 
2S.7TO 

ao,2so 

81,986 
88,771 
84^ 
86,172 
85,789 
85,96 
87,684 
99,467 
87,«K 
40,901 
48,840 
45,641 
58,049 
56,488 
66,963 
65.18i 
(8,009 
72.673 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  salaries   paid 

per  school  month,  and  the  number  of  teachers  to  whom 
certain  salaries  are  paid,  according  to  the  pay  roll  of  June, 
1891: 

15  Teachers  at $    12  00 

10       "  " 30  00 

56        **  " : 35  00 

45        "  " 40  00 

38  •*  " 45  00 

40        •*  « 50  00 

48       **  •* 55  00 

26        "  " 57  50 

12        "  ** 60  00 

20        '•  " 62  50 

10        **  ** 65  00 

15        "  « 70  00 

88        "  " 72  50 

39  *•  ** 80  00 

17        "  " 85  00 

1        "  " 87  50 

7        "  " 90  00 

10  »»  " 100  00 

4        "  •• 120  00 

1  •*  " 127  50 

11  "  " 130  00 

3        "  " 140  00 

2  "  " 150  00 

3  "  " 160  00 

1        "  ** 180  00 

3        "  " 200  00 

1        "  ♦* 275  00 
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SCHEDULE    OF    ANNUAL    SALARIES  OP  TEACHERS. 


UIOH   SCHOOL. 

Principals,  grade  principles  and  teachers  at  the  head  of 
special  departments,  as  agreed  upon. 

Other  Assistants  in  the  High  School— 

For  first  year  of  service 9  600  00 

For  second  year  of  service 650  00 

For  third  year  of  service 700  00 

For  fourth  year  of  service 760  00 

For  fifth  year  of  service 800  00 

Regular  rates  for  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers. 

For  first  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 9  S50  00 

For  second  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 400  00 

For  third  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 450  00 

For  fourth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 500  00 

For  fifth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 560  00 

For  sixth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 600  00 

For  seventh  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. . . .  650  00 

For  eighth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 700  00 

For  ninth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  and 

after 125  iX) 

First  Assistants  in  buildings  of  twelve  or  more  rooms  'per 

year 800  00 

Teachers  of  half-day  schools  having  more  than  seventy-four 

pupils  in  attendance,  in  addition  to  regular  rates,  per 

school  month 6  00 

PltlNCIPALS. 

Principals  of  schools  of  less  than  six  rooms,  $800  per  year ;  of 
six  rooms,  $BoO ;  of  eight  rooms,  $iKK) ;  from  nine  to  eleven  rooms, 
$1,1(M) ;  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rooms,  $1,8(K) ;  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen rooms,  $1,600  ;  of  eighteen  or  more  rooms,  $2,000. 

In  case  one  or  more  rooms  shall  be  unoccupied  in  any  building 
of  six  or  more  rooms,  $2.50  shall  be  deducted  from  the  monthly  salary 
of  the  principal  for  each  unoccupied  room. 
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:eportof  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 

July  1,  l89l. 
uperintendent  IV.  E.  Robinson: 

The  report  of  the  High  School  for  the  year  past  will 
ive  little  that  is  new. 

The  growth  of  the  school,  to  which  your  attention  was 
rected  in  my  last  two  reports,  has  continued,  and  we  have 
ached  this  year  an  enrollment  of  1,144. 

The  enrollttient  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been  as 
Hows  : 

1882-83 702 

1883-84 •   743 

1884-85 784 

1885-86 839 

1886-87 833 

1887-88 859 

1888-89 953 

1889-90 1042 

1890-91 1144 

As  in  previous  reports,  I  will  append  a  statement  of  the 
tual  membership  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  month 
February,  as  the  school  is  usually   fullest  during  Ihe  first 
onth  of  the  second  semester  : 

February,  1883 611 

1884 589 

«  1885 634 

1886 689 

1887 666 

1888 703 

1889 797 

1890 858 

*'  1891 898 
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These  two  tables  show  clearly  the  continued  growth  of 
the  school.  With  additional  schools  including  eighth  grade  ^ 
work,  the  increased  numbers  conning  to  the  High  School.^* 
must  be  more  and  more^marked.  All  this  seems  to  empha--  j 
size  what  is  said  below  concerning  the  need  of  additional^^ 
accommodations  for  the  school. 

The  tables  on  pages  84  and  85  show  the  enrollment  b;   « 
classes  and  courses  of  study  for  each  semester  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  rule  for  grading  made  a  ye^^ia 
ago,  an  unusually  small  number  were  enrolled  in  the  twelf^^J 
grade.      A   student,  to   be   enrolled  in  the  A  Class  of  th-^Li's 
grade,  must  have  all  his  work  completed,  without  conditioKr^as, 
through  the  preceding  classes.      Accordingly,   the  numb>^«r 
enrolled    in  this   class   is   often    smaller   than   the   num'oer 
graduated.      Under    the   old   rules    or  lack    of    rules    for 
grading,    many     special    students    obtained    the    credit     of 
being    Twelfth    Grade   students    who    had    done    only      a 
small    part    of    the    work    required   of    regular    students. 
The  injustice  of  this  is  obvious.     Of  course,  for  a  time  after 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  rules  for  grading,  there  'was 
an  apparent  falling  off  in   this  grade.      This  will  gradually 
change  as  students  become  adjusted  to  the  new  rule. 

Appended  to   the   table   on   page  85  is  the  number  o 
graduates  for  the  year  1890-91.      The  classes  for  next  ye* 
will  be  much   larger.      It  is  probable  that  the  number  ivi 
reach  100,  thus   exceeding    the   largest  number  ever  gradi 
ated  in  one  vear. 
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The  tables  on  pages  86  and  87  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 
The  first  shows  the  number  of  students  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  in  the  High  School.  The  second  shows 
the  actual  number  of  recitation  sections  found  in  the  various 
branches.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  in  almost  every 
subject  is  considerably  larger  for  the  second  semester  than 
for  the  first,  while  the  number  of  sections  remains  practically 
the  same.  This  means  simply  that  classes  already  large 
enough  or  too  large  are  necessarily  overcrowded  by  the  added 
numbers.     That  this  thing  will  continue,  we  cannot  doubt. 

The  obvious  remedy  to  be  suggested  is  an  increase  of  the 
teaching  force.  This  is  very  easy  to  suggest  but,  beyond  cer- 
tain well-defined  limits,  difficult  of  execution.  The  Board  of 

• 

Education  has  added  one  teacher  to  our  corps  for  next  year, 
and  in  the  place  of  Miss  Bushee,  who  taught  but  half  time, 
has  appointed  a  teacher  for  the  full  session.     This    makes 
possible  an  addition  of  nine  recitation  sections  for  the  coming 
year.     This  will  barely  suffice  for  the  first   semester,  and 
almost  certainly  will  be  inadequate  for  the  second.     Another 
teacher  might  be  added  then,  but  the  problem  of  room  seems 
insoluble.   As  it  is,  I  hardly  see  my  way  clear  to  arrange  the 
work  for  the  first  semester  so  that  all  the  classes  can  be  heard 
in  the  building.  There  would  actually  be  no  place  for  another 
teacher.    And  there  is  no  further  room  available  in  the  build- 
ing, except  in  the  Supervisor's  offices  in  the  basement.  While 
these  might  be  given  up  to  High  School  use,  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived,  as  the  addi- 
tional room  is  most  needed  for  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  grades, 
the  former  of  which  is  on  the  second,  and  the  latter  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  building. 

RESULTS    OF    "  RECOMMENDATION  "    SYSTEMS. 

The  table  on  page  88  also  serves  to  show  the  growth  of 
the  school  and  to  emphasize  what  is  said  below  concerning 
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the  benefit  of  the  present  plan  of  entering  from  the  gram- 
mar schools  without  examination. 

Several  things  are  to  be  noted.  Looking  at  the  12  A 
Class,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  growth  in  the 
school,  and  really  a  falling  off  in  the  past  few  years.  It 
should  be  said  that  since  June  1889,  no  specialists  have  been 
enrolled  in  this  class.  With  the  new  rules  for  erading 
adopted  at  this  date,  students  could  not  be  enrolled  here  with- 
out having  done,  without  conditions,  work  equivalent  to  all 
the  required  work  of  preceding  classes.  It  will  be  seen  that 
while    this    class    is    recorded    as    16    for    June,    1890,   80 
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really  graduated.  This  simply  means  that  20  of  the 
graduating  class,  had  some  flaw  in  their  records  that  pre- 
vented grading  with  their  proper  class.  Under  our  present 
rule  for  grading,  it  will  always  be  true  that  some  will  be 
graded  below  the  class  with  which  they  will  graduate.  Under 
the  old  system,  Students  were  graded  wherever  the  greater 
part  of  their  work  might  be.  Grading  was  no  indication  of 
work  done,  as  it  is  at  present.  In  January,  1888,  students  were 
for  the  first  lime  admitted  to  the  High  School  on  recommen- 
dation. The  record  for  the  June  term  shows  the  gain.  The 
number  enrolled  in  this  class  was,  for  this  term,  206.  Next 
term,  January  '89  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  9  A  Class, 
and  we  find  a  class  of  187,  a  gain  of  30  over  the  preceding 
term,  and  eleven  more  than  had  been  enrolled  in  the  class 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  For  the  term  end- 
ing June  '89,  we  find  them  m  the  10  B,  numbering  110,  a 
gain  of  28  over  the  preceding  class,  and  larger  than  any  pre- 
ceding class.  This  continues  as  follows:  10  A,  87;  10  B, 
82;  11  A,  67;  12  B,  62;  which  is,  considering  our  stricter 
rules  of  grading,  the  largest  class  ever  enrolled  in  the  B 
Class  of  the  Twelfth  Grade. 

Running  through  the  table  with  classes  that  have  since 
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entered,  we  find  that,  while  the  9  B  Class  never  before 
1888  numbered  more  than  l95,  and  its  average  memb( 
during  the  previous  11  terms  was  159,  and  for  the  pn 
7  terms  174  3-7,  its  average  membership  for  the  7 
since  the  change  has  been  250  2-7,  while  for  the  past  3 
it  has  not  been  below  276. 

Taking  the  9  A  Class  we  see  that  the  results  o 
change  were  felt  in  the  term  ending  January,  '89.  Its 
bership  was  137  as  contrasted  with  107  for  the  previous 
For  the  six  terms  before,  its  average  membership  wa 
while  for  the  six  since  its  average  has  been  164,  and  th< 
term  has  numbered  191. 

In  the  10  B.  Class,  we  find  the  same  state  of  a 
The  first  class  in  the  new  system  reached  this  grade 
term  of  June,  '89.  For  this  term  it  numbered  110  as 
trasted  with  87  in  the  same  grade  the  term  before.  Fc 
five  terms  before,  the  lO  B.  Class  averaged- 83  3.-5,  whi 
the  five  since  it  has  averaged  132  3-5,  and  for  the  past 
has  numbered  159. 

In  the  10  A.,  the  change  was  felt  in  the  term  of 
ary,  '90.  For  this  term  the  enrollment  was  87,  as  cont 
wiih  77  for  the  term  before.  It  was  in  this  term  th 
new  rule  for  grading  went  into  effect,  or  the  difference  ^ 
be  more  marked.  For  the  previous  four  terms  the  a\ 
enrollment  was  71,  while  for  the  four  since  it  has  been 
and  for  the  last  two  101  each  term. 

In  the  11  B.  the  results   of  the  change  appeared  i 
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term  of  June,  1890,  when  the  class  numbered  82,  as 
trasted  with  75  for  the  term  before.  For  the  previous 
terms  the  average  enrollment  was  71j^3,  while  for  the 
since  it  has  been  782/3.  The  effect  of  the  new  rul 
grading  is  especially  to  be  noted  here,  as  before  its  ad< 
many  students  were  enrolled  in  the  grade  who  had  not 
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pleted  all  the  work  of  previous  grades.  For  the  past  four 
terms  a  student  must  have  completed  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  all  the  work  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Grades, 
in  order  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  Eleventh  Grade  ; 
and  this,  too,  whether  he  be  a  regular  or  a  special  student. 
For  the  11  A.  the  change  has  shown  its  effects  for  the  two 
terms  of  this  year  only.  The  class  has  numbered  68  the 
first  term,  67  the  second  term  as  contrasted  with  44  and  52 
for  the  terms  of  the  preceding  year.  For  the  l2  B.  the 
effect  of  the  change  is  seen  for  the  past  term  only.  It  would 
be  unsafe  to  base  any  conclusion  on  this  term's  enrollment. 
The  facts  stated  seem  to  prove  that  the  changed  system  of 
admission  to  the  High  School  tends  to  cause  a  rapid  growth 
in  the  school.  Of  course  the  growth  of  the  city  is  also  to 
be  taken  into  account,  but  the  city  has  been  growing  just  as 
rapidly  in  the  past,  while  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
growth  in  the  High  School  for  some  years  before  this 
change.  This  was  due  to  several  causes,  one  of  which  was 
the  unquestioned  improvement  of  the  school  for  the  years 
immediately  preceding  this  change,  ( which  were  also  years 
preceding  my  own  coming  into  the  school,)  and  the  constant 
elevation  in  the  requirements  for  admission  as  well  as  for 
graduation.  But  the  growth  for  the  past  four  years  is  very 
obvious.  It  might  be  easy  to  suppose  that  the  new  system 
would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  school.  This  is  not 
true.  The  recommendation  of  teachers  ought  to  be  a  better 
test  of  fitness  than  a  singe  examination  given  by  strange 
teachers  under  a  plan  that  is  made  by  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Board,  an  iron-like  and  unbending  machine.  It  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  better  test.  But  even  if,  through  the  errors^ of  judg- 
ment of  a  teacher  or  two,  children  do  get  in  the  school  who 
are  not  ready  for  it,  they  can  not  soon  pass  beyond  the 
9  B.  Class.      There    has  certainly  been  no  lowering  of  the 
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Standard  here.  But  we  see  that  the  growth  continues 
through  all  the  succeeding  classes  ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  absolute  rules  for  grading,  which  are  never 
varied  from,  render  it  more  difficult  than  formerly  to  rank 
in  higher  classes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  explanation  in 
part  for  this  growth  is  found  in  the  closer  relations  that  now 
exists  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the  High  School. 
While  children  might  pass  the  dread  ordeal  of  the  examina*' 
tiort  to  the  High  School,  many  were  doubtless  deterred  by 
entering  the  school  from  the  very  impression  conveyed  by 
the  examination  and  the  feeling  that  the  High  School  was 
something  apart  from  the  other  schools.  Many,  too,  failed 
on  examination  once  or  twice  and  then  left  school,  not  to 
return.  Now,  many  are  sent  to  us  on  recommendation  who 
have  been  two  or  more  terms  in  the  8  A.  Class  and  have 
brought  their  work  to  the  required  standard.  There  ought 
to  be  a  place  for  such  students  here  so  long  as  they  are  faith 
ful  and  industrious.  Many  of  them  fail  in  part  of  their 
work,  but  we  can  adapt  the  work  to  the  capacity  of  such 
students  by  excusing  them  from  one  study.  It  is  certainly 
better  for  them  to  have  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  of  the  High 
School  with  partial  w^ork  than  to  end  their  education  with 
the  grammar  schools.  This  is  possible,  while  we  in  no 
way  lower  our  standard  ;  for,  if  a  student  cannot  take  all  of 
the  work  successfully,  he  can  often  do  well  in  two  or  three 
of  the  studies  of  a  class. 

DKFICIENT     PREPyVRATION. 

We  have  always  found  the  work  of  the  B  Class  of  the 
Ninth  Grade  a  serious  problem.  Children  come  to  us  from 
many  schools,  with  necessarily  varying  discipline,  all  of 
which  have  two  sessions  a  day.  They  find  at  once  that  now 
they  have  their  afternoons    free    from    school.       Many    fail 
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hrough  not  realizing  that  a  regular  part  of  these  afternoons 
nust  be  given  to  study.  Then,  too,  they  come  with  very 
11 -formed  habits  of  study.  They  have  not  the  strength  to 
tand  on  their  own  feet.  They  need  more  help  than  chil- 
Iren,  after  eight  years  of  school,  ought  to  need.  It  would 
)e  ungracious  for  me  to  seem  to  criticise  the  work  of  lower 
grades  ;  and  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  purpose.  But 
s  it  not  possible  that  our  pupils  might  be  better  prepared  for 
he  High  School  if  they  did  not  have  so  much  work  to  do 
o  prepare?  This  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  I  am  firmly 
:onvinced  that  most  of  the  trouble  that  we  find  comes  from 
io  much  being  demanded  of  the  children  by  the  course  of 
itudy  that  teachers  are  compelled,  in  order  to  cover  the  re- 
|uired  ground,  to  cram  their  classes  with  a  surface  knowledge 
)f  things  often  beyond  them,  rather  than  to  educate  them  into 
labits  of  self-reliance  and  of  thinking  for  themselves.  I  am 
iure  that  we  should  have  better  mathematicians  if  much  of 
he  Arithmetic  now  crammed  into  unreceptive  minds  were 
eft  out  ;  and  if  on  simple  work  adapted  to  their  immature 
'easoning  powers,  enough  work  was  demanded  to  ensure 
ibsolute  accuracy.  Certainly,  absolute  accuracy  in  funda- 
nental  operations  is  of  more  practical  importance  to  any  boy 
eaving  school  with  the  grammar  schools  than  a  superficial 
ind,  as  it  generally  is,  entirely  worthless  knowledge  of 
ntricate  applications  of  percentage,  proportion,  or  square 
root.  I  am  confident  that  a  hirge  part  of  the  failure  in 
Algebra  in  the  first  year's  work  in  the  High  School  comes 
from  the  fact  that  reasoning  powers  arc  absolutely  stunted 
by  unwarranted  arithmetical  demands,  and  that  habits  of 
inaccuracy  are  fostered  by  the  vain  struggle  to  master  tasks 
beyond  the  mental  development  of  the  average  child  of  the 
grammar  school  age.  It  is  certain  that  too  many  fail  in  the 
first  term's  work   in   Algebra,  and   it  is  just  as   certain  that 
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this  work  does  not  compare  in  absolute  difficulty  with  the 
w^ork  of  the  Eighth  Grade  in  Arithmetic.  I  think  it  may  be 
asserted  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  any  student  who  has 
the  mental  ability  to  do  in  a  genuine  way  (without  having 
the  work  done  for  him)  the  work  in  the  Arithmetic  of  the 
A,  Eighth,  ought  to  be.  able  to  do  with  little  difficulty  the 
work  of  the  B,  Ninth  in  Algebra. 

The  difficulty  spoken  of  is  not  confined  to  mathemati- 
cal work,  but  is  perhaps  most  emphasized  here,  as  this 
branch  of  study  is  worthless  without  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  as  its  very  essence  is  accuracy  in  details.  With- 
out this  accuracy  mathematics  is  not  mathematics,  and  no 
arithmetic  at  all  is  better  than  arithmetic  that  does  not  have 
for  a  large  part  of  its  aim  the  cultivation  of  accuracy. 

ADMISSION    TO    TlIK    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Up  to  January,  18S8,  all  students  from  the  grammar 
schools  were  obliged  to  take  an  examination  at  the  High 
School  building  for  admission  to  the  school.  At  that  time  a 
modification  of  the  plan  was  introduced,  and  now  the  large 
majority  of  those  that  enter  the  High  School  come  from  the 
grammar  schools  without  an  examination  on  the  basis  of 
good  work  in  the  grammar  schools.  While  the  present 
plan  is  far  from  perfect,  it  is  doubtless  better  than  the  old 
one.  At  present  students  come  from  some  schools  on  recom- 
mendations who  could  not  come  from  other  schools.  A 
greater  uniformity  of  standard  would  be  a  great  gain. 
Furthermore,  many  students  now  doubtless  enter  the  school 
on  "  recommendation  "  who,  under  the  old  plan,  might  not 
be  able  to  pass  the  examination  at  all.  This  is  natural,  and 
it  is  right.  Many  remain  two  or  three  terms  in  the  Eighth 
(irade,  and  at  last  bring  up  their  standing  to  the  point  to 
bring  them  to  the  High  vSchool.     Reside  these  some  students 
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are  possibly  "  recommended  "  who  really  ought  not  to  be  so 
recommended,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  a  general 
fault. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
High  School  dates  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
present  plan  of  admission.  Undoubtedly  many  do  enter 
who  would  not  have  come  under  the  old  system.  Many 
come  who  are  not  prepared  for  full  High  School  work, 
but  after  they  have  got  all  they  can  from  the  grammar 
school  course  and  can  profit  by  work  here.  That  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  we  should  have  an  understanding  of 
these  children  fron)  the  start.  If  it  has  taken  a  boy  two  or 
three  terms  to  complete  his  "  A.  8th  "  work,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  can  do  his  '*  B.  9th  "  in  one  term. 
If,  then,  we  knew  of  all  such  cases;  as  soon  as  signs  of  weak- 
ness were  shown,  we  could  have  them  drop  one  study  and 
give  them  some  chance  of  doing  their  other  work  success- 
fully. Some  grammar  school  teachers  have  objected  to  giv- 
ing this  information,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unfair  that  we 
should  be  prejudiced  concernnig  children.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  teachers  of  the  Ninth  Grade  are  trying  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  children  who  come  to  them.  If 
by  a  knowledge  of  his  characteristics  in  advance  we  can  se- 
cure to  a  weak  student  partial  success,  rather  than  the  abso- 
lute failure  that  must  come  from  his  trying  to  do  what 
he  is  incapable  of  ;  certainly  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  have 
the  knowledge  asked  for.  The  present  plan  of  admission  to 
the  school  would  be  much  better  in  its  working,  not  as  affect- 
ing the  mere  machinery  of  administration,  but  as  affecting 
the  individual  student,  if  we  could  be  informed  of  all  cases 
of  students  who  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  Eighth  Grade  a 
second  or  a  third  time. 

I  should  greatly  regret  a  change  to  the  old  system  of 
examination,  but  it  is  to  be  said  that  by  it,  and  by   making 
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these  examinations  of  a  very  rigid  character,  we  might  po^  ^ 
sibl^  make  the  present  school  building  serve  for  several  yeai^^^ 
to  come.  In  other  words  we  might  make  the  school  at 
"  high  "  as  to  crowd  out  children  of  mere  ordinary  abilit:^ — — 
1  think,  however,  that  few  will  consider  this  an  entirely  ^"^  if 
isfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  "  more  room  needed." 

LIGHTENINC;    OF    WORK    IN    NINTH    GRADE    B    CLASS. 

During  the  past  winter  we  have  tried   an  experimenti     in 
the  work  of  the  Ninth  Grade,  B  Class,  that  we  hope  will     do 
much  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  grammar  schools  s^nd 
the  High  School.     Instead  of  giving  each  of  four  subjects 
five  times  a  week,  each  is  given  four  times,  thus  making   six- 
teen recitations  weekly,  besides  one  meeting  for   rhetorical 
work,  instead   of   twenty.       Our   plan    is    as    follows  :   We 
have  six  recitation  periods.  On  Monday  all   the  recitations  of 
the  1^  class  in  the  second  period  are  omitted,  on  Tuesday  aW 
of  the  third  period,  on   Wednesday   all  of  the   fourth,  o"« 
Thursday  all  of  the  fifth,  and  on  Friday   all  of  the  first  an^^ 
sixth.     The  programme  is  so  arranged   that  very   few  ha"^-"^ 
recitations  on  both  the  first  and  the  sixth  period,  so  not  vao^^- 
than  one  recitation  a  day  is  omitted  by  any  one  student.  Tt"^"^ 
teachers  all  have  one   vacant   hour  each  dav.      Members 
their  classes  who  are  weak  in   their  work   may  go  to  the 
voluntarily  or  may  be   required   to   go   to  them   for  ne< 
assistance  on  these  days.     This  assistance  must  often  consS^    ^ 
in  showing  students  how  to  prepare  their  lessons  and  in  su^^? 
gestions  as  to  methods  of  study.     It  will  not  consist  in  doir"^^ 
for  students  what,  by  a  little  guidance,  they  can   learn  to  ^^^ 
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for  themselves.  We  hope  by  another  term's  trial  of  tlr"^** 
plan  to  accomplish  much  better  results  than  we  have  here*^^' 
fore  been  able  to  do. 

RKLATIONS    WITH    PARENTS. 

During  the  past  year  a  more  careful   attention  has  bc^^ 
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given  to  the  notification  of  parents  of  poor  work  by  students. 
The  results  have  been  generally  satisfactory.      For  the  most 
part  parents  are   anxious  to  co-operate  with  us  in  receiving 
good  work  and  attention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  their  children. 
Occasionally,  but  fortunately  rarely,  we   come  across  one  of 
the  sort  who  does  not  care  to  be  "  bothered  "  with  the  school 
work  of  his  children.     Such  a  one  generally  unconsciously 
confesses  his  own  incompetence  to  manage  his  children,  and 
still  thinks  it  strange  that  the  influence  of  the  school  cannot 
reach   out  and   compel  attention  to  duty  during  afternoon 
study    hourb  at  home.     It  is    often    urged  that  the   public 
school  system  tends  to  lessen  parental  responsibility.     If  this 
is  really  true  it   is  a  striking  objection  to  the  system,     If 
parents  are  unable  to  govern  their  children  at  home  it  is  not 
strange    th«t  teachers    sometimes    fail    to  receive  the  best 
results  at  school.      The  two  influences,  the  home  and  the 
school  should  be  exerted  in  perfect  harmony  to  develop  in- 
dustry and  independence  of  character. 

D.  H.  S.  ALUMNI   SCHOLARSHIP. 

During  the  past  year  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
High  School  has  taken  action  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  school.     By  means  of  the  unusually  suc- 
cessful  annual  meeting   of   the  Association,  a  nucleus  of  a 
fund  was  obtained  for  the  founding  of  a  scholarship  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  for  graduates  of  the  High  School. 
This   sum  has  been  largely  increased  by  subscription,  and  it 
is  practically  certain  that  at  least  one  recent  graduate  of  the 
school  will  be  sent  to  the  University  by  it  this  fall. 

The  scholarship  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
one  half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Alumni  Association 
and  one  half  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund. 
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The  following  constitute  the  Board  for  the  present 
year  : 

Dexter  M.  Ferry,  Chairman, 
OcTAviA  W.  Bates,  Secretary, 
Wai-ter  S.  Heavenricii,  Treasurer, 
Charles  H.  Jacobs. 
Henry  A.  Chaney, 
Will  R.  Antisdel. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School,  ex-offido. 

The  awarding  of  the  scholarship  or  scholarship  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     It  will  depend  solely 
upon  merit.     It  will  be  confined  to  students  whose  work  has 
been  of  high  rank  in  the  High'  School  and  whose  character 
is  above  reproach.     At  present  the   limit  of  a  scholarship  is 
$250  a  year.     This  is  given  as  a  loan  without  interest  until 
one  year  after  graduation  or  permanently  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, after   which    a   nominal   interest   will   be   charged. 
Certainly  the  plan  is  one  that  must  secure  the  interest  of  all. 
It  cannot  but  be  an  incentive  to  some  students  of  moderate 
means  to  remain  in  the  High  School  until  the  end  of  their 
course,   with    the   hope   of   obtaining   a   college   education. 
Many,  seeing  no  prospect  of  the  higher  education,  leave  the 
High  School  after  two  or  three  years'  attendance,  to  engage 
immediately  in  business  pursuits. 

relations  with  the  univerfity. 

Our  relations  with  the  University  are  generally  of  a 
most  satisfactory  character.  The  large  proportion  of  our 
students  that  go  there  take  good  rank  from  the  start,  and 
every  year  a  larger  proportion  of  our  students  here  are  turn- 
ing their  eyes  collegeward.  While  it  is  far  from  the  most 
important  work  of  the  High  School  to  prepare  students  for 
college,  a  high  school  that  did  not  recognize  college  pre- 
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paration  as  an  imporfant  part  of  its  work  would   fall  far 
short  of  fulfilling  its  proper  mission. 

Graduates  of  our  school  are  admitted  to  the  University 
^vithout  examination  on  presentation  of  a    special  certificate 
of   good  work  done  here.     Formerly  a  higher  standard  of 
work    was    required    here    in   the    University    preparatory 
course  than  in  the  English  and  the  commercial  course.     At 
present  students  are  graduated  in  all  courses  if  they  have 
attained  a  standing  in  all  the  studies  of  their  course  of  ^^fair,*^ 
which  is  equal  to  about  75  per  cent,  on  a  percentage  system 
of  marking.   At  present,  to  receive  a  recommendation  to  the 
University   a   student    must    have    attained   a   standing    of 
**good,"  which  equals  about  82  to  90  per  cent,  in  four-fifths 
of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  of  his  course.     A  failure 
to  receive  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  student  will 
fail  to  enter  the  University.     He  might  be  able  to  enter  on 
examination.     It  merely  means  that  his  work  has  not  been 
of  the  high  character  that  we  must  exact  if  we  are  to  be 
responsible  for  saying  that  a  student  is  prepared  for  satisfac- 
tory college  work.     Of  course  it  is  evident  that   we    must 
disclaim  all  responsibility  for  such  students  as  may,  without 
graduation  herfe,  "  cram  up  "  for  examinations  without  aid  or 
\yy   outside  tutoring   and   receive  admission    to   engineering 
courses  of  the   University.     1   specify  engineering   depart- 
ments, as   the  requirements  for  admission    to   these   are  so 
much  lower  than  to  other  courses  that  students  who  wish  to 
take  a  short  cut  to  the  University,  and  to  obtain  the  credit  of 
being  college    men,  without    having  dene   the  preparatory 
work  that  should  be  demanded  of  college  men,  naturally  look 
to  the  engineering  course  as  the  easy  road  to  college  honors. 
It  it  needless  to  say  that,  once  in  the  University,  students  of 
this  sort  find  their  path  a  thorny  one,  and  that  many  stay  for 
a  short  time.     It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the    credit   of  the  Uni- 
versity   and  the  good    of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  that 
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the  requirements   for   adrrission   to   these   courses   may 
raised  to  the  level  or  those  for  other  courses. 

From  the   calendar   of   the    University    for    1890-91       / 
learn  that  71  graduates  of  our  school  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  various  departments  during  the  past  year.     Of  these  59 
were  undergradute  students  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  four  were  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees.     In  the  preceding  June  the  University  conferred 
nine  degrees  upon  graduates  of  this  school.     It  is  also  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  first  holder  of   the   Elisha  Jones 
Classical  Fellowship  established  by  Mrs.  Jones  in  memory  of 
her  husband  was  Herbert  Fletcher  De  Cou,  a  graduate  of 
the  High  School  in  the  class  of  January,  1885. 

RELATIONS    TO    THE    CITY    NORMAL    TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

While  graduates  of  the  High  School  who  have  obtained 
good    rank    may   be   admitted   to   the    University   without 
examination,  none  can  enter  the  Normal  Training  School 
without   taking  an  entrance  examination.     It  can  hardly  be 
that  a  higher  standard  is. demanded  for  the  school  than  for 
the    University.       It   is  the    experience   of   the    University 
authorities   that    students   who  enter  from  accredited   high 
schools  without  examination  are  better  prepared  for  colleg^e-:^ 
work  than  students  who  come  upon  examination.     It  oughtifl 
to  be  true  that  students  who  have  done  such  work  in  th^ 
High  School  as  would  give  them  the  rank  of  "  good  "  inr" 
four-fifths  of  it,  should  be   prepared    for  successful  work  \^m 
the  Training  School,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  few. 
years'  test  of  their  fitness  is  better  than  any  single  examin^Hi 
tion  can  be,   however   thorough.     I  would  most  earnestly  ^ 
recommend    that    hereafter   graduates   of  the  High  Scho 
who  are  entitled  to   recommendation  to  the  University 
admitted  to  the  Training  School  without  examination.     I 
sure  that  the  plan  would  greatly  benefit  both  schools,     Both 
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are  parts  of  the  city  school  system.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  ivider  gap  between  these 
two  than  there  is  between  the  High  School  and  the 
University. 

ADDITIONAL    ACCOMMODATION. 

What  has  been  shown  above  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  school  serves  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  in  my 
reports  for  two  years  past  concerning  the  need  of  better 
accommodations  for  the  High  School.  May  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  again  to  the  facts  shown  in  the  report  for 
1888-89  on  this  subject.  Time  has  only  served  to  confirm 
the  conclusions  reached  at  that  time.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  look  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  three  high 
schools  in  Detroit.  Two  would  be  little  better  than  one, 
for  no  two  locations  can  be  found  that  would  be  accessible  to 
ail.  Even  worse  than  the  present  building,  in  its  present 
undesirable  location,  would  be  two  buildings  located  as  was 
suggested  last  year.  The  only  clue  to  the  proper  location 
of  high  school  buildings  is  a  study  of  maps  of  the  city 
showing  the  enrollment  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  in  the  High  School.  Especially  suggestive  should  be 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  enrollment,  as  where  this  is 
large  and  the  ninth  is  small  it  is  obvious  that  the  remoteness 
of  the  High  School  may  be  the  cause  of  the  di£Eerence. 

The  city  is  not  ready  yet  for  even  two  High  Schools. 
The  division  of  the  present  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
would  be  a  positive  calamity.  It  could  not  but  result  in  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  work  somewhat.  The  expense 
would  be  relatively  much  increased.  The  expensive  appar- 
atus and  laboratories  used  in  these  grades  would  have  to  be 
duplicated,  and  the  teaching  force  for  the  two  schools  would 
be  much  greater  than  for  the  one. 
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The  only  proper  way  to  build  up  the  new  schools  is  by  far- 
sighted  thought  for  the  future.     A  school  can  be  established 
in  the  part  of  the  city  that  seems  to  need  it  most  which  shall 
include  the    ninth  and  tenth   grades  only  at  first;  it  even 
might  be  confined  to  the  ninth  for  the  first  year,  until  a  tenth 
grade  had  grown  up  there.     For  a  while  those  who  wish 
to    go  beyond  the  tenth  grade  could  come  to  the  central 
High    School.     After  a  year  or  two  another  such  branch 
school  can  be  established  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and 
finally  a  third.     These    schools    should    be   planned    with 
reference  to  the  future,  and  additions  could  be  made  to  them 
afterwards  until  they  grew  into  regular  high  schools  with 
four  grades,   from    the  ninth   to  the   twelfth.     At  first,  if 
deemed  wise,  buildings  could  be  used   for  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  or  for  the  three  without  the  tenth. 

For  the  present  our  old  building  can  be  used.  I  know 
it  is  not  a  popular  course  to  advocate  the  continued  use  of 
this  building  for  school  purposes;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  soundest  principles  of  policy  and  economy  would  urge 
its  use  for  some  vears  to  come.  No  one  school  will  serve  so 
well  in  another  location,  and  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  three 
schools,  much  less  for  two.  I  still  think  that  money  could 
be  well  expended  in  putting  a  third  floor  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  present  building.  This  would  give  us  room  for 
growth  for  several  years  to  come,  and  a  very  small  expense 
would  go  a  great  way.  As  pointed  out  last  year,  such  an  addi- 
tion would  enable  us  so  to  rearrange  the  classes,  as  to  avoid 
the  constant  going  up  and  down  stairs  necessary  at  present. 
Next  term  it  will  be  necessary  for  ten  classes  from  the  tenth 
grade,  to  recite  on  the  first  floor,  with  two  long  flights  of 
stairs  between  them  and  the  assembly  room,  and  for  six  to 
recite  on  the  second  floor.  The  constant  going  up  and  down 
stairs  must  be  injurious  to  some,  and  it  greatly  complicates 
the  arrangement  of  classes  and  the  management  of  the 
building.  « 
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At  any  rate  something  must  be  done  for  relief  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  present  building  will  be  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity  very  soon.  What  thi;;  relief  shall  be 
rests  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  decide. 

FREDERICK  L.  BLISS, 

Principal  of  the  High  School, 


In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  and  loyal  support  that  has  met  me  on 
every  hand  by  the  principals  and  teachers,  and  of  the  zeal 
and  interest  exhibited  on  all  occasions  in  carrying  out  my 
wishes. 

Also  the  pleasure  it  a£Eords  me  to  see  the  harmonious 
and  friendly  spirit  that  prevails  throughout  the  entire  corps. 
I  also  wish  to  express  to  the  Board  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  courtesy  extended  to  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  E.   ROBINSON, 

Superintendent  Schools. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


POR 


PRIMARY    AND    GRAMMAR    GRADES. 


B    CLASS.       FIRST   GRADE. 

Language. — Oral  lessons  in  Teacher's  Edition  of  Mrs. 
lox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  pp.  19-25,  inclu- 
e. 

Spelling. — By  sound  and  by  letter,  the  words  in  read- 
r  lessons;  also  teach  the  use  of  the  words. 

Reading. — Forty  pages  of  chart  and  XV  lessons  of 
itional  First  Reader,  with  familiar  words  in  sentences  on 
B  blackboard.  A  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading 
n  be  obtained  from  exercises  in  applied  work  in  numbers. 

Numbers. — By  means  of  objects,  all  combinations  from 
to  7,  inclusive.  Counting  objects  to  50,  and  Roman  nota- 
»n  to  eleven. 

See  detailed  course  in  numbers. 

Writing. — Slates  of  proper  size  ruled  with  slate  rulers; 
rncils  long  and  well  sharpened ;  correct  position  of  body, 
et  and  arms,  with  pencil  pointing  over  right  shoulder,  and 
rist  up  from  the  desk. 

First  two  weeks. — Thorough  drill  upon  simple  exercises 
secure    freedom    of    motion    and    control    of    the   pencil. 
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Make  the  letters  i,  u,  w,  n,  m,  v,  x,  o,  c,  c,  a,  two  spaces 
high,  and  r,  s,  two  and  one- half  spaces  high  in  first  practice. 
Complete  alphabet  of  small  letters  by  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  week.  Hcgin  writing  words  as  soon  as  enough 
letters  have  been  learned  to  make  a  word.  Do  not  allow 
children  to  w-rite  words  in  which  there  are  letters  that  have 
not  been  given  in  a  writing  lesson.  Take  up  the  capitals  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  week,  in  groups,  as  follows: 
O,  D,  C,  E,  A;  N,  M,IT,  K;  I,  J;  X,  W,  Z,  Q;  V,  U,Y; 
T,  F,  P;  S,  L,  G;  H,  R. 

Use  counting  exercises  when  they  are  helpful. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Time  for  lesson,  twentv  minutes,  daily 

Music. — Scale  and  interval  drill;  rote  songs  for  recrea- 
tion and  to  establish  a  proper  use  of  the  \*oice.  For  interval 
drill  see  Veasie's  Primer.  For  rote  song  select  those  of 
high  rather  than  low  pitch. 

Drawin(;. — After  pupils  have  become  familiar  with 
terms  of  place,  as,  left,  right,  upper,  lower,  centers  of  sides, 
upper  1.  hand  corner,  upper  r.  hand  corner,  etc.,  form  lessons 
from  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  developing  surface,  point 
and  line  should  be  given,  as  shown  in  Primary  Manual,  pp. 
30-88. 

The  drawing  in  this  class  is  to  be  done  both  on  slates 
and  blackboard. 

Teach  expression  of  form  in  three  ways:  by  MakinsT) 
by  Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

Combinations  of  splints  into  simple  figures  should  be 
practiced  weekly  after  drawing  begins,  using  some  of  the 
exercises  for  object  lessons. 

Lessons  in  clay  modeling  should  be  given  weekly  in 
connection  with  the  form  lessons  from  solids. 

The  square  and  circle  may  be  modeled  in  bas-relief  upon 
clay  tablets. 
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For  order  of  work  refer  to  Primary  Manual,  pp.  30-68. 
Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

A.    CLASS.       FIRST   GRADE. 

Language. — Review  B.  Class  course,  and  in  advance 
take  pp.  26  to  33,  inclusive,  of  Mrs.  Knox^s  Elementary 
Lessons  in  English. 

Reading. — National  First  Reader  and  the  chart  com- 
pleted. Prepare  a  variety  of  lessons  for  supplementary 
reading  on  blackboard  and  paper,  using  familiar  words 
that  will  develop  intelligent  reading.  All  new  words  in  each 
lesson  should  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  and  thoroughly 
mastered  before  the  lesson  is  assigned  for  reading. 

Spelling. — Spell  all  words  in  the  reading  lessons 
orally  and  in  writing,  and  teach  their  use. 

Numbers. — Review  B.  Class  course,  and  in  advance,  by 
means  of  objects  and  by  applied  examples,  master  all  com- 
binations from  8  to  l3,  inclusive.  Count  objects  to  100; 
Roman  notation  to  twenty -five. 

See  detailed  course  in  numbers. 

Writing. — Perfect  position  at  desk  whenever  any 
writing  is  done.  Slate  always  in  position  with  pencil  point- 
ing over  the  right  shoulder. 

First  two  weeks  thorough  drill  upon  simple  exercises 
with  counting.  Count  fast  enough  to  secure  a  good,  easy 
writing  motion. 

Review  small  alphabet  first  six  weeks,  drilling  upon 
such  capitals  as  are  needed  in  the  regular  work. 

Begin  review  of  capitals  in  seventh  week. 

Write  words  and  sentences  beginning  with  capitals. 

Allow  no  capitals  used,  in  any  work,  different  from 
those  given  in  the  writing  lesson. 
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Use  blackboard  freely.  Teachers  should  never  allow 
themselves  to  do  any  careless  work  upon  the  boards  at  any 
time. 

Time,  twenty  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Scale  and  interval  drill. 

Time — Children  should  be  taught  to  beat  the  time, 
^wo,  three  and  four  part  measures,  having  one  note  for 
every  measure. 

Rests. 

Simple  staff  exercises,  mostly  in  key  of  G.  Teacher  to 
report  the  number  of  pupils  who  can  sing  the  scale  and  those 
who  cannot. 

Drawing. — Teach  expression  of  form  by  Making,  by 
Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

Clay  modeling  of  type  forms  and  simple  objects  based 
upon  them  to  be  practiced  weekly. 

Attention  to  paper  folding. 

Combinations  of  square,  circular  and  triangular  tablets 
into  decorative  forms. 

Drill  exercises  in  free  movement  of  hand  and  arm  to 
precede  each  lesson. 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  to  be  done  on  paper  and 
blackboard.  One-fifth  of  pupils  should  work  at  blackboard 
each  day. 

Order  of  lessons  in  Primary  Manual,  pp,  68-100. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

B.    CLASS.       SECOND    (JRADE. 

Language. — Review  the  First  Grade  course,  and  in 
advance,  pp.  U  to  »J(J,  inclusive,  of  oral  lessons  from 
Teacher's  Edition  of  Mrs.  Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in 
English. 
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Spelling — Spell  all  words  in  reading  lessons  orally 
and  in  writing,  and  define  them. 

Reading — National  Second  Reader  to  page  86,  with 
supplemental  reading  from  matter  corresponding  to  the 
First  Grade  work. 

Numbers — Review  all  work  of  previous  classes,  and  in 
advance,  by  means  of  objects  and  applied  examples,  master 
all  combinations  from  1  to  18,  inclusive;  then  apply  this 
knowledge  to  subtraction. 

Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000;  Roman  notations  to 
correspond  with  reading  lessons. 
See  detailed  course  in  numbers. 

Writing — Perfect  positions.  Correct  pencil  holding. 
Show  the  exact  position  of  hand,  fingers  and  pencil  and 
insist  upon  every  one  doing  this  part  of  the  work. 

Practice  book  No.  1;  lead  pencils,  (Faber's  No.  3  or 
Dixon^s  M). 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  simple  drill  exercises,  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  position  and  pencil  holding  and  free 
movement  than  to  the  exact  forms  of  letters.  Do  not  allow 
any  careless  work  at  any  time.  Use  blackboard  freely. 
Send  a  portion  of  the  class  to  the  board  each  day.  Criticise 
the  work  on  board.  Ask  pupils  to  criticise  one  another's 
work.  Review  small  and  capital  letters  in  words  and 
sentences. 

Write  specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month,  keeping 
first  one  written  to  compare  with  last.     Send  others  home. 
Time,  twenty  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Interval  practice  continued.  Exercise  pupils 
daily  in  practice  upon  the  ladder  and  with  manual  signs  in 
key  of  C  or  D.     Teach  the  pitch  names,  a.  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g. 

A  few  more  simple  varieties  of  two,  three,  four  and  six 
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part  measure.     Exercise   from   the  staff  to  illustrate  wha^t    i 
known  of  time  and  tune. 

Drawing. — Teach  expression  of  form  by  Making,     l>v 
Drawing  and  by  Language. 

Clay    modelings    tablet    laying    and    paper    folding-      sis 
directed  by  special  teacher. 

Careful  attention  to  the   analysis  of  form.     Drill  exer- 
cises  in  free  movement  to  precede  each  lesson. 

Lines  of  definite  lengths  carefully  considered. 

The  drawing  of  this  class  to  be  done  on  blackboard  and 
paper.     One-fifth  of  pupils  working  at  blackboard  each  day- 
Order  of   work   given   in   Piimary   Manual,  pp.  107  ^^ 
1G7. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

A    CLASS.       SECOND    GRADE. 


Language. — Review  course  of  previous  classes. 

Advance  work: — Oral  lessons  from  Teacher's  Editi 
of  Mrs.  Knox's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  pp.  33 
86,  inclusive. 

Spelling. — Spell  all  words  in  reading  lessons  ora"^  ^J 
and  in  writing,  and  define  them. 

Reading. — National  Second  Reader  completed.  Si-»p" 
plemental  reading  from  matter  corresponding  to  First  Grfl^^^ 
work. 

Numbers, — Review  work  of  previous  classes.     Mft^^^ 
all  possible  combinations  of  two  figures  under  100.     Coluiti'^ 
addition  of  four  figures  only,  using  the  digits  1,  2,  8,  4  and.  *>* 
Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000.     Multiplication  tabLe  to 
80  as  a  multiple.     The  idea  of  fractions  developed.     Rotn^'^ 
notation  to  correspond  with  reading  lessons. 
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Writing. — Practice-book  No.  1 ;  lead  pencils,  Faber's 
o,  3  or  Dixon's  M. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  Class  B. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercises;  do  but 
:tle  work  upon  letters.  Get  everybody  ready  for  work. 
eview  both  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences.  We  are 
>w  getting  ready  for  pens  and  ink,  and  very  careful 
tention  should  be  given  to  position^  pencil  holding  and 
eedoAi  of  movement. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Time,  twenty  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes.  .  A 

tie   more  advanced   work  upon  the   staff.     Position  of  do 

■ 

keys  of  C,  D  and  G,  recognized  in  modulation. 

« 

Drawing. — Teach  expressions  of  form  by  Makmg,  by 
rawing  and  by  Language. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting. 

Paper  folding  and  tablet  laying  continued.  Clay  mod- 
ing  as  directed.     Careful  attention  to  free  movement. 

No.  1  Drawing-book,  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
s  used  in  this  grade. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

B    CLASS.       THIRD    GRADE. 

Language. — Lesson  1  to  18,  inclusive  of  Hyde's 
ractical  lessons  in  English. 

Spelling. — Define  all  new  words  in  reading  lessons, 
id  spell  them  orally  and  in  writing. 

Reading. — National  Third  Reader  to  p.  116.  Supple- 
^ntal  reading  from  selections  corresponding  to  second 
rade  work. 

Numbers — Review  work   of  previous   classes.     Con- 
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tinuc   column    addition  of   four    figures.      Read    and  write 
numbers  in  two  periods. 

Roman  notation  to  correspond  with  reading  lessons. 

Subtraction  without  carrying. 

Multiplication  table  treated  exhaustively  through  72  as 
a  multiple. 

Multiply  any  number  consisting  of  two  periods,  first  by 
2;  then  22,  222,  2,222,  then  by  3,  4  and  5. 

Short  division  including  carrying. 

Table  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

12  in.  make  1.  ft. 

8  feet  make  1  yd. 

2  pts.  make  1  qt. 
'    4  qts.  make  ]  gal. 

Carry  on  work  in  fractions. 

See  Detailed  course  in  numbers. 

I 

Gkography. — Sections  I  to  V,  inclusive,  of  Detailed 
Course  in  Geography. 

Writing. — Practice  Book  No.  1 ;  pen  and  ink. 

First  two  weeks  of  the  term  use  drill  exercises.  Watch 
carefully  the  penholding.  Show  all  how  to  take  ink. 
Have  them  take  up  pens  and  lay  them  down  often  in  order 
to  get  them  accustomed  to  the  new  instrument. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  second  grade. 
Review  both  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences. 

Spelling  lessons  and  all  writing  previously  done  with 
lead  pencil  to  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — More  difficult  interval  work;  pupils  to  be  able 
to  tell  readily  the  pitch  names  and  the  position  of  each  pitch 
on  the  staff. 

Modulation  in  keys  of  C,  G,  D  and  F.  More  varieties 
of  time. 
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Drawing. — Practical  illustrations  of  the  development 
form  in  work  cut  from  paper,  card  board,  cloth,  wood, 
ap,  leather,  &c. 

Paper  cutting  a  class  exercise. 

Special  attention  to  inventive  work  in  design. 

Familiar  objects  analyzed,  naming  geometric  form  upon 
lich  they  are  based. 

Drill  exercises  in  free  movement. 

No.  2  Drawing-book,  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

A.    CLASS.       THIRD   GRADE. 

Language. — Review  previous  course,  and  finish  Part 
of  Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English. 

Spelling. — Define  all  new  words  in  reading  lessons, 
d  spell  them  orally  and  in  writing. 

Reading. — National  Third  Reader  completed.  Sup- 
ementary  reading  from  selections  corresponding  to  second 
'ade  work. 

• 

Numbers. — Review  work  of  previous  class. 

Selections  from  Robinson^s  Beginners  Book  in  Arith- 
etic  suited  to  the  capacity  of  pupils. 

Column  addition  of  not  more  than  six  figures  in  a  col- 
mn.     Read  and  write  numbers  of  three  periods. 

Multiplication  table  treated  exhaustively  through  100  as 
multiple.  Multiply  any  number  consisting  of  three  periods 
>y  a  multiplier  not  to  exceed  four  figures. 

Continue  work  in  fractions. 

Short  division  including  carrying. 

Tables  of  Liquid  and  Dry  Measures,  and  Time  and  U. 
^-  Money. 
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Abundant  exercise  in  applied  work — use  statements. 
See  Detailed  Course  in  Numbers. 

Geography. — Section  VI  thorough  study  of  Michigan. 
Writing. — Practice-book  No.  l;pen  and  ink. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercise.  Watch 
carefully  all  work  done  with  pen.  Do  not  require  too  much 
miscellaneous  writing.  Avoid  working  too  slowly  in  prac- 
tice books  or  too  rapidly  when  doing  other  work,  as  writing 
spelling  lessons. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Time,  twenty  minutes  daily. 

Music. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  term, 
keys  of  C,  G,  D  and  E  studied.  Let  the  work  be  a  devel- 
oping process,  and  keep  close  relationship  between  lessons, 
each  being  a  step  in  advance  of  the  last.  Begin  two-part 
singing.  The  time  should  always  be  beaten  steadily  and 
the  pupils  know  with  which  beat  the  commencing  note  of 
each  phrase  or  section  is  to  be  sung. 

Drawing. — Continued  daily  attention  to  the  analysis  of 
form. 

Reversed  curves.     Vase  forms. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting  continued. 

Attention  to  made  work  as  directed. 

Drill  lessons  in  free  movement  continued. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes. 

No.  3  Drawing  Book,  with  accompanying  Manual. 

B.    CLASS.       FOURTH    (^RADE. 

Language. — Review  previous  course.  Lessons  1  to 
27,  inclusive,  of  Part  II  of  Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in 
English.      Simple    letter    writing    from    dictation.      Insist 
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pon  the  use    of    correct    language    in    all   lessons    and    in 
3eech. 

Spblling. — Spell  and  define  all  new  words  in  reading 
^ssons. 

Reading. — National  Fourth  Reader  to  page  149.  Sup- 
lemental  reading  from  selections  corresponding  to  Third 
rrade  work.  Insist  upon  correct  reading  from  all  other  text 
ooks  used  in  this  class. 

Numbers. — Review  work  of  previous  classes. 

Selections  from  Robinson^s  Beginners  Book  in  Arith- 
metic, pp.  90  to  146,  and  other  supplemental  arithmetics. 
Lrabic  notation  and  numeration  to  1,000,000,000.  Multi- 
lication  table  completed.  Continue  drill  in  rapid  column 
idition  of  six  figures.  Continue  work  in  fractions, 
ibundant  exercise  in  applied  numbers  in  Addition,  Subtrac- 
on,  Multiplication  and  Division,  (divisors  not  to  exceed  80. 
-Use  statements. 

See  Detailed  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Geography  — The  World  and  Physical  Geography  of 
lorth  America. 

Writing. — Practice- book  No.  1.     Copy-book  No.  1. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercise.  Complete 
rst  ten  pages  of  copy-book  by  close  of  tenth  week  of  term, 
^inish  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week  of  term, 
riark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished. 
Vrite  three  pages  in  practice  book  to  one  in  copy-book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Review    the    work  of   the  preceding   classes. 

Try  to  select  exercises  and  songs  to  illustrate  previous 

Irill  in  tune  and  time.     On  page  4,  boys  and   girls  should 
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alternate    in  reading  and  singing  the  exercises;  afterwards 
individual  pupils  should  be  called  upon  to  sing  them. 

Drawinc;. —  Work  the  same  as  in  Class  A.  Third 
Grade,  with  broader  application  and  better  expression  of 
form. 

A    CLASS.       FOURTH    GRADE. 

Language. — Complete  and  Review  Hyde's  Practical 
Lessons  in  English,  Continue  simple  letter  writing; 
good  form  as  to  capitals  and  punctuation.  Insist  upon 
correct  language  in  all  lessons  and  in  speech.  It  is  not 
enough  that  pupils  merely  commit  the  rules  to  memory ;  see 
that  they  have  a  clear  conception  of  their  meaning. 

Spelling. — Spell  and  define  all  new  words  in  the  read- 
ing lessons. 

Reading. — National  Fourth  Reader  to  page  284. 
Supplemental  reading,  as  directed. 

Numbers. — Review  work  of  previous  classes. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginners'  Book  in  Arith- 
metic, pp.  146  to  end,  and  other  supplemental  arithmetic. 
Continue  drill  in  rapid  column  addition  of  six  figures. 
Abundant  practice  in  applied  numbers  in  the  four  funda- 
mental processes.  Use  statements.  Continue  work  in  frac- 
tions. Simple  applied  work  in  all  tables  of  denominate 
numbers,  except  Apothecary's  Weight  and  Surveyor's 
Measure. 

Simple  form  of  bills. 

Geo(;raphy. — Political  Geography  of  North  America, 
and  review. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  1;  Copy-book  No.  2. 
First  two  weeks  of  term  drill  exercises. 
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Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 
Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week, 
Mark    each    page    of    copy-book    when    the   page    is 
ished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 
Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Drawing. — Simple  and  reversed  curves  compared  and 
ntrasted. 

Historic  ornament  introduced. 

Paper  cutting  and  made  work  continued  with  applica- 
m  to  daily  lessons. 

Drill  exereises  in  free  movement. 

No.  4  Drawing-book,  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

Muf  ic. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  term, 
e  division  of   the  beat  introduced.     Class  should  practice 
major   scales.     They  should   be  able  to  sing  chromatic 
lies. 

CLASS    B.       FIFTH    GRADE. 

Language. — Continue  letter  writting  from  dictation, 
sssons  1  to  l8,  inclusive,  of  Reed  &  Kellogg's  One  Book 
3urse  in  English. 

Spelling. — Spell  and  define  all  new  works  in  advance 
the  reading  exercise. 

Reading. — National      Fourth       Reader      completed, 
ooker's  Book  of  Nature,  Part   I,     Supplemental   reading, 
directed. 

Numbers. — Review  the  four  fundamental  processes, 
'hite's    Complete    Arithmetic    to    page    63,  and    simple 
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examples  in  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions, 
Denominators  not  to  exceed  144.  Obtain  least  comroon 
denominator  by  inspection.  Omit  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D. 
Thoroughly  establish,  by  means  of  objects,  the  relation  of 
a  fraction  to  an  integer.  Use  decimals  in  addition  and 
subtraction. 

Geocjrapiiy. — Section  IX  of  detailed  course. 

South  America  completed. 
Review  previous  courses. 

Writinc;. — Practice-book  No.  2.     Copy-book  No.  3. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  movement  drill  exercises,  using 
muscular  movement,  be  sure  that  all  get  the  free^  easy  use 
of  the  forearm. 

Copy-book  through  page  lO  by  dlose  of  the  tenth  week^ 

Complete  copy-book  oy  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book — 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  fin — 
ished. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Pupils  of  this  grade  should  understand  th^^ 
signatures  of  all  the  major  keys.  Pupils  should  be  able  t^H 
write  correctly  all  scales.  Test  exercises  page  167,  168,  169^ 
Second  music  reader,  beating  time.  Time  names  and  singings  - 
More  varieties  of  time.       Begin  drill  in  steps  and  half-step^- 

Drawing. — Conventionalization  of  leaves. 

Natural  forms  of  leaves  analyzed. 

Lilac  and   quince   leaf  pressed  and   pasted  on  copy  in 
drawing  books. 

Other  leaves  studied. 
Working  drawings  begun. 
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Special  attention  to  facts  of  form  and  simple  objects 
nstructed  according  to  plan. 

Attention  to  original  decorative  work. 

No.  5  Drawing-book  with  accompanying  Manual,  to  be 
ed. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

A    CLASS.       FIFTH    GRADE. 

Language. — Lessons  19  to  86  of  Reed  &  Kellogg's 
le  Book  Course  in  English.  Review  previous  courses, 
mple  composition  work  in  school;  reproductions.  Letter 
riting. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller,  be- 
nning  with  lesson  XXXI,  finish  part  H. 

Reading. — National  Fifth  Reader  to  p.  1(54,  and 
ooker's  Book  of  Nature,  part  II,  as  supplemental  reading. 

Ni'MBERS. — Review  previous  course.  White's  Com- 
ete  Arithmetic,  Continue  work  in  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
>n  of  Fractions,  and  include  simple  Multiplication  and 
[vision  of  Fractions,  also  Multiplication  and  Division  of 
icimals.  In  Division  of  Decimals,  place  the  quotient  above 
e  dividend  and  make  the  divisor  a  whole  number.  Omit 
view  prob.— pp.  76,  77,  78,  79,  80  and  81. 

Omitting  Circulating  Decimals  and  all  puzzling  and 
Hicult  examples.  Give  abundant  simple  practice  in  these 
bjects. 

Geography. — Europe  and  review. 

WuiTiXG. — Practice-book    No.   *J,     Copy-book   No.  4. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill 
ercises. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  nineteenth 
eek. 
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Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  com- 
pleted. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 
Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 
Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B.  Also  the  class  should  be 
able  to  sing  any  piece  in  the  Second  Reader. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B,  with  broader  applica- 
tions of  principles  and  better  expression. 

B  CLASS.       SIXTH    GRADE. 

Language. — Lessons  37  to  52,  inclusive,  of  Reed  & 
Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English.  Review  previous 
courses.  Continue  composition  work.  Use  Geography  and 
other  sources  for  material.     Letter  writing  continued. 

Spelling, — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller,  Les- 
son I  to  XXX,  inclusive.  Do  not  rely  upon  the  author's 
definition;  illustrate  the  meaning  by  using  the  words  in 
sentences. 

Reading. — National  Fifth  Reader  to  page  807.  Sup- 
plemental reading  from  selections  in  Fourth  Grade  work. 

Numbers. — Thorough  review  of  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication  and  Division  of  Common  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  including  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D.  and  U.  S 
Money. 

White's  Arithmetic  to  page  11 2. 

Geography. — Asia,  Africa  and  review. 
Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2;  Copy-book  No.  5. 
First  two  weeks  of  term  muscular  movement  exercises. 
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Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  the  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is 
finished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — This  class  should  begin  third  series  of  charts. 
They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  intervals  to  the  extent 
of  major  and  minor  seconds  and  thirds.  Perfect  and 
augmentea  fourths,  and  perfect  and  diminished  fifths. 
Diflficult  modulation.  Gradually  introduce  all  varieties  of 
time. 

Drawing. — Special  attention  to  constructive  drawing. 

Direct  application  of  working  drawing,  according  to  a 
scale,  in  boxes  and  geometric  solids  made  of  cardboard, 
wood,  etc. 

Perspective  representation  of  cylindrical  objects. 

The  appearance  of  the  cylinder  in  different  positions 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  thoroughly  understood. 

The  studv  of  natural  and  conventionalized  leaf  forms 
continued. 

Decorative  design  more  broadly  treated. 

No.  6  Drawing-book,  with  accompanying  Manual,  to 
be  used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

A    CLASS.       SIXTH    GRADE. 

Language. — Exercise  in  Composition  and  correct 
speech  and  letter  writmg,  continued.  Reed  &  Kellogg'§ 
One  Book  Course  in  English  Lessons  53  to  62,  inclusive. 
Review  previous  courses. 
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Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller. 
Finish  Part  III  and  through  Lesson  XXVII  of  Part  IV. 

Reading. — National  Fifth  Reader  completed,  with 
selections  from  Fourth  Grade  work  as  supplemental  reading. 

XuMHEKS. — Review  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 
White's  Complete  Arithm.etic  to  page  lH7).  Omit  Apothe- 
caries' Weight.  Selections  from  other  authors  upon  these 
topics. 

(teo<;raphy. — Occanica  and  review. 

Writinc;. — Practice-book  No.  2;  Copy-book  No.  6. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  muscular  movement  drill 
exercises. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy  book  when  the  page  is  fin- 
ished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  tp  one  in  copy-book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twentv-Hve  minutes  dailv. 

Music. — A,    E,    B,    minor   scales.       Chromatic    scale.- 
Practice  singing  accidentals. 

Dkawinc;. — Same  as  Class  B,  with   more  independen*" 
work  from  pupils  and  broader  application  of  principles. 

H    CLASS.       SKVKNTII    CiRADK. 

Lanclage. — Exercise  in  composition,  correspondence 
and  correct  speech.     Reed  i\:  Kellogg's  One  Book  course  iri 
English,    Lessons    r)8    to    77    inclusive.       Review    previous 
courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller.  Les- 
sons X*X\'III  to  L.W,  inclusive.     Omit  page  9L 
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Reading. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
first  fifteen  chapters  in  Kellogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology 
and  Hygiene.  Each  lesson  in  these  subjects  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  clear  and  thorough  explanation,  and  followed  by 
such  questions  and  talks  as  will  insure  a  full  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter  by  the  pupils. 

Numbers. — Review  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions, 
Sixth  Grade  Course  in  General.  White's  Complete  Arith- 
metic. Selections  from  other  authors  upon  the  subject,  and 
Sinrple  percentage,  p.  l85. 

Omit  Long  and  Time  and  Metric  Systems. 

History. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Revolutionary  War  according  to  Manual,  Exercise 
pupils  in  writing  a  history  of  an  event,  or  an  epoch,  in  con- 
nection with  language  lessons. 

Writing. — Practice-book  Xo.  2;  Copy-book  No.  7. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  muscular  movement  drill  exer- 
cises. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is 
finished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy  book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Review  Sixth  Grade  work,  and  take  a  little  in 
advance.  Pupils  shall  acquire  one  additional  song  in  each 
major  key. 

Drawing. — The  work  of  this  grade  should  show  a 
thoughtful  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  Con- 
struction,   Representation,    and     Decoration;    to    this    en(.\^ 
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teachers  should  criticise  the  work  of  pupils  but   not  direct 
each  step. 

Working  drawings  continued,  increasing  the  breadth  of 
their  application. 

Pattern  work  of  Geometric  Solids  introduced  and  ob- 
jects made  both  from  patterns  and  drawings,  according  to 
a  scale. 

Drawing  should  accompany  all  made  work,  showing 
an  intelligent  application  of  the  working  drawing,  in  the 
construction  of  simple  objects. 

Facts  and  appearance  of  objects  contrasted  and  com- 
pared. 

Independent  work  from  pupils  in  grouping  models  and 
objects. 

Iw.aws  of  plant  life  carefully  studied  for  purpose  of 
decoration. 

Modification  of  plant  forms  in  the  construction  of  bilat- 
eral units  for  surface  decoration. 

Original  work  required. 

No.  7  Drawing-book  to  be  used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty-five  minutes  each. 
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Language. — Exercise  in  oompoution,  etc.,  as  before. 
Reed  it  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English.  Lessons 
78  to  97,  inclusive.     Review  previous  courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller.  Fin- 
ish Part  IV  and  through  Lesson  \XV  of  Part  V. 

Reading. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
complete  and  review  Kellogg's  Yhst  Book  in  Physiology 
and    Hygiene.     Follow    directions    given    in    B.    Seventh 

Course. 
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History. — Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  finished 
and  reviewed. 

Numbers, — White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  page  185  to 
222,  Simplest  forms  of  Stocks,  Select  examples  from 
other  .authors,  involving  a  review  of  the  previous 
classes. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
ercises. 

Miscellaneous  writing  Notes,  Receipts,  Orders,  Drafts, 
Checks,  Business  Letters,  &c. 

Specimens  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Time,  twenty-five  minutes  daily. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B. 

B.    CLASS.       EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Language. — Exercise  in  Composition,  etc.,  as  before. 
Reed  &  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English,  Lessons 
98  to  109.     Review  previous  courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  School  Speller. 
Finish  Part  V. 

Reading. — Selections  from  Appleton's  Fifth  Reader. 
Supplemental  reading. 

Government. — Manual,  as  prescribed. 

Numbers. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  pp.  222  to 
275,  omitting  Annual  Interest,  Present  Worth,  Exchange 
and  Equation  of  Payments. 

Geography. — From  the  beginning  through  North 
America. 
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WiiiTiN(;. — Same  as  A,  Seventh  Grade. 

Music. — All  major  and  minor  scales  understood.  All 
difHculties  in  time  understood  at  a  glance.  Three  and  four 
part  singing.     Drill  in  exercises  still  necessary. 

Dkawing. — Independent  and  rapid  work  required. 
Free-hand  work  insisted  upon  in  all  of  representation. 

The  work  of  the  grade  includes: 

1st.     Construction. 

(rt)     Applied  working  drawings. 

(h)  Problems  in  Geometry.  The  work  being  instru- ' 
mental. 

2d.  Representation.  Cylindrical  and  rectangular  ob- 
jects placed  at  angles  of  00  and  45  degrees  to  the  eye  of  the: 
observer. 

Cirouping  of  models  and  objects. 

'fk\.  Decoration.  Analysis  of  plant  growth  in  Histori- 
cal ornament. 

The  study  of  plant  life. 

The  adaptation  of  growth  in  nature,  to  the  use  of  bilatt 
ral   units  and  surface  decoration. 

Application  of  principles  in  original  work. 

Made  work  required,  as  directed. 

No.  8  Drawing-book  to  be  used. 

Daily  lessons  of  twenty- Hve  minutes  each. 

A  cr.Ass.     icnaiTii  gradk. 

LANciL'AGE. — Exercises    in    Composition,    Punctuatioin, 
etc.,    as    before.     Reed  iK:   Kellogg's  One  Book   Course  ix^ 
English.     Lessons  110  to  124,   inclusive,  and  review  of  al/ 

courses. 

Spelling. — Patterson's  Common  »School  Speller. 
Review  entire  course. 

Readinc;. — Selections  from  supplemental  reading. 
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Numbers. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic.  Longitude 
and  Time,  Land,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Involution,  Evolu- 
tion through  Square  Root,  and  applications,  and  review 
entire  course  in  arithmetic.  It  is  understood  in  these  courses 
that  only  practical  matter  shall  be  selected,  no  puzzles 
should  be  assigned  in  any  lesson.  Select  matter  from  any 
source  practicably  applicable  to  class  and  course. 

Geography. — Subject  completed. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gsntlemen:— Herewith  I  respectfully  submit  a  report  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  June  8(Hh, 
1891: 

BUILDING  FUND. 

Balance  July  1st,  1890 %  14,114  64 

Receipts. 

From  City  Bids %    1,250  88 

**    taxes,  1889 30  64 

•*        "      1890. 55,574  22 

"*•    interest  on  daily  balances 790  47 

"    sale  of  old  buildings 258  00 

57,904  16 

Total %  72,018  80 

Disbursements, 

Paid  for  real  estate %    21,364  00 

«     *•    new  buildings 66,875  52 

"     "    interest  on  overdraft 31  73 

87,771  26 

OTerdraft  June  80th,  1891 %    15,752  45 

REPAIR  FUND. 

Balance  July  Ist,  1890 %     4,760  40 
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Receipts. 

From  city  bids %  266  94 

**    taxes,  1889 6  80 

**    taxes,  1890 24,217  15 

"    interest  on  dailv  balancos 28  88 

"    temporary  loans 10,888  72 

"    primary  scliool  moneys 6,929  29 

%  42,816  78 


Total %  47,077  IS 

Disbursements, 

Paid  for  materials  %  25,006  70 

"      **    labor   32,129  69 

**      '*    interest  on  overdraft 208  18 

47,344  57 


Overdraft  June  30th,  1S91 %       267  44 

SALARY   FIND. 

Balance  July  Ist,  1S90 %       716  59 

Receipts. 

From  city  bids %    2,443  64 

'*      taxes,  1889 59  67 

1890 208,784  00 

primary  school  moneys 79,491  59 

temporary  loan   9,116  28 

interest  on  daily  balances 4,588  66 

864,428  84 


Total $365,U'>  43 

/disbursements. 

Paid  Superintendent,  Clerk  and  Attorney %    5,420  00 

"     Secretary  and  Clerk 8,242  66 

**    Supervisor  and  Clerk 2,571  96 
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Paid  Teachers ij;335,2r)8  28 

'*    Janitors 81,701  05 

378,193  9(1 

Overdraft  June  :iOth,  1891 $  13,048  47 

OICNERAL   FUND. 

Balance  July  1st,  1890 %  22,622  65 

Receipts. 

From  city  bids |;        342  76 

**      taxes,  1889 S  00 

"      1890 30,725  13 

interest  on  daily  balances 807  53 

"      primary  school  moneys 9,833  50 

'*      miscellaneous  sources 347  06 

41,564  5H 

Total %  64,187  23 

Disbursements. 

Paid  for  supplies %    9,629  08 

"      '*    fuel 15,617  m 

"      "    furniture 18,343  93 

*•      **    printing  and  stationery 5,883  57 

"     ••    rent 1,849  32 

"      »*    census 2,124  58 

**      **    miscellaneous  purposes 4.427  11 

**      "    loan  to  building  fund 5,000  00 

57,375  15 

Balance  June  30th  1891 %    6,812  08 

BOOK   OF  REPERENCK   AND   APPARATUS    FIND. 

Balance  July  1st,  1890 %      272,  91 
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Receipts. 

From  tuition  feee,  non-residents %    1|447  18 

"     interest  on  daily  balances  11  27 

1,458  40 

Total %    1,781  81 

Disbursements. 

Paid  for  supplies %      468  78 

"      "    printing  and  stationery. 964  95 

"     "   apparatus 11  71 

"     '♦    rebate  of  tuition 22  80 

1,468  24 

Balance  June  30th,  1891 $        268  07 

secretary's  rONTINGENT  FUND. 

Balance  July  1st,  1890 $       20000 

■ 

Balance  June  30th,  1891 $       20000 

Detailed  Statement  of  warrants  drawn  for  the  year  ending  June 
80th,  1891. 

BUILDING    FTND. 

Real  Estate, 

1766    Geo.  B.  Teeks,  lot   128    Horton 

avenue %     700  00 

1757    Geo.  B.  Teeks,  lots  129,  130,  131 

and  132  Horton  avenue 2,760  00 

1772    Michael  Lambert,  Canfield  avenue 

lots 4,900  00 

1781     C.  M.  Rosseau,  lots  3, 4  and  5  Fort 

street 13,000  00 

1820    John  McLaughlin,  surveying 14  00 

$21,864  00 
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yt'ju  JiuildinfTS. 

Voucher. 

1677  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings    77  54 

1678  A.  McEnhill,  5th  estimate,  New- 

berry    144  98 

1699    Daniel  Lane,  5th  estimates,  Rob- 
erts    249  50 

1680  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 21  00 

1681  J.  6.  Mann's  3rd  estimate,  Roberts  528  27 

1682  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 21  00 

1688    E.  Austin,  Jr.,  1st  estimate,  Rob- 
erts   844  00 

1684  Calnon  iL  Goodall,  3rd  estimate, 

Dickinson 350  00 

1685  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware ....  24  08 

1686  M.  C.  Martin  &  Co.,  2nd  estimate, 

Newberry 118  75 

1687  George  C.  Oldfield,  architect ....  80  20 

1688  Jas.  B.  Palmer,  6th  estimate,  Dick- 

inson    1,345  55 

1689  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 21  00 

169()    P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 21  00 

1691     Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 
ings    178  66 

1698    George  Hanley,  1st  estimate,  New- 
berry    784  85 

1694  James  Cornell,  Isi  estimate,  Rob- 

erts    288  00 

1695  M.  C.  Martin  &  Co.,  2nd  estimate, 

Dickinson 288  65 

1696  Adam  J.  Orth,  Ist  estimate,  Rob- 

erts   888  25 

1697  J.  B.  Morris,  4th  estimate,  Roberts  442  00 

1698  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware 12  30 

1699  Francis  Hins,  brick 148  50 

17()0    H.  Heames  &  Son,  sand  and  lime .  102  55 

1701  P.  Dingemans,  lumber 47  76 

1702  Geo.  C.  Oldfield 62  90 

1703  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings   209  20 
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Voucher. 

1718  Workmen's  pay  roll,  uew  build- 

ings    $  365  90 

1719  Detroit    Cornice   and  Slate,  Co., 

Cass 252  11 

1720  F.  Hins,  brick 74  25 

1721  H.  Heames  &  Sons,  sand 4  50 

1723  Geo.  ('.  Oldlield,  architect 46  80 

1724  Higgins  &  Taepke,  paint 71  25 

1725  DeMann  Bros.,  lumber 140  12 

1726  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware ....  25  29 

1727  W.    H.   Anderson  &  Son,  black - 

smithing 5  46 

1728  Workmen's  pay    roll  new  build- 

ings    305  68 

1729  J.  B.  Palmer,  extras,  Dickinson . .  39  22 

1730  A.  J.  Orth,  extras,  Roberts'. 42  47 

1731  M.  C.  Martin  &  Co.,  3rd  estimate, 

Dickinson 191  25 

1732  McDonald  Bros..  &  Co.,  1st  esti- 

mate, Dickinson 287  25 

1733  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 21  00 

1734  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings    358  57 

17a")    J.  E.  Bolles  &  Co.,  2nd  estimate,* 

Dickinson 92  35 

1786    E.Austin,  Jr..  3rd  estimate  Roberts  293  75 

1737  McClure  &   Elliott,  Ist  estimate, 

Robert.s 100  (K) 

1738  M.  C.  Martin  *Sc  Co.,  3rd  estimate, 

Newberry 242  65 

1739  Workmen's  pay  rolls,  new  build- 

ings    299  82 

1740  John    B.    Morris,    6th    estimate, 

Roberts 1,783  50 

1741  C.  W.  Restriok,  lumber 22  81 

1742  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 50  00 

1743  Henry  Merdian,  teaming 19  25 

1 744  E.  W .  Leech  &  Co.,  lumber 68  24 

1745  A.  W.  Freer,  livery 13  00 

1746  Delta  Lumber  Co.,  lumber 191  87 

1747  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware 48  77 
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Voucber. 

1748  John  Deppert,  teaming $        27  82 

1749  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  liaal,  Roberts 

&  Dickinson 1,247  80 

1750  A.  McEnhilU  final,  Newberry. . . .       1,491  72 

1752  Workmen's  pay  rolls,  new  build- 

ings    42«  8« 

1753  Calnon  &  Goodall,  final  payment, 

Dickinson 70  00 

1754  J.  6.  Palmer,  final  payment.  Dick- 

inson    271  93 

1755  £.    A.    Candler,    final    payment, 

Newberry 152  50 

1758  C.  W.  Restrick,  lumber 2  25 

1759  DeMann  Bros.,  lumber 26  20 

1760  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware ^11  48 

1761  Kennedy  &  Greig,  castings 35  91 

1762  W.  C.  Boss,  lumber 91  48 

1763  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 55  40 

1764  McDonald  Bros.  &  Co.,  final  pay- 

ment, Dickinson 41  75 

1765  Morton  Brundage  Co.,  final  pay- 

ment    48  75 

1766  Daniel  Lane,  final  payment,  Rob- 

erts    268  50 

1767  J.  B.  Morris,  final  payment 257  18 

1768  E.  Austin,  final  payment,  Roberts  71  (M) 

1769  Robinson  &  McDonald,  final  pay- 

ment, Roberts 62  (M) 

1770  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings   353  (M) 

1771  W.  II.  Hollands  &  Son,  final  pay- 

ment, Dickinson 370  87 

1773  M.  C.  Martin  <&  Co.,  final  payment, 

Dickinson 162  70 

1774  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings    169  95 

1775  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 42  40 

1776  McDonald  Bros.  A:  Co.,  hot  water 

beater,  Miami 210  00 

1777  H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  steam  pipe 

covering 29  50 
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Voucher. 

1778  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings   $      258  78 

1779  Daniel  Lane,  extras,  Roberts 106  59 

178()    James    Caswell,    final    payment, 

Roberts 419  (K) 

1782    Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 
ings    255  75 

17H3    Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 
ings    290  14 

1784  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son,  black- 

smithing  5  (K) 

1785  Delta  Lumber  Co.,  lumber 32  45 

1786  DeMann  Bros.,  lumber 51  47 

1787  Peter  Dingemans,  lumber 188  24 

1788  Dickinson  <te  Hood,  hardware     ...  32  84 

1789  Geo.  C.  Oldfleld,  architect 62  00 

1790  Richmond    Backus    Co.,  tracing 

cloth 10  aj 

1791  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware ....  0  95 

1792  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Son,  1st  esti- 

mate, Canfield 200  (Hi 

1793  W.  H.  Hollands  6c  Son,  1st  esti- 

mate, Horton 666  40 

1794  Detroit   Cornice  Co.,   balance  on 

Cass 44  49 

1795  Daniel  Lane,  extras  on  Kerry....  75  11 

1796  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings    186  36 

1797  Fulton  I.  and  E.  Works,  bells. . ..  170  00 

1798  Workmen's   pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings    196  93 

1799  Geo.  J.  Sexauer,  hardware 74  25 

1800  Limbacli  &  Co.,  hardware 48  90 

IHOl     H.  D.  Edwards  <fc  Co.,  steam  pipe 

covering 91  67 

ISO-i    Geo.  C,  Oidfield-  architect 50  40 

1803  Workmen's   pay   roll,  new  build- 

ings   80  01 

1804  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  Ist  estimate, 

Canfield  and  Horton 1,030  14 

1805  J.  J.  Craig,  trees 209  70 
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Voucher. 

1806    I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  dry  closets, 

Dickinson $      333  0«) 

1S07    M.  C.  Martin  &  Co.,  final  payment, 

Newberry 77  70 

1S(>8    McClure  &  Elliott,  final  payment, 

Roberts 32  (X) 

1H09  Adam  J.  Orth,  final  payment,  Rob- 
erts    156  75 

IHIO  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 
ings   66  71 

1811  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings   • 42  IX) 

1812  Scheible  &  Shefferly,  Ist  estimate, 

Palmer 748  43 

1813  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,   extras, 

Canfield 491  95 

1814  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  2nd  esti- 

mates, Palmer  and  Canfield 1,594  83 

1^<15    Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate  Co.,  final 

payment,  Newberry 8  49 

1816  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings   42  (K) 

1817  Webster  &  Meathe,  fittings  ......  24  28 

1818  E.  A.  Candler,  extras,  Newberry.  8M  M) 

1819  J.  H.  Crumley,  plumbing 51  S7 

1821     W.  H.  Hollands  Sc  Sons,  extnis, 

Canfield 488  17 

1S82  \V.  H.  Hollands  «fe  Sons,  3rd  esti- 
mate. Palmer  and  Canfield 1,349  38 

1823  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings   42  (M) 

1824  M.  C.  Martin  &  Co.,  final  payment, 

Newberry 26  68 

1825  Workmen's  pay  roll,  new  build- 

ings    42  (K) 

1M26     H.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.,  steam  pipe 

covering 7  6(» 

1827  Workmen's  pay  rolls,  new  build- 
ings    31  50 

1S28  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  3rd  pay- 
ment, extras 594  96 
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Voucher. 

1830  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector $        24  00 

1831  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 24  (H) 

1832  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  3rd  esti- 

mate, Williams S60  20 

1833  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  4th  esti- 

mate, Palmer 981  T."* 

1834  Smith  &  McDonald,  1st  estimate. 

Palmer 621  35 

1885    Brundage  &  Trombley,  1st  esti- 
mate, Jackson 462  88 

1836  Geo.  C.  Oldfield.  architect 80  80 

1837  Detroit  Cornice    and    Slate   Co., 

final  payment,  Dickinson 37  28 

1S38    J.  E.  Bolles  &  Co.,  final  payment, 

Dickinson 7  65 

1839  J.  E.  Bolles  &  Co.,  final  payment, 

Newberry 103  36 

1840  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 24  (M) 

1841  P.  J-  Hayes,  Inspector 24  (K> 

1842  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 24  (M) 

1843  Scheible  &  Shelferly    2nd    esti- 

mate. Palmer 1,058  34 

1844  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  6th  esti- 

mate. Palmer,  4th  estimate, Wil- 
liams        1,332  38 

1845  E.  A.  Candler,  1st  and  2nd  esti- 

mates, Jackson 1.081  73 

1846  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  2nd  estimate. 

Palmer  and  Williams 1,650  (K) 

1847  Jas.  B.  Palmer.  Ist  estimate,  Wil- 

liams    40()  (K) 

1848  Jas.  C.  Cobb,   1st  estimate,  Wil- 

liams    502  85 

1849  Geo.  C .  Oldfield,  architect 19  20 

1850  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 24  (K) 

1851  E.  A.  Candler,  3rd  estimate,  Jack- 

son    464  78 

1852  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 86  00 

1853  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Sons,  5th  esti- 

mate, Williams 1,051  88 

1854  P.  J.  Hayos,  Inspector 24  00 
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Voucher. 

1855  Jas.  C.  Cobb,  final  payment,  New- 

berry   $  102  70 

1856  W.  Ferguson,  teaming 16  66 

1857  B.  Gainey,  furnace  repairs 21  60 

1858  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 24  00 

1859  E.  A.  Candler,  4th  estimate,  Jack- 

son   850  63 

1860  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Son,  6th  esti- 

mate, Williams: 600  00 

1861  Schieble  &  Shefferly,  3rd  estimate, 

Palmer 600  00 

1862  P.  J.  Hayes,  Inspector 24  00 

1863  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 25  60 

1864  James    C.    Cobb,    2nd    estimate, 

Williams 282  20 

1865  Dingemann,  Hertz  &  Tallman,  Ist 

estimate  Jackson 212  50 

1866  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings   34  77 

1867  Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate  Co.,  1st 

estimate  Palmer 848  60 

1?68  James  Cornell,  Ist  estimate  Pal- 
mer   50  00 

1869  Brundage     and    Trombley,    2nd 

estimate  Jackson 200  00 

1870  Calnon  ^  Goodall,   1st  estimate 

Palmer 318  24 

1871  W.  H.  Hollands  *te  Son,  7th  esti- 

mate Williams 1,577  85 

1872  Dingemann,    Hertz    &    Tallniau, 

2nd  estimate  Jackson 04  00 

1873  J.  B.  Palmer,  2nd   estimate  Will- 

iams    860  20 

1874  £.  A.  Candler,  5th  estimate,  Jack- 

son    600  00 

1875  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1876  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 60  80 

1877  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1878  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1869  W.  H.  Hollands  &  Son,  7th  esti- 
mate Palmer,  8th  estimate  Will- 
iams   098  75 
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Voucher. 

1880  E.  A.  Candler,  6tli  estimate  Jack- 

son  $      500  y? 

1881  Dingemann,    Hertz    &    Tallman, 

3rd  estimate  Jackson 186  00 

1882  1.  I).  Smead  &  Co.,  1st  estimate 

Jackson,  3rd  estimate  Palmer. .       1,750  62 

1883  Calnon  &  Goodall,  2nd  estimate 

Palmer 402  90 

1884  Geo.  C.  Oldfleld,  architect 69  60 

1885  James  Cornell^  2nd  estimate  Pal- 

mer    216  75 

1880  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 20  00 

1887  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1888  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1889  Geo.  C.  Oldfieid,  architect 20  60 

1890  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1891  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new   build- 

logs 32  40 

1892  A.  Rohns  6i  Co.,  iron  bars 103  62 

1893  Victor  Conipros,     3rd     estimate 

Jackson 284  93 

1894  A.   Kol^ns  Jc    Co.,    1st     estimate 

Williams,  Palmer  and  Jackson.  148  07 

189.*)    Smith  cV  McDonald,  2nd  estimate 

Palmer 319  15 

1S9()    Dlngemann,    Hertz    6i    Tallman, 

4th  estimate  Jsckson 255  OO 

1897    J.  B.  Palmer,  3rd  estimate  WiU- 

iams 965  60 

189H  E.  A.  Candler,  Cth  estimate  Jack- 
son    350  63 

1899  Webster  «5c  Meathe,  plumbers  fit- 
tings   2  70 

IIMK)    Calnon  &  Goodall,  3rd  and  4th 

estimate  Palmer 890  06 

1901  E.  A  Candler,  7th  estimate  Jack- 

son   168  30 

1902  I.  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  2nd  estimate 

Jackson 880  00 

1903  J.  B.  Palmer,  4th  estimate   Will- 

iams   376  55 
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1904  Geo  C.  Oldfield,  architect. $         8*  40 

1905  W.  11.  Hollands  &  Sons,  8th  esti- 

mate Palmer  and    balance  of 

extras,  9th  estimate  Williams. .       1,185  60 

1906  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings    27  48 

1907  Geo.  C.  Oldfield,  architect 8  00 

1908  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1909  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1910  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings   17  78 

1911  Calnon  &  Goodall,  4th  estimate 

Williams 909  50 

1912  E.  A.  Candler,  9th  estimate  Jack- 

son    127  23 

1913  Calnon  &  Goodall,  4th  estimate 

Palmer 159  26 

1914  Dingemann,    Hertz    &    Tallman,  ^ 

5th  estimate  Jackson 595  00 

1915  E.  A.  Candler,  9th  estimate  Jack- 

son   184  80 

1916  I.  D.  Smead  <&;  Co.,  3rd  estimate 

Williams 825  00 

1917  Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate  Co.,  1st 

estimate  Williams 1,075  85 

1918  J.  B.  Palmer,  5th  estimate  Will- 

iams    874  25 

1919  Workmen's  pay-roll,  new  build- 

ings    6  25 

1920  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  00 

1921  Bnindage  &  Trombly,  4th  esti- 

mate Jackson 898  74 

1922  Scheiblc  &  Shefferly,  4th  estimate 

Palmar 984  30 

1923  P.  J.  Hayes,  inspector 24  Od 

$66,875  52 

REPAIR  FUND. 

Labor. 

703    Workmen's  pay  roll 588  90 

720    Workmen's  pay  roll 841  33 
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722  Workmen's  pay  roll $   29  84 

723  Workmen's  pay  roll 1,475  78 

739  Workmen's  pay  roll 1,475  15 

741  Workmen's  pay  roll,  repairs 1,580  58 

742  "  "      *'   1,588  48 

761  *'  "      "   1,577  82 

762  "  "      "   1,623  88 

768  *•  "      "   44  70 

788  **  ••      "   1,389  14 

784  •*  "      "   945  85 

804  '*  "      "   916  99 

805  "  "  "...  514  82 

806  "  *'      »»   806  66 

822  *•  '*      "   288  06 

832  "  "  ".....  401  40 

833  "  "      "   419  84 

836  **  "      "   290  06 

887  "  "      "   819  41 

838  "  •*      '*   242  40 

855  "  "      '*   217  70 

856  "  "      "   212  80 

881  "  *•      •*   211  50 

864  "  "      **   259  50 

875  **  **      **   219  99 

876  "  '*      "   248  62 

877  **  "      ♦-   1  50 

880  "  **      ♦'   248  69 

886  "  "      •♦   154  69 

902  "  "      **   276  89 

905  "  "      "   258  25 

908  "  "      '*   245  58 

915  "  "      **   241  54 

916  "  "      *'       285  20 

917  "  "      "   288  48 

926  "  *•      "   282  80 

•  927  »*  "      »*   285  72 

928  **  **      "   220  62 

937  "  ♦*      »*   138  08 

989  "  •*      "   12  00 

946  "  **      "   60  24 
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947    Workmea'a  p&f  roll,  repairs 


91  U 
115  78 
108  67 

80  9'i 

Bt  SB 

68  GI> 

68  ]8 
7*  80 
78  88 

69  98  • 


W.  E.  RoblnBOD,  -luly  salary 

JohD  R.  King,  " 

Robert  Wallace, 

W.  E.  Bauble. 

H.  L.  Reeve*,  " 

Frank  WileoQ, 

B.  Reilly, 

Janitora'  pay  roll,         "  

Jaultora'  pay  roll,  Aug.  salary 

H   i,-  Hecvet.,       . 

Frank  Wilson, 

B.  Reilly, 

W.  E.  RobinfiOD,         " 

Jolin  K.  King,  "  

liobert  Wallace,  "  

W.  E.  Bauble,  " 

Janitors' pay  roll,  September 

PbllUp  Foy,   clerk    Supervisor'H 

office 

Frank  Wilson,  clerk  Superviaor'a 

office 

n.    L.    Reeves,  clerk   Secretary's 

W.  E.  Robinson,  Sept.  salary. . . . 
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164  John  R.  King,  Sept.  salary $      208  88 

165  Robert  Wallace,          "            ....  16^  66 

166  W.  E.  Baubie,              "            ....  88  33 

167  Teachers'    pay    roll,    September 

salaries 81,862  00 

168  John  English,  cleaning 42  00 

169  William  Embllm,  sub-janitor. ...  15  75 

170  Mrs.  Mary  Storm,  janitrcss 22  50 

171  H.  L.    Reeves,  clerk  Secretary's 

office 75  00 

172  Janitors'  pay  roll,  October 2,827  00 

173  Phillip  Foy,    clerk   Supervisor's 

office 55  00 

174  W.  Emblim,  sub  janitor 11  88 

175  W.  E.  Robinson,  Oct.  salary 883  88 

176  John  R.  King,             "            208  33 

177  Robert  Wallace,        "            166  66 

178  W.  E.  Baubie,           "            88  83 

179  Thos.    Parlaw,    balance    October 

salary 15  00 

180  Teachers'  pay  roll,  October  sal- 

aries    34,578  00 

181  Jacob  Seller,  cleaning  Roberts ...  19  00 

182  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  cleaning  Roberts..  7  50 

183  R.  F.  Lanagan,  sub-janitor 15  74 

184  William  Emblim,  sub-janitor 50  91 

185  Janitors'  pay-roll,  November  sal- 

aries   2,939  36 

186  Phillip    Foy,    clerk   Supervisor's 

office 55  00 

187  H.   L.  Reeves,  clerk  Secretary's 

office 75  00 

188  Teachers'  pay-roll,  November  sal- 

aries    34,525  12 

189  W.  E.  Robinson,  November  salary  333  33 

190  John  R.  King,                        "  208  33 

191  Robert  Wallace,                    *»  166  66 

192  W.  E.  Baubie,                         "  83  33 

193  W.  E.  Robinson,  December  salary  333  33 

194  John  R.  King,                        "  208  33 


Robert  Wallace,  December  salary  | 

186  6Q 

W.  E.  Bauble. 

" 

83  S3 

Janltore'  paT-roll, 

December  bhI- 

2,913  UO 

Phillip    Foj,  clert 

:    Supervisor's 

.)5  00 

H.   L.   Reeves,   clerk    Becretary's 

office 

75  IK) 

Teachere'  pa^-rotl. 

December  Eal- 

SSMS  62 

ian-BHlary!!!! 

333  38 

Jol.n  li.  Kin):, 

208  88 

Rnbi^rl  W:tll«t-e, 

160  66 

W.  E.  Bauble, 

88  38 

H.  t.  Reeves, 

" 

75  00 

P.  J.  Foy. 

55  OU 

JanltorH'pay  ToD,  Ji 

inuary  s.ilarieu 

3,905  0(1 

Teni'liiTs'  pay  roll, 

34,213  88 

yV    E.  ncihinsim.  Feb.  salary.... 

333  38 

John  U.  Kilii; 

" 

a08  83' 

Hubeit  WalUcc. 

" 

166  60 

ft-.  E.  Buiibie. 

■' 

83  33 

213  H.  r..  Rei  vrs,                •■             ....  75  80 

■2U  P.  J.Fov.                       "             ....  .-M  00 

3ir>  Janitors'  pav  roll,         ■■             2,721  50 

;2I6  W.  Emblim.  Buh-janllor 2o  30 

217  Teachers'  pay  roil 3:t.«43  S7 

2IH  W.  Emblim,  sub-jaoitor 5  44 

219  H.  L.  Reeves,  clerk  Secretary's 

office 75  (»0 

220  P.  J.  Foy.  clerk  Supervisor's  office  55  00 

221  Jaiiilorf'  pay  mil,  March  salaries,  2,613  OO 

222  W.  Emblim,  aub-j'initor 14  25 

223  V,'.  E.  Robinaoii.  Marcli  salary ...  333  83 

224  JohnR.  Kinu,                 ■■             ...  208  33 

225  B.  Wallace.                   "            ...  166  66 

226  W.  E.  Bauble                 ■■            . , .  83  33 

227  Teachers'  pay  roll,  March  Balaries  33,172  25 

228  W.  Emblim,  Butwtilutc  jauilor..  ..  28  50 
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229  H.   L.  Reeves,  clerk    Secretary's 

office $       75  00 

230  P.    J.    Foy,    clerk    Supervisor's 

office 65  00 

281     William  Emblin,  sub-janitor.    ...  81  48 

232  Henry  Mann,  sub-janitor 25  80 

233  Janitors'  pay  roll,  April  salary. . .  2,618  00 

234  Teachers'  pay  roll,         "            ...  38,158  87 

235  W.  E.  Robinson,             **            ...  888  83 

236  John  R.  King,                **            ...  208  88 

237  R.  W.  Wallace,              "            ...  166  66 

238  W.  E.  Baubie,    '            "            ...  88  88 

249  H.  Mann,  substitute  janitor 7  50 

250  Janitors' pay  roll,  June  salaries..  2,517  00 

251  Phillip  Foy,  Supervisor's  clerk. . .  55  00 

252  H.  L.  Reeves,  Secretary's  clerk ...  75  00 

253  Teachers'  pay  roll,  June  salaries . .  32,885  00 

254  W.  E.  Robinson,  Superintendent's 

salary 888  87 

255  John  R.  King,  Secretary*  salary. .  208  87 

256  Robert  Wallace,  Supervisor's  sal- 

ary   166  70 

257  W.  E.  Baubie,  Attorney's  salary. .  88  37 

1059  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 1 19  22 

1060  R.  Byrne  &  Co,  hardware 11  12 

1061  Dean  Godfrey  <k  Co.,  cord 4  30 

1062  Deposit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas 18  75 

1063  A.  Laitner,  brushes 66  08 

1064  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas 3  00 

1065  Telegraph    and   Telephone    Con- 

struction Co.,  telephones 22  50 

1080  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 33  90 

1081  Njohn  Miller,  laundering 3  00 

1082  Telegraph   and    Telephone    i'on- 

struction  Co.,  telephones 7  40 

1090  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 5  09 

1091  Detroit  Soap  Co.,  soap 21  90 

1092  L.  Crabb  <fe  Co.,  brooms 17  50 

1093  Detroit  Gas  Light  Company,  gas, 

July 16  05 
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1094  Charles  Klein,  hardware $ 

1095  Llmbach  Sons  &  Co.,  corduroy . . . 

1096  A.  Laitner,  brushes 

1097  A.  M.  Parker,  salsoda 

1118  A.  M.  Parker,  salsoda 

1119  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . . 

1120  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  directories .... 

1131  John  R.  Kins:,  sundry  bills 

1132  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  August 
1184  Edffon,  Moore  &  Co.,  dust  cloth . . 

1141  T.  H.  Eaton  «fc  8on,  nigrosene 

1148  A.  Laitner,  brushes 

1144  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  August 

1147  A.  M.  Parker,  matches 

1148  Taylor,  Wolfenden  &  Co.,  twine . . 

1149  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware . . . 

1150  Jno.  R.  K  ing,  sundry  bills 

1176  Standard  Oil  Co.,  oil 

1177  Geo.  Sexaur,  hardware 

1178  Mutual  Gas  Co.,  gas,  September . . 

1179  Tel.  and  Tel.  Con.  Co.,  telephones 

1180  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware 

1181  J.  E.  Davis  &  Co.,  sponges 

1182  Detroit  News  (  o.,  books  and  sta- 

tionery     

1183  W.  R.  Cole,  slate  rulers 

1184  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  Sep- 

tember   

1186  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

1187  C.  A.  Waldermar,  laundering 

1188  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware . . . 

1189  Geo.  L.  Weber  &  Co.,  lamp  wicks 

1190  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  stationer}- 

1191  J.  A.  Roys,  books 

1239  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

1240  Detroit  I^ews  Co.,  books  for  poor 

children 

1241  H.  J.  Milburn,  combs 

1242  Macauley  Bros.,  books  for  poor 

children 317  13 


38  69 

24  20 

29  00 

11  55 

6  30 

6  50 

12  00 

18  85 

22  80 

16  35 

22  50 

42  50 

8  26 

4  00 

1  85 

19  05 

8  76 

8  00 

16  50 

1  50 

30  00 

6  75 

7  25 

226  50 

10  00 

30  00 

3  95 

6  00 

11  60 

7  20 

397  OT} 

12  00 

.23  70 

203  13 

3  00 
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1243  C.  A.  Strellinger  &  Co.,  hardware  $         5  25 

1244  A.  Laitner,  brushes 86  88 

1245  Standard  Oil  Co.,  oil 2  36 

1246  Jas.  E.  Davis  &  Co.,  mercury 6  01 

1247  A.  M.  Parkcr,8oda 5  29 

1248  Dean,  Godfrey  &  Co.,  sash  cord. .  12  00 

1249  C-  A.  Waldemar,  laundering 4  50 

1250  John  Miller,  laundering 3  00 

1251  Dickinson  &  Hood,  hardware 274  44 

1326  Whitemore,  Robinson  &  C-o.,  mod- 

eling clay 8  65 

1327  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co ,  gas,  No- 

vember   73  12 

1328  Mutual  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,   No- 

vember   

1331    John  K.  King,  sundry  bills 

1363  John  U.  King,  sundry  bills 

1364  Detroit  Odor  Purifier  Co.,  alexi- 

teria 

1267  John  K.  King,  sundry  bills 

1268  Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  oil . . 

1269  Schulte  Soap  Co.,  soap 

1272  Maciiuley  Bros.,  books 

1273  A.  Laitner,  brushes 

1274  Hudson  ()c  Symington,  mats..   .. 

1275  Gamble  *fc  Partridge,  carpet  rem- 

nants   

1278    Conrad  Fey,  oil 

1277  Edison  Electrical  Co.,  lights 

1278  Detroit     Water     Commissioners, 

water  tax 976  60 

1279  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  Octo- 

ber   

1280  L.  Crabb  ^  Son,  brooms 

1283  W.  II.  Anderson  &   Son,  knives 

and  scrapers 

1284  John  li.  King,  sundry  bills 

1285  Detroit  News  Co.,  books  and  sta- 

tionery   

1206    Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 


15  OO 

24  48 

20  95 

21  60 

78  86 

82  53 

40  80 

26  24 

9  00 

129  25 

6  25 

5  00 

17  00 

65  74 

20  00 

42  00 

43  52 

528  40 

11  97 

695  70 

12  30 

25  20 

13  50 

283  56 

4  02 

9  44 

51  30 

14  18 

30  79 

23  28 

27  08 
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1297  Pittmana  &  Doao,  coal $ 

1298  Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 

1304    Thomas     Richardson,    weighing 

coal 

1308    Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 

1317  Brownlee  &  Co.,  kindling 

1318  Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 

1319  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 

1820  Thos.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  wood . . 

1328    Workmen's  pay  roll,  storinis: 

1376  Schofield,  Schurmer  &  Teagle,  oil 

1377  Schofield,  Schurmer  &  Teagle,  oil 
i;yr8    schofield,  Schurmer  &  Teagle,  oil 

1379  Mutual  Gas  Company,  gas,  Dec- 

ember   7  20 

1380  Tel.  and  Tel.  Construction    Co., 

telephones 

1381  Gamble  &  Partridge,  remnants. . . 

1382  F.  A.  Bartels,  paper  hanging 

1383  Chas.  Klein,  ash  buckets 

1384  Edison  Eiectric  Light  Company, 

lighting 

1385  A.  l.aitner,  brushes 

1386  A.  M.  Parker,  brimstone 

1389    Schweikart's  Little  Four  Ice  Co., 

ice 

1391     John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

1405    Detroit  Gas  Light  Company,  gas, 

December 

1408  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

1409  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware .... 

1410  Eberbach  &  Co.,  druggists'  sun- 

dries  

1412  John  Miller,  laundering 

1413  King,  Klugh  &  Co.,  glassworks.. 

1414  A.  M.  Parker,  matches 

1417    R.  Byrne  «fc  Co.,  hardware 

1433  C.  K.  Trombley,  taxes 

1434  Mutual  Gas  Company,  gas,  Janu- 

ary   
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31  50 

7  50 

13  50 

66  60 

6  88 

m  00 

15  82 

10  35 

;{6  62 

84  87 

4  40 

19  15 

19  15 

3  00 

4  78 

4  00 

23  00 

20  22 

5  10 
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1485  C.  A.  Waldamar,  laundering $         6  00 

1486  Detroit  Gas  Light  Company,  gas, 

January 

1487  J.  Breitmeier  <&  Son,  plants 

1440  Commercial  Electric  Co.,  globes. 

1441  Detroit  News  Co.,  books  for  poor 

children 

1442  J.  Lowrie  &  Son,  ribbons 

1448    A.  Laitner,  brushes 

1444  II.  K.  Pattengill,  moderators 

1445  Tel.  and  Tel.   Construction   Co., 

telephones 

1446  Taylor,  Wolfenden  &  Co.,  supplies 
1448    John  K.  King,  sundry  bills 

1469  Scho&eld,  Schurmer  &  Teagle,  oil 

1470  Schofield,  Schurmer  &  Teagle,  oil 

1174  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 

1485  K.  Kilcline,oil 

1487  R.  Byrne  «k  Co.,  hardware 

1488  Chas.  Klein,  hardware 

1489  Gamble  &  Pardridge,  remnants. . 

1490  Electric  Soap  Company,  soft  soap 

1491  E.  D.  Foster,  shoe  pegs 

1492  Western  Paper  Co.,  straw  board . . 
1498  Mutual  Gas  Company,  gas,  Feb- 
ruary  

1494  T.  H.  Eaton  «Sc  Son,  uigrosene 

1495  Detroit    Willow     Ware     Works, 

waste  baskets 

1496  G.  &  R.  McMillan,  toilet  soap. . . 

1497  Dean,    Godfrey    &    Co.,    picture 

wire 

1498  Schofield,  Schurmer  &  Co.,  oil . . . 

1499  Williams,  Sheley  &  Brooks,  toilet 

soap 

1500  H.  C.  Weber  &  Co.,  hardware. . . 

1501  A.  Laitner,  brushes 

1502  Detroit  News  Co.,  books  for  poor 

children 426  14 


80  88 

5  00 

8  90 

21  81 

8  40 

14  50 

5  DO 

8  20 

4  50 

52  26 

20  12 

81  54 

44  00 

14  10 

15  02 

18  70 

6  25 

16  88 

8  47 

1  50 

4  35 

22  50 

11  00 

8  75 

2  10 

1  88 

4  15 

18  00 

64  00 
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1513  Edison    Illuminating    Co.,   light, 

February $  448 

1514  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  Feb- 

ruary   63  88 

1521  Workmen^s  pay  roll,  supplies 14  40 

1522  Williams,  Sheley  &  Brooks,  drug- 

gists    2  08 

1523  Lowrie  &  Sons,  ribbons 8  58 

1524  Michigan  Oil  Co.,  oil 6  50 

1525  Detroit  Water  Commission,  water 

tax 16  00 

1527  Commercial    Electric  Light   Co., 

globes 4  50 

1528  Detroit    New    Co.,    books,    poor 

children 96  58 

1529  Allan  Shelden  Co.,  cotton  cloth. .  18  75 
1580    Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 15  00 

1531  T.  B.  Rayl  &  Co.,  hardware 18  82 

1532  A.  Laitner,  brushes 19  00 

1533  A.  M.  Parker,  sal  soda 5  95 

1534  H.   D.   Edwards  &    Co.,    rubber 

matting ^ 41  60 

SUndard  Oil  Co.,  oil 15  00 

Taylor,  Wolfenden  &  Co.,  towels  3  90 

Workmen's  pay  roll,  supplies 14  40 

1561    S.  Taplin,  tlowers 85  00 

1564  Tel.    and    Tel.     Con.     Co.,    tele- 

phones    40  50 

1565  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.,  lights.  3  04 

1566  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 45  98 

1567  Standard  Oil  Co.,  oil 6  75 

1568  L.  Crabb  &  Son,  brooms 20  00 

1569  R.  Byrne  &  Co.,  hardware 11  94 

1570  A.  Laitner,  brushes 148  25 

1571  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  March  45  4*) 

1572  A.  M.  Parker,  brimstone   85  28 

1590    Byrne  «te  Co.,  mop  swabs 10  00 

1592  Detroit  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  April .  26  40 

1593  Jno.  R.  King,  sundry  bills 48  05 

1594  Detroit  News  Co.,  books 1,448  64 
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1595  A.  M.  Parker,  brimstone $  13  28 

1507  DickiDSon  &  Hood,  hardware .. .  8  50 

1614  Macauloy  Bros.,  books 818  80 

1619  C.  A.  Waldemar,  laundering 6  00 

1620  A.  Knhlman,  apparatus 2  65 

1621  John  R.  King,  sundry  bills 14  80 

1622  Dean,  Godfrey  &  Co.,  sash  cord . .  3  60 
1 628  A.  Laitner,  brushes 2  25 

1626  Schotield,  Schurmor  &  Teakle,  oil  5  88 

1627  Eberbach  &  Co.,  chemicals 70  60 

1628  T.  B.  Ray  1  &  Co.,  hardware 12  04 

1630  Peter  Henkel  &  Co.,  soap 7  50 

1631  Edison     Illuminating    Company, 

current .  8  80 

1632  Detroit  Gas  Light  Company,  gas. 

May 29  25 

1643  John  Miller,  laundering 8  00 

1045  E.  H.  Knapp,  clerical  services 38  OO 

1070  J.  &  T.  Hurley,  kindling 11  16 

1071  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 187  (M) 

1076  Workmen's  pay  roll,  wood  piling.  39  20 

1079  Workmen's  pay  roll,  wood  piling.  7  37 

1 108  T.  Montgomery  «S:  Co  ,  ^^  ood 515  50 

1()H5  Pittmans  &-  Dean,  coal 2,289 .52 

1109  Workmen's  pay  roll,  wood  piling.  46  04 

1110  \.  Bostwick,  Aveighlng  coal 57  12 

1 1 11  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 2,185  40 

1114  Workmen's  pay  roll,  wood  piling.  35  59 

1 123  Pittmans  <fc  Dean,  coal 1,477  76 

1124  N.  Bostwick,  weighing  coal 46  07 

1 125  T.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  wood 577  11 

1127  Workmen's  pay  roll,  wood  piling.  18  35 

1129  Workmen's  pay  roll,  wood  piling.  81  00 

1 137  Pittn.ans  and  Dean,  coal 1,724  41 

1138  Workmen's  pay  roll,  wood  piling.  17  57 

1160  Pittmans  ^  Dean,  coal 1,205  45 

1 161  N.  Bostwick,  weighing  coal 85  25 

1174  Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 21  70 


ISffl  VaD  Antwerp  &  Co.,  wooil i|        18  OO 

1208  PittmaDS  ft  Dean,  coal 13H  2t 

1309  T.  MoQtgomerj' &  Co.,  wood Ill  00 

1237  Workmen's  pay  roll,  atoriog 23  07 

1239  Workmen's  pay  mil,  storing 13  BTi 

13ri6  Workmen 'b  pay  roll,  storing 3  (ITi 

1824  Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 14  60 

134r>  Van  Antwerp  &  Co.,  wood  and 

kindling 24  IKI 

ISMS  Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 10  00 

la^8  W.  B.  Miller,  wood  sawing 52  85 

13S.1  Wm,  Johnston,  wood  sawing 68  18 

18J7  T,  Montgomery  &  Co.,  wood 142  5(1 

1865  Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing 1  28 

1878  Workmen's  pay  roll,  storing S  70 

1807  Van  Aotw.Tp  &  Co.,  wood 11  25 

189H  T.  Mnulgomery  &  Co.,  wood 142  5(i 

1390  Plcimans  &  Dean,  coal, . .    flll2  04 

1488  S.  Bostwirk,  weighing  coal 711  50 

1434  T.  Montgomerj'  &,  Co.,  wood 16  47 

IS^'i  Pittmans  &  Dean,  coal 783  9.'i 

1430  Beavitt  ft  Freem:)n,  coke 3  13 

1460  N.  Bostwitk,  weighing' ciwl 10  .'w 

1480  I^ttmaoB  &  Dean,  coiil 25.'!  .Vi 

1481  T.  Montgomery  &,  <;•>.,  wood .')7  00 

I'lOS  Thomas  Mont:.'oraery,  wood r,a  49 

irM  I^ttmans  &  Dean,  coal 07  S8 

13.'>1  Thos.  MontgomtTy  wood 34  'JO 

l.w3  Pirtmana  Jc  Dean  <iial 110  75 

leCO  Tluirt.  alont^'Oiiiery  A  <  i\.  wood  .  124  00 

1607  Pittmans  it  Deiui.  ro»l lilS  .lO 

1008  N.  Bostwick,  weighing  cool 24  20 


1069    H.  R.  Williams,  movioi,'  pianos.  .$  r.  00 

1073    Freund  Bros.,  enrtains 21   50 


1067    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery $  G  9H 

10C8    W.  F.  Moore,  i)rinting   . .   14  75 


f 
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1069    Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  stationery  %  dO  20 

1077  F.  J.  Schwankovsky,  pianos 2,296  22 

1078  Caough   &    Warren    Organ    Co., 

pianos 840  99 

10H9    Fire    Extinguisher     Co.,     extin- 
guishers    1,905  00 

1107    C.  H.  Habercom.  tables 17  75 

1185    John  P.  Becker,  tuning  piano 3  00 

1190    Murphy,  Wassey  &  Co.,  chairs ...  60  00 

1200  Keenan  &  Jahn,  chairs 65  25 

1201  C.  H.  Habercorn,  tables 48  00 

1202  Gamble  i&  Partridge,  carpets ....  868  82 
1208    Freund  Bros.,  shades 82  25 

1204  John  Brushaber,  chair  bottoms..  2  89 

1205  J.  B.  Baker,  freight  on  seats 67  20 

1206  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  piano  cover  8  15 

1251  Freund  Bros.,  desks 66  50 

1252  Stevenson    ^  Marsh,  freight  on 

seats 9  60 

1258    C.  J.  Whitney,  pianos 625  00 

1271     Newcomb,    Endicot  &  Co.,  cur- 
tains    86  00 

1282    J.  H.  Black  &  Co.,  carpet 11  00 

1295  Freund  Bros.,  chairs 17  50 

1296  Thomas  Charles  Co.,  kindergarten  49  95 

1300    C.  U.  Brand  &  Co.,  curtains 70  00 

i:J07     A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  seate 2,672  84 

1809    Workmen's  payroll,  bookcases..  90  80 

1325    Workmen's  pay  roll,  bookcases. .  88  84 

1329  C.  J.  Whitney  «&  Co.,  piano  cover  2  75 

1330  Newcomb,  Endicott&  Co.,  shades  4  46 
1332    L.   S.  &  M.   S.   Ry  ,  freight  on 

seats 8  42 

1341    A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  seats 1,188  60 

1341  C.  H.  Habercorn  &  Co.,  seats 11  00 

1342  C.  H.  Mills  &  Co.,  chairs 26  91 

1343  Buffalo  School  Furniture  Co., ink- 

wells    8  00 

11344    Workmen'H  payroll,  bookcases..  66  00 

1856    Workmen's  pay  roll,  bookcases..  58  27 
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1359  S.  8.  McGrath,  curtains $ 

1360  The  Swift  Agency,  letter  file. . . . 

1361  Webster  &  Meathe,  gas  and  elec- 

tric fixtures 

1366  Workmen's  pay  roll,  bookcases . . 

1374  Workmen's  pay  roll,  bookcases . . 

1388  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  piano  cover 

13dO  J.  H.  Ling,  tuning  piano 

14(K)  8.  8.  McGrath,  curtains 

1401  Freund  Bros.,  chairs 

1402  Leonard  &  Carter,  tables 

1406  Workmen's  pay  roll,  bookcases . . 

1415  Moreton  Truck  Co,,  cartage 

1416  M.  C.  R.  R.,  freight 

1429  C.  H.  Habercorn,  furniture 

1488  J.  P.  Becker,  tuning  piano 

1456  Webster  &  Meathe,  fittings,  Board 

room 

1457  Moreton  Truck  Co.,  freight 

1458  M.  C.  R.  R.,  freight 

1459  Keenan  &  Jahn,  chairs 

1476  Moreton  Truck  Co.,  trucking 

1477  Albert  Schaub,  repairing  clocks . . 

1482  S.  S.  McGrath,  curtains 

1505  A.  Backus,  Jr.,  <&  Son,  lumber 

1515  M.  a  R.  R.  freight 

1516  Keenan  &  Jahn,  chairs 

1520  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  cases . . 

1525  J.  Henry  Ling,  rent  of  piano 

1536  Newcomb,  Endicott  &  Co.,  carpet 

1539  C.  H.  Mills,  chairs 

1540  Leonard  &  Carter,  desk 

1541  F.  D.  Standish,  desk 

1542  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  cases. . 

1543  C.  H.  Haberkorn,  chair 

1544  A.  H,  Andrews  &  Co.,  seats 

1557  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  cases . . 

1558  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  cases . . 

1560  W.  P.  Holllday,  file  boxes 

1563  W.  G.  Wuerth,  tuning  pianos 


100  00 

7  00 

113  00 

29  10 

10  00 

2  75 

1  50 

67  50 

61  00 

30  00 

11  11 

3  00 

12  00 

600  00 

150  00 

145  65 

13  06 

5  35 

()7  17 

12  00 

4  75 

41  95 

45  98 

3  52 

13  55 

17  79 

6  00 

26  41 

1  59 

45  00 

9  60 

77  69 

12  00 

150  00 

86  28 

81  26 

62  50 

4  00 
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157G  J.  J.  McGrath,  curtaios J|;  800 

ir)77  H.  M.  Park,  ventilators 10  80 

\i}Hi\  Workmen's  pay  roll,  hook  cases. .  74  16 

ir)Hr)  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  cases. .  62  31 

1586  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  cases. .  87  52 

ir)89  Workmen's  pay  roll 51  39 

1591  J.  H.  Ling,  tuning  piano 1  50 

1596  Qamble  «fc  Partridge,  carpet 5  81 

1603  A.  Backus,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  lumber 26  32 

1604  Workmen's  pay  roll,  furniture. . .  57  32 

1605  P.  Dingemans,  lumber 21  94 

1616  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  trays. .  61  80 

1617  Workmen's  pay  roll,  book  trays. .  76  94 

Prifitifij^  and  Stationery, 

108;J  Calvert     Litho.    and    Eng.    Co., 

check  books 

1087  Evening  News  (.'<>.,  advertising. . . 

1088  C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 

1100  C.  M.  Kousseau        '»         

1101  W.  F.  Moore,  **         

1102  Gull(»y,  Bornman  *Sc  Co.,  printing. 

1 103  W.  Suckert  «Sc  Sons,  book  binding 

1104  Calvert  Litho.  and  Eng.  Ctmipany, 

diplomas 

1 105  Detroit  Free  Press,  printing 

1 100  Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery 

1115  Detroit  News  Co.,  "         

1121  (Julley,  Bornman  &  Co.,  printing. 

1139  Richmond  Backus  Co.,  stationery 

1140  Detroit  News  Co.,  " 

1145  Macauly  Bros.,  " 

1146  J.  Macfarlane,  books 

1151  Detroit  Evening  Jcmrnal, advertis- 

ing  

1 152  Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising. . . 

1 153  Detroit  Tagelblatt,  " 

1154  Detroit  Evening  News 

1155  Lozee,  O'Brien  <Jc  Co.,  printing. . . 

1156  W.  F.  Moore,  " 


•  •  • 


49  00 

33  60 

58  75 

32  25 

9  50 

22  50 

10  50 

56  20 

63  00 

2  89 

773  75 

19  50 

2  90 

283  41 

383  15 

7  40 

7  20 

15  04 

1  60 

15  68 

12  78 

11  90 
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1167  RichmoDd,  Backus  Co.,  stationery  $      462  65 

1102    C,  M.  Rousseau,  printing 88  88 

1193  W.  F.  Moore,  printing 204  99 

1194  Loseej  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. . .  9  94 

1195  Detroit  Evening  Journal,  advertis- 

ing   8  00 

1196  Gulley,  Bornman  &  Co.,  printing.  18  50 

1197  Detroit  Evening  News,  advertis- 

ing   7  56^ 

1198  Evening  Sun,  advertising 10  OO 

1155  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. . .  SI  24 
1270  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  station- 
ery   25  50 

1281  Burkhart  &  Walker,  posting  bills  ^  50 

1286  Sontag  Herald,  advertising ......  8  60 

1287  Detroit  Tageblatt,  advertising ...  8  60 

1288  The  Times,  advertising 8  8$ 

1289  Michigan  Volksblatt,  advertising  8  00 

1290  Evening  News,  advertising 7  9^ 

1291  Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising..  8  81^ 

1292  Daily  Abend  Post,  advertising. . .  1  50 

1298    W.  F.  Moore,  printing 167  40 

1294  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. . .  24  14 
1388  Detroit  Business  University,  book- 
keeping blanks 87  21^ 

1384  Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery. ...  108  40 

1335  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  stationery  42  85 

1386  Macauley  Bros.,  stationery 28  26 

1387  Tribune  Printing  Co.,  advertising  28  00 

1388  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co..  printing. .  21  80 

1889    W.  F.  Moore,  printing 9  ^5^ 

1862  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing ...  14  20 

1387    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery 101  72 

1392  Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising. .  10  92 

1398  Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  stationery  159  75 

1394  Chas.  Volbrecht,  advertising 8  60 

1395  W.  F.  Moore,  printing 28  15      , 

1396  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. .  5  68 

1411    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery 22  88- 

1418    Macauley  Bros.,  stationery 92  85 
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141J)    Lozeo,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing...        $7  10 

1420  Gulley,  Bornman  &  Co.,  printing  89  76 

1421  Detroit  Tageblatt,  adverttsing . . .  8  40 

1422  Aldine  Printing  Works,  printing.  28  50 
1489    Calvert     Litho.   and     Bug.    Co., 

diplomas 21  12 

1449  Aldine  Printing  Co.,  printing. ...  17  75 

1450  Detroit  Journal  Co.,  advertising..  120 

1451  Evening  News  Co.,  advertising..  6  58 

1452  Gulley,  Bornman  &  Co.,  printing  20  50 
1458    Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. .  29  82 

1454  W.  P.  Moore,  printing 76  16 

1455  Richmond,  Backus  &  Co.,  station- 

erv 27  05 

1471  Daily  Abend  Post  advertising. . .  1  50 

1472  Detroit  Times,  advertising 82 

1478  Detroit  Free  Press,  advertising. .  68  57 

1479  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. .  62  82 
150G    Richmond,  Backus  Co.,  sUtionery  86  17 

1511  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. . .  25  86 

1512  Gulley,  Bornman  &  Co.,  printing  18  00 

1519    C.  Boucher,  indexing 56  50 

1545    liichmond,  Backus  Co.,  stationery  88  30 

154(i    W.  F.  Moore,  printing 82  45 

1547  Calvert  Litho.  and  £ng.  Co.  print- 

ing   8  79 

1548  rx)zee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. .  89  76 

1549  Macau  ley  Bros.,  stationery 89  16 

1550  Daily  Abend  Post,  advertising. . .  7  00 

1559    Detroit  News  Co.,  stationery 589  88 

1578.    W.  F.  Moore,  printing 29  10 

1574  Calvert  Litho.  and  Eng.  Co.,  print- 

ing   89  00 

1575  Lozee,  O'Brien  &  Co.,  printing. .  14  20 

1598  Gulley,  Bornman  <k  Co.,  printing    '       22  50 

1599  W.  F.  Moore,  printing 27  00 

10(K)    Lozee  *fc  O'Brien,  printing 11  86 

Ij^Ol    C.  M.  Rousseau,  printing 6  00 

1G02    Richmond  &  Backus  Co.,  station- 
ery   20  78 
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1624  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  atlas $ 

1625  Silas  Farmer,  maps 

1629    Detroit    News    Co.,   books    and 

stationery 

1683  W.  F.  Moore,  printing 

1684  lUchmond,  Backus  Co.,  stationery 

1635  Aldine  Printing  Co.,  printing. .... 

1636  C.  A.  Lozee,  printing 

1637  C.  A.  Lozee,  printing 


125  00 

12  00 

322  18 

15  25 

47  00 

10  50 

31  24 

206  66 

EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLS. 


The  rule  requires  that  an  account  shall  be  kept  of  expenditure* 
in  the  different  schools. 

Herewith  is  submitted  a  detailed  account  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  : 

BAGLEY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Monaohan,  Principal. 

Comer  Fourteenth  avenue  and  Pine  street. 

Paid  teachers $  4,025  00 

**    janitor 420  00 

"    for  fuel 270  40 

"    for  supplies 12  00 

"    for  repairs 124  80 

Total $    4,851  70 

BARSTOW  SCHOOL. 

Miss  C.  Crosma^,  Principal. 

Larned  street,  near  Riopelle  street. 

Paid  teachers $  10,316  25 

•'    janitor 780  00 

"    for  fuel 376  67 

"    for  supplies 20  85 

**    for  heating,  ventilating  and  alterations 7,683  79 

Total $  19,121  66 


« 
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BELLEVUE  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Akka  Dsyine,  Principal. 

Bellevue  avenue,  near  Champlain  street.  . 

Paid  teacliers, $  1,975  00 

janitor 240  00 

for  fuel 100  2» 

for  supplies 12  00 

for  repairs 64  87 

Total $  2,392  18 


u 

u 


BELLEFONTAINE  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  M.  Lenahan,  Principal. 

Morrill  street,  near  Fort  street  west. 

Paid  teachers $  5,882  00 

*'     janitor 723  60 

"     for  fuel 816  25 

"     for  supplies 20  85 

**     for  repairs 220  94 

•'    for  sewer  connections 119  25 

*♦    for  piano 287  77 

Total *  7,520  16 


BISHOP   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Gorton,  Principal. 

Winder  street,  near  Hastings  street. 

Pmid  teachers $  15,585  25 

-    Janitor 1,200  00 

•*    for  fuel 847  23 

*•    for  supplies 107  20 

•*    for  piano 190  55 

**    for  alterations 4,616  48 

Total I  22,496  71 
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BR0WN80N  SCHOOL. 

M188  A.  D.  ScHRADBR,  Principal. 

Mitpl*  street,  near  Joseph  Campau  ayenue. 

Paid  teachers $  8,485  Wk 

•*    janitor 480  00* 

"    for  fuel 284  89 

for  supplies 88  81 

for  trees 84  80 

for  repairs 76  82 

ToUl $     4;W8  22 


it 
(I 


CAMPBELL  SCHOOL. 

Miss  A.  Aldridoe,  Principal. 

Comer  St.  Aubin  and  Alexandrine  avenues. 

Paid  teachers $  8,567  60 

*'    janitor 480  00 

*•    for  fuel 805  88 

**    for  supplies 12  00^ 

**    for  trees 88  60 

'*    for  repairs 94  08 

Total $  4,488  41 


CASS  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Whitney,  Principal. 

Grand  River  and  Second  avenues. 

Paid  teachers $  16,678  60 

"    janitor 1,885  OO- 

**    for  fuel 480  83 

"    for  supplies 88  01 

"    for  furniture 287  49 

**    for  addition  and  alterations 6,161  67 

Total $  85,027  40 
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CHANEY  SCHOOL. 

M188  Marian  Law,  PriDoipal. 
Sullivan  avenue,  near  Linden  street. 


#• 


Paid  teachen $  8,485  00 

**    janitor 420  00 

"    for  fuel 213  10 

"    for  supplies 18  00 

**    for  repairs 80  (J9 

Total $  4,166  79 


CLAY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  A.  A.  MiCHAEr^s,   Principal.  2 

Pitcher  street,  near  Second  avenue. 

Paid  teachers $  5,350  00 

**    janitor 540  00 

<•    for  fuel 248  08 

"    for  supplies 28  94 

'*    for  piano 96  58 

"    for  repairs 195  50 

Total $  6,455  00 


CLINTON    SCHOOL. 

Mr,  W.  C.  Martindale,  Principal. 

Clinton  street,  near  Rivard  street. 

Paid  teachers $  5,270  00 

"    Janitor 635  28 

"    for  fuel 342  46 

*•    for  supplies 24  25 

*'    for  repairs 226  27 

Total $  6,498  26 
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CRAFT  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Howard,  Prindpal. 

Corner  Vinewood  avenue  and  Aeh  street. 

Paid  teachers $  MT*    OO 

janitor 80»   00 

for  fuel 153    75 

for  supplies 9  00 

for  repairs 5S  58 

Tmal $    8,005  « 


«t 


CUSTER    SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  E.  Market,  Principal. 

Hammond  arenue,  near  Ranspach  street. 

Paid  teachers $  1,800  00 

*»    janitor 180  00 

.   "    for  fuel 88  87 

"    for  piano 45  05 

for  supplies 8  00 

for  repairs 118  76 

Total $  1,785  48 


DICKINSON  SCHOOL. 

MisH  Elvira  E.  Edbns,  Principal. 

Comer  Twelfth  and  Brigham  streets. 

Paid  teachers $  8,925  OQ 

••    janitor 447  00 

•*    for  trees 27  00 

"    for  fuel 871  04 

"    for  supplies 19  00 

*•    for  furniture 905  89 

*»    for  building 6,914  10 

Total $  11,609  OS 
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DUFFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  William  A.  Ellis,  Principal. 

Clinton  street,  near  Joseph  Campau  avenue. 

Paid  teachers $  11,171  25 

'*    janitors 810  00 

«    for  fuel 545  64 

••    for  Buppliee 51  50 

''    for  piano  and  desk 898  85 

'*    for  heating,  ventilating  and  alterations 0,526  90 

Total %  22,504  14 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Louise  E.  Rohnbrt,  Principal. 

Fort  street  east,  near  Hastings  street. 

Paid  teachers %  8,280  00 

"    janitor 720  00 

*•    for  fuel 809  76 

•*    for  supplies 26  50 

"    for  repairs .* 79  86 

Total $  9,866  12 


FARRAND  SCHOOL. 

Miss  A.  H.  Dolb,  Principal. 

Comer  Harper  avenue  and  John  R  street. 

Paid  teachers %  4,165  50 

"    janitor 564  00 

•*    for  fuel 345  98 

"    for  supplies 12  00 

••    for  trees 8  10 

-**    for  repairs 127  55 

Total %  5,223  13 
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FERRY  SCHOOL. 

Mis8  H.  A.  Duncan,  Principal. 

Comer  Ferry  and  Mitchell  avenues. 

Paid  teachers $  8;896  26^ 

"    janitorB 474  00- 

for  fuel 877  78 

for  supplies 80  00 

"    for  furniture 888  88 

"    for  repairs 888  87 

Total $    4,784  14 


FIRNANE  SCHOOL. 

HiBs  E.  R.  Gray,  Principal. 

Fort  street  east,  near  McDougall  avenue. 

Paid  teachers $  8^6  00 

"    Janitor 667  11 

for  fuel 276  48 

for  supplies 18  15 

for  repaird 186  68 

Total $  4,428  83 


u 


FRANKLIN    SCHOOL. 

Mi8a  I.  H.  5U(  KAY,  Principal. 

Corner  Seventh  and  Pierce  streets. 

Paid  teachers $  8,460  00 

"    janitor 441  66 

"    for  fuel. .- 226  68 

"    for  supplies 12  00 

•'    for  repairs 108  28 

Total $  4,288  65 
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GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Thomson,  Principal. 

Corner  Fredsrick  and  Rivard  streets. 

Paid  teachers $  1,865  00 

"    janitor 806  00- 

"    for  fuel 149  42 

for  trees 8  10 

for  supplies 10  00 

for  repairs 40  94 

Total $  2,879  46 


GRATIOT  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  I.  RuBHLE,  Principal. 

Gratiot  arenue,  near  Mack  aveuue. 

Paid  teachers $  1,150  00^ 

**    Janitor 180  00 

'*    for  paving 606  08 

*'    for  fuel 79  56 

"    for  supplies 5  00 

"    for  repairs 23  35 

Total $  2,043  99 


• 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Miss  I.  M.  Welch,  Principal. 

Comer  Hancock  and  Fourteenth  avenues. 


« 


Paid  teachers $  2,170  00 

*•    Janitor 806  00 

**    for  fuel 142  31 

••    for  supplies 8  21 

•*    for  repairs 62  81 

Total f  2,689  33 
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HICKEY  SCHOOL. 

MisB  Clara  E.  Ck)ooBR,  Principal. 

Corner  Eighteenth  street  and  HcGraw  ayenne. 

Paid  teachers $  1,868  00 

••    janitor 306  00 

*•    for  fuel 70  48 

••    for  trees 46  00 

for  supplies 8  00 

for  repairs 57  87 

ToUl $    1,872  85 


M 
•it 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Bliss,  Principal. 

Comer  State  and  Griswold  streets. 

Paid  teachers $  82,825  00 

"    janitor 1,580  15 

"    for  fuel 857  »0 

for  graduating  exercises 147  82 

for  supplies 1,161  12 

for  repairs 718  40 

"    for  furniture 181  62 

Total .$  87,471  61 


It 


HOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 

Miss  A.  M.  Joyce,  Principal. 

Corner  Sixth  and  Abbot  streets. 

Paid  teachers $  8,750  00 

**    janitors 750  00 

"    for  fuel 885  56 

"    for  supplies 40  68 

"    for  piano  and  furniture 186  81 

for  repairs 287  61 

Total •  10,800  06 


ut 
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HUBBARD  SCHOOL. 

M188  H.  C.  Park,  Principal. 

Twenty-fifth  street,  near  Porter  street. 

Paid  teachers $  4,126  26 

•*    Janitor 420  00 

for  taxes 42  08 

for  fuel 177  61 

for  sapplies 12  21 

for  repairs 94  78 

Tetal $  4,872  88 


M 
M 

a 


IRVING  SCHOOL. 

Miss  R.  Holbrook,  Principal. 

Willis  avenue,  near  Woodward  avenue. 

Paid  teachers $  10,288  12 

'*    janitor 750  00 

"    for  fuel 646  54 


M 


for  repairs 189  80 

for  piano 145  05 

"    for  trees 18  00 

••    for  8upplie8 25  00 

Total $  11,956  51 


JACKSON  SCHOOL  (Oj.d.) 

Hiss.  M.  L.  Redmond,  Principal. 

Larned  street  east,  near  Dubois  street. 

Paid  teachers $  4,300  00 

••    janitor 420  00 

"    for  fuel 282  48 

•*    for  supplies 12  00 

"    I'or  lepairs 210  76 

Total $  5,225  28 
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JACKSON  SCHOOL  (New.)— Not  completed. 
M18R  M.  L.  RBDSiOND,   Principal. 

Fort  street  east,  near  Cbene  street. 

Paid  for  lots $  18,000  0^ 

**    for  mason  work 8,T79  07 

"    for  cut  stone  work i;M6  50 

"    for  carpenter  work 1,268  10 

'*    for  iron  work  — 48  74 

•*    for  draftsmen 160  80 

"    for  iron 88  18 

*'    for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 1,760  00 

"    for  inspecting 64  00 

"    for  bill  posting 12  50 

Total %  21,852  89 

JEFFERSON  SCHOOL. 

Mk.  F.  W.  Mob,  Principal. 

Corner  Selden  avenue  and  Crawford  street. 

Paid  teachers $  11,442  50 

'»    janitor 810  00 

"    for  iron 182  65 

"    for  piano 197  75 

"    for  fuel 898  77 

"    for  supplies 29  70 

"    for  alterations 10,281  54 

Total $  23,292  91 

JOHNSTON    SCHOOL. 

MitM4  L.  C.  Richardson,  Principal. 

Waterloo  street,  near  Dubois  street. 

Paid  teachers $  1,885  00 

"    janitors 806  00 

"    for  fuel 76  18 

"    for  supplies 8  OQ 

*'    for  repairs 82  8r 

Total $  2,857  98 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

IfR.  James  Kennedy,  PriDcip*]. 

Corner  Antoine  and  Kentucky  streets. 

Paid  teachers $  4,418  75 

'*    janitor 600  09 

"    for  fuel 891  66 

**    for  supplies 25  15 

"    for  piano 181  77 

•'    for  trees 1  80 

*•    for  repairs 03  97 

Total $  5,708  10 


LIVERNOIS  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Mi88  E.  S.  Proctor,  Principal. 

Livernois  avenue,  near  Michigan  avenue. 

Paid  teachers $  1,225  00 

'•    janitor 180  00 

»•    for  fuel 121  oo 

"    for  supplies 5  00 

^    for  repairs 34  94 

Total $  1,566  49 


McKINSTRY  SCHOOL. 

Mi88  K.  MOTKAHAN,  Principal. 

Corner  McKinstry  and  McMillan  avenues. 

Paid  teachers $  2,987  50 

•'    janitors 489  00 

**    for  fuel 258  78 

"    for  supplies 8  00 

-•'    for  repairs 146  61 

Total $  3,884  89 


I 
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MIAMI  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Whitney,  Principal. 

Miami  near  Gratiot  avenuei. 

Paid  teachers. $  4,000  00 

"    janitor 780  00 

**    for  fuel 867  00 

for  Buppliee 116  06 

for  repairs 171  40 

"    for  furniture 78  00 

"    for  trees 16  20 

**    for  heater 210  00 

Totol $  6.728  80 


NEWBERRY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  R.  a.  Nolan,  Principal. 

Twenty-ninth  street,  near  Visgar  street. 

Paid  teachers $    5,615  72 

"    janitors 687  00 

"    for  fuel 881  08 

**    for  supplies 20  85 

**    for  repairs 5  08 

"    for  taxes 6  70 

"    for  carpenter  work 2,768  81 

^'    for  painting  and  glazing 465  87 

"    for  plastering 780  65 

"    for  furniture 1,809  56 

♦'    for  iron  work 108  86 

•»    for  drafting 8  40 

**    for  mason  work 248  00 

••    for  cut  stone  work 102  70 

*'    for  galvanized  iron  work 8  49 

Total $  12.410  80 
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NICHOLS  SCHOOL. 

M188  Eliza  S.  Foote,  Principal. 

Elm  street,  near  Seventh. 

Paid  teachers |  4,512  50 

janitor 420  00 

coal 162  94 

repairs 107  41 

wood  and  kindling 21  89 

Plumbing 13  20 

Water  tax 12  00 

Hardware 4  00 

Lumber 2  70 

$5,256  14 


NORVSLL  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Mautha  Baldwin,  Principal. 
Arndt  street,  near  Campau  ave. 

Paid  teachers $  8,610  12 

janitor 810  00 

coal  480  25 

repairs 367  99 

lumber 62  15 

balance  on  piano 6140 

wood  and  kindling 29  *^ 5 

hardware 24  63 

brick 24  25 

water  tax 24  00 

repairs  to  boiler 5  31 

♦10,505  35 
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JOl.N  OWEN  SCHOOL. 

Mrs8  K.  E.  Lenagiian,  Principal. 

Corner  Myrtle  and  Tliirteenth  streets. 

Paid  teachers $    5,<>55  00 

•*    janitor. . . , 543  75 

"    for  fuol 271  76 

for  piano 160  22 

for  supplies 18  00 

for  repairs 137  03 

Total 4;    6,3W  66 


IC 


PITCUER  SC  HOOL. 

Miss  I.  F.  Tiiirkkll,  Principal. 

Sullivan  avenue,  near  Asli  street. 

Paid  teachers ^f  8,475  00 

»•    janitor 750  00 

"    for  fuel 357  93 

**    for  supplies 24  00 

**    for  repairs   138  29 

Total $  9,745  21 


POTTER  S(  liOOI^ 

MisB  Maid  Biurows,  Principal. 

Tillman  avenue,  near  Myrtle  street. 

Paid  teachers f  2,082  5<tl 

"    janitor 420  0<r  ■ 

"    for  fuel 195  0^5=* 

"     for  supplies 18  0*1    J 

'*    for  repairs 12<>  5^^ 

"    for  taxes 22  71^^ 

Total f  3,758  er^ 
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PALMER  SCHOOL— Not  completed. 

HortoD  avenue,  neer  Brush  street. 

Paid  for  lots i^    3,458  50 

•*    for  mason  work 5,016  00 

*'    for  carpenter  work 3,391  07 

•*    for  cut  stone  work 040  50 

for  galvanized  iron  and  tin  work 843  00 

for  plastering 1,092  50 

for  painting  and  glazing 266  75 

for  heating  and  ventilating 2,221  58 

for  plumbing 102  09 

for  drafting  plans 254  00 

"    for  labor 438  20 

"    for  iron 59  50 

*'    for  inspecting 72  00 

Total $  18,156  38 


it 

4t 
»i 
i« 
4< 
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KUSSELL  SCHOOL. 

Mu.  George  E.  Parker,  Principal. 

liussell  street,  near  Elliott  street. 

l^aid  teachers f  8,935  (X> 

"    janitor 540  00 

"    for  coal 260  65 

"    for  labor 95  56 

"    for  wood 27  25 

"    for  water  tax 16  00 

"    for  sub  janitor 7  50 

"    for  plumbing 2  91 


"    for  piano  cover. 


2  75 


% 

Total f    4,877  62 
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ROBERTS    SCHOOL. 

Mart  J.  Latour,  Principal. 

Adelaide  street,  near  Beaubien  street. 

Paid  for  carpenter  and  joiner  work $  8,685  95 

"    for  teacliers 2,546  50 

^*    for  plastering  and  concreting 1,400  00 

**    for  galvanized  iron,  tinning  and  slating 1,067  47 

'*    for  lieating,  ventilating  and  dry  closets 912  50 

•'    for  seats 874  22 

*•    for  labor 836  86 

^'    for  painting  and  glazing 657  00 

•*    for  mason  work 624  59 

*'    for  janitor 405  00 

*'    for  ceal 287  15 

"    for  lumber 188  89 

*'    McClun  &  Elliott 182  00 

"    for  fittings 90  71 

*'    for  bell 85  00 

*'    for  cut  stone  work 62  00 

**    for  hardware 48  94 

**    for  iron 48  90 

**    for  castings 85  91 

"    for  teaming 38  53 

"     for  wood 23  28 

*'    for  trees 21  60 

"    for  shades 21  41 

"    for  water  tax 19  50 

♦*    for  slate  ruler  2  IX) 

for  penant 1  00 

Total $  14,031  89 


ii 
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TAPPAN  SCHOOL. 

MiS8  H.  W.  McKbkrow,  Principal. 

Comer  Thirteenth  and  Marantette  street 

Paid  teachen •  10,979  87 

"    janitor 960  00 

*'    for  fuel 567  11 

for  famiture 207  25 

for  supplies 85  00 

for  repairs 864  75 

Total 9  18.108  48 


u 

u 
(« 


TILDEN  SCHOOL. 

Miss  £.  M.  Sueeran,  Principal. 

Comer  Seventh  street  and  Kirby  avenue. 

Paid  teachers $  7,990  62 

**    janitor 720  00 

"    for  fuel 813  50 

for  supplies 25  00 

for  repairs 193  67 

for  pianos 472  05 

for  ftre  accident 1,260  78 

Total $  10,976  52 


it 
«( 
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TROWBRIDGE  SCHOOL. 

Mif«8  M.  A.  Kino,  Principal. 

Forrest  avenue,  near  Antoine  street. 

Paid  teachers $  7,415  OO 

janitor 720  OO 

for  fuel 275  6ft 

for  supplies 40  00 

for  furniture 35  05 

for  repairs 307  27 


Total $    8,792  98 
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VAN  DYKE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  Principal. 

Corner  Field  avenue  and  Agnes  street. 

^aid  teachers 9  5,728  00 

•*    janitor 540  (X) 

»*    for  fuel 286  88 

**    for  supplies 16  21 

**    for  piano 276  19 

*'    paving 436  92 

for  repairs 209  18 

Total $  7,493  38 


*i 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Daniels,  Principal. 

Beaubien  street,  near  Madison  avenue. 

Paid  teachers 9  9,258  75 

*'    janitor 720  00 

**    for  fuel 427  41 

for  suppliehi 27  20 

for  piano 74  78 

for  repairs 298  68 

Total $  10,806  77 

WEBSTER   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Haij.,  Principal. 

Twenty-first  street,  near  Howard  street. 

Paid  teachers $  12,852  50 

janitors 1,159  08 

for  fuel 427  14 

for  supplies 3b  10 

for  piano 175  00 

for  smoke  consumer 150  00 

for  repairs 451  7y 


Total 9  15,253  61 
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WILK1N8  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Haukiet  Marsh,  Principal. 

Porter  street,  near  Second  avenue. 

Paid  teachers ^   .   .  $  9,412  50 

'*    janitor 720  00 

••    for  fuel: 301  63 

**    for  supplies 25  85 

*'    for  furniture 14S  25 

•*    for  repairs 588  14 

Total $  11,195  87 


44 


WILLIAMS  SCHOOL— Not  completed. 
Forest  avenue,  near  Moran  street. 

\id  for  lots $  4,008  00 

'*    for  drafting  plans 362  10 

"    for  mason  work 8,908  14 

for  carpenter  work 3,476  60 

for  galvanized  Iron  and  cornice  work 1,075  2o 

**    for  cut  stone  work 684  55 

"    for  plastering 1,088  00 

"    for  iron  work 44  83 

**    for  heating  and  ventilating 2,785  14 

for  blacksmithing  and  Irou 66  03 

for  plumbing 12  80 

"    for  labor 439  22 

Total I  23,950  06 


4* 


44 


BELLEFONTAINE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  teachers $  431  75 

**    janitor 122  00 

*'     for  supplies 16  78 


ff* 


rotal $       570  53 
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DUFFIELD  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  teachers $  1,027  50 

••    janitor Itt)  OD 

**    for  supplies 94  75 

Total 9  1,212  25 


HIGH  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  tea(;her8 9  2,287  00 

•*    janitor 162  50 

"    for  supplies 201  41 

Total 9  2,600  91 


NKWBERRY  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  teachers 9  479  00 

"    janitor 122  00 

**    for  supplies 15  10 

Total 9  616  10 


XOKVELL  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  teachers 9  1,376  25 

"    janitors 160  00 

"    for  supplies 40  90 

Total 9  1,577  15 


PITCHER  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  teacliers 9  1,430  50 

"    janitor 160  00 

"     for  supplies   62  56 

Total ♦  1,716  06 
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TROWBRIDGE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

P«dd  teachers $  740  00 

**    Janitor 160  00 

•*    for  supplies 78  98 

Total $  973  98 

VAN  DYKE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  teachers $  581  50 

*•    Janitor 160  00 

for  supplies 18  74 


u 


Total $  755  24 

WEBSTER  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Paid  teachers $  710  00 

"    janitor 160  00 

**     for  supplies 27  11 

Total $  897  11 

TRAINING  CLASS. 

Paid  teachers f  4,290  00 

"    for  supplies 286  95 


^ 


T-^tal $    4.576  95 

SPECIAL. 
Paid  teachers $    5,800  00 

SUPERINTENDENTS    OFFICE. 
Paid  clerk's  salarj f     1,000  00 


«i 


for  supplies 102  44 

Total 4;  l,l(>-2  44 

SECRETARY'S   OFFICE. 

Paid  for  supplies $  70  05 

SUPERVISOR'S  OFFICE. 

Paid  for  supplies $  104  S2 
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STORE   ROOM. 

Labor if.  675  19 

Rrushes 596  63 

Hardware 467  93 

Clocks 3^  48 

Matting 209  77 

Soap 93  08 

Salsoda 77  60 

Ash  buckets Ci  -Ni 

Lumber 59  26 

Brooms 57  50 

Stationery 54  22 

Crayons "il  00 

(.'otton  cloth 46  15 

Erasers 42  95 

Oil 29  20 

Oisenfectants 87  42 

Paint 32  25 

Shovels 29  50 

Map  swabs 27  36 

Ink  mterials 22  50 

Ink  cans 16  50 

Baskets 11  00 

Lamp  wick 8  7.t 

Matches 8  W 

Sponges 7  2") 

Map  wriugors 6  50 

Toilet  paper 6  UO 

Halyards 5  60 

(ilass  cutter Ti  00 

Oil  cans 3  50 

Fuel 3  12 

Ink  wells ...    3  00 

Furniture 2  80 

Rattans 1  25 

(rlassware 50 


rw% 


lotiil $     3,094  05 
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SHOP. 

Labor $  1,854  83 

Paint 1.123  78 

Labor 607  00 

Seats 348  03 

Lumber 829  31 

Oil 227  81 

Stationery 75  00 

Sand 36  41 

Telephone 33  28 

Freight 21  48 

Brick 18  OO 

Slate 8  75 

Pump 8  i;J 

Cement 5  10 

Water  Ux 5  00 

Stove  repairs 4  80 

Halyards 3  56 

Canvas 2  94 

Planter 2  00 

Twine 1  05 

Coal 63 

Acid  (plumber's) 37 

Total $  4.717  26 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Books  and  stationery •  9^859  » 

Clerks 2fi40  91 

Fire  extinguishers 1,906  (K> 

Printing 1,895  44 

Furniture 1,706  11 

Office  rent 1,288  89 

Teaming 810  24 

Labor 541  48 

Janitor  for  offices 272  50 

Supplies 241  48 

Livery 217  75 

Advertising 180  (M 

Bookbinding ^ 117  00 

Drafting 108  30 

Lumber 105  47 

Building  Inspector 68  OD 

Trip  to  Lansing 49  00 

Hardware 48  81 

Ice 10  85 

Total 9  21,480  58 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Name  of  School.  Amt.  Expended. 

Bagley $  4,851  70 

Biretow 19,121  56 

Bellevue 2.392  13 

Bellefontalne 7,520  16 

Bishop 22,496  71 

Brownson 4.252  22 

Campbell 4,488  41 

Cass , 25,027  40 

Chaney 4,166  79 

Clay 6,455  00 

Clinton 6,498  20 

Craft 3,006  33 

Custer 1,735  48 

Dickinson 11,609  08 

Duffield 22,504  14 

Everett 9,360  12 

Farrand 5,223  13 

Ferry 4,794  14 

Flmane 4,428  33 

Franklin 4,233  55 

Garfield 2,379  46 

Gratiot 2,043  99 

Hancock 2,689  33 

Ilickey 1,872  35 

High 37,471  51 

Houghton 10,300  06 

Hubbard 4,872  83 

Irving 11,956  51 

Jackson  (old) 5,225  23 

Jackson  (new) 21,352  89 

Jefferson 23,292  91 

Johnson 2,357  98 

Lincoln 5,708  18 

Livernois 1,556  49 

McKinstry 3,884  89 

Miami  Avenue 5 ,722  80 

Xewberry 12,410  80 
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Naint  ol  School.  Ami.  ExpotdM. 

Nichols  School 113,266  U 

Norvel  School VOfita  K> 

John  Owen 6,284  ^t 

Pitcher |  9J46  21 

Potter 8,1BA  »> 

l*«lmer  18,166  »* 

Russell 4,877  8a 

UobertH 14,081  SB 

Tnppu 18,108  48 

Tilden 10.975  OS 

TrowbriilKc 8,788  9» 

Vrii  Dyke ■7,488  SH 

Wanhlngton 10,806  77 

Webster 13.2B8  BI 

WilklDB 11,185  87 

Williams 88,860  fti 

Beliefontiune  Night  School 570  58 

Diiffield  Night  School 1,212  25 

High  Night  School 2,600  9] 

Newberry  Night  School 018  H) 

Norvell  Night  School 1,677  IS 

Pitcher  NiRht  School ...'. 1,716  06 

Trowbridge  Night  School 973  9H 

Van  Dyke  Night  School 765  24 

Webster  Night  School 897  II 

VniiuiDg  ClaBB 4,676  80 

Special  Taachers 6,800  00 

Siiperintendtnt's  Olflce 1,102  44 

Secretary's  Office 79  OB 

Supervisor's  OfHce 104  82 

Store  Riiom 8,094  OS 

Shop  Accoiiut 4,717  28 

HiscetlaneoueacciniutB 21,480  68  t. . 

<;ranU  total %  555,21 

Kespect  fully, 

JOHN  n.  KINO. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  appropria- 
tions, no  delay  should  be  permitted,  for  long  before  the  sbortfest 
po^ible  time  in  which  these  three  buildings  can  be  ready  for 
occupancy,  rented  quarters  will  be  necessary  for  the  large  num- 
ber that  cannot  be  possibly  accommodated  in  the  present 
building. 

There  is  another  very  important  feature  in  connection  with 
flchool  buildings,  and  to  which  1  earnestly  call  your  attention: 
the  ventilation  of  some  of  the  buildings.  The  ones  most  in 
need  of  attention  are  the  Cast»,  Irving,  Houghton,  Tappan. 
Webster,  Pitcher,  John  Owen,  Norvell  and  Clinton.  In  these 
buildings  there  is  no  ventilation  whatever,  when  taken  in  con  - 
nection  with  the  number  of  pupils  congregated.  A  strong 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  city  authorities  for  enough  fund<9 
to  put  all  these  buildings  in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition . 

PROMOTIONS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  school  system . 

And  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  every  educator 

''I  the  land,  for  it  wields  a  great  influence  not  only  in  so-called 

^eclxnical,  but  the  more  important  one,  the  moral  education  of 

*  ohUd. 

The  system  of  promotions  upon  recommendation  which  may 

|>^    made,  at  any  time,  during  the  term,  and   thus  avoid  the 

1^^  criticisms  often  made  upon   the  Public  School  system  of 

^^>rcing  all  the  differently  constitute<l  minds  into  one  common 

'***>uld,  based  upon  daily  and  test- work,  which   is   verified  by 

^^e  principal,  who  receives  a  monthly  report  upon  each  pupil, 

^^d  who  carefully  watches  the  progress  of  every  individual, 

supplemented  by  a  final  examination  for  all  regularly  promote<l 

pupils  who  for  some  unavoidable  reason  were  not  able  to  reach 

the  required    standing  for    promotion  upon  recommendation, 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  th€  People  of  Detroit : 

Herewith  we  submit  for  jour  consideration  the  report  of 
the  schools  for  the  past  year,  in  order  that  you  may  form  an 
estimate  of  our  stewardship.  We  recognize  fully  that  it  is 
your  prerogative  to  inquire  into  the  minutest  details  of  the 
management  of  your  schools.  With  that  object  in  view,  we 
submit,  year  by  year,  a  detailed  report  of  every  department  of 
school  work  ;  and  invoke  your  intelligent  consideration  thereof. 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  suffered  for  want  of  school 
accommodations.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have 
DOW  reafched  a  position  where  we  have  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dation for  nearly  all  who  apply  for  admission.  There  are  at 
present  half  day  schools  in  but  very  few  buildings,  and  only 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  these,  and  as  some  of  the  best  educatort* 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  half  a  day*8  attendance  for  a 
small  child  in  school  is  preferable  to  an  entire  day's  attendance, 
I  consider  myself  justified  in  making  the  above  statement. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  more  High  School  accommoda- 
tion. The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  are  to  have  three 
new  high  schools.  Our  high  schools  are  the  completion  and  tlie 
crown  of  our  public  school  system. 
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There  are  still  amoDg  us  men  who  cry  *'HttltI"  when  we 
attempt  to  teach  the  child  that  our  own  city  tf>  not  all  that 
there  id  in  this  world,  or  that  our  country'  has  a  past  or  a 
future.  These  men  preacli  to  us  that  the  highest  good,  and  the 
only  good  in  common  school  education,  is  attained  by  teaching 
the  (so-called)  three  '*R's''  and  would  have  us  teach  our  children 
nothing  but  reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic,  and  they  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  some  one,  probably  one  out  of  a 
million,  whose  early  education  was  so  limited  has  risen  to  great- 
ness and  j)rominence.  They  view  the  science  of  education 
through  the  same  glasses  that  adorned  the  noses  of  their  own 
country  school  mastei's  in  the  time  when  the  only  requirements 
demanded  of  the  instructor  were  an  ability  to  tell  good  stories 
and  an  abundance  of  muscle  wherewith  to  drive  the  three 
' "  R's' '  into  the  hard  craniums  of  their  disciples;  they  live  among 
us,  yet  grow  not  with  us.  Hut  we  are  told  that  we  are  not 
only  educating  unwisely,  but  also  that  we  are  spending  money 
for  purposes  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution. and  Statutes  of 
<»ur  State :  that  wo  are  exceeding  our  powers  and  abusing  the 
grand  trusts  which  are  placed  upim  us  when  we  go  beyond  the 
three  **R's."  The  narrowness  or  such  views  may  be  shown 
by  examining  a  few  of  the  laws  and  some  of  the  decisions  of 
our  courts. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  tendency  has  been  too  much 
toward  the  practical;  tlie  ideal  has  been  thrown  aside,  and 
ever}'thing  is  being  measured  by  a  gold  and  silver  standard. 
Educators  even  are  being  whirled  down  the  stream,  and  learn- 
ing is  being  measured  by  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 

MAMAL    TRAIN IN«;. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Training  in  our  Public  Schoola  is 
fht  subject  which  to-day  demands  the  most  careful  considem- 
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lion,  and  the  wisest  thought  of  those  to  whom  the  direction  of 
our  schools  has  been  delegated.  Much  attention  and  discus- 
sion has  been  given  to  this  question  during  the  year,  and  it 
was  determined  not  to  make  a  beginning  this  present  year.  I 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  a  convenient  room  be 
famished  with  benches  and  tools  for  pupils  of  the  first  grade  in 
the  High  School. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  work,  in  ray  opinion,  is  the 
habit  of  industry  formed,  and  the  dignifying  of  labor.  The 
study  of  things,  rather  than  of  words,  and  the  application  of 
philosophic  principles  to  daily  labor  is  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked. 

But  how  far  this  work  should  go  is  an  all-important 
question.  This  bench  work  should  not  begin  much  earlier 
than  the  High  School  age.  Here  the  use  of  the  various  tools 
can  be  efficiently  taught  with  comparitively  small  expense. 
Whether,  the  forge  and  all  kinds  of  working  in  iron  are  neces- 
sary, may  well  awaken  discussion. 

The  expense  involved  would  be  great,  and  without  a  fair 
return  in  the  increased  power  and  intelligence  of  the  pupil, 
would  inevitably  fail  of  popular  approval. 

• 

SCHOOL    DI8CIPLINK. 

1  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal 
punishment  is  on  the  decrease.     The  abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment would  mark  a  wonderful  change  in  the  discipline  of 
our  public  schools.     So  great  would  be  the  success  of  the  moral 
auasion  idea  that  even  the  most  bitter  opponents  would  be 
converted. 

The  rod  is  a  bar  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Where  cor- 
poral punishment  is  in  use,  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  an 
tinemy,  and  where  it  is  not  in  use  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that 
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the  teacher  is  his  associate,  assisting  him  in  his  lesson  by  kind 
advice,  and  the  consequence  is  friendly  feelings,  better  conduct 
and  more  thorough  work.  Though  this  is  true,  we  most  admit 
that  in  so  large  a  city  as  ours,  there  are  some  pupils  among 
those  who  attend  our  schools,  who  are,  or  seem  to  be,  80  de- 
depraved  that  it  is  impossible  to  control  them  entirely  by  kind* 
ness.  Suspension  should  be  the  last  resort.  ThetB  is  not 
much  doubt  that  if  one  would  follow  the  careers  of  suspended 
children,  he  would  find  them  following  the  lowest  walks  in 
life.  Their  childhood  is  spent  in  the  street,  their  youth  veiy 
likely  in  the  reform  school,  and  the  majority  end  their  exist- 
ence in  the  dungeons  of  the  penitentiary.  The  same  may  be 
i«aid  of  the  career  of  others  who  are  kept  from  school  by 
parents  on  account  of  their  conduct. 

Tn  view  of  these  facts,  gentlemen.  I  wish  to  sufrgest  to 

you  for  your  consideration,  the  advisibility  of  establishing  re- 
formatories in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  These  are 
to  he  additional  to  our  present  efficient  Truant  School  on  Miami 
avenue.  The  additional  expense  of  such  a  system  would  be 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  pjood  to  be  accomplished.  No 
separate  buildings  would  bo  needed,  and  no  additional  teachers. 
One  room  in  one  school  building  would  be  sufficient  for  a  large 
district;  the  size  of  the  district  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  unwilling  to  be  restrained  by  the  kind  influenrc 
of  the  regular  teachers  and  in  the  rooms  so  set  aside. 

1  would  recommend  that  such   system  of  reform  be  pur- 
sued as  should  be  advised  bv  this  Board. 

There  i.s  no  doubt  that   manv  teachers  in  our  schools  will 

Ih'  found  ca])able  and  willing  to  undertake  this  work,  and  the 
only  possible  expense  will  be  a  small  increase  in  the  salaiy  of 
such  teacher. 
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Such  a  system  presents  so  many  advantages  over  the  prison 
reform  school,  that  it  appears  thoroughly  practicable. 

The  pupils  are  reformed  before  having  an  opportunity  to 
be<»me  hardened  by  the  associations  of  the  street  or  of  those 
met  in  the  prison  reform  school.  Here  they  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship of  good  classmates,  while  the  fear  of  disgrace  by 
being  separated  from  the  regular  classes  would  largely  influence 
them  for  the  better.  I  think  that  by  establishing  such  a 
system,  you  would  do  much  toward  perfecting  the  conduct  of 
our  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  grand  progress  would  be  made 
toward  accomplishing  this  prison  reform  which  has  been  occu- 
pying such  large  space  of  public  attention  in  the  last  few  years. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OP    TEACHERS. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Priucipal  of  one  of  our  schools  for 
a  suggestion  which  I  consider  of  sufRcient  importance  to  lay 
before  you.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  teachers  are  now  taken 
from  the  graduates  of  our  High  School.  After  graduating 
they  must  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  Board  as  to 
their  qualifications  to  enter  the  Normal  Training  School,  and 
they  are  passed  upon  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  answer 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  questions  put  to  them.  Such  ex- 
amination takes  but  a  short  time,  and  at  best  can  be  only 
superficial.  No  account  is  ever  taken  of  the  past  history  of 
the  candidate ;  thus  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  good  scholar 
may  by  chance  present  a  poor  paper,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
very  poor  scholar,  by  a  trick  of  the  memory,  may  pass  a  good 
examination.  Now  if  the  record  kept  by  the  principal  of  the 
High  School  as  to  each  scholar  were  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Board  when  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates, a  better  selection  might  be  made  and  greater  justice 
would  be  meted  out.     Again,  the  scholars  understanding  that 
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their  conduct  and  their  proficiency  while  in  school  would  b^ 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Board  when  they  present  them- 
selves as  applicants  for  the  position  of  teachf^r,  would  be  spurred 
on  to  better  efforts  and  to  better  scholarships.  I  therefore 
recommend  to  the  Board  to  adopt  a  rule  whereby  the  scholar- 
ship and  the  conduct  of  the  young  ladies  while  attending  our 
High  School  should  be  taken  into  consideration  upon  their 
examination  for  teachers. 

.sniOOL    LIBRARIKS. 

The  well  selected  Circulating  School  Libraries  I  regard  ui 
among  the  most  efficient  aids  in  securing  the  real  purpose  of 
the  iichool.  But  the  use  of  this  library  to  the  school  does,  and 
must,  depend  upon  the  Principal  of  the  school.  These  books 
are  of  no  worth,  wheu  carefully  secured  under  lock  and  key  : 
they  are  to  be  given  to  the  pupils,  read  and  dis(*ussed  by  them 
under  the  teachers'  ^ubdivinion ;  their  contents  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated; the  timen  for  drawing  and  returning  books  system- 
atized and  carefully  noted ;   or  the  money  set  apart  by  the 

Board  will  be  worse  than  wasted,  and  the  school  remain  as  dull 
and  untliinking  as  before. 

PIfYSK  AL    (TLTURE. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  teacher  of  physical  culture 
has  given  instruction  to  all  the  pupils.  The  good  results  of 
their  training  is  already,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  plainly 
perceptible. 

No  action  of  the  Board,  as  seems  to  me,  has  been  more 
wisely  taken  than  this  of  an  efficient  .system  of  Physical  culture. 

SIN(JIN(J. 

Singing  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  grades  was  ver>' 
successfully  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaging  in  it 
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was  largely  increaaed.     Music  and  malice  caoDot  exist  in  the 
soul  at  the  same  time. 

DRAWIN<;. 

The  importance  of  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  often 
been  urged,  and  can  hardly  be  any  longer  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. In  almost  every  branch  of  study  pursued  is  its  influence 
felt  for  good,  and  out  of  the  school -room  no  workman  can  hope 
to  advance  beyond  the  position  of  the  common  laborer  without 
some  skill  with  the  pencil  and  crayon,  with  the  attendant  cul- 
ture and  power  of  discernment. 

PENMANBHIP. 

Pleasing  progress,  I  think,  has  been  made  in  penmanship. 
The  pen  is  used  with  as  much  success  in  the  third  grade  as 
later,  and  by  its  use  ir<  avoided  much  of  cramping  of  the  fingern 
acquired  by  the  use  of  the  pencil. 

NORMAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

With  this  year  closes  the  eleventh  year  of  this  school. 
This  school  is  now  the  main  source  from  which  the  schools  are 
supplied  with  instructors  in  the  primary  grades,  and  these 
young  teachers  almost  without  exception  render  excellent  ser- 
vice, except  in  discipline.  I  would  recommend  that  this  school 
be  transferred  to  a  larger  building  where  the  young  ladies  could 
have  practice  in  managing  a  Achool-room  of  ordinary  size. 

EYES. 

In  the  old  school-rooms,  and  we  need  not  go  far  back  for 
them,  the  light  was  often  so  insufficient  that  much  harm  un- 
doubtedly resulted  to  the  eyes  of  the  children.  But  in  our 
newer  buildings  so  much  thoughtful  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  subject,  that  the  evil  no  longer  exists  there.  Pupils 
have  been  allowed  to  study  with  too  little  regard  to  position, 
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and  with  the  object  too  near  the  eye ;  perhaps  with  the  result 
of  myopia  in  some  cases,  but  by  no  means,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  extent  often  charged.  Much  attention  has  been  ^ven  to 
the  subject,  and  in  many  of  our  schools  the  result  is  all  that 
good  sense,  or  good  science  can  demand. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  the  schools  of  several 
of  our  neighboring  cities,  and  in  my  judgment,  our  school  sys- 
tem is  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 

upon  me  by  having  elected  me  to  the  position  of  your  presiding 

officer,  and  for  all  the  courtesies  you  have  shown  me  during 

the  past  year. 

Benjamin  R.  Hoyt, 

President, 
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To  the  Board  of  Kducntion  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  havo  the  hoDor  to  present  herewith  the 
forty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  there  were  51  school  buildings, 
in  commission.  Of  this  number,  two  were  abandoned  as  un- 
desirable from  age  and  as  to  location.  Four  new  ones  were 
opened,  making  a  total  at  close  of  this  year  of  53,  and  are 
classified  as  follows : 

High  School 1 

Normal  Training,  Ungraded 1 

Full  Grammar  Grades 20 

Primary 31 


Total 53 

The  following  table  will  give  their  location,  etc.  : 


BltfFT iFilUrOH-lltJl  Mid  Plllf :     » 

Bkratow ILanitMl  and  Btiipellp^ II 

B«UrratiUlDcJi'art  near  Miirrlll ,. , V) 

Bolle'rite jBelleTHf  ii««r  Chtlnpltila !    S 

New  BfileTue-iBellevuf  wi  WBWrloo '    I 

Blihap... .WlndpruntrKlintnl [  a 

llrowDBon M^plmeBrClmif..,. ,.  6 

Campbell ,61.  Aubin  »nil  Alexaiidrliie |    6 

('■an jOrtnd  Hlveraiid  Secoud SI 

Chaney iSuIlivan  wid  Linden ,    t) 

Clay 'PItvher  near  Cam. , ,    S 

niiituu .'cHntoii  nPHrKlTard„. 8 

Vmfl ViiiewoiMl  ami  Aah. 

CUHlPr I1aimni»id  iirHr  RaiiHtmrti . 

IHvklniun Twelltband  BrlHliam 

ItuOMrt |t1luti>nii<«r  Cheni- 

Bvererr.... .-FuH  m-ur  llantliiKii. 

Farraud 'Harper  and  Jnhii  K  ..: 

Ferry rFerry  and  Juk.  Canipan 

FtmauF [Piirl  uear  Mclh>n«all 

Franklin itjeveutli  and  IMne. .     

Garfleld Hlvard  Hiiil  Fr<-d<Tlrk       .  .. 

HBiit-iH:li {Fourrfeiith  atid  llaii< k  .. 

Ilirk.T 'Elithtvriith  aiid  .Viiiraw. 

Uiiiutbton 81x11)  and  Alib.iII 

Hubbard. iTwenty  nrth  and  Ijiiiniiiw. 

IlllCb euieHnd  ilrlHWidd 

Irving Willis  near  W.HKlwnnI  avni 

.lackMiti Fi.n  iimr  (.-bene 


J     , 


"I      * 


,r  DiilmlH... 4 
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Dt  Rsema.  SHtlnt  C>p«ily,  Awigi  AtMndwK*.  Elc — iCunl 


IJueo)!). iBndTMd  Antoliir. » 

UTernoU. |LIfrra4l>DearHi<'bU{»ii- ~..    2 

Mlunl.^ iMiunI  0<*rWllG0i 4 

MrKlnxlrr HcXInitrr  and  McMlllAii x 

SMrbern Twenr»-QlDtlin«irVlin(«r  12 

Nlrhol*.. Elm  near  ScTenth... '    B 

S'aniMl„ Hlaml  nnr  Wilci>x S 

NoTTell... ArudtftQdHeDotuiall ,..i  II 

Jnhn  Q<r«p„...!HyrtM mid  TblttMDttl !    s  I 

Palmer Rortan  neir  Beaublen s 

Mwh" Bnlllvan  ne&r  Bulttrnul — ,...;  12 

PoCtw. Tillman  near  Myrtle. f, 

R«berts. AdrMde  n«u-  Antolnp. m 

Rowfll. ^ROMBII  and  Klllnit ■    H 

Tappmo, ThtrleeiiUi  and  Haraiiifilv... '-  ii) 

HldPD KlFbv  and  Seventh j  a 

TrovlirldBe..„..Par«at  near  Antnlni- |z 

Van  Dike .Field  aad  A(Lie« ,      a 

n'aablnKton....;BeauMen  near  Madlwui .\  12 

VFbst4>r. Twenti-anr  nmr  H-'wanl j  l!>  . 

miklnti ,PonerncarB«r.>iid. \  \2  \ 

WlilUuDH.. CBDflcId  and  Mr.  Elllor. '  12 
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The  total  Duinl)or  of  available  sittings  at  the  close  of  last 
year  was  22,815  ;  which  number,  added  by  the  opening  of  new 
buildings,  viz.:  Jackson,  Williams,  Palmer  and  New  Bellevue, 
and  deducting  number  in  vacated  buildings,  viz.:  Gratiot  and 
<Jackson,  leaves  a  total  at  close  of  year  of  24,725,  an  increaae 
of  910.  The  estimates  allowed  for  new  buildingB  will  veir 
materially  relieve  those  sections  that  are  overcrowded,  provided 
there  is  no  delay  in  the  building  of  them.  A  large  portion  of 
the  sittings  thus  furnished  could  l)e  filled  at  beginning  of  next 
year. 

The  estimates  allowed  for  three  high  schools  will  meet  the 
necessity  that  has  been  a])parent  for  the  past  five  years. 
Every  foot  of  available  space  in  the  present  high  school  build- 
ing, including  cloak  rooms,  has  been  utilized  for  recitatiooR. 
'lust  what  shall  l)e  done  with  the  increase  until  the  new  build- 
ings are  completed  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  The  prospect 
at  the  o])ening  of  this  school,  September  1st,  is  that  the  ninth 
grade  alone  will  furnish  over  500  pupils,  with  only  a  packed 
seating  capacity  of  450. 

The  Central  building  should  at  least  seat  1,000  pupils, 
and  situated  not  soutii  of  Willis  avenue,  as  the  larger  portion 
of  the  present  cnrollmont  live  in  the  territory  bounded  by 
Trumbull  avenue  on  the  west,  Kussell  street  on  the  east,  High 
street  on  the  south,  iuu\  the  old  citv  limits  on  the  north. 

The   Western   building  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Boulevard   and    I)ix  road,  as  that  is  near  the  middle  of  the- 
western     part    high    school    population.      This    will    provides- 

accommodation  for  any  increased  territory  for  the  next  15  or  2(P 

years. 

The   Eastern   building  should   be   in   the  vicinity  of  Mt. 

Elliot,  south  of  Mack,  thus  accommodating  Iwth  north-eastern 

and  ea.stern  parts  of  the  city. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  appropria- 
tions, no  delay  should  be  permitted,  for  long  before  the  shortiest 
possible  time  in  which  these  three  buildings  can  be  ready  for 
occapancy,  rented  quarters  will  be  necessary  for  the  large  num- 
ber that  cannot  be  possibly  accommodated  in  the  present 
building. 

There  is  another  very  important  feature  in  connection  with 
%hool  buildings,  and  to  which  1  earnestly  call  your  attention : 
the  ventilation  of  some  of  the  buildings.  The  ones  most  in 
need  of  attention  are  the  Cas»,  Irving,  Houghton,  Tappan. 
Webster,  Pitcher,  John  Owen,  Norvell  and  Clinton.  In  these 
buildings  there  is  no  ventilation  whatever,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  number  of  pupils  congregated.  A  strong 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  city  authorities  for  enough  funds 
to  put  all  these  buildings  in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition. 

PROMOTIONS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  school  system , 
and  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  every  educator 
in  the  land,  for  it  wields  a  great  influence  not  only  in  so-called 
technical,  but  the  more  important  one,  the  moral  education  of 
a  child. 

The  system  of  promotions  upon  recommendation  which  may 
be  made,  at  any  time,  during  the  term,  and  thus  avoid  the 
just  criticisms  often  made  upon  the  Public  School  system  of 
forcing  all  the  differently  constituted  minds  into  one  common 
mould,  based  upon  daily  and  test- work,  which  is  verified  by 
the  principal,  who  receives  a  monthly  report  upon  each  pupil, 
and  who  carefully  watches  the  progress  of  every  individual, 
supplemented  by  a  final  examination  for  all  regularly  promoted 
pupils  who  for  some  unavoidable  reason  were  not  able  to  reach 
the  required    standing  for   promotion   upon  recommendation, 
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will  not  only  increase  the  scholarehip  of  the  average  indiTidiial, 
but  it  will  also  strengthen  his  moral  character.  A  carefal 
comparison  of  this  plan  with  that  of  the  one  which  promotes 
only  by  a  final  examination,  in  which  the  injustice  is  patent  to 
every  child,  will  in  every  instance  convince  one  that  another 
advance  lias  been  made  in  the  right  direction,  when  the  former 
plan  shall  be  adopted  generally. 

SUPERVISION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  school  work, 

and  owing  to  the  constant  changing  of  teachers  each  term,  con- 
tinual watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  those 
engaged  in  this  special  work  and  the  principals,  is  very  neces- 
sary in  order  that  all  the  progressive  educ-ational  ideas  may  be 
introduced  and  carried  out. 

In  all  Grammar,  and  some  Primary  schools,  the  principal's 
time  is  so  divided  as  to  give  the  larger  portion  to  supervision, 
while  in  the  smaller  schools  the  principal's  time  is  entirely 
occupied  in  teaching.  This  condition  of  affairs  necessitated 
the  employment  of  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary 
Grades,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  action,  as  well  as  the  selection 
of  the  person,  ha."*  manifested  itself  in  the  increased  eflUciency 
of  this  most  important  division  of  our  school  system. 

The  following  is  a  report  from  the  supervisor  of  these 
grades,  showing  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  ])resent 
time  : 


mi  w  IK  mm  or  mm  m. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY 

GRADES. 


To  Superintendent   W.  K.  Robinson : 

The  following  report  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools  is  respectfnllj  submitted  : 

In  directing  the  educational  work  of  this  department  dur- 
ing the  past  jear,  three  means  have  been  employed:  teachers* 
meetings,  visits  by  the  superintendent,  and  help  given  to  teach- 
ers individually  during  office  hours.  In  visiting  schools,  more 
time  has  been  spent  with  some  teachers  than  with  others,  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  render  assistance  where  it  was  most  needed. 
During  office  hours,  from  4  to  5  P.  M.  each  day,  many  teach- 
ers have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  receive  help 
on  any  part  of  their  school  work. 


TEACH  ERh'    MEETIN'(J8. 


These  meetings,  thirty-five  in  number,  have  been  held  at 
the  High  School  building.  The  teachers  of  this  department, 
including  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades,  have  been 
divided  into  four  sections,  each  section  including  all  teachers  of 
a  certain  grade.  Teachers*  meetings  have  been  held  weekly, 
and  beginning  with  the  First  Grade  Section,  have  followed 
each  other  in  regular  succession . 

Beginning  in  September,  these  meetings  were  held  on 
Monday,  from  4  to  6  P.  M.  Teachers  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts had  permission  to  dismiss  early  enough  to  allow  them  to 
reach  the  High  School   at  this   hour.     In   October,  permission 
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was  given  to  bold  these  nleeting^J  on  Friday,  from  1.30  to 
4  P.  M.,  and  from  that  time  until  after  the  spring  vacation  Ib 
April,  these  meetings  were  held  in  the  afternoon.  After  thii: 
vaoition,  the  meetings  were  again  held  from  4  to  6  P.  Jf  • 

The  teachers  have  been  very  prompt  and  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  these  meetings ;  they  have  given  thoughtful 
attention  to  all  that  has  been  said,  and  have  been  earnest  aud 
faithfnl  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  all  directions  and  sugges- 
tions. Our  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  willing,  intelligent  work- 
ed, devoted  to  the  l)est  interests  of  their  pupils  and  the  achoolft.  * 

The  actual  work  of  teaching  the  children  is  done  by  the 
•jfrade  teacher.  It  is  she  who  ccmies  in  dailv  and  hourly  con- 
tact  with  the  pupils,  an<l  thus  b(»comes  the  most  powerful  factor 
in  their  school-n)om  education.  To  do  this  work  well  ehennist 
possess  scholarship  and  culture:  she  must  have  the  power  to 
think  for  herself,  to  be  independent  aud  original  in  her  work. 
The  first  requi.'^ite  to  good  schools  is  that  our  teachers  possesi* 
scholarship  and  strength  of  chanicter.  Anything  which  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  the  individual  teachers  furthers  the 
advancement  of  our  schools.  Our  children  cannot  rise  above 
their  teachers  in  either  intellectual  attainments  or  moral 
strength.  Gradually  the  thought  is  forcing  itself  upon  the 
world  to-day  that  the  in<lividual  grade  teacher  is  the  power  in 
our  public  school  education,  and  hence  the  efforts  that  arc 
being  made  to  give  these  teachers  every  opportunity  for  growth 
and  improvement.  To  teach  the  teachers  has  been  recognised 
jis  an  important  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Public  School 
svstem . 

In  all  other  de]>artments  of  nature,  growth  is  subject  to 
law,  and  (;hild  mind  is  no  exceptiim  to  the  general  rule;  its 
urrowth  is  determined  by  certain  laws  and  conditions,  and  the 
teacher  must  have  that  insight  into  child  nature  which  enables 
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her  to  furnish  the  proper  conditions  aud  eiivironmeut  for  child 
growth  and  development. 

£<lucation  is  gradiially  being  reduced  to  a  science,  and 
mere  knowledge  of  the  branche-^^  to  be  taught  is  not  regarded  as 
sufficient  equipment  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Professional 
training  has  significance  to  a  teacher  as  well  as  to  a  nurse,  u 
<k>ctor,  a  lawyer  or  a  minister. 

The  purpose  of  the  Grade  Meetings  has  been  to  unify  aud 

harmonize  the  work  in  the  schools,  and  to  stimulate,  assist  and 

« 

encourage  the  teachers. 

The  discussions  have  been  of  a  practical  nature,  and  luive. 
1  trust,  led  to  broader  and  stronger  work  in  the  schools.  .  The 
work  in  each  section  has  been  ctmfined  largely,  though  not  «!U- 
tirely,  to  the  work  of  that  particular  gra<le.  In  order  to  do 
good  work,  a  teacher  must  know  not  only  the  work  of  her  own 
grade,  but  also  something  of  that  which  precedes  and  follows 
it ;  she  must  be  able  to  see  that  part  of  the  work  which  she 
does  in  its  relation  to  the  w<»rk  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

At  each  grade  meeting  th<»  supervisors  of  special  work 
liave  met  the  teachers  and  given  instructiou  with  reference  to 
the  work  in  these  branches.  Much  good  work  has  been  done 
in  the  schools  in  Music,  Penmanship,  Form  and  Drawing  and 
Phvsical  Culture. 

roiRSK  OF  srrDY. 

At  your  request,  some  chunges  have  been  nnule  in  tlie 
Course  of  Study  for  Priinury  (irades.  The  subject  of  Reading 
was  first  considered  in  the  grade  meetings,  after  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discussions  wiu<  condensed,  printed,  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  in  the  form  of  the  followinjr  manual. 
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DETAILED   COURSE    IN    READING. 


LEAKNINC;    TO    HEAD. 

Keadiug  is  a  thought  process.  When  we  read  from  a 
printed  page  wc  think  the  thoughts  which  the  author  has  there 
expressed.  Learning  to  think  another's  thoughts  by  means  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  "Learning  to 
read."  This  work  belongs  to  the  primary  school,  and  the  re- 
sult of  our  teaching  should  be  the  pawer  in  the  child  to  take 
the  thought  from  a  printed  page  easily  and  rapidly.  This 
power  to  think  another*s  thoughts^  through  the  medium  of 
written  language  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  inatrument  which 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  tliat  he  be  taught  to  use  it  skillfully. 

Silent  reading,  or  taking  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page  is  the  fundaiiientul  process  ;  oral  reading  is  the  giving  of 
this  thought  in  the  words  of  the  author  through  oral  expres- 
sion. Oral  rea<ling  is  entirely  subordinate  to  silent  reading, 
when  a  pupil  has  once  grasited  the  thought  of  the  author  and 
this  thought  is  clearly  defined  in  his  own  mind,  he  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  giving  it  the  pmpcr  oral  expression. 
Thought,  naturally,  controls  cx]>ression.  This  is  true  in  our 
talking,  and  should  ho  so  in  our  reading. 

Oral  rca(iii)<r  is*  a  complex  process  ;  it  includes  ^e^^iiij^  the 
thought  and  fjiviinj  the  thought.  With  little  children  it  is 
well  to  si'parato  these  two  steps  and  take  one  step  at  a  time. 
A  child  should  always  have  the  thought  before  he  attempts  to 
give  it  by  reading  aloud. 

Getting  the  thought,  or  silent  reading,  is  the  work  of  the 
et/e.  The  child  already  knows  when  he  enters  school  how  to 
get    thought  through    oral   language   by   using  the  ear.      We 
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want  to  teach  him  to  get  thought  thn>ugh  written  language  by 
using  the  eye. 

The  written  or  printed  words  should  l)e  directly  associated 
with  their  corresponding  ideas,  so  that  the  child  can  get  the 
thought  directly  through  the  written  language  without  first 
trandating  that  written  language  into  oral  language.  That 
inftny  children  do  make  this  translation  is  indicated  by  their 
using  their  lips  when  reading  to  themselves.  Many  adults  go 
through  the  mental  process  of  translating  these  night  symbols 
of  written  language  into  the  mouTid  symbols  of  oral  language, 
thus  making  reading  a  tedious,  laborious  process.  It  is  very 
important  that  children  form  correct  habits  when  learning  to  read . 

Every  device  used  in  teaching  a  written  word  should  be  a 
device  to  hold  the  child's  eye  while  the  written  form  of  the 
word  images  itself  in  his  mind.  A  child  should  always  first 
get  the  thought  from  a  written  sentence  by  looking  at  it  and 
not  by  hearing  some  one  else  read . 

*'  Reading  is  thinking  ;''  thoughts  are  expressed  in  sen- 
tences. A  child  should  read  sentences.  A  thought  is  the  unit 
of  mental  action ;  a  sentence  is  the  unit  of  expression.  The 
sentence  and  not  the  word  is  the  whole.  **  From  the  whole  to 
the  part"  is  a  psychological  truth  which  is  just  as  applicable 
to  the  teaching  of  reading  as  to  that  of  number,  geography  or 
science.  Teach  the  child  to  read  seutences,  to  talk  sentences. 
Analyse  sentences  to  find  the  words  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  teach  these  words  as  partA  of  sentences.  Through- 
out the  primary  grades  emphasize  the  sentence.  Let  the  work, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  be  with  sentences  rather  than  with  isolated 
words. 
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SENTEN(^E  METHOD. 

With  children  who  huve  just  entered  s<*ho<>l,  it  might  be 
wel]  U)  |>08tpoue  the  l)eginniug  of  work  in  reading  for  about 
two  weeks,  and  use  the  time  for  preparaturv  ronversatiim  les- 
sons. Take  some  familiar  object ^*,  study  their  form,  size,  parti* , 
color  and  uses  ;  have  the  children  expres.*<  their  thoughts  about 
these  in  complete  sentences.  Have  them  use  the  idioms — I 
have,  1  see,  it  is,  and  it  has.  A  child  should  thiuk  of  a  sen- 
tence as  telling  something,  and  should  read  a  sentence  to  find 
out  what  it  tcdls.  For  seat-work  in  connection  with  these  les- 
sons, such  work  as  is  suggested  on  the  chart,  preparatory  to 
regular  slate  work,  might  be  given. 


FIRST  STEP- SENTENCE  AS  A   WHOLE. 

I.  Have  some  object  (a  fan):  put  it  into  the  haud»i»f  the 
child,  and,  in  reply  to  a  (juesticm,  obtain  from  him  the  answer. 
•*  1  have  a  fan."  Then,  with  all  eyes  upon  you,  turn  to  the 
board  and  write  this  sentence  in  script,  every  child  knowing 
that  the  chalk  is  saying,  "  I  have  a  fan.''  (live  the  fan  to 
different  children,  and  have  the  chalk  sav  for  each  of  them. 
"  1  have  a  fan." 

II.  Introduce  u  number  of  objects,  use  the  pictureft  of 
the  objects  instead  of  tiieir  names  in  the  sentences  and  give 
some  days'  work  with  this  same  idiom — I  have.  When  the 
child  reads  the  sentence  let  him  hold  the  object  in  his  hand,  su 
that  what  he  says — I  have  a  fan — is  true.  One  way  of  kaow- 
iUgthat  a  child  has  read  asentence  is  by  having  him  make  it  true. 

III.  Place  the  obje<rt  where  the  child  can  see  it,  in  reply 
to  a  (|uestion  get  tiie  answer,  *•  \  sec  a  fan."  I'se  these  two 
idioms — 1  have  and  I  .sec  until  tiicy  arc  known  before  intro- 
ducing a  third  idiom. 
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IV.  Introduce  slowly  the  names  of  the  objects,  instead  of 
pictures  of  them,  and  teach  about  ten  name  words.  Thew» 
words  should  be  selected  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  ^rade. 
Always  use  the  articles,  a  or  an,  with  these  name  words. 

V.  Introduce  black,  pretty,  red,  the  and  my.  The«e. 
with  the  words  already  taught,  will  give  a  large  variety  of 
sentencei*. 


SE(M)ND  STKP— ANALYSIS  OF    SENTENCE 

INTO    WORDS. 

Whenever  the  children  begin  to  analyze  the  sentences,  and 
thup  notice  and  pick  out  the  separate  words  in  them,  they  are 
retidy  for  this  step.  An  observing  teacher  who  studies  her 
<*hildren  will  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  when  this  time  comes. 

I.  Teacher  writes,  **!  have  an  eg^/  on  the  board,  and 
tflls  as  she  writes  just  what  she  is  writing. 

II.  Have  child  pick  out  words  ;  tell  which  part  of  sen- 
K'nces  says  I,  black,  hat,  etc. 

As  soon  as  this  step  has  been  taken,  work  may  be  given 
on  separate  words.  It  is  well,  however,  to  always  first  present 
a  new  word  in  a  sentence,  rather  than  alone.  If  it  is  taken  out 
of  a  sentence  a  child  learns  to  think  of  that  word  as  part  of  a 
7<entence,  rather  than  as  a  whole  in  itself.  If  this  habit  is 
formed,  the  chihl  when  reading  will  not  be  satisfied  to  see  only 
one  word  at  a  time ;  his  eve  will  naturally  seek  the  sentence  to 
which  that  word  belongs.  This  habit  will  aid  in  making  him 
a  sentence  readier  rather  than  a  readier  of  separated  words. 

The  work  in  phonics  during  this  time  should  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  oral  words,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  analyze  a  written  w^ord  into  its  component  letters  until  the 
child  indicates  that  he  is  ready  for  the  step.     When  he  begins 
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t^  notice  that  the  first  part  of  rat  is  different  fiom  the  first  part 
of  mat,  or  that  the  last  part  of  cat  is  different  from  the  last  part 
of  CAU,  while  the  rest  of  the  two  words  are  alike,  this  shows 
that  he  has  already  begun  the  analysis  of  these  written  words. 
In  seat- work,  sentences  rather  than  words  should  be  used. 
During  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  term  tracing,  pricking, 
Hewing  and  covering  with  lentils  should  be  used  for  busj-work. 
This  preparer  the  child  for  the  copying  of  the  sentence,  which 
work  should  then  be  begun.  The  teacher *s  sentencefi,  written 
for  copy,  should  l>e  models  in  penmanship. 


WORD-WORK. 

Children  rannot  read  until  they  know  the  meaning  of  all 
wonls  ii)  the  text  and  can  pronounce  them  instantly  at  sight. 
This  thorough  understanding  of  words  and  familiarity  with 
their  written  forms  is  the  proper  preparation  for  reading  and 
must  be  had  before  reading  in  any  true  sense  is  possible. 

In  the  primary  grades  one  period  each  day  should  be  de- 
voted to  this  work.  During  this  time  the  pupils  learn  the  new 
words  which  they  should  be  daily  adding  to  their  vocabularieit. 
Success  in  the  reading  is  largely  determined  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  this  work  is  done.  The  word-work  in  con- 
uecti(m  with  a  reading  lesson  should,  of  course,  always  precede 
the  reading  of  that  lesson. 

To  teach  a  word: 

I.  Bring  vividly  into  consciousness  its  corresponding  idea 
by  means  of  an  object,  drawing,  picture  or  conversation.  This 
idea  stimulates  the  mind  and  prepares  it  for  the  written  word. 
The  strength  of  the  impression  which  the  written  word  will 
make  when  it  is  first  presented  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
interest  aroused  in  this  idea.     The  use  of  the  written  word  b  to 
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lel  the  idea  so  that  in  reading  this  idea  may  be  brought  into 
Dsciousneas  by  the  sight  of  the  written  word.     If  we  are  to 
ink  through  the  medium  of  written  words,  these  words  must 
strongly  associated  with  clear  ideas. 

II.  Present  the  written  form  of  the  word  and  the  proper 
sociation  will  be  made  between  the  idea  and  the  word,  becau»»e 
ey  are  both  in  the  child's  consciouAness  at  the  same  time. 

Present  the  written  form  on  the  blackboard.  Children 
e  more  interested  in  seeing  a  word  made,  and  it  is  easier  to 
:  the  attention  of  the  class  upon  the  one  word  on  the  board 
an  to  have  this  child  attend  to  this  word  in  the  book. 

III.  Drill  upon  the  word.  Repetition  is  necessary  to 
ccess ;  the  child  must  look  at  the  word  again  and  again  until 
t  form  is  fixed  in  his  mind.     Some  devices  for  getting  a  child 

look  at  a  word  are : 

1.  Teacher  write  it  on  board  in  different  colors,  siizes  and 
aces.  With  small  children,  colored  crayons  lend  much  to 
e  attractiveness  of  board  work. 

2.  Children  trace  it  in  air,  on  blackboard  and  on  slates. 

3.  Have  children  **  photograph  it;'*  also  cover  the  word 
id  have  children  see  it  by  the  imagination. 

4.  Children  copy  the  word. 

5.  Look  at  the  word,  and  then  write  it  from  memorv. 

IV.  Teach  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  During  the 
->rd-work  lesson  attention  .should  be  given  to  articulation, 
unciation,  and  also  to  any  bad  habits  in  the  faulty  pro- 
inciation. 

V.  Spell  the  word  orally.      In  writiug  the  word,  write  it 
a  whole,  and  then  underline  each  separate  syllable. 

VI.  Have  the  children  use  the  word  in  original  oral 
Dtences. 
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Seat- Work. — TeaoluT  ha?«  ou  the  blackboard  well  coo- 
constructed  .sentences,  in  which  the  new  words  are  used  and 
emphasized  by  beinji;  underlined  or  brought  out  in  colored 
crayons.  F'or  ?»eat-work  following  the  word-work  leeson,  chil- 
dren copy  thosie  senkMices.  If  time  permits,  additioDal  drill 
might  be  given  in  writing  the  new  words  in  lists  or  putting 
them  into  original  sentences. 

Written  Spelijnc;. — For  spelling,  the  children  write 
from  dictation  the  sentences  containing  the  new  words.  Theve 
same  sentences  they  have  previously  written  from  copy.  In 
addition  to  the  sentences,  a  list  of  review  words  may  profitably 
be  given. 

Pupils*  mistakes  should  l>e  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
(iood  teaching  will  form  the  habit  of  spelling  correctly. 

In  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  make  each  sentence  given  in 
dictation  contain  sotne  valuable  fact. 


SILENT  READING. 

Introduce  each  lesson  with  a  short  talk  pertaining  to  the 
lesson,  thus  interesting  the  child  and  bringing  into  his  con- 
sciousness the  things  about  which  he  is  to  read.  If  the  lesson  i^ 
illustrated,  a  description  of  the  picture  is  a  good  introduction. 

•*  Never  allow  a  child  to  give  a  thought  until  be  gets  it.** 
It  is  well  to  have  oral  reading  preceded  by  silent  reading  or 
thought  getting.  The  teacher  questions  the  children.  They 
understand  that  tlie  answers  to  her  questions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  reiwling  lesson.  These  cpiestions  should  follow  each  other 
in  the  same  order  in  which  the  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the 
sentences  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  asks  her  question  first. 
All  eves  are  immediatelv  at  work  on  the  first  sentence  in  the 
lesson.     The  hands  come  up  to  indicate  that  the  answer  has 
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been  learned  by  reading  silently  the  sentence  which  contains  it. 
The  answer  is  then  told.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  know  that 
the  child  has  read  the  sentence  correctly.  If  a  pupil  cannot 
get  the  thought,  find  out  what  his  difficulty  is,  and  help  him 
get  it  through  his  eye  rather  than  by  having  some  one  tell  him. 
New  idioms  should  be  developed  and  used  in  the  introductory 
cenversation,  so  that  they  will  be  familiar  when  they  occur  in 
the  reading  matter.  This  same  sentence  may  then  b<^  read 
orally,  or,  if  thought  best,  the  oral  reading  may  be  postponed 
until  after  the  whole  lesson  has  been  read  through  in  this  way. 
The  latter  plan  is  the  better  with  older  pupils. 

In  the  answering  of  these  questions  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  children  use  the  language  of  the  book.  It  is  not  their  own 
thought,  but  that  of  the  author,  which  they  are  expressing, 
and  the  using  of  the  author's  language  is  what  is  required  in 
oral  reading. 


ORAL  READING. 

This  is  the  third  step  in  the  process.  The  child  has  already 
mastered  the  new  words  of  the  lesson,  aud  the  silent  reading 
has  given  him  the  thought  it  contains.  He  is  now  ready  to 
give  that  thought  to  others  by  reading  it  orally.  If  the  words 
have  been  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  thought  has  been  fully 
grasped  and  understood,  the  oral  reading  should  be  natural 
aud  fluent. 

The  thought  should  control  th(»  expression  ;  do  not  attempt 
to  teach  expi'ession  bymeansof  pauses, emphasis, and  inflection. 
When  the  thought  is  the  mind  thi?  is  unnecessary.  "The 
emphasis,  inflection,  and  melody  of  most  children's  voices  can 
rarely  be  improved.  A  child  has  already  learned  to  express 
though  throught  oral  language  by  means  of  five  or  six  years' 
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coutinual  practice ;  he  should  be  trained  in  no  new  way  of  ex- 
pressing thought  in  oral  reading.*' 

Suggestions  for  seat-work  which  is  given  in  connectioo 
with  the  reading  lessons: 

1.  Make  sentences  in  letter-boxes,  first  from  copy,  then 
from  memory,  and  afti>rward.<  make  original  sentences. 

2.  Copy  sentences  from  blackboard. 

3.  Copy  elliptical  sentences,  supplying  omitted  words. 

4.  Answer  (questions  which  are  written  on  board. 

5.  Reproduce  the  thought  of  the  lesson  in  original  sen- 
tences. jSIuch  of  this  work  should  be  done  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  l^se  the  thought  gained  in  the  reading  iesBoo 
as  material  for  the  composition  work  in  language.  ''A  com- 
position'* in  these  grades  should  be  the  reproduction  of  some 
thought  already  developed  in  the  child's  mind.  When  a  child 
is  asked  to  write  ho  should  be  fjiven  something  to  write  about. 

Supplemental  reading  should  be  given.  In  this  work  the 
children  are  sui)p()sed  to  read  the  lessons  at  sight  without  any 
previous  preparation.  The  matter  of  these  lessons  should 
always  be  easier  than  that  of  the  regular  reading  lessons  of  the 
grade. 

Aim  to  make  tlu'  children  i^entence  readers.  Thev  should 
read  groups  of  words,  and  not  /ii^ts  of  words.  Whether  or  not 
a  child  ha.<  formed  this  habit,  can  be  easily  detected  in  his  oral 
reading.  If  he  is  a  sentence  reader  his  words  will  flow  together 
into  sentences.  This  habit  of  seeing  a  sentence  at  a  time  is  of 
very  great  value.  It  eventjilly  means  power  to  take  rapidljf 
and  eaiihj  the  author's  thought  from  the  printed  page. 


H  ('LASS— FIRST    GRADE. 
Appletous  Chart 25  lesBOitf 
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Appleton*8  Firet  Header 25  lessons 

Barnes'  First  Reader 25  lessons 

Begin  with  blackboard  lessons.  Use  script  alone  until 
ready  to  begin  the  analysis  of  words.  In  going  from  script  to 
print,  the  child  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  script 
form  of  a  word  before  its  printed  form  is  introduced.  The 
transition  from  script  to  print  can  then  be  easily  made. 

Finish  the  work  on  the  chart  before  taking  the  readem. 
Supplement  each  lesson  with  many  sentences  containing  the 
new  words,  phrases  or  idioms.  The  blackboard  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  this  necessary  repetition.  It  is  well  to  develop  the 
new  words  of  the  lesson  on  the  blackboard,  and  let  their  fre- 
quent use  in  these  script  sentences  precede  the  reading  of  the 
lesson  on  the  chart  or  in  the  book. 

In  blackboard  lessons  the  children  should  look  attentively 
while  the  teacher  writes  each  sentence.  By  the  time  she  is 
through  writing  it  every  child  have  read  it  with  his  eye,  and 
his  upraised  hand  should  indicate  the  fact.  What  has  been 
written  should  then  be  told.  This  telling  of  the  thought  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  know  that  the  child  has  it.  It  also  insures 
its  natural  expression,  and  is  a  good  preparatory  step  to  oral 
reading  proper.  The  latter  might  with  profit  be  postponed 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  term. 

The  interrogative  form,  as  well  as  the  statement  form  of 
sentences,  should  be  used.  A  good  device  is  to  write  a  ques- 
tion on  the  board,  have  the  children  read  it  silently  and  then 
answer  it  in  their  own  language. 

In  phonics  follow  the  chart  and  the  Appleton  reader. 
Analyze  all  ''sound  words'*  given  in  these  in  work  of  grade. 
Teach  other  words  as  sight  words.  Mark  silent  letters  in  all 
analyzed  words.  The  sound  of  each  letter  should  be  developed 
as  part  of  a  familiar  oral   word.     Take  the  word  rat,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  have  it  pronouuced  »o  slowly  that  there  is  a  per- 
ceptible pause  between  the  parts  or  sounds  of  which  it  ia  com- 
posed. The  mind  naturally  proceeds  from  known  wholes  to 
their  analysis  into  parts. 

Teach  the  names  of  the  letters,  but  do  not  liegin  this  work 
until  the  chart  work  has  been  completed.  Teach  the  alphabet 
in  regular  order  in  connection  with  lust   ten   h'.'ssons  of  course. 

Results  which  should  be  secured:  At  the  close  of  the  work 
of  this  grade  pupils  should  be  able: 

I.  To  read  fluently  and  with  goo<i  expression  any  lessou 
in  work  of  the  grade. 

II.  To  recognize  at  sight,  with  the  utmost  promptueas. 
all  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  grade. 

III.  To  spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words. 

IV.  To  copy  correctly,  in  sentences,  all  words  in  grade 
vocabulary. 

9 

V.  To  write  from  dictation  short  sentences  composed  of 
words  in  chart  vo(»abulary,  and  capitali/o  and  punctuate  the 
some  properly. 


A  CLASS-PMRST    (JHADE. 

Apj)leton's  (I'hart Completed 

Appletou's  First  Header,  Part  I Completed 

Barnes'  First  Reader,  Part  1 Completed 

The  vocabulary  to  be  learned  in  this  grade  includes  all 
new  words  which  occur  in  the  readinjr  lessons.  These  should 
be  taught  as  already  suggested.  Develop  carefully  the  thought 
side  of  each  lesson.  The  child's  interest  in  what  he  is  reading 
about,  and  consequently  his  desire  to  know  what  the  book  save, 
is  the  strongest  stimulus  which  can   be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
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reading.     Make   the    things   read    about^  really  exipt   in    the 
imaginatioD  of  the  child. 

In  phonics,  analyze  all  '^ sound  words**  given  on  chart 
and  in  Appleton  reader  in  work  of  grade. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  sentences  which  they  themselves* 
write  in  word-work,  language  and  number  lessons. 

Results  which  should  be  secured :  Pupils  should  be  able 

I.  To  read  well  any  lesson  in  work  of  grade. 

II.  To  recognize  at  sight,  with  utmost  promptness,  all 
words  in  vocabulary  of  grade. 

III.  To  spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words.  To  make  out 
and  pronounce  new  words  made  up  of  soundf*  alre^y  learned. 

IV.  To  write  from  dictation  short  sentences  composed  of 
any  words  in  grade  vocabulary,  and  capitalize  and  punctuate 
the  same  properly. 


R  CLASS— SECOND   GRADE. 

Appleton 's  First  Reader Part  II 

Barnes*  First  Reader Part  11 

Appleton 's  Second  Reader 10  lessons 

Barnes'  Second  Reader 10  lesson.* 

Vocabulary  to  be  learned  in  this  grade  includes  all  new 
words  found  in  reading  lessons. 

Teach  work  in  phonics  as  given   in  Appleton  Rea<lcr  in 
work  of  grade. 

Give  careful  attention  to  the  written  expression  of  original 
»»entenc«s  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesion. 
Results  to  be  secured:     Pupil  shoul<l  be  able: 
I.     To  read  readily  an<i   with  good  expression  any  lesson 
in  grade  course. 
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TI.  To  recognize  at  sight  all  words  in  grade  vocabulary, 
al.4o  to  make  out  and  pronounce  any  new  words  built  upon 
niodeli?  furnished  by  words  already  learned. 

in.  To  spell  byt^ouud  all  analyzed  words,  and  to  analyze 
new  words  composed  of  sounds  already  learned. 

IV.  To  write  from  dictation, in  short  sctenws,  any  words 
in  irrade  vocabulary. 

V.  To  show  that  they  have  made  .«mmc  progress  in  the 
writing  of  original  sentences. 


A  CLASS— SKCONI)  URADE, 


.Vppleton's  Second  Keader Lessons  XI  to  XXXV 

Barnes'  Second  Reader Lessons  XI  to  XXXV 

It  is  well  to  read  ten  or  twelve  lessons  in  one  reader  an 
then  ten  or  twelve  in  the  other,  rather  than  to  finish  the  wor 
in  one  before  Uiking  the  other. 

Vocabulary  to  be  learned  in  this  grade  consists  of  all  ne 
words  which  occur  in  reading  lessons.     Pupils  should  here  begi 
to  study  the  derivative  form  of  words.     Teach  plurals  of 
also  names  formed  by  adding  er,  as  hunter,  teacher. 

For  knowledge  of  results  to  be  secured:     Apply  what 
said  under  this  topic  in  H  Second  Course,  to  work  of  thisgrad 


TIIIRI)  (iRADE. 
R  Class. 


.Vppleton's  Second  Reader. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader. 
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Begin  in  each  book  at  lesson  XXX VT  and  finish  the  book. 

A  Class. 

Apploton's  Third  Reader 25  lessons 

Barnes'  Third  Reader 25  lessons 

Vocabulary  to  l>e  learned  in  each  grade  consists  of  the  new 
words  which  occur  in  the  reading  lessons  of  that  grade. 

Work  in  phonics,  as  indicated  in  the  Appleton  reader  is 
to  be  continued  in  this  grade.  Spell  words  by  sound  and  note 
the  silent  letters.  This  work  gives  children  the  key  to  the 
pnmunciation  of  new  words. 

The  spelling  of  sentences  from  dictation  is  continued  in 
this  grade.  Careful  attention  to,  and  daily  practice  in  the 
writing  of  original  sentences  in  connection  with  the  regular 
reading  lessons,  should  be  continued.  The  latter  is  good  seat- 
work  to  follow  the  reading  lesson.  * 

The  study  of  tbe  derivative  forms  of  words  shouhl  be  con- 
tinued. In  the  B  Class  study  the  verb  forms, as  talk,  talking, 
talked.  In  the  A  Class  study  descriptive  words  formed  by 
adding  ful,  as  careful,  useful ;  also  the  change  of  adjectives  to 
adverbs  by  adding  ly,  as  slow,  slowly. 


Forirni  ciKADE. 

n  Class. 

Appleton 's  Third  Reader — 2')  lessons.  i)eginning  with 
lesson  XXVI. 

Barnes'  Third  Reader — 15  lessons,  beginning  with  lesson 
XXVI. 

Seven  Little  Bist(?rs. 
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A    C'LA88. 

AppletonV  Tl)inl  Header — com  plot  od. 

Barnes*  Third  Reader — completed. 

Dcxlge'B  Stories  of  American  History. 

Vocabulary  to  be  learned  in  each  fcrade  consists  of  the  new 
words  which  occur  in  the  reading  lessons. 

C^ontinue  the  work  in  phonics  as  given  in  the  Appletnn 
Reader.  Children  should  know  h<>w  to  consult  the  dictionan- 
for  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  when  they  leave  this  grade. 

The  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  and  ** Stories  of  American 
History"  should  prove  valuable  aids  in  supplementing  the 
geography  work  of  this  grade.  They  should  also  funu.<h 
material  for  many  of  the  language  lessons. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Reading  in  the 
Primary  (irades  during  the  past  year,  and  although  there  has 
been  a  growth  in  the  work,  still  the  ivsults  are  as  yet  unsatis- 
factorv.  I  would  recommend  that  more  time  be  devoted  to 
this  subject  during  the  coming  year  and  have  alrtad)' asked  for 
an  even  more  generous  supply  of  supplemental  readers.  We 
have  not  ha«l  enough  of  easy,  interesting  reading  matter  togive 
the  pupils  sufficient  practice  in  reading.  Practiw*  gives  j>er- 
fection. 

The  subject  of  numiK*rs  was  next  taken  up  in  the  Gnide 
meetings  and  for  three  months  our  attention  was  given  to  the 
consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  St»veral  changes 
were  made  in  the  Course  of  Study :  (  1.)  All  the  fundamental 
operations  were  introduc(<l  into  the  work  of  the  first  grade. 
f2.)  Simple  objective  work  in  fractions  was  started  in  the  first 
grade  and  continue*!  tiirough  eacli  succeeding  grade.  (3.) 
The  work  of  the  second  and  third  grades  was  limited  to  tha 
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with  smaller  numbers  than  ha<!  previously  boon  taught.  (4.) 
Compound  numbers  were  ^iveii  a  broader  application  in  prac- 
lical  pn>blemp.  (5.)  Simple  work  in  Percentaf;:e  and  Interest 
wjLs  introduced  in  the  advanced  classe?».  The  effect*  of  these 
changes  on  the  work  of  the  schools  cannot  be  estimated  until  a 
longer  time  has  expired  since  their  introduction.  The  follow- 
ing manual  gives  the  work  jis  it  is  outlined  for  the  teachers  in 
these  srradea. 


DETAILED  COURSE  IN   NUMBERS 


B  CLASS— FIRST  (HiADK. 

Ni'MBEK    Work. — Teach  conibinatious  from    1   to  t»  in 
elusive,  Jis  given  below. 

Facts  in  Three — 

2  1  3  3 

12  12         3  .  1=3 


3  :  1=: 


>> 


3  3         2   1 


reacts  in  Four- 

— 

3  2  3 

4 

4  4 

2  <2--4 

4  : 

2~:2 

1  ^  3 

1 

2  3 

4X1      4 

4  : 

1     4 

^  ~~  ~ » 

— 

-  — 

.',  of  4—2 

4  4  4 

3 

2   1 

j  of  4    -1 

Facts  in  Five — 


4  3  2   1  o  5  5  5 

2  2  3  4  12  3  4  o  <  1— -> 

o  :  1—3 

T)  5  5  5  4  3  2   1 
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Facts  in  Six — 

5  4  3  2  1  ()  <)  (>  <>  0  2X3=()         6-=-3=2 

12  3  4  r,  12  3  4  5  3x2=6         6-^2=3    * 

<)Xl=6         t)^l=r> 

H  (»  6  f»  r>  5  4  3  2  1  \  of  6=3 

Ideaj^  of  number  come  into  the  mind  primarily  through  the 
senses,  hence  our  work  in  arithmetic  must  have  an  objective 
basis.  Develop  each  of  these  conibinations  by  means  of  ob- 
jects ;  have  a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  study  their  propertie* 
as  well  as  their  numl)er  relations.  In  developing  each  com-  , 
bination,  use  the  objects  until  the  number  relation  is  as  clearlj 
seen  without  the  object  as  with  them  ;  then  put  aside  the  oh- 
jects  and  give  problems  in  which  the  child  imagines  the  object* 
without  their  presence.  *'A  pupiTs  real  progress  in  number  is 
measured  by  his  power  to  think  of  things  independent  of  their 
concrete  manifestation."  This  conirrete  thinking  by  use  of  the 
inuigination  is  an  iin]K)rtant  step  in  the  work. 

Kach  fact  should  be  so  thoroughly  learned  by  repetition  in 
problems  that  it  can  be  used  instantly  without  the  slightest 
eiTort  of  the  mind.  Frre  a  pupil  from  each  combination  just 
iu<  it  is  leanu'd  :  have  it  so  thoroughly  mastered  that  he  will 
know  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

Steps  in  teaching  a  number— 

I.  T»*ach  the  number  as  a  whole,  with  its  terms  and  ap- 
plications, as  the  terms  double,  twice,  pair,  etc.,  ^n  connection 
with  two  as  a  whole,  and  the  applications  of  three  to  the  iide^ 
<»f  a  triangle,  four  to  the  feet  of  (juadruptHls,  sides  of  squares, 
petals  of  flowers,  etc.,  etc.  In  teaching  any  number  as  a 
whole,  look  for  groups  of  that  size. 

II.  Lead  the  chihl  through  analysis  to  discover  all  the 
fads  in  the  numluT. 
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III.  Drill  on  these  fact**  in  applied  problems  until  the 
child  knows  them  automatically.  Drill  should  be  a  repetition 
uf  the  process  and  not  simply  a  repetition  of  the  language. 

IV.  C^ompare  the  new  number  with  numbers  already 
learned. 

Suggestions  for  seat-work — 

I.  Children  arrange  objects  in  groups  on  desk  to  show 
number  as  a  whole  or  given  combination. 

II.  Draw  objects  on  slates  show  number  a8  whole  or  given 
combination.  With  beginners  teachers  should  put  this  work 
on  board  and  children  copy. 

III.  Copy  simple  number  stories  in  which  numbers  are 
shown  by  pictures  of  groups  of  objects. 

IV.  Use  words  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  in  short 
applied  problems  for  reading  lessons  and  have  children  copy 
the  same. 

Notation. — Teach  figures  from  1  to  H  inclusive.  Figures 
are  the  names  of  numbers,  and  should  be  taught  just  as  new 
words  are  taught.  Associate  the  figures  directly  with  the  nuni- 
l)ersi  which  they  represent.  Postpone  the  use  of  figures  in  this 
grade  until  about  the  middle  of  the  term.  Number  work  with 
objects  and  pictures  is  more  valuable  here  than  figure  work. 

Fraction.*^. — i  and  \  taught  objectively. 

CoMPorND  Numbers. — Teach:  Pint,  (|uart,  2  pints=^l 
((uart ;  linear  inch,  S(|uare  inch;  pieces  of  money — one  cent, 
two  cents,  three  cents,  one  dollar,  two  dollars,  three  dollars: 
[>ostage  stamps,  one  cent  and  two  cent. 

Measure  by  inches  to  tJ  inches. 

Measure  by  s(juare  inches  to  (>  square  inches. 

Use  ideas  developed  in  Form  Study  as  a  basis  for  number 
work.     Make  problems  about  spherical,  cubical  and  cylindrical 


An 
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objects  Htudied  in  Form  Work  :  also  nlM)ut  differeut  ?f(|uarcaD(l 
oblong  siirfaceH.  Measure  odgen  and  arcais,  count  edges,  cor- 
ners, etc.     Observe  form  of  all  objects  iiKcd  in  number  lessons. 


A  (M.ASS— FIRST   (JRADK. 

NrMBKK   WouK. —Combinations  from  7  to  10  inclusive, 
as  iriven  below. 

Facts  in  Seven-- 


«  5  4  :j  2   I 
1   2  8  4  ;')  () 


i    i    i    i    t    { 
12  4  4  r>  i\ 


7  7  7  7  7  7         ♦>  ')  4  3  2   1 

7^'  1=7     7  :  1=7 


Facts  in  Eight — 


7  ♦)  5  4  8  2   1 
1   2  3  4  5  0  7 


h   8   8   M   M   «   ^ 

1   2  8  4  f)  <>  7 


s  ^  H  s  H  s  ^         7  <)  5  4  8  2  1 
2   :4— «     s  :  4--2     4-2=8     S  :  2=4      Sv  1=S      «-^-l=^i 

},  <,f  .s=4     I  nf  S--2 


Facts  in  Ninc- 

M  7  r>  5  4  :\  2   1 
1   2  3  4  T)  <;  7  >< 


<>  !♦  <l  H  <♦  !♦  $>  1» 
1   2  3  4  5  H  7  8 


i»  9  J)  i»  J)  II  n  \)         s  7  T)  5  4  8  2   1 
;{  ..  8:_c)     ji  .  1- c»     ir:-.s--3     i»  :-l -i»     Jl  of  H=3 


Facts  in  Ten  -- 


i»  «  7  T)  5  4  :)  2  1 

1  2  I]  4  .')  H  7  .^  H 

l(»  10  10  li)  ID  10  10  10  10 

1(»  10  10  10  10  ]{)  10  10  10 

1  2  3  4  5  0  7  8  J» 


•J    .5=10     10-s-5=2 

:)v2=10     10^2=5 

10  x:l=:lo     10^-1=1U 

h  of   lU=o 
„S  of  10=1 


J'     > 


0     :>     4     3     2      1 
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Review  work  of  precediog  grade ;  apply  rill  sugjreHtions 
iren  there  to  the  teaching  of  nunil)er8  in  this  grade. 

Require  pupils  to  formulate  problems ;  stimulate  them  to 
ther  through  observation  materials  for  such  problems ;  help 
?ni  to  see  the  number  elements  in  nature  and  in  all  objects 
3ut  them,  as,  two  wings  of  a  bird,  four  feet  of  a  horse,  three 
iliets  of  a  clover,  five  fingers  of  a  hand,  four  wheels  of  a 
gon,  sizes  of  objects  at  home  and  in  the  school-room,  prices 
things,  etc.  The  more  closely  the  number  lessons  can  be 
anected  with  the  child's  every-day  life,  the  more  interesting 
d  valuable  will  they  become. 

In  all  applied  problems  have  children  ^hoiv  conditions;  in- 

}iii\  of  H  birds  and  2  birds  are  8  birds,  have  the  six  birds  dif^ 

r  in  some  way  from  the  two,  as  6  blackbirds  and  2  bluebirds, 

6  large  birds  and  two  small  birds,  or  H  birds  in  a  nest  and  2 

iug  in  the  air. 

Give  thorough  drill  in  rapid  work  ;  children  should  know 
(combinations  at  s^ightj  just  as  they  recognize  a  word  instantly 
sight,  after  it  has  once  been  carefully  taught. 

Notation. — Teach  figures  to  10  inclusive,  Roman  notation 
10  inclusive,  and  signs  4-,  ==,  ^. ,  —  and    :  . 

Figures,  signs  and  arithmetical  idioms  or  sentences  should 
taught  as  other  language  work  is  taught,  by  associating 
em  directly  with  the  ideas  and  thoughts  which  they  exj)ress. 
le  pupils  in  this  grade  are  already  familiar  with  the  five 
ndamental  operations  in  numbers  to  6,  and  the  oral  language 
r  the  same ;  the  written  language  for  these  ^ve  operations 
ight  advantageously  betaken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
connection  with  the  review  of  B  First  Work.  Beginning 
th  addition,  take  one  idiom  at  a  time,  perform  the  operation 
th  the  objects  (unite  4  cubes  and  2  cubes);  write  on  the  board : 
I'ubes  and  2  cubes  are  6  cubes,  and  then  present  the  new  and 
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shorter  way  of  writing  the  same:  4  cubes  +  2  cul>e»=6  cube*. 
Let  the  pupils  use  this  new  hin^uage  to  write  all  the  facta  in 
addition  which  ihey  already  kuow.  Treat  the  remainiDg  four 
idioms  in  a  simihir  wav. 

Read  idioms  as  here  «rivcn  : 

4^  2=(»  read  4  and  2  are  (>. 

2  >;  3=f)  2  threeff  are  H. 

(;^3=:^  j;  minus  3  are  3. 

«-^  4=2  There  are  2  fours  in  «. 

1,  of  ♦;=:3  \  of  f>  is  3. 

<rivo  iipecial  lessons  in  learning  to  make  figures  and  sigoi': 
liavo  them  made  distinctly  and  all  work  arranged  neatly. 

Fractions. — Teach  ^,  .},  J  and  iV  objectively.  After 
developing  these  ideas  by  dividing  objects,  illustrated  ^latc 
work,  such  as  the  following  suggest**,  may  be  given: 

Draw  t)  horizontal  3- inch  lines  and  divide  each  one  into 
halves. 

Draw  4  circle**  and  divide  each  one  into  thinls. 

Show  i  of  a  2-inch  s<|uare,  A  of  a  4-inch  8<|uare. 

Draw  ♦>  chairs  and  show  A  of  them. 

Draw  10  pennies  and  show  -i\  of  them. 

CoMPorxi)  NuMBKHs. — Teach  linear  foot  and  8<)uare  fwt 
ijis  wholes)  and  cubic  inch.  Have  children  draw  square  fnot 
on  buard,  cut  it  out  of  paper,  make  cubic  inch  in  clay,  etc. 

Teach  10  cents=l  dime,  10  dime8=l  dollar,  5  nickeb= 
1  (juarter,  4  quartors^l  dollar,  2  half-dollar8=l  dollar;  afeo. 
7  dayK=l   week,  4  weeks=l  month,  and  4  quart8»«l  gdloD. 

Measure  by  inches  to  10  inches,  by  feet  to  10  feet,  by 
H|uare  inches  to  10  stjuare  inches.  Mea.sure  all  squares  aud 
oblongs  having  areas  not  exceeding  10  s<iuare  inches.  Show 
by  drawing  fractional  parts  (i,  .) ,  ^  and  T'o)of  such  lengths 
and  areas,  (-onnect  closelv  the  P'orm  Work  and  the  Number 
Work. 
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Buying,  selling  and  making  change  furnish  good  material 
for  problems. 


B  CLASS— SECOND  GRADE. 

Number  Work. — Teach  all  combinations  from  11  to  18 
inclusive.     Review  work  of  previous  classes. 

Facts  of  Twelve — 

11  10     987654321 
123456789  10  11 


12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12 

12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12  12 
1     2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9  10  11 

11  10     9     8     7     6     5     4     3    2     1 

2Xt>=12  12--6=  2  ^of  12=6 

3X4—12  12  :-4=  3  i  of  12=4 

4X3=12  12--3=  4  i  of  12=3 

6X2=12  12-T-2=  6  i  of  12=2 

12--1=12  12--1=12 

Take  all  combinations  in  every  number  in  course  as  is 
here  done  with  12;  follow  suggestions  given  in  work  of  pre- 
(*eding  grades  in  the  teaching  of  each  number. 

Free  the  children  from  the  work  of  the  grade ;  no  further 
calculations  should  be  necessary.  Every  combination  should 
be  recognized  at  sight,  after  having  been  taught. 

In  the  four  or  five  problems  given  daily  for  seat- work  in  this 
grade  there  should  be  at  least  one  to  be  pictured  and  also  one 
to  be  written  out  in  full,  the  former  to  fix  the  new  combination 
and  the  later  to  help  with  the  language  of  arithmetic. 

Give  exercise  in  the  reading  of  problems;  connect  num* 
ber  and  reading. 
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Notation. — ^Teach  figures  and  Roman  notation  to  18 
inclusive. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  eleven,  develop  the 
idea  of  tens  and  units.  Show  with  splints  that  eleven,  is  com- 
posed of  one  bundle  of  tens  and  one  unit.  Notice  the  writing 
of  tens  and  units.  Continue  this  work  with  the  numben 
which  follow. 

Fractions. — ^,  ^,  ^,  J,  ^i  in,  taught  objectively.  Fol- 
low suggestions  given  in  work  of  preceding  grade. 

Compound  Numbers. — Teach    peck,    yard    and    square 

yard,  also  cubic  inch. 

12  in.=l  ft. 

3  ft.=l  yd. 

12  things*=l  dozen. 

12  months=»l  year. 

9  sq.  ft.=l  sq.  yard. 

Measure 

By  inches  U)  16  iucheh. 

By  feet  to  1(>  feet. 

By  yards  to  16  yardtJ. 

By  square  inches  to  10  square  inches. 

By  square  feet  to  16  square  feet. 

Measure  1  square  yard,  use  blackboard  and  other  large 
surfaces  where  necessary.  Make  drawing  of  1  sq.  yd.  divided 
into  9  sq.  ft.,  and  let  it  remain  on  board  throughout  term. 

Connect  measuring  of  S(iuares  and  oblongs  with  combina- 
tions in  number  wherever  possible ;  also  show  fractional  parU 
of  these  areas. 

Make  use  of  all  First  (irade  work  in  compound  numbers 
in  applied  problems. 
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A  CLASS— SECOND  GRADE. 

Number  WoRK.-i-Teach  numbers  from  18  to  30,  giving 
ecial  attention  to  multiples. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  to  100,  Roman 
station  to  35. 

Fractionb.— Teach  i.  t,  },  i,  h  +.  4.  4  "^d  ^  objectively, 
se  illustrated  slate- work  as  already  suggested. 

Compound  Numbers. — Teach  bushel,  ounce,  pound  and 
bic  inch;  also,  16  oz.=  l  lb.,  and  4  pks.=«l  bushel. 

Areas  of  squares  and  oblongs  and  fractional  parts  of  the 
me,  as  given  in  preceding  grade,  continued.  Areas  not  to 
ceed  20  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.  or  sq.  yds.  Measure  perimeters  also 
these  square  and  oblong  surfaces. 

Use  all  compound  numbers  of  previous  grades  in  applied 
oblems. 

Processes. — Addition  of  any  two  numbers  whose  sum  is 
»  than  100.  Give  thorough  drill  in  rapid  work  in  these 
mbinations.     Aim  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Teach  subtraction,  with  reduction,  minuends  less  than  100. 

Teach  multiplication,  products  less  than  100  and  mul- 
plier  2. 

Teach  short  division  with  reduction,  dividend  not  to  ex- 
ed  100  and  divisor  2. 

Develop  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
Ith  reduction  by  use  of  splints.  Let  the  numbers  be  shown 
tens  and  ones,  the  tens  being  each  in  a  bundle  by  itself. 


B  CLASS— THIRD  GRADE. 

Number   Work. — Teach   numbers   from    30   to   60  in- 
usive.     Give  special  attention  to  multiples.     In  all  work 
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with  multiples  teach  division  and  partition  as  well  as  raQltipIi- 
cation,  as  7X^=5«,  56-:-H=7,  }  of  5r>=><. 
Review  multiples  from  beginning. 

■ 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000,  Roman 
notation  to  70. 

Fractions. — Continue  work  of  preceding  grades.  Teach 
iV,  also  reduction  of  mixed  numbers  to  fractions.  Use  no 
fraction  whose  denomiiiaiion  is  larger  than  12.  Teach  by 
means  of  objects  and  druwings. 

Compound  Numberh. — Teach  GO  minute»=l  hour,  24 
hour8=l  day,  365  days=l  year;  also  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  of  the  year. 

Teach  how  to  write  dollars  and  cents,  and  use  dollars  and 
rents  together  in  applied  problems. 

Teach  linear  rod,  draw  one  on  board  (divide  into  16J 
feet),  and  keep  it  there  during  term.  Measure  room,  halb. 
school-grounds,  etc.;  use  rod  in  problems,  find  distances 
around  square  and  oblong  lots,  etc. 

Use  all  compound  numbers  taught  in  preceding  grades  in 
problems. 

Processes. — Teach  addition  of  two  or  three  numbeiv 
larger  than  100  whose  sum  is  less  than  1,000. 

Column  addition  of  three  figures. 

Multiplication  of  numbci*s  of  one  period,  using  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  6  as  multipliers. 

Subtraction  with  reduction,  using  numbers  of  one  period 
only . 

Short  division  with  reduction,  using  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  as 
divisors. 

Give  thorough  drill.  Children  should  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide  numbers  of  one  period  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity. 
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Host  of  the  problems  given  for  seat-work  should  be 
applied  problems.     Have  children  make  statements. 

Aim  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  both  thought  and 
mechanical  work.     Have  all  work  neatly  and  carefully  done. 


A  CLASS^THIRD  GRADE. 

Number  Work. — Multiples  from  60  to  100  inclusive. 
Review  and  thoroughly  master  all  multiples  to  100.  Each 
fact  should  be  carefully  developed  and  applied,  so  that  mul- 
tiple work  will  be  thought  work  instead  of  memory  work. 
Drill  by  repeating  the  process.  Daily  oral  work  in  applied 
problems  is  recommended. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  of  two  periods. 
Roman  notation  through  100. 

Fractions. — Continue  work  of  preceding  grades.  Teach 
reduction  of  improper  fractions  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers, 
using  no  fraction  whose  denominator  is  larger  than  12. 

Teach  objectively  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths. 

Use  illustrated  slate- work  as  previously  suggested. 

Compound  Numbers. — ^Teach  dollars  and  cents  and  use 
them  together  in  applied  problems. 

Teach  cubic  foot  (as  a  whole).  Make  cubical  box  one 
foot  in  dimensions  and  keep  it  in  sight  during  term.  Make 
problems  about  things  which  are  measured  by  the  cubic  feet. 

Teach  linear  mile.  Locate  some  familiar  object  which 
is  one  mile  from  school-building  and  have  each  child  know 
that  distance  as  one  mile.  Connect  this  with  geography  work, 
and  use  many  true  applied  problems  about  distances  in  Detroit, 
Wayne  County  and  Michigan. 
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Use  conipouiui  numbers  taught  in  preceding  grades  in 
applied  problems. 

PERCENTAiiE. — Teach  lOO^^^,  bO^f  and  10%  objectively. 
Tse  them  in  applied  problems  and  have  children  anderatand 
and  use  both  fractional  and  decimal  forms  for  these  peicents. 
Percentage  is  simply  a  new  language  for  something  which  the 
child  already  knows. 

Procehskh. — Addition  of  two  or  more  numbers  of  two 
periods  each. 

Column  addition  of  four  figures;  daily  drill  in  rapid  work. 

Subtraction  with  reduction,  using  numbers  of  two  periods. 

Multiplication,  multiplier  containing  two  figures. 

Short  division  completed.  Vne  dividends  in  which  re- 
minders occur. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

Insist  in  neatness  and  accuracy  in  all  written  work. 

In  applied  work  use  numerators  larger  than  1  in  finding 
fractional  parts  of  numbers,  as,  J  of  J  1,250,  i  of  9,280  sheep. 

Give  exercise  in  the  reading  of  problems.  Train  pupib 
to  get  the  thought  in  a  problem  before  attempting  its  solution. 


B  CLASS— FOURTH  GRADE. 

Number  Work. — Review  all  work  in  multiples  and  com- 
plete to  144.  Daily  oral  work  in  applied  problems  is  recom- 
mended.    Aim  for  rapidity  in  their  solution. 

Notation. — Head  and  write  numbers  through  units  of 
luillious. 

Fra<'ti()Ns. — Develop  the  terms  numerator  and  denom- 
inator. 
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Teach  objectively  addition^  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths,  and  give  written  figure 
work  for  the  same.  Lead  children  to  discover  that  operations 
with  fractions  are  sfune  as  with  whole  numbers.  Associate 
written  language  of  fractions  directly  with  the  thing  that  it  re- 
presents. 

Compound  Numbers. — Complete  licjuid  measures.  Teach 
cubic  yard  (as  a  whole),  and  make  problems  about  things  which 
are  measured  by  the  cubic  yard. 

Teach  square  rod  (as  a  whole).  Measure  one  off  on  floor 
or  wall.  Use  square  rod  in  applied  problems.  Show  by  draw- 
ings the  number  of  square  rod?*  in  rectangular  fields  whose 
areas  are  less  than  40  sq.  rods. 

I^'se  compound  numbers  taught  in  preceding  grader^  in 
applied  problems. 

Percentage. — Teach  20%  ,  25%  and  75%  objectively. 
Vne  them  together  with  rates  taught  in  preceding  grade  in 
applied  problems.  Teach  use  of  both  fractional  and  decimal 
forms  for  these  per  cents. 

pROCE88E». — Continue  addition  and  subtract i(m. 

Teach  multiplication,  multiplier  containing  three  figures 
and  multiplicand  containing  not  more  than  three  figures. 

Teach  long  division,  using  diviborp  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed 30. 

Make  statements  for  probleiim. 

Secure  accuracy,  neatness  and  ^ood  arrangement  in  :iii 
written  work. 


A  (^L ASS— FOURTH  (JKADK. 

Number   Work. — Teach   reduction   of  compound  num 
bers  to  a  higher  or  a  lower  denomination,  and  use  all  com 
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pound   numbers  already  taught  in  lower  grades   iu   applied 
problems  involving  one  reduction. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  of  three  periods. 

Fkactionh. — Teach  addition,  subtraction,  multiplicatioD 
and  division  of  all  fractions  through  twelfths^  and  teach  writ- 
ten figure  work  for  the  same.     Use  objects  and  illustrations. 

CoMrouNi)  NrMiJERH. — Advoirdupois  weight  completed. 
Review  all  work  of  preceding  grades. 

Pkrckntaoe.  -Teach  objectively  33^%,  16$%  and  12^%, 
Use  them,  together  with  rat^s  previously  taught,  applied  in 
problems. 

Interest. — Teach  simple  interest,  tJ^t ,  time  expressed  in 
ycuirs. 

Pro('Ej*sks. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  con- 
tinued. 

Long  division  continued,  divisors  containing  not  more 
than  three  figures. 

Tse  statement^<. 

Teach  simple  form  of  l)ill. 


Geography  was  the  next  subject  taken  up  at  the  Grade 
Meetings,  and  the  following  <letailed  courses  give  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  subst4iiic(?  of  the  discussions.  The  changes  in 
the  course  are:  ( 1. )  To  broaden  out  the  work  in  Elementar}' 
(leography  and  introduce  it  into  the  first  and  second  grades  as 
material  for  language  work.  (2. )  To  give  in  the  fourth  grade 
more  attention  to  the  structure,  climate  and  life  of  North 
America  and  not  so  much  attention  to  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant facts  in  its  politic^il  geography. 
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ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOcmAPHY  is  divided  into  two  parts — elementary  and 
foreign. 

Elementary  geography  includes  all  that  part  of  the  world 
which  can  be  studied  through  observation.  Its  study  precedes 
that  of  foreign  geography,  because  it  furnishes  the  material 
for  the  study  of  the  latter. 

Foreign  geography  includes  that  part  of  the  world  which 
lies  beyond  our  environment.  It  can  be  studied  only  through 
the  imagination. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  in  elementary  geography  is  to 
develop  in  the  child  through  the  intelligent  and  systematic 
observation  of  his  environment  all  the  elementary  ideas  essen- 
tial  to  a  comprehension  of  foreign  geography. 

In  this  work  the  teacher  should  aim  to  do  two  things. 

First.  Cultivate  observation — open  the  child's  eyes  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  world  about  him.  **  Every  little 
nook  and  comer  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  whole  of  Nature." 

Second,  Cultivate  expression — lead  the  child  to  the  com- 
plete expression  of  his  thought  regarding  the  world  about  him. 
This  work  is  intended  for  language  as  well  as  for  geography. 

.    B  CLASS— FIKST  (rKADK. 

1.  Form. 

Lead  children  to  observe  form  in  objects  about  them,  find 
spherical  and  cylindrical  objects  in  nature;  fruit*,  twigs,  trunks 
of  trees,  trunks  and  limbs  of  animals,  etc. 

2.  Color. 

Observe  color  in  natural  objects — grass,  leaves,  Howers, 
fruit,  animals,  clouds,  etc. 
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3.  Size. 

The  measuring  in  the  number  work  of  this  grade  shoutd 
lead  the  child  directly  to  the  observation  of  size  in  objects 
about  him. 

4.  Place. 

Teach  right,  left,  up,  down,  front,  back,  here,  there,  eirt 
and  west. 

5.  Weather  and  Seasons. 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  cold  days  and  warm 
days,  cloudy  days  and  clear  days,  wet  weather,  sun  rises  in  east 
and  sets  in  west,  moon  and  stars. 
<).     Plants. 

Observe  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  and  the  opeu- 
ing  of  buds  in  the  spring. 

Parts  of  a  plant — root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits. 
Xame  these  parts  and  notice  their  position,  form,  color,  etc. 
7.     Animals. 

Covering — fur,  feathers,  scales,  etc. 
Parts, — name,  number  of  each,  use,  etc. 
Make  special  study  of  a  cat  and  a  bird,  compare  them. 
><.     Minerals. 

Coal,  where  and  how  obtained,  use? 

9.  People. 

Appearance — color  of  hair,  eyes  and  skin. 

Tell  children  story  of  Agoonack  (Seven  Little  Sisters), 
or  some  other  child  who  lives  in  polar  regions.  Compare 
her  way  of  living  with  theirs.  ITsc  pictures  and  drawings  od 
black  botird;  nuikt*  it  vivid  a^^  possible  to  children.  Have 
pupils  learn  to  tell  the  story. 

10.  Modes  of  Life. 

Kin<l.s  of  buildings — schools,  churches,  dwelling  houses, 
stores,  etc. 
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Ways  of  traveling — carriages,  street  cars,  railroad  cars, 
etc. 

Ways  of  talking  to  people — speaking,  writing  letters  writ] 
ing  books,  etc. 

Occupation — Let   children   tell    what   their   fathers    and 
different  people  whom  they  know  are  occupied  in  doing. 


A  CLASS— FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Form. 

Surfaces  are  even  and  uneven,  level  and  slanting;  observe 
and  describe  the  surface  of  the  school  yard,  streets,  etc. 

In  connection  with  study  of  hemisphere  observe  sky  ^nd 
horizon. 

In  connection  with  study  of  triangular  prism  develop  idea 
of  hill.     . 

In  connection  with  study  of  prisms  observe  forms  of 
buildings,  rooms,  halls,  etc. 

2.  Color. 

Continue  observation  of  color  in  natural  objects,  learn 
names  of  common  hues.  Match  and  compare  colors.  Notice 
changes  of  color  in  grasses,  leaves,  fruits,  etc. 

3.  Size. 

Observe  size  in  objects,  connect  this  with  the  work  of 
measuring  in  number  work  of  grade. 

4.  Place. 

Teach  east,  west,  north  and  south. 

Observe  sun's  daily  path  across  heavens,  teach  morning, 
noon  and  evening. 

Locate  objects  in  school  room. 

5.  Weateler  and  Seasons. 
Windy  days  and  calm  days. 
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Appearance  of  clouds,  what  makes  them  move? 

Ice  and  snow,  what  makes  them? 

Amount  of  heat  during  different  parts  of  the  day. 

Lead  children  to  notice  weather  each  day  and  tell  whtt 
they  can  about  it. 

Learn  names  of  seasons  and  observe  changes  from  one 
season  to  another. 

6.  Plants. 

Parts — root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit. 

Plant  seeds  in  spring  and  watch  their  growth,  discover 
that  they  need  heat,  light  and  moisture. 

Describe  different  fruits  in  autumn,  and  notice  when  thev 
ripen. 

Observe  falling  of  leaves  in  autumn,  and  opening  of  buds 
in  spring. 

Study,  model  and  draw  stems  and  leaves. 

7.  Animals. 

Covering,  parts,  food  and  homes. 

Special  study  of  horse,  fish,  fly  and  robin. 

Have  each  child  observe  animals  for  himself,  and  tell  what 
he  has  found  out  about  them. 

Migration  of  birds — notice  their  disappearance  in  fall  and 
return  in  spring. 

« 

8.  Minerals. 

Iron — where  and  how  obtained,  use. 
Building  stones — where  and  how  obtained. 

9.  People. 

Tell  children  story  of  Gemilii  (^ Seven  Little  Sisters),  or  of 
any  other  child  who  lives  in  torrid  climate.  Compare  her  way 
of  living  with  theirs.  Review  story  of  Agoonack.  Have 
children  tell  these  stories. 
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Read  about  and  tell  about  people  of  other  lauds,  show 
pictures  of  their  homes,  etc.  Home  life  becomes  very  inter- 
esting when  contrasted  with  life  in  other  countries. 

10.  Modes  of  Life. 

Ways  of  traveling  (continued). 

Ways  of  communication  —  telephone,  telegraph,  news- 
papers, etc. 

Choose  one  article  manufactured  in  Detroit,  and  learn 
bow  it  is  made. 

Lead  children  to  observe  what  different  people  about 
them  are  doing. 

11.  Government. 

Develop  the  idea  of  government  by  calling  attention  to 
that  of  the  home  and  school.  Show  the  necessity  for,  and 
some  of  the  essentials  to  good  government. 


B  CLASS— SECOND  (IRADE.  ^ 

1.  Form. 

In  connection  with  triangular  prisms  develop  ideas  of  hill 
and  valley.  This  solid  is  the  type  form  fpr  both  these  forms 
of  land.  The  slanting  sides  or  surfac^es  of  the  hill  or  valley 
ai-e  called  slopes. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  ovoid  and  ellipsoid  ob- 
serve these  forms  in  fruits,  eggs,  bodies  of  birds  and  other 
natural  objects. 

2.  Color. 

Continue  observation  of  color  in  natural  objects. 
8.     Size. 

Measure  length,  breadth,  and  hight  of  school  room,  esti- 
mate and  measure  altitude  of  different  objects  in  room.  Con- 
tinue to  observe  size  in  natural  objects. 
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Daily  motion  of  sun,  observe  shadows  at  different  partpof 
( lav . 

Observe  ditfereut  amount*  of  heat  in  difPerent  parts  of  day 
— in  which  direction  from  us  is  the  sun  when  we  get  the  mort 
heat  ? 

( observe  lengths  of  days  in  different  seasons. 

Evaporation — what  becomes  of  water  after  a  rain,  of  water 
which  leaves  clothes  in  process  of  drying,  of  water  in  tea- 
kettle when  it  boils  drv. 

Lead  children  to  know  of  the  presence  of  moisture  in 
the  atmospliere.     Make  simple  experiments. 

Notice  direction  of  winds — what  can  winds  do?     (Air  as  a 
suhsfanrr  in  motion  has  pushing  force.) 
f).      Vkgktation. 

Kinds  of  soil — sand,  gravel,  clay  and  loam — uses  of  each. 

Gardens — when  and  how  made.  Vegetables  raised  in 
i^ardens  in  and  about  Detroit. 

Common  trees  founrl  in  vicinitv. 
<).     Animals. 

Ises — food,  clothing,  beasts  of  burden,  etc. 

Animals  likelv  to  be  founrl  on  a  Wavne  county  farm— 
names,  how  and  whv  raised. 

Wild  aniiiuils  to  be  found  in  this  vicinitv. 
7.     Minerals. 

Salt  and  pctrolcuin  -  where  and  how  obtained. 

Head  and  talk  about  Chinese,  compare  their  manner  of 
living  with  ours,  observe  and  describe  objects  brought  from 
Ciiina. 

i).        Mo|)l>    C>F    LiFK. 

Stores — why  needed — work  done  by  merchants. 
l>anks — work  done  in  them. 
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Post-office — work  done  in  it. 

Work  done  by  boats  and  railroad  trains  which  corae  to  and 
)  from  Detroit. 


B  CLASS— THIRD  GKADE. 

Structure. 

Relief  of  school  district,  study  by  actual  observation. 

1 .  Laud  surface  is  made  up  of  slopes ;  these  may  be 

long  or  short,  gradual  or  abrupt.  Find  one  of 
each  kind  in  vicinity,  observe  it  closely,  describe 
and  model  in  sand  from  memory. 

2.  Slopes  meeting  at  their  upper  edge  form  water  part- 

ings, find  water  partings  in  vicinity,  observe, 
describe,  model.  This  idea  of  a  water  parting 
is  very  important  in  its  relation  to  an  under- 
standing of  drainage. 

8.  Slopes  also  meet  at  their  lower  edges  (^valleys.) 
Fin  1  siieli  a  ni  vitin  '  in  vicinity  and  observe  what 
happens  at  tliis  place  when  it  rains.  Why  a 
stream  of  water  forms  here. 

4.  Develop  idea  of  brook -basin,  lind  stream  in  vicinity 
(if  no  permanent  ones,  then  watch  one  made  dur- 
ing rain,)  and  observe. 

a.     Basin — from   how  far  is  the  water  drained   into 
this  brook  ? 

6.      Direction — the  water  will  flow  the  way  the  land 
slopes. 

c.  Velocity  of  water  is  determined  by  slope. 

d.  Size  of  brook  is  determined  by  size  of  basin  and 

amount  of  rainfall. 
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e.      Banks  and  mouth. 

/.      Mud  in  brook — where  it  comes  from — what  be- 
comes of  it. 
g.     Uses  of  a  brook. 

2.  Place. 
Semi-cardinal  points. 

Draw  map  of  school  room  floor  to  a  scale,  also  map  of 
school  yard. 

3.  Climate. 

a.     Moisture. 

1.  Evaporation — where  moisture  in  air  comes  from. 

2.  Productions — clouds,    fog,  mist,    rain,  hail,  snow, 

dew  and  frost. 
6.     Heat.     Observe   daily    temperature — read   ther- 
mometer. 
Position  of  sun  : 

1.  During  different  parts  of  the  day. 

2.  During  different  parts  of  the  year. 

4.  Vegetation. 

Soil — fertile  and  biirreu. 
Uses  of  plants — food,  clothing,  lumber,  etc. 
Observe  and  learn  names  of  five  fruit  trees  found  in  vicin- 
ity: also  two  ornamental  ones. 

5.  Akimals. 

Some  which  live  on  land,  in  water,  in  warm  countries,  in 
cold  countries,  in  forests,  on  grassy  plains. 

Read  about  camel  aiul  notice  particularly  how  it  is  fitted 
to  live  ou  a  desert. 

Special  study  of  bears — brown  and  polar. 

6.  Minerals. 

Chalk  and  graphite,  where  and  how  obtained, 

7.  People. 
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Elementary  lessons  on  races  represented  in  community. 

8.  Modes  of  Life. 

Occupations — farming,    mining,   lumbering,  manufactur- 
ing, commerce. 

Excite  ideas  of  a  city,  a  town,  a  state. 

9.  Government. 

Lead  children  to  find  out  that  which  they  can  comprehend 
about  the  city  government. 


A  CLASS— THIRD  GRADE. 

1.  Structure. 

Forms  of  land  and  water.  Through  observation,  aided 
by  imagination,  develop  clear  concepts  of  island,  continent, 
peninsula,  isthmus,  cape,  lake,  ocean,  sea,  gulf,  bay,  strait, 
harbor,  plain,  hill,  valley,  mountain,  (peak,  chain,  system,) 
river  basin,  spring,  creek,  river,  river  system. 

Use  oral  description  by  teacher,  written  descriptions, 
maps,  models,  pictures. 

2.  Detroit. 

Draw  map  of  city,  showing  river  front.  Campus  Martins, 
City  Hall,  Belle  Isle  and  Grand  Circus  Parks,  Fort  St., 
Gratiot  Ave.,  Woodward  Ave.,  Michigan  Ave.,  Grand  River 
Ave.,  and  child's  own  home  and  school. 

Observe  distance  and  direction  of  these  places  from  his 
home. 

3.  Wayne  County. 

Draw  map,  showing  townships,  to  some  scale. 
Learn  names  of  townships  bordering  on  Detroit. 

4.  State  of  Michigan. 

a.     Parts — Upper   and   lower   peninsulas  and  many 
islands. 
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6.  Length  (280  mik-s)  and  breadth  (200  mUeB)  of 
Lower  Pcniusula,  use  these  distances  in  prob- 
lems. 

c.      Boundaries. 

rf.     Surface — Upper  Peninsula  broken  and  rugged, 
mountainous  in  western  part. 
Lower  Peninsula — a  plain  rising  into  bills  in  cen- 
tral and  western  parts. 

e.      Drainage — observe  slopes  and  general  direction 
of  rivers. 
Rivers — Detroit,  iSt.  Clair  and  Grand. 
Lakes — Michigan,    Huron,    Erie,    Superior,  St. 
Clair. 

/.  Coastline — Green  Bay,  Grand  Traverse,  Sagi- 
naw, Mackinaw  Straits  and  8t.  Clair  canal. 

g.  Climate — find  how  climate  in  different  parts  of 
state  compares  with  that  of  Detroit. 

h.  Vegetation — locate  fertile  parts  of  state  and  tell 
their  principal  productions. 

/.  Tell  what  people  are  doing  in  different  parts  of 
state.  Agriculture,  lumbering  and  mining  are 
leading  industries. 

j.  Cities — Detroit,  Lansing.  Grand  Rapids,  Bay 
City,  Saginaw,  Jackson,  Ann  Arbor  and  Mar- 
quette. 

k.     Railroads — Michigan  Central;  Detroit  and  Grand 
Haven;  Detroit,  Lansing  «fe  Northern;  Grand 
Trunk;  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Alpena;  Wabash: 
Flint  it  Pere  Manjuctte. 
Draw  map  in  connection  with  study  of  each  topic  and  lo- 
cate things  learned  about. 
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FOREIGN  GEOGRAPHY. 


B  CLASS— FOURTH  GRADE. 


EARTH    AS    A    WHOLE. 

1 .  Form — Proofs  : 

a.  Ship  at  sea. 

b.  Circumnavigation. 

c.  Shadow  of  moon. 

2.  Dimensions: 

a.     Diameter. 
6.     Circumference. 
Use  these  numbers  in  applied  problems  to  help  to  a  com- 
prehension of  them. 

3.  Measurement: 

a.  Poles. 

6.  Equator. 

c.  Parallels. 

d.  Meridians. 

e.  Latitude  and  longitude. 
/.  Circular  measure. 

1.  How  marked  on  maps. 

2.  Use. 

Model  clay  sphere,  mark  poles,  then  draw  equator,  paral- 
lels and  meridians,  develop  idea  of  axis  in  this  connection. 

4.  Daily  Motion: 

a.  Time  of  rotation. 

b.  Causes  of  day  and  night. 
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5.  Yearly  Motion: 

a.  Orbit. 

b.  Inclination  of  axis. 

c.  Time  of  revolution. 

6.  Distribution  of  Heat: 

a.  Sun's  rays — vertical  and  slanting. 

b.  Zones. 

1.  Names. 

2.  Boundaries. 

3.  Location. 

Clay  model  sphere  and  mark  climatic  circles— equator, 
tropic  and  polar  circles. 

7.  Winds: 

a.     Earth  enveloped  in  atmosphere. 
6.     Equal     distribution     of     heat     causes    unequal 
heating  of  atmosphere. 

c.  Unequal  heating  of  atmosphere  starts  circulation. 

Cold  air  has  more  **pushing  force"  than  warm 
air  and  consequently  displaces  it. 

d.  Hot  air  in  torrid  zone  is  being  constantly  pushed 

upward  by  colder  air  flowing  in  from  regione 
beyond  tropics, 
f.     General  circulation — trade  winds,  return  trades 
and  polar  winds.     Make  map  showing   these 
five  wind  zones. 
'* Child  and  Nature/'  pp.  169-174. 
Seasons — causes. 

a.  Revolution  of  earth  around  sun. 

b.  Inclination  of  axis. 
9.     Surface  of  the  Earth: 

a.     Laud  and  water. 
1.     Proportion. 
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2.     Distribution. 

6.     Continents. 

1.  Names. 

2.  Relative  positions. 

e.     Oceans. 

1.  Names. 

2.  Relative  positions. 
d.     Compare. 

1.  Land  and  water  hemispheres. 

2.  Eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

3.  Northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

For  help  in  teaching  Earth  as  a  Whole,  consult  ** Child 
d  Nature,*'  pp.  94-105;  also  **How  to  Study  Geography," 
K  285-312. 

north  america. 

1.  Location  and  Boundaries. 

2.  Structure. 

a.  North  America,  a  triangular  iiiass  of  rock  3,000 
miles  wide,  and  5,700  miles  long. 

6.  Continental  water  i)arting  extending  from  Pt. 
Barrow  to  Panama,  divides  continent  into  two 
irreat  slopes,  the  Atlantic  or  long  slope,  and 
the  Pacific  or  short  slope. 

Compare  these  slopes  in  length,  width  and  area. 

Model  continent,  showing  these  two  slopes. 

c.  Depression  extending  from  mouth  of  Mississippi 

to  mouth  of  McKenzie  divides  the  continent 
into  two  great  land  masses  called  primary  and 
secondary  highlands. 

d.  Primary  Highland: 


^4- 
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1 .  Occupies  western  part  of  contiiieut. 

2.  ExtendB  from  Arctic  to  Idthmus. 

•S.     Is  a  vast  plateau  surmouuted   by  Rockv 

and  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  svstems. 

4.     Broadest  near  central  part. 

•>.     Elevation    increases  from  800  feet  near 

Arctic  coast  to  8,000  feet  in  Mexican 

Plateau,  then  decreases  towards  Isthmus. 

Locate  and  describe  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Systems, 

also  Coast  Range. 

Model  continent,  showing  features  of  Primary  Highlands. 
Describe — orally  and  in  writing. 

e.      Secondary  Highland: 

1 .  Extends  from  Labrador  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  Consists   of   Labrador  and    Appalachian 

Plateaus. 
8.     Average  elevation  about  2,000  feet. 
Locate  and  describe  Api)alachian  Mountains  and  Atlantic 
Coast  Plain.     Compare   Labrador  Plateau  with   Appalachian 
Plateau,  in  shape,  size  and  location. 

Model,  continent,  show^ing  features  of  Secondary  High- 
land. Compare  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Highlands  iu 
location,  size,  elevation,  mountain  systems. 

Draw  from  memory,  structure  map  showing  features  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  High  hinds. 
/'.  Great  Central  Plain. 
The  Primary  and  Secondary  Highlands  are  each  composed 
of  two  great  slopes.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Pacific  High- 
land, and  the  western  slope  of  the  Atlantic  Highland  form  the 
great  central  region  of  North  America. 

J.     It  extends  from  Arctic  to  Gulf  or  Mexico, 
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2.  Is  crossed  near  centre  by  Hight  of  Land, 

which  is  from  1,000  feet  to  2,000  feet 

high. 

3.  North  of  Hight  of  Land,  Great  Central 

Plain  slopes  toward  Arctic  ocean,  south 
of  this  elevation,  it  slopes  toward  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 
Model  continent,  showing  features  of  Great  Central  Plain. 

3.  Dbainaoe: 

North  America  is  naturally  divided  into  great  river  basins. 
Locate  the  water  partings  which  separate  these  basins,  and 
study  the  following  basins  with  reference  to  the  slopes  of  which 
they  are  composed: 

a.     Mississippi  Basin. 
6.     McKenzie  Basin. 

c.  St.  Lawrence  Basin. 

d.  Hudson  Bay  Basin. 

e.  Yukon  Basin. 

/.      Columbia  Basin. 

g.     Colorado  Basin. 

h.     Basin  of  Atlantic  System. 
Describe  each  river  as  its  basin  is  studied, 
Special  study  of  St.    Lawrence  Basin.      Map  from  mem- 
ory, showing  location  of  rivers. 

4.  Outline. 

Coasts — Arctic,  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

a.  Position  and  goneral  direction. 

h.  Length. 

c.  Kind — building,  wearing  or  frozen. 

d.  Projections — Alaska,    Florida,    Yucatan,    an(J 

Lower  California. 
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e.      ludeutatioDs — Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  St.   Law- 
rence, Gulf  of  Mexico,  Behring  Sea  and  Cali- 
fornia. 
/.      Islands — Greenland,  Iceland  and  Weat  Indies. 
This  study  of  outline  should  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  structure,  and  the  two  subjects  taught  to- 
gether. 

Map  from  memory  showing  features  of  outline. 
Reading  for  teachers:     **How  to  Study  Geography,"  pp. 
26-34,  also  pp.  185-210;  '^ Child  and  Nature,"   Chap.  XI. 
Reading  for  pupils:     **Our  World  Reader,"  pp.  1-35. 


A  CLASS— FOURTH  GRADE. 

Review  B  Fourth  work  on  North  America,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  review  teach  the  following  about  the  continent. 

1.  Structure: 

Mexican  Plateau,  Gulf  Slope,  and  some  of  the  principal 
ranges  and  peaks  in  the  great  mountain  system,  as  Sierra 
Madrc,  Alleghany,  St.  Elias,  etc. 

2.  Drainage. 

Special  study  of  Mississippi  Basin. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Size. 

c.  Slopes. 

d.  River  Systems — Mississippi,  Missouri,  Red,  Ohio, 

Arkansas. 

Atlantic  System,  including  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna,  Potomac  and  James. 

Rio  Grande. 

Lakes — Great  Salt  Lake,  St.  Clair,  Champlain,  aq4  l^kes 
pf  McKenzie  system, 
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3.  Outline  : 

a.     Projections — Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Cod. 

6.  Indentations — San  Francisco,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays. 

e.  Sounds  and  Straits — Hudson,  Long  Island,  Beh- 
ring,  Puget. 

d.     Islands — Long,  Sitka. 

4.  Climate: 

a.  Heat. 

1.  Location    of    continent    in    three  zones. 

Map  from  memory  showing  continent 
crossed  by  climatic  circles. 

2.  Heat    influenced    by    elevation.      Locate 

portions  of  continent  which  are  colder 
than  average  temperature  of  zones 
which  contain  them.  Compare  climates 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City. 

3.  Heat  influenced  by  proximity  to  oceans. 

Compare  climates,  of  San  Francisco  and 
St.  Louis. 

b.  Moisture. 

1.  General   direction  of  winds    which  bring 

rain  to  North  America. 

2.  Location  of  rainless  districts. 

3.  General  distribution  of  rain  over  contin- 

ent. Maps  showing  this. 
"  How  to  Study  Geography,"  pp.  315-320. 
**  Child  and  Nature,"  p.  175. 

5.  Distribution  of  Vegetation: 

a.  Soil.     Map  showing  fertile  and  barren  regions. 

b.  Forest    lands    and  gra^isy  plains.     May  locating 

these  regions 
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c.  Principal  vegetable  products  of  each  ieone.  Draw 
map,  show  zones;  write  in  each  the  names  of 
its  principal  vegetable  productions. 

6.  Distribution  of  Animals: 

a.     Animals  peculiar  to  forest  regions. 
6.     Animals  peculiar  to  grassy  plains, 
r.      Animals  found  in  Arctic  regions. 
Map  showing  where  principal  animals  of  North  America 
are  found. 

7.  Distribution  of  Minerals: 

Locate  mining  regions  and  learn  principal  products.  Make 
maps  showing  these  regions. 

For  vegetable,  mineral  and  animal  productions  consult 
Appletons'  Geography,  pp.  34  and  35. 

8.  People: 

a.     Races  found  in  North  America. 
h.     Special  study  of  Caucasian. 

9.  Political  Divisions: 

a.  Greenland  and  Ireland. 

h.  United  States  and  Alaska. 

c.  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

d.  Mexico. 

e.  Central  America. 
/.  West  Indies. 

Map  from  memory  showing  political  divisions  of  continent. 
Read  carefully  what  is  given  in    Appleton's   Geography 
about  each  division. 

INITED    states. 

1.  Location  and  Boundaries. 

2.  Extent  : 
Length,  width,  area. 
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3.  Advantages  : 

a.  Geographical  position. 

b.  Structure. 

c.  River  systems. 

d.  Climate  and  Productions, 

4.  Population. 

6.  Education — Public  schools. 

6.  Religion — No  established  schools. 

7.  Government — Federal  Republic. 

8.  History — As  read  in   **  Dodge's  Stories  of  American 

History." 

A  Group  of  States. 

1.  Name,  and  why  so  called. 

2.  Location. 

3.  States  included. 

4.  Surface. 

5.  Rivers  and  Lakes. 

6.  Soil. 

7.  Climate. 

8.  Occupations. 

9.  Productions. 

a.  Vegetable. 

b.  Mineral.  . 

c.  Manufactured. 

10.  Exports. 

11.  Cities. 

A  group  of  states  should  always  be  thought  of  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  whole  continent;  these  relations  of  the  part  to  the 
whole  are  vital. 

Read  what  is  given  in  Appletons'  Geography  aboitt  each 
state  and  locate  each  place  mentioned. 
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Cities — New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco, Cincinnati.  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Detroit,  Min- 
neapolis, Lowell. 

Heading  for  pupils:  **  Scribners'  Geographical  Reader." 
pp.  1-89.     *'Our  World  Reader,''  pp.  205-254. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  general  discipline  in  the  schools  is  good,  the  children 
are  taught  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  their  habits,  careful 
and  accurate  in  their  work,  polite  and  kind  in  their  deport- 
ment toward  each  other. 

The  best  criterion  of  a  teacher's  work  is  the  conduct  of 
her  pupils.  The  most  valuable  service  which  a  teacher  can 
render  is  to  make  honest,  energetic,  intelligent  and  trust worthj 
boys  and  girls.  '*  Tht  ability  to  leave  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  a  pupil  is  the  unmistakable  sign  of  a 
real  teacher." 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
confidence,  kind  advice  and  valuable  help  which  you  have 
given  me  in  my  work  during  the  year. 

Mathilde  E.  Coffin. 
July  I,  1892. 


DRAWING.  • 

To   W.  E.  Robiiifton,  Stiprrhifrndenf  City  Schools  : 

The  substitution  of  Pran^^'s  Complete  Course  in  Form 
Study  and  Drawing  for  the  old  series  of  books  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  has  been  attended  ))y  many  good  results. 
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Since  the  study  of  Form  and  Drawing  includes  all  of  the 
eaaential  points  in  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  Troebal,  and 
uses  these  as  the  foundation  principles  in  the  instruction  of  the 
child,  its  true  value  as  a  factor  in  education  can  no  longer  be 
questioned. 

Forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  manual  training  school  as  it  does,  adapting  the  methods 
used  to  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  pupil,  we  shall  at  once 
find  that  power  to  see,  power  to  think,  power  to  do,  constitutes 
the  whole  basis  of  Form  Study  in  our  schools. 

To  this  end  perfect  type-forms  should  be  placed  before 
the  youngest  pupils  that  they  may  be  able  through  their  own 
investigations  by  sight,  by  handling,  and  by  modelling,  to  gain 
definite  ideas  of  form  and  of  the  elementary  properties  of  form. 
The  expression  must  be  of  the  simplest  possible  character,  as 
genuine  and  free  as  the  child  can  make  it.  That  method 
which  places  the  indefinite  before  the  definite,  and  calls  for 
the  expression  of  form  in  which  accuracy  is  overlooked,  when 
one  may  disregard  the  truth  in  every  line  without  in  the  least 
affecting'the  good  appearance  of  the  exercise  has  no  educational 
value  and  no  claims  for  consideration  in  the  school  course. 

The  use  of  type  forms,  tablet  laying  and  stick  laying, 
clay  modelling,  paper  cutting,  and  folding  and  drawing  are 
the  main  features  of  the  first  two  years'  work. 

Nothing  is  taught  as  an  isolated  fact  and  those  teachers 
who  have  shown  best  results  in  this  department  have  made  the 
work  a  sequential  whole  from  the  first  to  the  last  lesson  of  the 
course ;  have  so  related  it  to  language,  number  and  geography 
that  it  has  become  a  mediator  between  subjects  ordinarily  kept 
apart,  **  Form  Study  is  concrete  mathematics/' 
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How  vastly  more  valuable  is  the  knowledge  the  child  gets 
of  the  squaro  and  circle  through  making  a  cube  and  a  cylinder, 
than  by  any  geometric  definition  that  can  be  given  him. 

Every  solid  used  in  form  has  its  special  number  quantity, 
while  splints,  tablets  and  form  blocks  are  frequently  used  for 
counting  and  adding.  In  language  work  the  child  is  quite  at 
ease  in  talking  about  the  type  forms,  as  he  has  something  in 
his  own  experience  to  talk  about :  and  from  the  story  of  the 
pyramid  and  triaugulnr  prism,  as  he  advances;  ^betakes  up 
the  study  of  geography  awake  to  the  preceptions  of  mountain 
peak  and  table  land.  Ho  is  not  misled  by  appearances  though 
conditions  mod  if  v  them. 

To  him  nothing  is  isolated  for  he  finds  the  universal  type 
everywhere.  **  Nature,  history,  geometry  all  supply  him  with 
•store  houses  for  imagination."  • 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  terms'  record  in  drawing, 
and  form  expression  on  a  larger  scale,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  twelve  type  solids  the  first  drawing  book  is  introduced 
into  the  third  year  of  the  course.  Through  this  year,  as  indeed 
through  all  the  grades  where  books  are  used  much  supplemental 
work  is  re(|uirod. 

The  process  of  drawiuir  in  books  gives  individual  records 
and  makes  i^niorance  visible  :  if  a  pupil's  work  is  incorrect  the 
endeavor  should  be  ratlier  to  change  the  mental  process  than 
the  drawing  on  the  page.  1  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
what  I  have  always  maintained,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  exercise  made  by  the  pupils,  the  main  results 
of  any  value  arising  from  teaching  drawing  are  to  be  found  in 
the  minds  of  tiie  pupils  and  not  in  the  drawings  themselves. 

To  teach  children  to  think,  to  think  rightly;  to  develop 
ability  to  analyze  and  compare,  to  distinguish  the  diflFcrence 
between  the  right  and  wrong  in   fonn.  between  that  which  j« 
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beautiful  and  that  which  is  not  beautiful,  and  to  incline  them 
to  choose  the  right,  the  beautiful  and  true  by  their  own  mental 
action  has  always  been  our  one  great  endeavor.  Whether  the 
means  by  which  we  give  the  knowledge  of  facts,  or  excite  the 
emotions  to  produce  the  mental  act  of  choice  be  arithmetic  or 
drawing,  the  result  looked  for  must  be  the  same ;  and  the 
processes  through  which  it  is  done  are  only  the  means  never  the 
end,  and  relatively  only,  therefore  of  little  importance.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  draw,  and  not 
merely  to  make  drawings;  remembering  that  the  most  valuable 
result  to  be  obtained  by  the  pupils  is  a  mental  act  and  not  a 
picture  of  the  truth  in  the  book,  but  the  truth  itself  in  the 
mind  of  the  child. 

An  incorrect  drawing  is  not  always  an  accident ;  it  is 
generally  an  «ncomfortable  though  accurate  mirror  of  one's 
thoughts,  and  fixes  the  stage  of  mental  development  and  civil- 
ization, we  have  arrived  at.  The  taste  of  the  child,  the  un- 
tutored adult,  however,  and  the  savage  are  on  par.  The  adult, 
however,  acquires  information  through  mental  discipline,  while 
the  child  receives  it  with  pleasurable  emotions  and  pure  delight 
when  properly  administered  ;  and  this  fact  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  beginning  form  study  at  an  early  age. 

The  work  in  books  continues  through  the  grammar  grades 
under  the  three  heads  of  construction;  representation  and  de- 
coration, with  supplementary  work  in  drawing  leaves  and 
flowers  from  nature,  fruit  and  vegetable  drawing,  add  element- 
lary  design.  The  mechanical  divisions  of  the  work  is  takei\  up 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  finds  expression  in  the 
making  of  working  drawings. 

While  correct  observation  is  fundamental  in  all  work,  our 
aim  is  to  call  into  action  in  timely  relation  all  the  faculties  of 
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the  mind.  In  taking  up  decorative  work,  therefore,  it  is  Dot 
intended  that  all  who  design  shall  become  designers.  The  ex- 
ercise is  a  discipline  to  common  faculties  and  not  to  special 
abilities.  Pupils  are  hereby  taught  to  exercise  their  creative 
and  original  faculties,  to  arrange  and  express  their  thoughts  in 
the  language  of  form,  to  secure  a  defined  result,  just  as  thej 
are  instructed  in  the  use  of  English  by  the  exercise  of  writing 
original  compositions.  It  is  to  create  a  habit  of  method  and 
order,  and  love  of  accuracy  in  their  work  that  pupiU  are  taught 
to  design  ;  to  substitute  the  best  for  the  poorest  under  careful 
guidance  and  it  is  fnund  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  calling  into  exercise  the  imagination. 

The  methodical  arrangements  of  subjects  in  books,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  manuals  makes  it  very  possible  for 
teachers  to  give  more  thorough  instruction  in  this  branch.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  printed  figures  on  the  page 
should  be  rejected  altogether.  With  our  present  system  the 
figures  suggest  the  form  to  be  studied  under  different  condi- 
tions, but  in  no  way  indicate  the  drawings  to  be  made,  and  are 
never  used  as  copies,  except  in  case  of  Historic  ornament.  In 
crowded  rooms,  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  where  the  instruction 
must  be  largely  class  instruction  and  not  individual  as  in 
private  studios  and  Art  Museums,  and  the  class  teacher  heiself 
only  a  beginner,  to  drop  out  the  books  with  their  accompanying 
manuals,  would  be  hazanious  to  the  interests  of  the  pupib. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  several  schools  in  the  East 
wuth  disastrous  results,  folK)wed  bv  a  return  to  books. 

.  The  Normal  Training  School  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
education  of  our  j)upils.  All  we  put  into  it  comes  back  with 
interest  through  the  grades.  During  the  past  year  I  have  been 
able  to  give  more  time  to  this  class,  believing  it  to  be  most 
valq^ble  and  profitable  time  spent    iu  the  ioter^t  of  the 
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schools.  We  cannot  look  for  a  broad  understanding  of  any 
subject  until  the  teacher  is  educated  therein.  There  can  be  no 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  true  in  form  coniruon  to  the 
people  until  the  teachers  of  their  chihlren  are  educated  to  a 
perception  of  it. 

I  had  hoped  before  the  close  of  the  present  year  to  see  a 
complete  line  of  color  work  establisheii  in  our  schools  ;  such  as 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Normal  Training  Class.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  the  possibilities  of  another  year  with  great 
courage,  believing  a  carefully  prepared  color  scheme  to  be  the 
one  feature  necessary  to  complete  our  present  course. 

I  must  still  plead  for  color  iu.struction  in  our  schools  as  one 
Fieans  of  bringing  nature  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  our  children 
and  of  adding  secret  refreshment  and  joy  to  simple  uneventful 
lives;  of  opening  eyes  to  the  beauties  boyond  the  environments 
of  brick  walls  and  stone  pavements.  Who  can  measure  the 
value  of  such  an  inheritance? 

^  In    primary   grades   we   are,  also    in  need    of  individual 
models  for  pupils  use  to  carry  out  successfully  the  plan  of  work. 

Properly  equipped  with  type-forms  for  form  study  and 
with  material  for  color  work,  with  the  continued  co-operation 
of  earnest  and  faithful  teacliors,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in 
the  near  future  results  that  shall  be  worthy  of  all  that  this  im- 
portant branch  signifies. 

Kospoctfiilly  submitted, 

Myra    Jones. 
Detroit,  June  15,  1892. 
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MUSIC. 

To  W.  E.  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Midi.: 

The  past  year  the  work  in  music  ha^  been  one  of  good  pro- 
gress and  satisfactory  work.  The  reguhir  teachers  have  worked 
earnestly  and  enthusiastically.  It  is  now  well  settled  that  no 
other  branch  of  education  is  more  desirable,  none  other  is 
better  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind,  improve  the  physique 
and  elevate  the  morals. 

Properly  taught,  music  becomes  more  than  an  art.  It 
must  be  taught  in  our  schools  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing skilled  musicians,  J)ut  for  character  and  enjoyment. 
As  an  aid  in  School  Government,  the  music  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  helps  a  teacher  can  have.  It  arouses  enthusiasm  for 
all  things  beautiful,  and  it  inspires  a  desire  to  be  right  and  to 
do  right. 

Music  creates  a  liking  for  both  mental  and  physical  dis- 
cipline. It  go(?s  out  daily  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
pupils  to  continue  its  good  work  in  the  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  schools  have  been  visited  about  once  in  three  weeks, 
when  new  work  is  assi;xned  and  the  i)revious  lesson  reviewed. 
We  have  had  grade  meetings,  which  I  think  have  proved 
helpful. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  help  during  the  year, 
and  the  teachers  for  their  hearty  co-operation. 

t  Yours  respectfully, 

Emma  A.  Thomas, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 
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WRITING. 

To  W,  E.  JRobinsorif  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

In  placing  in  your  hands  my  fifth  annual  report,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  we  have  made 
more  real  advancement  in  writing  this  year  than  in  any  prev- 
ious year.  The  teachers  have  seemed  more  interested  in  the 
work,  and  have  taken  greater  pains  with  their  own  written 
work,  especially  that  done  upon  the  blackboards.  It  is  the  ex- 
ception now  to, see  any  carelessly  written  work  upon  our  boards. 

The  grade  meetings  which  have  been  held  this  year,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Coffin,  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  writing. 

In  these  meetings  the  special  teachers  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  suggestions  and  to  ask  and  answer  questions, 
thus  bringing  them  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  regular 
teachers. 

The  holding  of  these  meetinirs  on  Friday  afternoons  has 
given  plenty  of  time  for  the  work.  The  teachers  have  felt  that 
it  was  a  part  of  their  regular  work,  have  entered  into  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  have  thus  been  stimulated  to  do 
better  work. 

The  work  of  Miss  Coffin  as  supervisor  of  the  primary 
grades  has  been  of  great  value,  as  she  has  looked  after  the  de- 
tails of  th^  work  and  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  careful 
painstaking  in  all  written  work.  Her  infiucnceover  the  teach- 
ers in  this  respect  has  grown  gra<lually  from  the  first. 

Although  we  have  done  but  little  to  advertise  our  work 
outside  the  city,  yet  we  hear  it  well  spoken  of,  and  many 
teachers  from  other  cities  have  come  to  visit  us. 

Five  years  we  have  been  working  to  bring  our  writing  up 
to  a  high  standard — we  are  still  reaching  toward  it. 
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The  principals  and  teachers  throughout  the  city  have  co- 
operated most  heartily  in  this  work,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  we  have  as  earnest  and  faithful  a  corps  of  workers  as 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  very  superior  work  done  by  the  girls  from  the  train- 
ing school  speaks  volumes  for  that  institution,  as  well  as  for 
the  girls  themselves. 

The  training  in  physical  culture,  which  the  children  have 
received  from  Miss  Kimberlin,  has  been  of  great  value  in  help- 
ing to  secure  the  desired  position  at  the  desk. 

We  have  used  the  pen  more  this  year  than  ever  before. 
In  many  of  the  grammar  grades  nearly  all  miscellaneous  writ- 
ing is  now  (lone  with  pen,  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  done 
with  lead  pencil.  This  has  been  brought  about  without  any 
arbitrary  rule,  but  by  simply  sugges'ting  that  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable all  writing  be  done  with  pen.  The  pupils  have  found 
that  they  can  write  better  and  just  as  easily  in  this  way,  and 
that  it  pleases  their  teachers  bettor. 

We  still  hold  to  the  order — elates  first  year,  lead  pencils 
second  year,  pens  third  year ;  but  when  pens  are  taken  up,  let 
all  writing  be  dune  with  pen  ;  and  both  teachers  and  pupib  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  are  right. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  that  those  new  window  shades 
which  roll  clear  up  and  let  in  God's  daylight  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  wooden  blinds,  which  have  so  long  darkened 
the  upper  part  of  the  windows,  thns  shutting  oflP  the  best  light. 
Please  let  them  **roir'  on. 

May  we  suggest  that  more  care  be  exercised  in  placing 
seats  so  that  the  light  strike  desks  from  the  left  side  as  much 
as  possible ;  also  that  the  seats  be  placed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing schedule.     The  edge  of  desk  from  back  of  seat, 
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nches, 
Dches, 
Qches, 
iiches, 
Dches, 
nches, 
Qches, 
nches, 


In  First  Grade 11 

In  Second  Grade 11^ 

In  Third  Grade 12 

In  Fourth  Grade 12^ 

In  Fifth  Grade 13 

In  Sixth  Grade 13^ 

In  Seventh  Grade 14 

In  Eighth  Grade 14J 

and  that  when  two  sizes  of  seats  are  used  in  a  room,  they  be 
placed  in  full  rows  from  back  to  front  of  room  instead  of  cross- 
wise, as  in  the  latter  case  one  whole  row  across  the  room  is 
rendered  practically  worthless  by  bringing  a  high  seat  to  a  low 
desk. 

And  now  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very  hearty  sup- 
port  during  these  years  which  we  have  labor'^d  together.  They 
are  among  the  pleasantest  years  of  my  life  as  a  teacher,  and 
much  of  this  is  due  to  your  kindness  and  counsel. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  Lyon. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

To  W.  E,  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  work  in  Physical  Culture  for  the  .school  year  ending 
June  24,  1892. 

During  the  past  year  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
department  of  school  work.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  gymnastics,  and  consequently  they  have  shown  more 
ability  in  directing  the  exercises  and  criticising  the  work  of 
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the  pupils.  An othoi\ reason  for  this  improvement  is  that  dur- 
iu^^  the  past  year  teachers  have  assembled  more  frequently  for 
grade  nieetinjjrsi,  where  they  received  careful  instructions  cwn- 
(Mjrninir  the  work. 

One  of  the  mo.*t  j)leasing  and  gratifying  results  of  this 
training  is  its  (ffi'Ct  upon  the  regular  school  work  and  dis- 
cipline. Pupils  sit  at  their  desks  in  comfortable  and  upright 
positions  ;  sprawling  and  .-h)uehy  attitudes  are  rarely  seen. 

When  standing  for  recitations  the  aim  has  been  to  have 
eich  pupil  assume  a  projjcr  and  graceful  position,  with  knees 
straight,  head  erect  and  chest  forward,  thereby  breaking  up 
the  habit  of  leaning  on  the  de>k  for  support  or  standing  with 
feet  crossed,  an  attitude  too  often  assumed. 

During  the  exercises  the  pupils  are  required  to  give  strict 
attentif)n  to  directions,  every  executory  command  being  pre- 
C3ded  by  a  cautionary  or  preparatory  command,  which  enables 
them  to  execute  the  movements  promptly  and  in  complete  uni- 
formity. I'upils  soon  learn  to  give  the  same  attention  to  direc- 
ti<>ns  when  the  teicher  dictates  the  various  lessons  of  the  dav. 

^^^lch  attention  i<  l^vju  to  the  carriayre  of  the  body  in 
walkini:';  tlu-  various  Coot  exercises  tend  to  give  lightness  and 
elasticity  of  step,  and  |)U|)iIs  are  taught  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  bodv  over  the  balls  of  the  fi'<'t,  to  avoid  a  heavy  tread  or 
elunisy  gait. 

Kxerci-Jc  often  fails  of  good  results  because  of  its  charac- 
ter. I*hvsiolo"rv  t(^•u•hes  that  liLdit  jrvmna-stics  are  best.  There 
should  not  he  exe»*ss  of  exereise  for  one  part  of  the  body, 
altiiougli  this  may  he  neee.s<;iry  in  eases  of  unbalanced  organ- 
isms ;  hut  L^vnina.'^tics  should  harmoniouslv  exercise  all  muscles 
and  improve  the  general  health. 

Regular  systematic  exercise  produces  not  only  a  change  in 
the  physitjuc  but  in  the  connfcnufice!    The  eyes  are  brighter, 
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the  complexion  is  clearer,  due  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
blood ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  pleasanter,  and  shows  that 
the  whole  being  has  been  invigorated  and  refreshed. 

The  object  therefore  of  the  exercises  is  not  to  develop 
great  strength  in  one  set  of  muscles,  nor  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  show  great  skill  in  their  performance,  but  to  invigorate  and 
strengthen  the  whole  body,  gradually  bring  all  muscles  into 
use,  and  increase  respiration  and  circulation. 

Previous  to  the  gymnastic  drill,  the  pupils  are  actively 
engaged  in  study,  and  consequently  the  brain  demands  an 
extra  amount  of  blood  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  work  ;  at  the 
time  of  physical  exercise  the  blood  is  drawn  away  from  the 
brain  and  that  organ  permitted  to  rest,  so  that  when  the  pupil 
resumes  his  work  or  study,  his  brain  receives  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygenated  blood,  and  he  is  better  able,  consequently,  to  per- 
form his  duties  than  if  he  had  continued  work  with  no  such  an 
interruption. 

In  speaking  of  the  aim  of  physical  training.  Dr.  Sargent 
of  Harvard  says:  **It  is  in  imperfect  and  ill-balanced  organ- 
izations we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness,  weak  spots 
caused  by  inheritance,  acquired  by  exposure,  close  confine- 
ment, overwork,  etc.,  that  invite  disease  and  death,  even 
though  the  rest  of  the  system  is  perfect.  To  attain  a  perfect 
structure,  harmony  in  development  and  a  well-balanced  organ- 
ism, is  our  principal  aim.'* 

All  apparent  physical  defects  of  the  children  in  our  schools 
have  been  noted,  and  in  cases  of  deformity,  curvature  of  the 
spine,  paralysis,  uervousncds  and  St.  Vitus  dance,  the  pupils 
have  been  excused  from  the  drilLs  eutirely,  or  permitted  to  take 
only  such  exercises  as  wouhl  without  a  doubt  prove  beneficial. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  many  parents  have  kindly  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  principals  and  teachers  whenever  in* 
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formed  of  the  defective  rision  of  their  children,  and  have 
promptly  attended  to  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  some  parents  have  been  indifferent  to  requests 
of  this  kind,  even  in  extreme  cases  of  impaired  vision  among 
their  children.  The  hospitals  kindly  offered  to  examine  and 
also  treat  the  defective  eyes  of  children  in  the  Public  Schools. 
In  many  instances,  where  the  cases  were  worthy  of  such  con- 
sideration, glasses  have  been  furnished  free  of  charge  by  these 
institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  physical  condition  of 
pupils  in  our  schools  as  noted  during  the  year  just  cloeed.  No 
instruments  were  used  to  examine  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
hence  only  those  cases  where  defective  vision  was  very  appar- 
ent to  the  teachers  and  myself  have  been  noted. 

Number  of  pupils  having  defective  eye- 
sight, due  to  weakness,   myopia  or 

presbyopia 4fi6 

Number  of  pupils  cross-eyed R9 

Number   of    pupils    having    cataract   or 

growth  on  the  eye 12 

Total  number  that  need  attention 547 

Number  of  pupils  now  wearing  glasses 180 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  the  use  of 

onlv  one  eve 1(> 

196 

Total  number  with  impaired  vision 743 

Number  of  pupils  (Umf 85 

Number  of  pu|)i]s  having  defective  speech  121 
Number  of  pupils  having  curvature  of  the 

spine  or  deformity  of  body 39 
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Number  of  pupils  having  weak  ankleB, 

crippled  hands,  feet,  arms  or  legs....       106 

Number  of  pupils  having  impaired  nerv- 
ous system,  St.  Vitus  dance  or  para- 
lysis          60 

Number  of  children  having  other  ailments, 
as  rheumatism,  consumption,  heart 
disease,  etc.,  who  are  excused  from 
the  exercises 44 

Number  of  children  weak-minded 27 

Total  number  of  children  with  physical 

defects 1225 

Number  of  children  enrolled 25821 

Number  of  children  in  normal  condition 

and  able  to  take  the  exercises 24596 

A  complete  outline  course  of  study  in  Physiology  and 
ygiene  has  been  arranged  to  supplement  the  work  in  Physical 
nining.  This  course  extends  from  the  chart  class  through 
I  the  grades  to  the  High  School.  Beginning  with  next  term 
ichers  will  receive  at  the  grade  meetings  explanations  and 
ithods  of  teaching  this  course,  with  directions  also  for  using 
B  Physiological  Charts.  A  knowledge  of  physical  culture 
thout  the  accompanying  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physiology 
d  hygiene  and  the  effects  of  exercise  upon  each  set  of  organs 
of  little  value.  Gymnastics  taught  in  such  a  superficial 
inner  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

During  the  past  year  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
irching  Exercbes.  In  these  drills  the  pupils  have  shown 
»at  proficiency,  and  as  a  result  of  this  training  there  has  been 
ich  improvement  in  the  order  of  pupils  passing  through  the 
lis  at  the  time  of  intermission.     The  pupils  have  taken  much 
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pride  in  all  their  exercises  and  shown  increased  interest  in  the 
subject  of  physical  development.  A  number  of  them  took 
measurements  of  their  chests  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in 
order  to  note  their  own  improvement  from  time  lo  time. 

We  hope  the  schools  of  this  country  will  soon  adopt  the 
methods  of  the  schools  of  England  in  the  way  of  out  door  sports. 
There  the  pupils  arc  taught  during  the  intermissions  all  kinds 
of  out-door  sports  and  games  for  boys  and  girls,  so  that  reoen 
is  a  time  of  recreation  and  physical  exercise,  which  furnishes  a 
complete  rest  for  the  brain  or  mental  faculties,  it  is  to  such 
training  that  the  English  youths  and  maidens  owe  their  ruddy 
cheeks  and  healthy  bodies. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  matter 
of  physical  education  in  America.  Pale  faces,  weak  and 
undeveloped  bodies  among  children  and  young  people  are  less 
common.  Girls  are  encouraged  to  vie  with  their  brothers  in 
out  door  sports,  with  the  satisfactory  results  that  our  girls  of 
to-day  are  growing  up  to  vigorous  and  healthy  womanhood. 

It  was  the  great  need  of  physical  education  for  children 
that  led  our  Public  Schools  to  introduce  a  systematic  course  of 
study  in  Physical  Training  as  a  required  part  of  school  work. 
As  to  the  many  beneficial  results  of  this  prescribed  course, 
every  teacher  who  has  iutelligently  taught  gymnastics  as  apart 
of  the  regular  work,  will  gladly  testify. 

The  effect  of  this  training  upon  the  moral  nature  is  to  be 
remarked.  The  drills  afford  many  excellent  opportunities  for 
teaching  the  virtues,  self-respect,  courtesy,  self-reliance,  prompt 
obedience  and  self-control.  Tidiness  of  person  and  politeneaa 
are  always  commended  by  the  teachers,  and  every  breach  of 
etiquette  promptly  checked.  I  was  much  pleased  one  day  to 
see  upon  the  blackboard  in  a  fifth  grade  room  this  appropriate 
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quotation,  *' stillness  of  person  and  steadiness  of  features  are 
signal  marks  of  good  breeding." 

We  believe  that  our  teachers  are  putting  forth  their  noblest 
Bt  efforts  to  train  the  children  of  our  schools  mentally,  physic- 
ally and  morally  that  they  may  grow  to  be  well  balanced  men 
and  women  fitted  for  the  highest  positions  of  trust  in  all  matters 
of  true  citizenship. 

In  conclusion  I  would  not  fail  to  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  manifested  in  this  department  of  school  work  nor  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  helpful  advice,  and  kind  co-op- 
eration at  all  times. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

June  30,  1892.  Nettie  D.  Kimberlin. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Schools  reported  in  favor 
of  opening  but  six  of  the  nine  buildings  in  use  the  last  year, 
basing  their  opinions  upon  the  attendance  of  the  year  before 
which  was  so  irregular  and  vacillating. 

The  Board  did  not  concur  in  the  Committee's  report  but 
ordered  the  nine  opened. 

The  three  buildings  which  were  not  included  in  the  report 

of  the  Committee  were  closed  at  the  end  of  two  months,  as  the 

attendance  was  too  small  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  them. 

Had  the  report  of  the  Committee  been  adopted  and  the 

combined  forces  placed  in  the  six  recommended  buildings,  the 

progress  of  this  branch  of  our  school  system  would  have  been 

advanced.      There  should    be    some    plan    adopted    whereby 

a  more  regular  attendance  might  be  had.     The  one  in  force  up 

to  two-  or  three  years  ago  of  assessing  each   pupil  a   certain 

amount  to  act  as  a  prepaid  fine  would  secure  thi»  end  to  a 
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great  extent.  It  should  never  have  been  abolished  for  the  per 
cent,  of  attendance  and  regularity  has  steadily  diminished 
since  then. 

There  should  be  a  department  of  instruction  in  mechanical 
drawing  in  the  central  school.  This  should  be  announced  early 
iu  the  season  that  the  many  young  men  now  engaged  in  our 
various  manufacturing  departments  may  arrange  to  take  the 
benefit  of  this  course. 


DETROIT  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


SCHEDULE  OF  WORK. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Instruction  in  Psychology — 3  periods  a  week. 
Theory  of  school — 2  periods  a  week. 
History  of  Pedagogy — 3  periods  a  week. 
Methods — 5  periods  a  week. 
Language — 2  periods  a  week. 
Practice  for  seventeen  weeks. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Students  iu  charge  of  school. 
Note-book  work  inspected  monthly. 
Monthly  discussion  of  school  work. 
Psychology  reports. 
Reports  on  text  books. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Students  in  charge  of  school. 
Monthly  reports  on  work  of  children. 
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Lectures  on  methods. 
EzperimeDtal  and  progressive  work. 


FOURTH  TERM. 

Students  in  charge  of  school. 

Monthly  lectures,  giving  generalizations  from  teaching 
experience. 

Broad  outlook  upon  educational  work. 

PURPOSE. 

The  Normal  Training  School  has  a  three-fold  purpose  : 

1 .  To  supply  efficient  teachers  to  the  graded  schools  of 
the  citv. 

2.  To  aid  in  raising  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the 
whole  teaching  body. 

3.  To  apply  and  test  advanced  pedagogical  ideas,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  their  general  introduction  into  the 
schools. 

HISTORY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1881,  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  contained  in  a  report  oF  the  Committee 
on  Teachers;  which  was  adopted  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
report  stated  that  **The  best  interests  of  the  public  schools 
imperatively  demand  that  young  persons  seeking  to  become 
teachers  should  be  required,  before  appointment,  to  pursue  a 
thorough  course  of  professional  training.  " 

During  the  first  year  the  eutire  work  of  instruction  and 
supervision  was  in  charge  of  the  principal,  Miss  Amanda  P. 
Funnelle.  In  the  next  year,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Scott  was 
appointed  assistant,  and  was  assigned  the  work  of  supervision 
of  members  of  the  class  who  were  engaged  in  teaching.  In 
1886,  Miss  Funnelle  resigned  her  position  and  Miss  Scott  was 
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appointed  in  her  place;  Miss  M.  Cordelia  Heffron  was  made 
assistant.  Miss  Scott  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  one  year 
in  1890,  and  during  that  time  Miss  Mathilde  £.  Coffin  held  the 
position  of  principal.  In  1892,  Miss  Regenia  B.  Heller  was 
made  second  assistant. 

The  school  as  first  organized  provided  that  80%  of  the 
new  teachers  required  to  fill  vacancies  should  be  taken  from 
the  training  class.  This  was  changed  to  60%  in  1884,  and 
back  to  80%  in  1886.  In  1884,  any  person  who  had  served  as 
substitute  for  200  days  was  given  a  position  on  an  equality 
with  training  school  graduates.  Now,  those  without  extended 
experience  who  wish  to  become  substitutes,  must  take  the 
examination  required  of  applicants  for  the  training  class.  No 
compensation  was  given  the  members  of  the  training  class  till 
1886,  when  it  was  decided  to  give  those  teaching  for  their  first 
term,  $10,  and  for  the  second,  $30.  The  salary  after  that 
time  to  increase  according  to  schedule  rates.  Now  the  amount 
for  the  fir^t  term  of  teaching  is  $12,  and  for  the  second,  $35. 
Various  changes  in  the  organization  and  requirements  have 
been  made,  as  the  needs  and  the  progress  of  the  school  have 
shown  their  necossity.  These  changes  are  explained  under 
**  Development  of   Work.  *' 

ORGANIZATION. 

To  complete  the  course  in  the  Normal  Training  School 
requires  at  least  two  years.  The  -  school  consists  of  four  classes, 
known  as  Senior,  Junior,  A  Normal  and  B  Normal.  The 
Seniors  are  those  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  and  are  teaching  for  their  third  term.  The  Juniors 
and  A  Normals  differ  only  in  the  number  of  terms  of  teach- 
ing — the  Juniors  teaching  the  second  term  and  the  A  Normal 
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class  the  first.     Tlie  B  Normal  class  is  the  one  under  instruc- 
tion. 

A  class  of  twenty  is  admitted  each  term. 

The  school  is  self-supporting.  The  amount  saved  to  the 
city  by  the  service  of  the  pupil  teachers  under  supervision, 
meets  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  and  leaves  a  surplus 
which  is  used  for  other  expenses  of  the  public  school  system. 

One  of  the  citv  schools  called  the  Normal  School,  located 
on  Miami  Avenue,  is  used  as  a  practice  school,  and  the  Normal 
Training  School  is  located  in  the  same  building,  the  principal 
of  the  Normal  Training  School  being  also  the  principal  of  the 
practice  school. 

KEi^UIRKMENTS    FOli    AI)MI88I()N. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Traininji^  Class  must  have 
completed  the  High  School  course  or  its  e(|uivalent,  and  must 
enter  the  class  through  a  competitive  examination,  consisting  of 
written  tests  in  the  legal  branches  and  an  oral  examination  on 
points  of  general  information. 

REt^UIREMENTS    FOK    (iKADTATION. 

Pupil  teachers  must  have  completed  a  term  of  instructi<m 
and  practice,  and  three  terms  (of  five  months  each)  of  success- 
ful teaching  to  receivie  the  dii)loma  of  the  .school. 

TEACH I NO    FORCE. 

Nominally  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  consists  of  the 
principal  and  two  assistants.  The  first  assistant  gives  her  en- 
tire time  to  the  supervision  of  the  pupil  teachers  in  their 
schools.  The  second  assists  in  tlie  instruction.  In  reality  then*. 
should  now  be  reckoned  on  the  stafl*  the  teachers  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  practice  room.     Kach  room  is  iu  charge  of  an 
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able  teacher.     While  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  prac- 
tice school  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  city  schools,  there  are 
necessarily  more  demands  made  upon  the  teachers.      When  the 
rooms  are  being  used  for  practice  there  is  more  or  less  disar- 
rangement of  work.     Thus  there  is  often  demand  for  a  change 
of  program,  considerable  experimental  work  is  called  for,  the 
planning  and  criticism  of  the  practice  work  take  extra  time. 
Through  their  willing  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
aiding  in  the  instruction  of  special  branches,  by  advising  with 
students,  overseeing  their  work,  suggesting  plans  for  lessons, 
criticising,  etc.,  the  teachers  of  the  practice  school  have  be- 
come part  of  its  organic  structure,  and  in  this  capacity  arc 
contributing  not  a  little  to  its  efficiency.     That  there  may  be 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  work,   that  they  may  widen 
their  experience  and  further  in  every  way  their  own  efficiency, 
some  of  the  teachers  have  changed  from  grade  to  grade,  tha? 
gaining  not  only  a  theoretic  but  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work   below  and  above  them.     Faculty  meetings  are  held  for 
the  advanced  study  of  «ome  subjects,  as  psychology  or 'geo- 
graphy, the  discussion  of  some  article  presenting  progressive 
ideas,  or  general  measures  for  securing  the  excellence  of  the 
school. 

CX)UI{HES   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  theoretical  and 
practical,  but  this  division  is  recognized  as  an  artificial  one, 
and  is  maintained  only  for  convenience  in  arranging  the  work. 
For  the  teacher  there  should  be  no  hard  and  fast  separation 
between  theory  and  j)ractice.  The  only  true  theory  is  the 
theory  of  practice,  and  the  only  true  practice  is  the  practice  of 
theory.  The  constant  aim  of  instruction  given  in  the  Train- 
ing School  is  to  make  the  two  things  one. 
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THEORY. 

The  theoretical  work  is  given  in  the  form  of  (a)  lectures; 
I  assigned  readings  (in  standard  works  found  in  the  Training 
hool  Library  and  Public  Library);  (c)  reports  on  the  read- 
j8  and  discussion  of  the  problems  thus  presented.  The  sub- 
t«  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Psychology. — The  aim  of  this  course,  which  under- 
5  the  whole  work  of  the  Training  School,  is  a  study  of  the 
?ts  of  psychology  in  their  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  teach- 
;.  The  effort  is  made  to  discover  how  knowledge  and  action 
ly  react  upon  each  other.  The  range  of  the  lectures  covers 
?  main  problems  of  what  are  termed  instinct,  sensation,  con- 
ousness,  attention,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  think- 
j,  feeling,  willing.  McLcllan*s  *' Applied  Psychology''  is 
t  into  the  hands  of  the  class,  but  dependence  upon  any  one 
thority  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  work  is  used  rather  as  a 
ivenient  outline  than  as  a  text  ])ook.  The  assigned  read- 
^s  are  to  [such  standard  authors  as  James,  Dewey,  Sully, 
dd,  Murrey,  Baldwin  and  HofPding.  Reports  are  called  for 
observations  on  the  ways  of  children,  both  in  the  school 
)ni  and  out,  and  these  are  interpreted  on  psychological  prin- 
iles.  In  this  way  the  students  are  enabled  to  deduce  for 
;mselves  those  methods  of  teaching  and  devices  for  arousing 
erest  and  exciting  attention,  which  will  result  in  the  great- 
amount  of  power. 

^b)  HisTOKV  OF  Pel>A(jogy. — In  the  treatment  of  this 
>ject,  Pedagogy  is  not  considered  as  as  an  insolated  branch 
knowledge,  pursuing  a  lonely  course  apart  from  the  other 
erests  of  mankind,  but  ratlier  as  one  phase  of  the  whole 
ward  movement  of  eivilization.  The  changes  that  have 
lie  about  in  the  idea  of  the  school  are  shown  to  spring  from 
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contcinporanooiis  (•Imn.iros  in  ri'li^ion,  philoi»oj)hy,  literature 
and  politics.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  education  in 
(ireece,  special  work  on  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras 
is  given.  The  suhject  of  ([uestioniug  is  taken  up  in  connec- 
tion with  Socrates;  preliminary  work  on  the  Kindergarten,  in 
connection  with  Aristotle:  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings  with 
Pythagoras.  When  studying  Comenius,  the  subject  of  juvenile 
literature  and  il  hist  rated  text  books  is  considered.  In  connec- 
tion with  Ilerbart,  the  present  condition  of  European  schools 
is  discussed,  and  special  attention  given  to  the  application  of 
Herbart's  ideas.  The  tendencies  of  our  own  time  are  noted, 
and  an  eifort  made  to  anticipate  tlie  next  step  in  education. 
These  points  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
The  plan  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  Psycho- 
logy. Hilman's  History  of  Pedagogy  is  furnished  to  the 
members  of  the  class,  but  many  authorities  are  consulted,  such 
as  Rosenkranz,  Compayre,  Painter,  Quick,  etc.  As  but  a 
I)art  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  from  books  on  the  history*  of 
education,  much  att(;ntiou  is  paid  to  current  literature,  notahly 
to  such  magazines  as  Tlie  Kdm'ational  Review,  The  Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  etc. 

(c)  TnKoKY  OK  Tni:  S<iio<)L. — The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  show  the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  institutions 
of  society;  specifically  to  the  family,  business  life  and  the 
state.  The  school  is  the  middle  term  between  the  family  ami 
citizenship.  In  a  <liscussion  of  the  home,  the  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  what  habits  and  trails  of  character  the  home 
should  <levelop  on  which  the  scliool  may  build;  wherein,  as 
experience  proves,  is  tlie  iiome  influence  likely  to  prove  de- 
ficient; what  must  tlie  scliool  supply;  what  need  it  merely 
reinforce.  Special  attention  is  also  pai<i  to  the  home  as  reflect- 
ing our  present   civilization,  as  affected   by   and   afPecting  our 
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natioDal  and  business  life.  Under  this  head  is  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  training.  The  school  as  a  means  of  securing 
freedom  in  environment  (the  free  movement  of  the  art-instinct 
of  the  child),  is  studied  under  the  subjects  of  instruction  and 
conduct.  The  various-  aspects  of  the  school  are  taken  up  in 
order,  especially  its  function  as  supplementing  the  family  life 
and  preparing  for  business  life  and  citizenship.  The  present 
form  of  the  school  is  discussed  in  relation  to  its  physical  con- 
dition."*,  mechanical  workings,  rules  and  regulations.  The 
necessity  of  training  teachers  is  shown.  Turning  to  the  .quali- 
fications of  the  latter,  the  various  points  to  be  observed,  as 
order,  instruction,  language,  bearing,  voice,  questioning,  skill, 
tact,  habit,  principles,  methods,  devices,  schedules  of  work, 
rewards,  punishments,  etc.,  are  dwelt  upon  at  length.  In  dis- 
cussing business  life,  some  inquiry  is  made  into  the  following 
subjects:  The  origin  of  trade;  the  division  of  labor;  the  re- 
lation of  business  life  to  real  living;  the  curriculum  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  common  school  as  a  foundation  for  business  life; 
the  transition  from  school  to  business.  Under  the  head  of 
citizenship  is  developed  the  idea  of  rational  freedom.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  topics  discussed:  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  state;  provision  which  the  state  makes 
for  the  individual  as  an  outgrowth  of  progress  in  ihe  idea  of 
freedom;  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship;  preparation 
which  schools  should  furnish;  evils  in  our  national  life  affect- 
ing and  affected  by  evils  in  the  educational  system;  duty  of 
teachers  in  preparing  good  citizens. 

(d)  Methods. — This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  subjects 
which  the  students  are  actually  called  upon  to  teach.  By  the 
aid  of  the  working  psychology  they  are  instructed  what  to 
teach,  how  to  present  it,  how  to  present  the  parts  appropriate 
to  different  grades  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  [children  in  different 
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stages  of  development.  Principles,  methods  and  devices  are 
discussed  for  recitations  and  seat  work.  The  theory  is  con- 
nected as  closely  as  possible  with  the  practice. 

(e)  LANGUA<iE. — It  has  been  found  .necessary  to  give  a 
special  course  in  language  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  now 
given  in  the  school,  not  only  under  the  subject  of  language, 
but  in  geography,  history,  and  in  fact  as  an  aid  to  almost  every 
subject.  The  history  of  language  is  taken  up  briefly  under 
origin,  classification  and  growth  (with  attention  particularly 
to  the  English  language).  The  elements  of  written  and  oral 
discourse,  as  vocabulary,  sentence,  paragraph f  and  theme,  are 
studied  with  illustrations  from  best  writers,  and  applied  in 
composition  work  by  the  students.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief 
study  of  the  history  of  literature  and  some  work  on  the  great 
literary  bibles. 

(J)  Subjects  TAi:<iiiT  hy  Spkctal  Teachers. — The 
subjects  under  the  care  of  the  special,  teachers  are  drawing, 
music,  writing  and  physical  culture.  The  teacher  of  drawing 
gives  about  two  hours'  instruction  a  week.  The  work  in 
music  is  given  by  one  of  tlie  teachers  of  the  practice  school, 
under  the  direction  of  the  special  teacher  of  music,  who  give? 
the  work  her  personal  oversight  several  times  during  the  term. 
The  time  given  is  about  fiFteen  minutes  a  day.  The  teacher  of 
writing  gives  an  eciuivalont  of  about  half  an  hour's  instruction 
a  week,  an<l  a  lesson  of  fifteen  minutes  a  day  is  given  by  a 
teacher  of  the  practice  school.  Occasional  lessons  in  physical 
culture  are  given  by  the  special  teacher  in  this  subject,  but  the 
work  is  maiulv  in  the  hands  of  a  ladv,  who,  under  the  direc- 
lion  of  a  special  teacher,  gives  lessons  of  about  thirty  minutes 
each,  twice  a  week.  The  students  apply  their  knowledge  of 
these  special  branches  in  the  practice  work. 
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•  DRAWING. 

Instruction  in  this  subject  covers,  in  as  comprehensive  a 
way  as  a  term  of  twenty  weeks  will  allow,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice needed  to  direct  the  study  of  form,  drawing  and  color  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  under  competent  supervision. 
Carried  out  on  the  line  of  Kindergarten  principles  in  the  prim- 
ary grades,  the  immediate  aim  is,  to  have  it  recognizediat  once 
as  a  factor  in  education,  to  make  the  subject  educational  in 
every  feature,  to  this  important  end,  that  teachers  may  broaden 
the  scope  of  their  instruction,  placing  always  the  concrete 
before  the  abstract,  vivifying  and  strengthening  by  the  aid  of 
this  branch,  their  daily  work  in  reading,  language,  number 
and  geography. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  grades,  therefore, 
numerous  illustrated  lessons  in  each  of  the  branches  taught  are 
required,  not  only  training  the  hand  to  execute,  but  developing 
mind-power  to  imagine,  to  originate  and  to  adapt.  The  co- 
related  subjects  of  construction,  representation  and  decoration, 
are  carefully  distinguished,  and  under  these  three  heads  are 
taken  up  in  logical  order  :  the  subject  of  working  drawings, 
perspective  and  decorative  design .  Continual  attention  is  given 
to  color  instruction,  forming  as  it  does  the  one  feature  character- 
istic of  all  form,  and  currying  the  observer  directly  to  nature. 
Color  perception  finds  expression  by  aid  of  eolore'd  papers  and 
tablets,  to  teach  arrangements  for  borders,  for  rosettes  and  for 
applied  designs.  Advancing  farther,  attention  is  given  to  the 
use  of  water  colors  in  the  study  of  botanical  analysis  of  plant 
forms  from  nature,  and  their  use  in  decorative  design.  Historic 
ornament  is  finally  tiiken  up,  to  learn  the  characteristics  of 
iliflFerent  styles,  as  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Moresque, 
(rothic  and  Renaissance.      From  fiat  washes  in  one  color  and 
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graded  scale>  from  lijirlit  to  dark,  the  advance  is  made  to  orna- 
ment in  color  from  '*  Best  Examples  of  Styles,"  by  Owen  Jones. 

Mrsic. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  lead  the  student-!*  not  only  to 
a  knowledge  both  theoretical  and  practical  of  the  subject,  but 
of  its  educational  value,  taking  its  place  as  an  important  part 
of  the  curriculum.  A  course  is  given  the  students,  to  insure 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  enable  them  both  to  be 
able  to  do  themselves  what  they  will  require  the  children  to  do, 
and  also  to  comprehend  the  educational  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based.  The  work  is  carefully  graded,  and  covers  such 
points  as  voice  training,  tone  perception,  sight  singing,  phras- 
ing, modulation,  writing,  progressive  exercises  for  both  time 
and  tune,  s^'lection  of  songs  and  devices,  such  as  colors,  hand- 
signs,  etc. 

rilYSK'AL    Cl  LTriJE. 

In  physical  culture  a  course  is  given  to  secure  for  the  stu- 

<lcnts    themselves  healtli  and  strength.     They  are  also  made 

familiar  with  the  course  of  exercises  reciuired  in  the  school, 

together  with  the  purpose  of  (he  exercises  and  way  in  which 

they  should  be  taught. 

•  wiirnx<;. 

This  course  includes  instruction  on  letter  forms,  pen-hold- 
ing, correct  position  of  body,  free  moveme.it  exercises,  black- 
board writing,  work  of  dill'onnt  grades,  the  object  of  the  work 
and  metho<l  of  presentation. 

Instruction  in  making  out  of  the  monthly  reports,  daily 
rci'ords  of  attendance,  tlio  us»*  of  the  various  blands  in  use  in  the 
schools  is  given  by  tJK^  Suju.Tintcndent,  together  with  practical 
suggestions  on  srliool  alTairs. 
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PRACTICE. 

During  the  five  months  of  instruction  there  is  opportunity 
for  practice  in  the  first  five  grades.  Preliminary  to  this  there  is 
observation  in  some  of  the  more  important  branches  throughout 
the  grades.  Then  as  each  grade  is  taken  in  turn,  beginning 
with  the  first,  there  is  observation  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
grade.  The  teachers  in  presenting  the  work  for  observation, 
give  typical  lessons  and  cover  as  many  of  the  difficult  points  as 
time  will  allow.  More  time  is  given  to  the  first  grade  than  to 
those  above,  for  the  following  reasons  :  First,  it  is  the  most 
important ;  sec(md,  the  majority  of  the  training  class  are  given 
positions  in  the  first  grade  ;  third,  the  character  of  the  work, 
since  it  requires  exceedingly  careful  teaching,  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  higher  grades  ;  it  is  good  economy,  therefore, 
to  give  more  time  to  this  grade  and  less  to  others,  and  to  require 
teachers  to  remain  in  it  long  enough  to  establish  good  habits. 
In  this  grade  each  member  of  the  class  has  practice  in  every 
subject.  In  grades  above  the  first  the  same  amount  of  work 
cannot  be  provided  for.  A  written  plan  is  required  for  every 
lesson  given.  The  topics  covered  in  these  plans  are  the  follow- 
ing :  general  object,  special  object,  basis  of  work,  material 
used,  outline  of  method,  including  devices  used,  and  where 
necessary,  the  seat  work  that  should  follow.  Some  lessons  are 
given  to  groups  of  children,  some  to  all  the  children  of  the 
room.  Our  practice  school  being  sniall,  ther'*  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  handling  of  large  numbers  of  children,  an  important 
feature  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  management  of 
the  larger  schools,  which  some  are  sure  to  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  perhaps  better  opportunity  to  show  skill  in  the 
presentation  of  subjects. 
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The  practice  work  is  observed  and  criticised  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Training  School,  an  assistant,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
room,  The  points  of  criticism  cover  the  ground  of  order, 
instruction,  spirit  of  work,  language,  voice,  bearing,  questioning 
and  habits,  and  are  based  upon  pedagogical  and  p8jehol<^cal 
principles. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  first  assistant  visits  systematically  those  under  super- 
vision, giving  the  greater  part  of  her  time  during  most  of  the 
term  to  the  A  Normal  class,  the  members  of  this  class  being 
those  who  need  the  most  supervision .  She  can  visit  each  mem- 
ber of  this  class  once  in  about  two  weeks,  giving  half  a  day  to 
each  ;  later  in  the  term  visits  are  made  to  the  members  of  other 
classes. 

The  principal  gives  the  greater  part  of  her  attention  to  the 
seniors,  or  those  needing  special  help.  Her  visits  are  necessarily 
shorter  than  those  of  her  assistant,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  see 
each  pne  under  supervision  at  least  three  times  a  term.  Those 
under  supervision  are  expected  to  show  intelligence  in  attending 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  school  room,  as  ventilation, 
neatness,  appearance,  to  care  of  books,  care  of  health  of  children; 
to  show  skill  in  the  mechanical  working,  as  handling  of  classes, 
distribution  of  material,  dismissals  ;  power  to  secure  order,  which 
permits  a  hjii)py  atmosphere,  and  in  so  far  as  the  grade  per- 
mits, which  is  self -directing,  ability  in  instruction,  which  wiU 
secure  power  on  the  part  of  the  child,  Their  use  of  language, 
pronunciation,  voice,  bearing,  manner,  and  spirit  of  work  or 
enthusiasm  arc  also  points  in  which  the  teachers  are  expected 
to  maintain  a  high  standard. 
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It  is  expected  that  those  under  supervision  will  attend  the 
monthly  meetings  held  by  the  principal,  the  purpose  and  char- 
acter of  which  are  explained  in  another  place. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    WORK. 

•  The  principal  advances  of  the  school  have  been  along  the 
following  line  : 

(a)  The  number  taken  into  the  class  each  term  has  increased 
from  twelve  to  twenty. 

(b)  The  time  required  for  earning  a  diploma  has  been 
extended.  At  the  outset  pupils  were  granted  a  diploma  after 
one  term  of  satisfactory  work,  but  it  was  found  that  one  term  of 
teaching  enabled  the  teacher  merely  to  get  things  in  hand  for 
her  real  work,  that  she  had  not  organiz3d  her  idea^  sufRciently 
to  allow  her  to  be  independent.  It  was  found  that  teachers 
often  lost  sight  of  the  large  interests  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
necessary  details  in  the  work.  Principles  were  allowed  to  g\ve 
way  to  methods  based  upon  imitation,  and  the  work  as  a  whole 
was  not  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  interests  of 
the  childred,  and  the  acquisition  of  insight  and  power  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Then,  too,  a  diploma  meant  too  much  or 
too  little.  The  name  would  seem  to  indicate  more  proficiency 
than  had  been  acquired,  and  misrepresented  the  aims  of  the 
school.  Since  1888,  the  arrangements  have  been  as  follows  : 
After  five  months'  instruction  at  the  Training  School,  pupils 
are  given  employment  as  teachers.  At  the  end  of  one  term  of 
successful  work,  certificates  are  granted,  while  the  unsuccessful 
— if  there  be  such — may  be  placed  on  probation  fur  another 
term.  The  holders  of  certificates  are  entitled  to  work  one  year 
for  a  diploma.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  approval  of  their 
work,  they  are  presented  with  diplomas  and  are  appointed  per- 
manently.    The  time  of  supervision  was  thus  increased  from 
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one  to  three  terms.  At  present  there  are  more  than  fifty 
teachers  under  constant  supervision.  To  this  important  and 
arduous  labor  the  entire  time  of  the  first  assistant  is  systemati- 
cally devoted,  and  as  much  of  the  principal's  time  as  can  be 
gpared  from  her  other  work. 

(c)  But  merely  increasing  the  time  of  supervision  ^as 
not  sufficient.  It  was  found  that  teachers  must  constantly  be 
reminded  of  the  principles  underlying  their  work,  they  must 
be  stimulated  to  watch  the  tendency  of  the  present  educational 
movement,  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  people  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  carrying  this  movement  to  its  present  con- 
dition, in  order  that  they  might  anticipate  something  of  the 
future,  and  thus  see  the  vital  relation  of  their  work  to  the 
entire  circuit  of  our  present  civilization.  To  this  end  meetings 
have  been  held  with  those  pupils  who  have  nominally  finished 
the  course  of  instruction.  In  these  meetings  certain  lines  of 
work,  such  as  literature,  history,  physiolog}*^  and  science,  ass 
basis  for  language  work,  have  been  discussed;  books  have  been 
reviewed;  experimental  work  in  new  fields  have  been  required, 
reports  of  such  work  called  for,  and  lectures  on  school  man- 
agement have  been  given. 

(d)  In  addition,  those  supervising  the  work,  since  they 
saw  80  small  a  part,  could  not  judge  of  it  as  a  whole.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty,  to  enable  the  supervisor  to  arrive  at 
some  just  estimate  of  the  plan  of  the  whole,  and  to  aid  them 
in  making  such  timely  suggestion  as  would  result  in  greater 
profit  to  teacher  and  school,  what  may  be  called  the  "Note 
Book  System  "  was  devised.  According  to  this  plan,  all  pupil 
teachers  during  one  terra  are  required  to  send  in  reports  on 
work  at  stated  intervals,  showing  what  has  been  accomplished 
as  to  knowledge,  expression,  power  and  habits,  or  to  keep  note 
books  in  which  their  work  is  outlined  for  a  week  in  advance. 
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In  the  same  note  book  are  ente^red  reports  on  devices  used  to 
test  power  in  children.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  indicate 
original  work,  and  to  make  record  of  such  new  devices  as  they 
have  found  most  successful. 

NEEDS   OP   THE   SCHOOL. 

The  school  can  never  accomplish  its  full  purpose  until  it 
is  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  its  work.  The  needs  of  the 
school  lie  along  several  different  lines.  As  the  members  of  the 
Training  class  may  be  placed  in  any  grade,  the  training  in  the 
school  should  prepare  for  all  grades.  This  it  does  in  theory, 
but  theory  will  not  take  the  place  of  practice.  There  should 
be  a  Kindergarten,  and  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
added  to  the  practice  school.  There  is  need  now  of  more  room 
for  the  school,  both  larger  rooms  for  the  different  grades  and 
more  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  It  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  school  to  have  a  building  with  ade- 
quant  accommodations,  and  one  planned  with  regards  to  the 
needs  of  the  school.  Such  a  building  should  be  as  centrally 
located  as  at  present  in  order  that  those  attending  the  monthly 
meetings  may  reach  the  building  as  readily  as  possible  (the 
meetings  are  held  after  school  hours),  and  that  the  principal 
may  reach  any  building  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  may  be; 
also  for  courses  of  lectures  and  occasional  lectures  and  meet- 
ings for  all  teachers,  the  building  should  be  one  readily  acces- 
sible from  all  the  street  car  lines.  One  especial  feature  of  such 
a  building  should  be  a  library  and  reading  room,  very  com- 
pletely equipped  and  open  to  all  teachers. 

The  psychological  ground  foi  manual  training  is  too  well 
known  to  make  any  argument  for  it  necessary.  Some  logical 
form  of  expression  appropriate  to  the  different  subjects  has  for 
some  time  been  incorporated  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  work, 
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but  the  material  has  been  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
principal  and  teachers.  I  think  it  time  for  the  recognition  of, 
and  provision  for  this  work.  Natural  science,  which  we  have 
used  to  some  extent  as  a  basis  for  language  work  and  the 
beginning  work  in  reading  and  number,  should,  I  think,  he 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  provision 
made  for  special  instruction  in  the  subject. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  should  be  increased  to  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  time,  work  and  expense  which  their  work 
demands.  There  should  also  be  provided  a  monthly  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  new  books  and  apparatus  needed.  If  the 
school  is  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  there  must  be  some  way  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  school  in  this  direction  as  they  arise. 
The  circumlocution  necessary  to  get  funds  from  the  Board  pre- 
vents the  use  of  such  material  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
needed.  It  is  not  just  that  this  expense  should  be  met,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Another  line  of  needs  has  reference  to  the  qualiOcations 
of  those  entering  the  Training  Class.  It  is  a  detriment  to  the 
members  of  the  Bchool,  and  so  to  the  public  schools,  that  those 
entering  the  Training  Class  have,  almost  without  exception,  no 
knowledge  of  the  special  branches,  drawing,  music  or  physical 
culture,  which  no  less  than  the  common  branches  they  are 
expected  to  teach.  If  they  could  have  what  is  usually  required 
in  high  schools  in  these  branches,  before  they  enter  the  Train- 
ing Class,  it  would  put  the  work  in  these  branches  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  work  in  other  subjects. 


UNGRADED    SCHOOL. 


The  work  of  this  school  has  been  very  satisfactory^  both 
in  progression  and  the  manifested  effect  upon  the  class  that  are 
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eligible  to  this  department,  who  are  returned  to  their  respective 
districts  in  the  regular  schools. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  re-commit  one  who  has  been 
a  member  of  this  school.  The  total  enrollment  of  this  school 
during  the  year  was  375,  of  which  343  were  boys  and  32  girls, 
and  were  derived  from  the  following  sources:  118  were  received 
by  transfer  from  other  city  schools,  and  257  were  taken  from 
the  streets  and  alleys.  The  .enrollment  has  increased  over  that 
of  last  year  68,  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  for  handling 
this  class,  and  the  increase  of  population. 

Of  the  entire  enrollment,  123  were  in  attendance  at  close 
of  the  year,  94  were  returned  to  the  city  schools,  23  left  the 
city,  123  are  at  work,  and  12  have  been  sent  to  the  State  Re- 
form School. 

A  strong  and  effectual  effort  should  be  made  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  have  a  truant  law  that  shall 
aid  us  in  compelling  all  incorrigibles  and  juvenile  disorderly 
boys  and  girls  to  attend  this  or  some  other  public  school. 
Under  the  present  act  only  such  children  whose  parents  are 
willing  to  aid  us  in  carrying  out  the  interest  of  this  law  can  be 
controlled. 

During  the  year,  the  officers  have  made  5,407  visits  of  in- 
quiry, investigated  1,931  transfers  that  have  been  reported, 
served  532  notices,  and  reported  457  truantn. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  so  rapid  since  the  organ- 
ization of  this  school  that  the  one  school  now  centrally  located 
is  too  far  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  city,  limits  for  an 
officer  to  look  closely  after  those  living  in  those  remote  dis- 
tricts ;  consequently,  if  a  pupil  is  not  ch)sely  watched  who  is 
permitted  to  remain  from  school  even  for  a  day,  will  at 
once  recognize  the  fact  that  only  semi -occasion  ally  he  will  be 
looked  after.     Even  sboulcj  the  officer  go  every  morning,  the 
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didtancc  is  so  great  that  half  of  the  session  is  gone  before  he  can 
reach  this  school  with  the  pupil. 

I  would  recomnieud  two  branch  schools ;  one  in  the  north- 
western, the  other  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  with 
truant  officers  to  look  after  them,  keeping  the  same  force  fcr 
the  central  school. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  FOK  THK  LAST  FIFIY   YEARS. 


YEAR. 


CeiixuH.    |i 


YEAR 


2,0113 
2,23H 
2,5TH 
3.146 
3,42H 
3,HK2 
5,H46 

6..*i(M) 
6,«)."> 
7,25:i 

7,s8:i 

H,/)2I) 

U.912 
lU,o()2 
i2,<»HS 
I3.13S 
13.2«>K 
I4.1.*>i» 

ir).;ft«8 

l»i.47;5 

l«.7in 
2i).:i*)<> 


iiw>7. 

1H6X. 

1H<)!» 

1K70. 

1H71 

1872. 

1H73. 

1H74. 

,,iH7r>. 

I187«>. 
;1877. 

I87H. 
il.H7«». 

1SM(». 

1881. 

I 

18S2. 
IMS.",. 
1SM4. 
|S>i). 

1KS7. 

ISKS. 
|S««». 
1S««I». 
I  SHI. 


Census. 

2L742 
22.810 
27,03J) 
26.641 
28,770 
:«.230 
31,93() 
3;<,772 
34,.Ttti 
3.\172 
;V>,731» 
;i5.9<i2 
.^.<i84 

;aj,4b7 

;{7.irjH 
4(».2l)l 
4.i,H|0 
4.VUI 
.VUMO 

• 

.V».-|H.S 
li(>,Olvt 

(»r>.i32 

72.67;{ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  salaries  paid  per 

school  month,  and  the  number  of   teachers  to  whom  certain 
salaries  are  paid,  according  to  the  pay  roll  of  June,  1892. 

19  Teachers  »it |  12  00 

»  *       •• aooo 

28  •          •*  85  00 

32  •'          •' 40  00 

44  *•          ••  45  00 

46  •*          ••  50  00 

87  "           ••   55  00 

2  •           •'  57  50 

m  •'       ••  ao  00 

24  •'           ••   62  50 

12  "           "   65  00 

18  *•          "   67  50 

15  *•          *•   70  00 

94  "          " 72  50 

2  "          *•  '..  75  00 

87  ••           '•   80  00 

11  '•        •'  K5  no 

2  "           ••   87  50 

14  "           •*   ttO  00 

\)  "           *•   100  00 

.")  *•           ••   '. 130  00 

1  "           •*       125  00 

12  "           ••   180  00 

8  '           "   140  00 

2  "           •'   150  00 

0  ••           "   160  00 

•2  '•           ••   180  00 

8  *•           "   200  00 

1  '•           •• 275  00 
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SCHEDULE   OF  ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

HIGH   8CHOOL. 

Principals,  grade  principals  and   teachers  at  the  head  of  special 
partmente,  as  agreed  upon. 

her  Assistants  in  the  High  School — 

For  first  year  of  service $600  00 

For  second  yearof  service 850  00 

For  third  year  of  service 700  00 

Fofr  fourth  year  of  service 7.50  00 

For  fifth  year  of  service 800  00 

gular  rates  for  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers — 

r  first  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools $300  (M) 

r  second  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 400  00 

r  third  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 450  00 

r  fourth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 500  00 

)r  fifth  year  of  seivicc  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 550  00 

r  sixth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  :5chools 600  00 

r  seventh  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 650  (K) 

r  eighth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 700  00 

r  ninth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  :*chool8  and 

after 725  (M) 

■St  Assistants  in  buildings  of  twelve  or  more  rooms  per  year,  800  00 
ichcrs  of  half-day  schools  having  more  than  seventy-four 
pupils  in  attendance,  in  addition  to  regular  rates,  per 

school  month 5  00 

riilNClPAI.S, 

Principals  of  schools  of  less  than  six  rooms,  $800;  per  year;  of 
ri)oms,   $850;  of  eight  rooms,   $9()0;  from   nine   to  eleven   rooms. 
100;  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rooms,  $1,300;  from  fifteen  to  seven 
n  rooms,  $1,600;  of  eighteen  or  more  rooms,  $2,000. 

In  case  one  or  more  rooms  shall  be  unoccupied  in  any  building 
six  or  more  rooms,  $3.50  shall  be  deducted  from  the  monthly  salary 
the  principal  for  each  unoccupied  room, 
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DETROIT  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Superintendent  W,  E.  Robinson: 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  as  principal  of  the 
Hi^h  School. 

If  growth  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  success,  the 
school  could  be  said  to  have  completed  another  in  a  series  of 
very  successful  years. 

The  tables  on  pp.  126  and  127  will  show  the  enrollment  by 
grades,  and  that  on  p.  12><  will  show  the  growth  of  the  school 
for  the  past  two  years.  In  this  connection,  your  attention  is 
called  to  my  report  of  last  year,  in  which  some  important  facts 
are  mentioned  bearing  on  the  growth  as  shown  in  this  table. 

This  continued  growth  also  serves  to  emphasize  what  has 
been  said  before  wuth  regard  to  the  need  of  additional  accom- 
modations. At  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Semister  of  last  year 
we  were  obliged  to  fit  up  the  girls'  cloak  room  for  the  Ninth 
(Jrade  as  a  room  for  the  teacher  of  Rhetorical  work  for  that 
grade.  The  teacher  of  this  subject  for  the  Twelfth  Grade  has 
had  to  hear  rehearsals  in  the  front  entrance  hall,  and  to  meet 
his  pupils  in  the  assembly  room  with  other  work  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  The  problem  of  room  for  the  First  Semester  of 
the  coming  year  will  be  a  very  difticult  one  to  face,  and  that  for 
the  Second  Semester  seems  almost  insoluble  unless  the  rooms 
nowoccupied»by  the  Supervisor's  office  can  be  devoted  to  school 
use.  It  should  seem  that  this  plan  would  be  preferable  to  a 
division  of  the  school  before  new  buildings  are  provided.  The 
school  is  to   be  congratulated    on    the  fact   that   after   many 
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^allures  an  appropriation  has  at  last  been  secured  for  a  new 
High  School  or  new  high  schools.  Still,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  amount  available  after  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  siet 
will  probably  prove  entirely  inadequate  to  the  completion  and 
prop'er  equipment  of  the  buildings  proposed. 

MANUAL   TRAININ(;. 

A  notable  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  securing  by 
subscription  of  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  equipment  of  a  Manual  Training  Schook  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  perfected  by  which  this  school 
shall  be  built  in  connection  with  the  new  Central  High  School. 

Detroit  is  far  behind  other  cities  of  its  rank  in  this  import- 
ant educational  movement.  The  evidence  of  teachers  every- 
where is  to  the  effect  that  the  manual  training  school  strength- 
ens the  ordinary  high  school  work,  and  that  it  affords  fine 
educational  advantages  for  a  large  class  of  boys  to  whom  the 
more  essentially  literary  phasi^  of  education  is  distasteful. 

It  should  seem  that  the  opposition  to  manual  training 
.s<*hool.**  comei*  from  a  misconception  of  what  such  schools  seek 
to  do.  It  is  not  their  aim  to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  supposed  by  anyone  that  the  mere  training  of 
the  hand  will  take  the  place  of  a  thorough  training  of  the 
brain.  But  it  is  true  that  the  training  of  the  hand  to  do  some- 
thing accurately  and  thoroughly  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  incidental  training  of  the  brain.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  mere  theoretical  teaching  from  books  tends  to  make  a  one- 
sided man.  It  is  the  aim  of  manual  training  to  bring  out  all 
the  skill  that  is  in  a  man.  It  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  school  work,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is 
eagerly  sought  by  girls  and  boys  who  without  it  would  spen<l 
hours  of  every  day  in  idleness  or  worse. 
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The  aim  of  the  ^faiiual  Training  School  is  not  to  teach 
trades.      It  is  not  a  trade  school  in  any  sense.      Its  aim  i? 
simply  education,  the  development  of  that  part  of  man  which 
the  mere  academic  education  of  the  past  has  ignored.     It  seek* 
the  development  of  a  well  rounded  man  or  woman,  one  whose 
hand  is  the  servant  of  his  brain.     The  manual  training  school 
is  necessarily  the  foe  of  poor  workmanship  in  any  branch  of 
industry.     Its  students  have  trained  eyes  that  lead  them  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  poor  mechanical  work.     But  in  this 
very  training  thoy  have  learned  to  appreciate  good  workman- 
ship, and  hence  to  have  a  higher  respect  for  a  good  workman. 
They  have  learned  that  skilled  mechanical  work  is  necessarily 
the  product  of  intelligence,  and  thus  labor  is  in  their  eyes  dig- 
nified.    The  skilled  mechanic  should  logically  be  the  staunch- 
est  friend  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 

NORMAL    training;    SCHOOL. 

1  wi.^sh  to  repeat  tlie  recommendation  made  a  year  ago  that 
graduate?  of  the  High  School  who  receive  recommendations  to 
the  Univers^ity,  hi?  admitted  to  the  Normal  Training  School 
without  examination.  So  far  as  more  scholarship  is  concerne<l, 
c(M*Lainly  such  stud(»nts  would  he  prepared  to  enter  the  »cho(»l. 
At  present,  as  pointed  out  last  year,  our  relations  to  the  I'ui- 
versity  are  closer  than  they  an»  to  this  school,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  citv  puhlie  school  svstt'iu. 

«i        1  ft 

'h:a(  iii:ks. 

At  the  heginniuL'  of  the  last  year  the  school  began  with 
an  unusual  number  of  new  teaehors.  Three  more  were  addeil 
during  the  vear.     The  work  of  tl.ese  teachers  has  in  the  main 

CD  %f 

been  thoroq,ghly  satisfactory.     Three  of  our  teachers  had  leave 
of  absence  for  the  vear,  om    to  spend    the  year  in   fjurope, 
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another  for  rest  and  travel  iu  the  West,  and  a  third  for  a  year's 
study  at  the  University.  Two  of  these  will  resume  their  work 
in  the  school  at  the  beginniug  of  the  next  semester.  The  im- 
portance of  procuring  experienced  teachers  for  vacancies  is 
becoming  more  important  as  the  school  increases  in  size.  It  is 
impossible  at  present  for  a  principal  to  give  the  detailed  super- 
vision of  all  the  work  that  might  be  desirable.  The  school 
must  suffer,  therefore,  if  a  considerable  number  of  inexper- 
ienced teachers  be  added  at  one  time.  Successful  experience 
is  the  best  possible  recommendation  for  a  teacher.  A  broad 
culture  should  also  be  demanded.  Many  of  our  best  high  schools 
appoint  none  but  college  graduates.  While  this  may  tend  to 
raise  the  standard  of  teaching,  it  is  a  rule  which  I  should  hate 
to  see  enforced.  It  would  often  make  impossible  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  who  might  be  the  best  possible  person  for  the 
place  to  be  filled.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  the  strongest 
teachers  of  the  state  are  among  those  who  have  not  had  advan- 
tages of  college  training. 

SUPERVISION    OF    STUDENTS    WORK. 

Few  large  schools  do  as  much  to  look  after  students  as 
individuals  as  we  do  here.  With  our  large  numbers  this  indi- 
vidual work  is  very  difficult,  but  wo  feel  that  it  must  not  be 
neglected.  At  present  teachers  report  monthly  to  grade  prin- 
cipals concerning  the  work  of  all  students.  Those  reports  are 
consolidated  by  grade  princii)als,  and  thus  offer  a  basis  for 
judging  of  the  general  character  of  a  student's  work.  If  it  is 
unsatisfactory  in  several  quarters,  ho  is  warned  by  the  grade 
principal,  and  if  he  has  fallen  into  false  habits  of  study,  every 
effort  is  made  to  set  him  right.  If  work  is  still  un>at  is  factory 
his  parents  are  notified,  and,  when  possible,  their  co-operation 
is  obtained  in  securing  satisfactory  work. 
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(;RADUATIN(i    EXERCISES. 

An  important  change  was  made  this  year  in  the  plan  for 
the  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  J  une  Class.     The  exercises  were 
divided,  Class  Day  Exercises  being  held  by  the  class  on  one  day, 
and  the  Graduating  Exercises  proper  following,  the  next  day. 
For  the  Class  Day,  the  Michigan  Yacht  Club  House  at  Belle 
Isle  was  procured,  and  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  and  evening 
were  spent  by  the  class.     The  main  feature  of  the  Graduating 
Exercises  was  an  address  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Gay  ley,  of 
the    University    of    California.       Essays   by    the    class  were 
omitted.     With  the  growth  of  the  school  some  such  plan  as 
this  would  become  inevitable,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the 
movement  toward  its  adoption  originated  with  members  of  the 
Graduating  Class.     It  is  recommended  that  the  plan   be  con- 
tinued hereafter. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

FREDERICK  L.  BLISS, 

Principal  of  the  High  School. 


In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  their  co-operation  with  me  in  my 
endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  wish  to 
commend  the  principals  and  teachers  for  their  faithful  and 
efficient  services. 

\'ery  Respectfully  yours, 

W.  E.  ROBINSON, 

Superintendent  of  SchooU. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR 

PRIMARY    AND    GRAMMAR    GRADES. 


B  CLASS— FIRST  GRADE. 

Lan<}UAGe. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  from  the 
ack board.  Capitalization  and  punctuation  of  simple  sen- 
aces  taught  by  imitation. 

Daily  lesson  in  oral  language;  lead  children  to  express 
emselves  clearly,  correctly  and  completely  in  these  convers?a- 
m  lessons. 

Material  for  oral  lessons: 

1.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

2.  Form — see  detailed  course. 

3.  Stories  from  history. 

4.  Fairy  stories  and  myths. 

5.  Elementary  Physiology. 
H.     Picture  lessons. 

7.     Poems. 
Hkai)IN(;. — 

Appleton's  Chart,  2')  lessons. 

Appleton's  First  Header,  25  lessons. 

Barnes'  First  Reader,  25  lessons. 

Supplemental  work: 

Harper's  First  Header,  25  lessons. 
Normal  Course  First  Header,  25  lessons. 

Blackboard  lessons. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling. — Vocabulary  consists  of  all  new  words  in  read- 

r  work  of  grade  as  outlined  in  detailed  course, 
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Children  should  copy  correctly  in  sentences  all  words  id 
^rade  vocabulary,  also  write  from  dictation  all  words  in  chart 
vocabulary. 

Spell  by  8ound  all  analyzed  words. 

Numbers. — 1  to  f>  inclusive,  all  combinations. 

Fractions. — h  and  :1^. 

Compound  Numbers. — Pint,  quart,  2  pints  =  1  quart; 
linear  inch,  square  inch;  pieces  of  money,  one  cent,  two  cents, 
three  cents,  one  dollar,  two  dollars,  three  dollars;  postage 
stamps,  one  cent  and  two  cents. 

Measures  by  inches  to  six  inches. 

Measure  by  square  inches  to  ^ix  square  inches. 

See  detailed  course  in  nuiiTbers. 

Physical  Ci:lti:rk  and  Phyhiolo<*y. — Simple  limb 
movements,  also  correct  sitting  and  standing  positions.  Sec 
work  of  grade  in  detailed  course. 

Names  and  number  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Kves. 

1.  Importance  and  situation. 

2.  How  injured  bv  abuse. 

0.  Training  of  eyc^^ight. 
The  Ears: 

1.  Importance  and  situation. 

2.  tlow  iniured  by  abuse. 

0.  Care  of  cars. 
Smell  and  Taste  : 

1 .  I'ses  of  these  senses. 

2.  Can^  oi*  these  senses. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writinc;. — Slates  of  proper  si/t?  ruled  with  slate -rulers  ; 
^Micils  lon^  and  well  sharponod  :  correct  position  of  body,  feet 
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an'l  arms,  with  pencil  pointing  over  right  shoulder,  and  wrist 
up  from  the  desk. 

First  two  weeks. — Thorough  drill  upon  simple  exercises  to 
secure  freedom  of  motion  and  control  of  the  pencil. 

Make  the  letters  i,  u,  w,  n,  m,  v,  o,  e,  c,  a,  x,  two  spaces 
high,  and  r,  s,  two  and  one-half  spaces  high  in  first  practice. 
Complete  alphabet  of  small  letters  by  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
week.  Begin  writing  words  as  soon  as  enough  letters  have 
been  learned  to  make  a  word.  Do  not  allow  children  to  write 
words  in  which  there  are  letters  that  have  not  been  given  in  a 
writing  lesson.  Teach  such  capitals  as  are  necessary  for  the 
work. 

Use  counting  exercises  when  they  are  helpful. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

jMusic. — Scale  and  interval  drill  ;  rote  songs  for  recrea- 
tion and  to  establish  a  proper  use  of  the  voice.  For  interval 
drill  see  Veasie's  Primer.  For  rote  song  select  those  of  high 
rather  than  low  pitch. 

DRAWiNf;. — In  connection  with  the  study  of  type  forms 
Its  prescribed  in  detailed  course  of  study,  terms  of  Location, 
Direction  and  Position  should  be  learned. 

Teach  expression  of  form  in  three  ways  :  By  Making,  by 
Drawing  and  by  Language. 

No  drawing  or  pencil  holding  as  an  exercise  in  i  he  If  shou\d 
he  required  for  the  first  ten  weeks,  but  tracing  on  models  in 
the  air  and  on  desks,  and  work  at  the  blackboard  should  be 
practiced  in  order  to  deepen  the  impres.siou  of  form. 

Tablets  may  be  used  when  the  faces  of  models  are  studied, 
or  about  the  eighth  week  of  school. 

The  twelfth  and  sixteenth  weeks  should  bespent  in  reviews, 
thereby  strengthening  the  pupils  in  the  main  features  of  the 
work. 
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Specimens  of  pupils'  work  should  be  collected  by  the  cloee 
of  each  term.  This  should  consist  of  clay  modeling,  paper 
foldinjr  of  strips  and  of  strif»s  to  form  hollow  cylinders  and 
cubes,  pasting  tablets  for  borders,  for  objects  and  for  views  i»f 
models  :  stick  laying  for  b(»rd(Ts  and  objects  ;  and  drawings  on 
paper.  All  of  this  work  will  be  found  to  be  carefully  pre- 
scribed in  the  Manual,  **  l"se  of  Models,'*  and  detailed  cours»e 
of  study .  • 


A  CLA8S— FIRST  (iUADE. 

LANurAcsK. — Daily  work  in  copying  sen tences  from  black, 
board. 

Daily  work  in  coi)ying  stMitiMiccs  from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence, also  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  interrogation  point  at 
the  en<l  of  a  sentence. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral  lan«runge.  lead  the  child  to  express 
himself  in  ciunplete  statements  in  these  lessons,  also  give 
special  attention  to  his  oral  ex]>rcssion  in  all  lessons. 

Material  for  oral  language. 

1.  (icography — see  <letniled  course. 

2.  Form — sec  detailed  course. 
'i.     Stories  from  history. 

4.  Myths  and  fables. 

.').  I'oenjs. 

i>.  Picture  h'ssoiis. 

7.  Klcmcntary   Pliysioidi^y. 

•  •  •    • 

Hcgiu  the  writing  of  short  ori«rinal  statements  in  connection 
with  this  oral  work. 

TIaye  children  reproduce  the  fables  and  historical  stories 
after  they  haye  bei-ome  familiar  with  the  thought. 
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Select  poems,  have  children  learn  them,  also  tell  theno  in 
their  own  language. 

Reading. — 

Appleton's  Chart,  completed. 

Appleton's  First  Reader,  Part  I,  completed. 

Barnes'  First  Reader,  Part  I,  completed. 
Supplemental  work: 

Harper's  First  Reader,  Parti,  completed. 

Normal  Course  First  Reader,  pp.  20-75. 

Blackboard  lesson. 
See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Si*ELLiN(4. — Grade  Vocabulary — all  new  words  in  reading 
lessons  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Pupils  should  write  correctly  from  dictation  all  words  in 
grade  vocabulary. 

Spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words  in  grade  vocabulary. 

Numbers. — Review  B,  First  course.  Teach  7  to  10  in- 
clusive, all  combinations. 

Figures  to  10  inclusive.  Roman  notation  to  10  inclusive, 
and  signs  --,  =z,  X,  — ,  and  -■-. 

Fractions. — J,  ^,  ^  and  to. 

Compound  Numbers — Linear  foot,  square  foot  and  cubic 
inch. 

10  cents  =  1  dime,  10  dimes  =  1  dollar. 

5  nickles  =  1  quarter,  4  (juarters  =  1  dollar. 

2  half  dollars  =  1  dollar;  also  7  days  =  1  week,  4 
weeks  =  1  month,  and  4  quarts  =  1  gallon. 

Measure  by  inches  to   10  inches,  by  feet  to  10  feet,   by 

square  inches  to  10  square  inches. 

Buying,  selling  and  making  change. 

See  detailed  course. 
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PnY8irAi.  Culture  and  PnYsiOLO<iY.  —  Simple  limb 
movement  a^  given  in  the  preceding  clas7<.  Additional  move- 
ments for  trunk  and  limb^.     Sitting  and  standing  position. 

See  detailed  courj^e. 

The  Lungs: 

1.  Difference  between  inspired  and  expired  air. 

2.  How  the  air  is  prepared  for  the  lungs  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  no^»tril8.  Bad  effects  of  breath- 
ing with  mouth  open. 

The  8kin : 

1.  Structure  and  use  as  a  covering. 

2.  Perspiratory  glands,  their  use,  eflFects  if  the^ 
glands  are  closed. 

3.  Bathing  and  care  of  skin. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Perfect  position  at  desk  whenever  any  writing 
is  done.  Slate  always  in  position  with  pencil  pointing  over 
the  right  shoulder. 

First  two  weeks  thorough  drill  upon  simple  exercises  with 
counting.  Count  fast  enough  to  secure  a  good,  easy  writing 
motion. 

Review  small  alphabet  fii-st  six  weeks. 

Begin  work  upon  capitals  third  week. 

Write  words  and  sentences  beginning  with  capitals. 

Allow  no  capitals  used,  in  any  work,  difFei^ent  from  those 
given  in  the  writing  lesson. 

Use  blackboard  freely.     Teachers  should  never  allow  them- 
selves  to  do  any  careless  work  upon  the  boards  at  any  time. 

MusK'. — Scale  and  interval  drill. 

Time — Children  should  be  taught  to  beat  the  time.     Two, 
three  and  four  part  measure,  having  one  note  for  every  measure. 
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Rests. 

Simple  staff  exercises,  mostly  in  key  G.  Teacher  to  re- 
port the  number  of  pupils  who  can  sing  the  scale  and  those 
who  cannot. 

Drawing. — The  work  in  this  grade  should  be  done  upon 
blackboard  and  paper. 

Require  all  drawing  to  be  made  of  lines  of  definite  lengths. 
Longest  lines  on  paper  should  not  be  less  than  four  inches. 

Special  drill  on  pencil  holding  and  movement.  Seek  for 
freedom  of  expression. 

Lead  pupils  to  find  their  own  errors. 

In  paper  folding  have  some  definite  aim. 

The  summary  of  the  term's  work  should  consist  of  speci- 
mens of  work  done  by  pupils  in  clay  modeling,  paper  folding 
of  rsquares  and  strips  to  form  hollow  cubes,  and  square  and  tri- 
angular prisms  ;  pasting  tablets  for  borders,  for  rosettes,  to 
represent  objects  and  for  views  of  models  ;  stick  laying  to  rep- 
present  objects  and  for  borders  ;  and  drawing  on  paper. 

This  work  is  carefully  prescribed  in  Manual,  **I^se  of 
Models,"  and  in  the  detailed  course  of  study. 


B  CLASS— SECOND  GRADE. 

Languaoe. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences.  Daily 
work  in  writing  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  use  of  period  and  interrogation  point  at  end  of  sen- 
tence. 

Teach  use  of  capital  letter  at  beginning  of  a  sentence,  also 
in  writing  names  of  persons. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral  language,  giving  special  attention  to 
correct  and  complete  statements. 
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Material  for  oral  lanj^uage  : 

1.  Form — see  detailed  course. 

2.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 
8.'   Stories  from  history. 

4.  Myths  aud  fables. 

5.  Poems. 

H.     Picture  lessons. 

7.     Elemoutary  Physiology. 

Daily  work  in  the  writing  of  short,  original  statement)  in 
combination  with  this  oral  work  and  the  work  in  reading. 

Have  children  reproduce  orally  the  fables  and  historical 
stories. 

Poems  should  be  carefully  selected,  children  should  learn 
their  meaning,  and  then  commit  them  to  memory. 

Special  attiiution  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions. 

Ri:aimn<:. — 

Applet(m's  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
Barnes'  First  Reader,  Part  11. 
Appleton's  Second  Reader,  10  lessons. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader,  10  lessons. 

Supplemental  work. 

Harper's  First  Reader,  Part  II. 

Normal  Course  First  Reader,  Completed. 
See  detailo<l  course  in  reading. 

Si»KLiJN(i. — Vocabulary — all  new  words  in  reading  work 
as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Write  correctly  from  dictation  all  words  in  grade  vocabu- 
lary. 

Spell   by  sound  all  analyzed   words   in    vocabulary,   also 
analyze  new  words  composed  of  familiar  sounds. 
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Ni'MBERs. — Number  work.     11   to  18  inclusive,  all  com- 
binations.    Review  first  grade  work. 

Notations. — Figures  and  Roman  notations  to  18  inclusive. 
Develop  idea  of  tens  and  units. 

Fractions.— J,  i,  ^,  i.  j  and.^ft. 

Compound  Numbers. — Peck,  yard,  square  yard  and  cubic 
inch. 

12  inches  =^  1  foot. 
3  feet  =  1  yard. 
12  things  r=  1  dozen. 
12  months  =  1  vear. 
9  square  feet  =^  1  scjuare  yard. 
Measure: 

By  inches  to  16  inches. 
Bv  feet  to  sixteen  feet. 
By  yards  to  1<>  yards. 
By  square  inches  to  16  s<juare  inches. 
By  scjuare  feet  to  16  square  feet. 
See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Ci  i.tuue  and  PnvsioLcxiY. — Finger,  elbow, 
shoulder,  and  whole  arm  movements,  also  top-standin^  or  heel-- 
elevation. 

Correct  standing  and  sitting  positions,  also  carriage  of  the 
body  in  walking. 

Breathing exercise>^.     Caution  against  voluntary  movements 
of  shoulders  or  body  during  inspiration. 
8ee  detailed  course. 
Bones  and  Muscles: 

1.  Structure  and  uses  of  each. 

2.  Development  of  muscles;  effect  of  cxtTcist'   upon 
the  same. 

•).     Growth  of  the  bunes. 
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Ilhii*tnition8  from  chart. 

Wkitinu — Perfect  positions.  Correct  pencil  holding. 
Show  the  exact  position  of  hand,  iingere  und  pencil  and  insist 
upon  every  one  doing  this  part  of  the  work. 

]*ra(aice  book  Xo.  1 ;  lead  pencils. 

F'irst  two  week.s  of  term  use  simple  drill  exercisefl,  giving 
more  attention  to  position  and  pencil  holding  and  free  move- 
ment than  to  the  exact  forms  of  letters.  Do  not  allow  anv 
careless  work  at  any  time.  Use  blackboard  freely.  Send  a 
portion  of  the  class  to  the  board  each  day.  Criticise  the  work 
onboard.  Ask  pupils  to  criticise  one  another's  work.  Review 
small  and  capital  letters  in  words  and  sentences. 

Write  specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month,  keeping  first 
one  written  to  compare  with  last.     Send  others  home. 

Music. — Interval  practice  continued.  Exercise  pupils 
daily  in  practice  upon  the  ladder  and  with  manual  signs  in  key 
C  or  D.     Teach  the  pitch  names,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g. 

A  few  more  simple  varieties  of  two,  three,  four  and  six 
ptirt  measure.  Exercise  from  the  staff  to  illustrate  what  is 
known  i)f  time  and  tune. 

Dkawinc;. — Teach  expression  of  form  by  Making,  1>V 
Drawing  and  by  Language,  as  in  First  (Jrade. 

Teach  by  comparison.  Special  <lrill  for  pencil  holding  ami 
free  movement. 

Lines  of  definite  lengths. 

Drawings  larij^e,  both  on  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

Apj)earanees  and  face  views  carefully  expressed. 

Special  attention  to  the  description  of  mental  images  of 

solids. 

Lead  pupils  to  <ietect  their  own  errors. 
Teach  proportion. 
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The  aummary  of  the  terra's  work  should  consist  of  speci- 
mens from  each  pupil  in  clay  modeling,  paper  folding  of  squares 
and  strips  to  form  hollow  models,  pasting  tablets  for  borders, 
for  rosettes,  for  objects,  and  for  views  of  models,  stick  laying 
for  borders  and  for  objects,  an^  drawing  on  paper. 

The  detailed  course  of  study  with  the  Manual,  **Use  of 
Models,"  prescribes  the  daily  lessons  for  this  grade. 


A  CLASS— SECOND  GRADE. 

LANorA<{E. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  containing 
the  new  words;  also  in  writing  these  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  before  and  after 'the  name  o* 
a  person  addressed. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  capital  in  writing  the  names  of  the 
months  and  the  days  of  the  week;  also  in  writing  the  pro- 
UiDun  I. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral  language;  aim  for  accurate  and  com- 
plete statements. 

Material  for  oral  language : 

1.  Form — see  detailed  cour.s<\ 

2.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

3.  History  stories. 

4.  P^ables  and  myths. 

5.  Poems. 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Elementary  Physiology. 

Daily  work  in  the  writing  of  original  statements,  in  con- 
uection  with  oral  language  and  reading  lessons. 

Daily  work  in  the  oral  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  th^ 
reading  lessons. 
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Poems  carefully  delected,  thoroughly  studied  and  then 
committed  to  memoiy. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions. 

REAi>iNa: — 

Appleton's  Second  Reader,  Lteseons  XI  to  XXXVI. 

Barnes'  Second  Reader,  Lessons  XI  to  XXXVI. 
Supplemental  work: 

Harper's  Second  Reader,  Part  I. 

Normal  Course  Second  Reader,  72  pages. 
See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling. — Vocabulary — all  new  words  in  reading  work 
as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Write  correctly  from  dictation  all  words  in  grade  vocabu- 
larv. 

Spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words;  also  analyze  new  words 
composed  of  familiar  sounds. 

iS'i'MiJERs. — Number  work,  1^^  to  30  inclusive,  special  at- 
tention to  multiples. 

Notation.-— Head  and  write  numbers  to  100;  Roman  nota- 
tion to  35. 

Fractions.— J.  J,  1,  j.  j.  i.  ;,  i  and  ^^o. 

Compound  Numbers. — Hushel,  ounce,  pound,  cubic  inch; 
also  U>  ounces  ==  1  pound,  and  4  pecks  ^  1  bushel. 

Areas  of  scjuares  and  oblongs  and  fractional  parts  of  the 
same,  areas  not  to  exceed  20  p(j.  in.,  sq.  ft.  or  s<|.  yds. 

Measure  perimetei^s  of  these  square  and  oblong  surfac&i. 

Processes. — Addition  of  any  two  numbers  whose  sura. is 
less  than  100. 

Subtraction,  with  reduction,  minuends  less  than  100. 
Multiplication,  produ<;ts  less  than  100  and  multiplier'^. 
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Short  divisioD,  with  reduction,  dividend  not  to  exceed  100 
id  divisor  2. 

See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Same  exercises 
for  B  class;  also  arm  raising  sideways  and  overhead.  Walk- 
g  exercises.  *' tip- toeing'*  should  not  be  allowed;  careful 
tention  to  carriage  of  body  in  walking. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Food : 

1.  Use  of  food. 

2.  Kinds  of  food — animal,  vegetable  and  mineral. 

3.  Kinds  of  food  used  in   cold,  hot  and  temperate 
climates. 

4.  The  stomach — illustrations  from  chart. 
The  Nails  and  Hair: 

1.     Care  of  these. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  1;  lead  pencils. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  Class  B. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercises;  do  but  little 
ark  upon  lettere.  Get  everybody  ready  for  work.  Review 
)th  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences.  We  are  now  getting 
ady  for  pens  and  ink,  and  very  careful  attention  should  be 
ven  to  position y  pencil  holding,  and  freedom  of  movement. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Ml' SIC. — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes.  A 
;tle  more  advanced  work  upon  the  staff.  Position  of  do  in 
3yH  of  C,  D  and  G,  recognized  in  modulation. 

Drawing. — The  work  of  this  class  embraces  the  same 
meral  features  as  that  of  Class  B. 

The  type  forms  include  the  cone,  scjuare,  pyramid,  vase 
•rra,  and  a  review  of  the  nine  models  already  studied. 

AH  drawings  on  board  and  paper  large  and  bold 
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Special  drill  for  pencil  holding  and  free  movementy  witb 
tracing  in  air  and  on  board  and  paper. 

Special  attention  to  clay  modeling,  paper  folding,  stick 
laying,  inouhting  surface  forms,  and  drawing  on  paper.  a.« 
directed  in  detailed  course  and  **l^fte  of  Models." 


B  CLASS— THIRD  GRADE. 

LAN<irA(JE. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  cod  tain  ing 
the  new  words  of  the  spelling  lesson;  also  in  writing  the  sen- 
tences from  dictation. 

Teach  the  abbreviations,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  St. 

Teach  the  children  to  write  their  own  addresses;  also  the  dav 
of  the  week  and  its  date. 

Teach  the  use  of  is  and  are:  also  was  and  were. 

How  to  write  initials. 

Material  for  oral  language  and  written  composition: 

1 .  Form . 

2.  Geography — see  <iotailed  course. 
'\,     History  stories. 

4.  Rea<ling  lessons. 

5.  Poems. 

<).     Picture  lessons. 
7.      Physiology. 

Daily  work  in  writing  original  statements  and  arranging 
the  same  in  logical  order.  Develop  carefully  the  thought  of 
the  reading  lesson:  have  children  express  this  thought  orally 'D 
their  own  language,  then  write  it  in  the  form  of  a  simple  com- 
position. 

Carefully  selected  poems  studied  and  then  committed  to 
memory. 
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Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
ns;  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 
Reading. — 

Appleton's  Second  Reader,  completed. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader,  completed. 
Supplementary  work: 

Harper's  Second  Reader,  Part  II. 
Normal  Course  Second  Reader,  completed. 
Wayside  and  Seaside,  No.  1,  completed. 
See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling. — Vocabulary — see  spelling  manual  for  this 
ade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  in  sentences  from  dictation 
words  in  grade  vocabulaiy.     See  detailed  course  in  reading. 
Numbers. — Number  work  30  to  60  inclusive,  special  atten- 
m  to  multiples. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  to  1000  ;  Roman 
station  to  30. 

Fractions. — ^  and  a  review  of  all  previous  work.  Reduc- 
)n  of  mixed  numbers  to  fractions  ;  use  no  fraction  whose 
nominator  is  larger  than  12. 

Compound  Numbers. — BO  minutes  =  1  hour,  24  hours  =  1 
ly ,  365  days  =  1  year;  also  the  number  of  days  in  each  month 
the  vear. 

How  to  write  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  use  of  dollars  and 
nts  together  in  applied  problems. 
Teach  linear  rod. 

Processes. — Addition  of  two  or  three  numbers  larger  than 
•0  whose  sum  is  less  than  1000.  Column  addition  of  three 
rures. 

Multiplication  of  numbers  of  one  period,  using  2,  3,  4,  5 
(I  6  as  multipliers. 
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Subtraction  with  reduction,  using  numbers  of  one  period 
only. 

Short  division  with  reduction,  using  2,   3,  4,  5  and  6  9& 
divisors. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

See  detailed  course. 

GEO(iRAPFiY. — Structure — Relief  of  school  district: 

Place. — Semi-cardinal  points.  Maps  of  school  room,  floor 
and  school  yard,  to  scale. 

Climate. — 

(a.)     Moisture  : 

1.  Evaporation, 

2.  Productions — clouds,  mists,  fogs,  rain,  etc. 
(6.)     Heat — observe  daily  temperature  ; 

Position  of  sun  : 

1 .  During  different  parts  of  day. 

2.  During  different  parts  of  year. 
Vegetation. — Soil,  fertile  and  barren. 

I'ses  of  plants. 
Trees  of  vicinity. 

Animals. — Special  study  of  camel  and  bears. 

Minerals. — Special  study  of  chalk  and  graphite. 

People. — Klementary  lessons  on  races  represented  in  com- 
munity. 

Modes  of  Life. — Occupation  ;  ideas  of  city,  town  and  state. 

Government. — Lead  chihlren  to  knowle<lge  of  that  which 
they  can  comprehend,  about  city  government. 

See  detailed  course  in  elementary  geography. 

Physk  AL  (-rLTUKE  AND  PnYsioLO<JY. — Rcview  work  of 
second  grade.  Teach  arm  raising,  with  respiration  combined  ; 
also  slight  knee  bending,  toe  raising,  head  and  body  bending. 

See  <letailed  course. 
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The  Teeth  : 

1.  Structure. 

2.  How  injured. 

3.  Care  of. 

The  Lungs  : 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Care  of. 

3.  Effect  of  exercise  upon  these  organs. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice  Book  No.  1  ;  pen  and  ink. 

First  two  weeks  of  the  term  use  drill  exercises.  Watch 
carefully  the  penholding.  Show  all  how  to  take  ink.  Have 
them  take  up  pens  and  lay  them  down  often  in  order  to  get 
them  accustomed  to  the  new  instrument. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  s^me  as  second  grade. 
Review  both  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences. 

Spelling  lessons  and  all  writing  previously  doue  with  lead 
pencil  to  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 

Music. — More  difficult  interval  work;  pupils  to  be  able  to 
tell  readily  the  pitch,  names  and  the  position  of  each  pitch  on 
the  staff. 

Modulation  in  keys  of  C,  (t,  D  and  F.  More  varieties  of 
time. 

Drawin<;. — No.  1  Drawing  Book  for  |)upils,  with  Manual 
Part  I,  for  teacher's  use. 

Sj)ecial  study  of  natural  leaves,  fruit*  and  vegetables,  and 
the  drawing  and  modeling  of  the  same. 

Much  8Ui)plementary  work  in  bold  and  free  drawing. 

Books  should  show  a  careful  record  of  term's  instruction 
Itud  a  free  expression  characterized  by  broad  gray  lines, 
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A  CLASS— THIRD  GRADE. 

LAN<iUAOK.-^-Daily  work  in  c'0])ying  seDteuces  containing 
the  new  words;  also  in  writing  these  .sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  period  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation, 
A.  M.,  P.  M.,  Av.,  P.  O.,  eU».,  doz. 

Teach  tho  use  of  capital  letter  in  writing  names  of  cities 
and  streets. 

How  to  write  dates. 

Simple  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Simple  form  for  a  letter. 

Common  contractions,  it's,  can't,  don't,  etc. 

Form  of  the  possessive  case  of  singular  nouns  in  which  the 
apc>stroi>he  procee<ls  the  a. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions. 

Daily  work  in  oral  and  written  composition.  Havepupib* 
reproduce  orally  the  thought  of  the  geography  and  reading  les- 
sons; also  write  the  same  in  the  form  of  a  simple  composition. 

Work  for  eomplete  statements  and  the  logical  arrangement 
of  the  same  in  this  composition  work. 

Carefully  selected  poems  studied  and  then  committeil  to 
memory. 

Ri:Ai)rN<;. 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  25  lessons. 

Barnes'  Third  Reader,  25  lessons. 
Supplemental  work : 

Cat.s  and  Doirs,  completed. 

Fables  an<l  Folk  Stories,  completed. 
See  detaile<l  course  in  n»adin«r. 

Sfi:llin(;. — Vocabulary  -  See   .spelling    manual    for   thi? 
jrrade, 
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Define,  spell  orally  and  write  iu  sentences  from  dictation 

• 

all  words  in  grade  vocabulary.     See  detailed  course  in  reading. 
Spell  new  words  which  occur  in  geography  and  number. 

Numbers — Nun.ber  work,  60  to  100  inclusive;  special 
attention  to  multiples. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  t)f  two  periods;  Rom- 
an notation  through  to  100. 

Fractions, — Continue  work  of  preceding  grades. 

Teach  reduction  of  improper  fractions  to  whole  or  mixed 
numbers:  use  no  fraction  whose  denominator  is  larger  than   12. 

Teach  objectively  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths. 

Compound  Numbers. — Dollars  and  cents  used  together  in 
applied  problems. 

Teach  cubic  foot  and  linear  mile. 

Percentage. — lOO*)^,  50'^  and  lO^/r  taught  objectively; 
use  both  fractional  and  decimal  forms. 

T^rocesses. — Addition  of  two  or  more  numbers  of  tw(>  pcr- 
'nu\ii  each;  colunui  addition  of  four  figures. 

Subtraction  with  reduction,  u^ing  numbers  of  two  periods. 
Multiplication,  multiplier  containing  two  figures. 

Short  divisicm  completed. 
Make  statements  for  problems. 
See  detailed  course. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginners'  Book  and  Sheldon's 
Women tarv  Arithmetic. 

•r 

(iKO<iRAi»HY — Structure — Forms     of     land    and    water- 
island,  continent,  j)cninsula,  isthmus,  cape,    lake,   ocean,   sea, 
^ulf,  bay,  strait,  harbor,  plain,   hill,  valley,    mountain,    rivi'r- 
Inisiu,  river,  spring,  creek. 

Petroit. — Map  of  city  showing  principal  feature^, 
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Wayne  County — Map  to  scale  showing  townships,  learn 
townships  bordering  on  Detroit. 

State  of  Michigan — Parts,  boundaries,  surface,  drainage, 
I'oajjitlinc,  climate,  vegetation,  occupation  of  people,  cities  and 
railroads. 

See  detailed  course. 
Physical  Culture   and   Physiology. — In    addition    to 
exercises  for  B  class,  teach  stepping  exercise,  alternate  heel 
and  toe  raising,  military  salute  and  facings. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Teeth  and  food : 

1.  Structure  of  Teeth. 

2.  Kinds  of  teeth — incisor,  canine  and  molar.  Lead 
children  to  discover  that  the  human  body  needs 
for  its  sustenance  certain  properties  of  various 
classes  of  food  substances. 

8.     Importance  of  mastication. 

4.     Differeuco  in  structure  of  teeth  herbiverous,  car- 
niverous  and  ro<lent  animals. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writinc;. — Practice-book  No.  1;  pen  and  ink;  copy-book 
No.  1. 

Fir;it  two  weeks  of  tcnn  use  drill  exercise.  Watch  care- 
fully all  work  (lone  with  pen.  Do  not  require  too  much  mis- 
cellaneous writiiijLr.  Avoid  working  too  slowly  in  practice 
hooks  or  too  rapidly  when  doin<r  other  work,  as  writing  spell- 
ing lessons.  Write  upper  half  on  each  page  through  copy- 
book by  close  of  tenth  week.    Complete  book  nineteenth  week. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  mouth. 

Mr  SIC. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  term, 
keys  of  C,  (1,  D  and  K  studied.  Let  the  work  be  a  develop- 
iuL'  process,  and  keep  <'lose  relationship  between  lessons,  each 
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being  a  .step  in  advance  of  the  last.  Begin  two  part  singing. 
The  time  should  always  be  beaten  steadily  and  the  pupils 
know  with  which  beat  the  commencing  note  of  each  phrase  or 
section  is  to  be  sung. 

Drawing. — No.  2  Drawing  Book  for  pupils  and  Manual 
Part  I,  for  teacher's  use. 

Si>ecial  attention  to  views  and  appearances  of  models, 
pattern  making  ^nd  drawing  of  natural  forms.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  pencil  holding  and  movement. 

Drawings  large  and  free. 

Much  supplementary  work  on  black-board  and  paper 
should  be  required. 


B  CLAiBS— FOURTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  les- 
sons I  to  XXV  inclusive. 

Simple  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Simple  form  for  a  letter. 

Possessive  forms  of  plural  nouns  ending  in  j<. 

Daily  work  in  writing  from  dictation  sentences  containing 
the  new  words  in  r»pelling. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions, errors  should  be  persistentfy  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition  have  pupils*  reproduce 
the  thought  of  the  geography,  history  and  reading  lessons. 

Special  attention  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  sen- 
tences in  this  composition  work. 

Reading. — 

■ 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  lessons  XXVI  to  LL 
Barnes'  Third  Reader,  lessons  XXVI  to  XLL 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  completed. 
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Sui)j>lemental  work : 

Our  World  Reader  No.  1,  pp.  1.35. 
Hook  of  Talcs,  completed. 

Spelling. — See  spelling  manual  for  this  grade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  from  dictation  all  word?  in 
tirade  vocabulary. 

Special  attention  to  the  spelling  of  new  words  which  occur 
in  geography,  number  and  drawing  lessons. 

NrMUKUS. — \uiid>:»r  work — Review  all  work  iu  multiples 
and  complete  to  144.     Daily  work  in  oral  applied  problems. 

Notation. — Ri^ad  and  write  numbers  through  units  of 
millions. 

Fractions. — Develop  terms  numerator  and  denominator. 

Teach  oi)jectively  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
divi^^ion  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths  and  give  written  figure 
work  for  the  same. 

(•ompound  Numbers. — Complete  liquid  measure.  Teach 
cubic  yard,  also  Sijuare  rod.  Review  work  of  all  preceding 
grades  in  comj)ouud  numbers. 

Percentage. — 2{)f/f  ,  25'/i  and  75''/  .  Use  both  fractional 
an<l  decimal  forms. 

Processes. — Continue  addition,  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication,   multiplier   containing   three    figures  and 
multiplicand  containing  not  more  than  three  figures. 

Long  division,  divi.sors  not  to  t^xceed  30. 

Statements  for  j)roblems. 

See  detaikMl  course. 

Selections  from  Iv)binson's  Beginner's  Book  and  Sheldon':! 

Klernentarv  Arithmetic. 

•  « 

(;i:o<;kapiiv. — 
Kartli  as  a  whole: 
1.      Form. 
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2.  Dimensions. 

3.  Measurements.  * 

4.  Daily  and  yearly  motions. 

5.  Distribution  of  heat. 

6.  Winds. 

7.  Seasons.  « 

8.  Surface. 
North  America: 

1.  Location  and  boundaries. 

2.  Structure. 
8.  Drainage. 
4.  Outline. 

8ee  detailed  course  in  geography  for  fourth  grade. 

Physical  Ci'lture  and  Phy8iolo<;y. — Special  attention 
position  of  body  in  sitting,  standing  and  walking. 

Review  work  of  third  gnwle  and  introduce  varied  shoulder 
Dvements,  leg,  trunk  and  head  exercises. 

Walking  and  marching  exercises  as  given  in  detailed 
nrse. 

The  Blood  : 

1.  The  use  of  blood  in  conveying  nourishment  to  the 
tissues. 

2.  Difference  in  color  of  pure  aucl  impure  blood. 

8,     Effects  of  exercise  and  respiration  upon  the  blood. 
4.     Treatment  of  injuries  to  tiie  blood  ves.scls. 
Illustrations  from  charts. 

WRiTiN(i. — Practice-book  No.  2.     Copy-book  No.  2. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercise.  Write  upper 
df  of  each  page,  through  copy-book  by  dose  of  lOth  week, 
amplete  book  by  close  of  l!)th  week.  Mark  each  page  of 
>py-book  when  the  page  is  iinishe<l.  Write  three  pages  in 
•actice  book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
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SpecimeuB  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Mi'Hic. — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  claBses.  Try 
to  select  exercises  and  songs  to  illustrate  previous  drill  in  tune 
and  time.  On  page  four,  boys  and  girls  should  alternate  in 
reading  and  singing  the  exercises;  afterwards  individual  pupils 
should  be  c^^lled  upon  to  sing  them. 

Drawinc. — No.    3    Drawing   Book  for  pupils,    Prang's 
Complete  ('ourse  Manual,  Part  II,  f<Jr  teacher's  use. 

Drill  exercises  in  pencil  holding  and  movement. 

Continued  attention  to  views  and  appearances. 

<Trouping  of  objects  and  drawing. 

Unit«  of  design  carefully  explained. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting  of  decorative  forms. 


A  CLASS— FOURTH  GRADE. 

LAN(irA(;K. — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  No.  1, 
Part  1,  coniplete<l. 

Ueview  work  of  preceding  grade. 

Possessive  form,  singular  and  plural  nouns.  Avoid  special 
difficulties. 

Daily  work  in  writing  from  dictation  sentences  containing 
the  new  words  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions, errors  should  bo  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition,  have  pupils  reproduce 
the  tliought  of  the  history,  reading  and  geography  lessons. 

Special  attention  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  sen- 
tences in  this  composition  work. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  history  learn  Liongf el- 
low's  Paul  Revere's  Ride.     Copy  it,  noticing  that  it  is  divided 
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into  stanzas  and  that  the  first  word  of  every  line  begins  with  a 
capital.     Have  pupils  reproduce  the  thought  of  this  poem  in 
their  own  language  in  the  form  of  a  composition. 
Reading. — 

Appleton*s  Third  Reader,  completed. 

Barnes'  Third  Reader,  completed. 

Stories  of  American  History,  completed. 
Supplemental  work: 

Our  World  Readier  No.  1,  pp.  205-254. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  North  America. 

Spelling: — Vocabulary — see  spelling  manual  for  this 
grade. 

Spell  and  define  all  words  in  grade  vocabulary. 

Special  attention  to  the  spelling  of  geographical  terms, 
also  other  new  words  as  they  occur  in  any  lesson. 

m 

Numbers. — Review  multiple  work.  Daily  oral  work  in 
applied  problems. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  of  three  periods. 

Fractions. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  <li- 
vision  of  all  fractious  through  twelfths  and  written  figure 
work  for  the  same. 

Compound  Numbers. — Avoirdupois  weight  completed. 

Teach  reduction  of  compound  numbers  to  a  higher  or 
lower  denomination,  and  use  all  compound  numbers  taught  in 
preceding  grades  in  problems  involving  oiie  reduction. 

Percentage.— 161}%,  33J%  and  12^%.  Use  all  rates 
previously  taught. 

Interest. — Simple  interest,  6%  time  expressed  in  years. 

Processes. — Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  con- 
tinued. 

Long  division  continued,  divisors  containing  not  more 
than  three  figures. 
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Teach  .simple  form  of  bill. 
Make  statements  for  problems. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginner's  Book  and  Sheldon *» 
Elementary  Arithmetic. 

(iEcxiRAPiiY. — Review  B,  fourth  week. 
North  America: 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Drainage. 
8.     Outline. 

4.  (71imat«. 

5.  Distribution  of  Vegetation. 
<).     Distribution  of  Animals. 

7.     Distribution  of  Minerals. 
H.     People. 

JL     Political  Divisions, 
l.'uited  States: 

1.  Location  and  boundaries. 

2.  Kxtent. 

.*>.      Advantages. 

-1.      Population. 

5.     Education. 

<*».      Religion. 

7.     (lovernmcnt. 

«"<.     History. 
Special  stu<ly  of  groups  of  sUites. 
Special  slu<ly  of  most  important  cities. 
Sec  ilctailcd  course. 

PiiVf^icAL  Ci  i/rriii:  and  Pnv.sioi.o<iV. — Exercii$et$  .same 
as  for  W  cla.-s.      Have  pupils  move  with  promptness  and  pre* 
cisioii  (lurin^r  exercises. 
The  Skin: 

1 .     Structure  and  utfcs, 
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* 

2.  Lses  of  perspiration ;  effects  if  perspiratory  glands 

are  closed. 

3.  Effect  of  exercise  upon  the  skin. 

4.  Hair  and  nails. 

5.  Bathing  and  care  of  skin. 
The  Clothing: 

1.  Value  of  cotton  clothing;  woolen. 

2.  Cleanliness  and  need  of  frequent  changing. 

3.  Bad  effects  of  tight  clothing. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2:  Copy-book  No.  2  B. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  drill  exercises.  Write  upper  half 
of  each  page  through  copy-hook  by  close  of  10th  week.  Com- 
plete book  by  close  of  19th  week. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  weeek. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy  book  when  the  page  is  finished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Mu8ic. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  term, 
the  division  of  the  beat  introduced.  Class  should  practice  all 
major  scales.     They  should  be  able  to  sing  chromatic  scales. 

Drawing. — (Same  as  B  Class,  Fourth  Grade.) 


B.  CLASS— FIFTH  GRADE. 

LAN(iUA(;i:. — Hyde's  Practical  Le.ssous  in  English,  No. 
1,  Part  II,  lessons  I  to  XXV,  incluj?ive.      Review  Part  I. 

Work  in  letter- writing  continued. 

Have  pupils  write  the  poem  on  page  ^0  from  dictation, 
giving  special  attention  to  punctuation.  Give  other  work  of 
;«imilar  nature, 
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Careful  attention  to  language  use<l  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions; correct  all  niistAkes. 

Daily  work  in  written  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the 
reading,  geography  and  history  lessons. 

In  this  written  composition  work,  pay  special  attention  to 
paragraphing. 
Rkadinu. — 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader — South  America. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 — South  America. 
Familiar  Animals   ^ind    their   Wild   Kindred,    com- 
pleted. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Part  I. 
Study  of  Hawthorne's  Life. 
Spelltng.— Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and  mean- 
ing of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reed*s  Word  Lessons,  lessons  1  to  52,  inclusive.  Special 
attention  to  the  work  in  phonics  and  the  diacritical  markings 
of  the  letters,  as  given  in  these  lessons. 

AuiTHMETic. — Notation  and  numeration  of  numbers 
through  three  periods. 

Addition,  subtraction,  mnlti]ilication  and  division  with 
common  proofs  and  names  for  terms. 

Fractions. — Review  all  previous  work. 

Teach  reduction  to  a  common  denominator,  obtain  com- 
mon denominator  bv  inspection. 

(rive  abundant  exercise  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  divjjfion  of  fracticms,  having  both  like  and  unlike 
(loncmiinators  tlirou^li  twentieths. 

Compound  Xumbors. — Review  tables  of  denominate  num- 
bers previously  tauglit  and  use  these  compound  numbers  in 
applied  problems.  Teach  rediiction  clescending  and  ascending, 
no  problem  to  contain  more  than  three  denominations. 
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Decimals. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  div- 
ision of  decimals. 

Give  only  simple  problems.  In  division  of  decimals  place 
the  quotient  above  the  dividend  and  make  the  divisor  a  whole 
Dumber. 

Percentage. — Use  rates  already  given  in  applied  problems 
in  first  case. 

Interest.; — Simple  interest,  time  expressed  in  years. 

Sample  form  of  bill. 

Make  statement»  for  problems. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  1  to  75, 
inclusive. 

Geography. — South  America  and  review.  See  detailed 
course  for  this  grade. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercises  in 
deep  breathing;  effects  on  the  body  and  practical  uses  of  deep 
breathing. 

•Teach  combined  movements  6f  the  body  and  the  arms. 
Knee  bending  and  all  elementary  exercises  of  Fourth  Grade 
in  review. 

See  detailed  course. 

Exercise: 

1.  Benefits  and  effects  of. 

2.  Value  of  out-door  sports. 
The  Heart: 

1.  Functions. 

2.  Veins,  arteries  and  capillaries. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. —  Practice-book  No.  2.     Copy-book  No.  3. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  movement  drill  exercises,  using 
muscular  movement,  be  sure  that  all  get  the  free,  easy  use  of 
the  forearm. 
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Write  upper  half  of   each   page  through  copj-book  hy 
<*lo8e  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 

Mark  each  paj^e  of  copy-book  when  the  page  ift  finished. 

Specimens  at  bo^rinning  of  each  month. 

Oive  frequent  tests  of  ripocd. 
^  Muftir. — Pupils  of  this  grade  should  unden^iland  the  *ig- 
natures  of  all  the  major  keys.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  write 
correctly  all  scales.  Test  exercises,  poge  1B7,  168,  169. 
Second  Music  Reader,  beating  time;  Time,  names  and  singing. 
More  varieties  of  time.     Begin  drill  in  steps  and  half-steps. 

Drawixc;. — No.  4  Drawing  H(K)k  for  pupils.  Prang's 
(•omplete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

Careful  and  continued  attention  to  the  three  {Subjects — 
Construction,  Representation  an<l  Decoration,  with  better  com- 
prehension of  principles  and  more  careful  execution. 

Special  and  repeated  dl-ill  in  observing  the  appearances  of 
rectangular  objects  and  the  representation  of  them. 

Historic  ornaments.     Mcmorv  exercise. 

Study  of  natural  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting  rosettes. 


A  (U.ASS— FIFTH  (iRADK. 

Lanciacjk. — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  com- 
pleted and  reviewed. 

Letter-writing  continue*!,  s]H»eial  attenti<m  given  to  the 
bodv  of  the  letter. 

How  to  write  a  receipt  for  money;  also  a  simple  promis- 
sory note. 
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Work  in  writing  poems  from  dictation  continued. 
Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions; errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition.      Reproduce  the  sub- 
stance of  what  has  been  read  or  taught  In  the  other  lessons. 

Special  attention  to  paragraphing  in  written  composition 
work. 

Reading; — 

Pcribner's  Geographical  Reader — Europe. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 — Europe. 
Eggleston's  First  Bc»ok  in  American  History — com- 
pleted. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
Study  of  Hawthorne's  Life. 

Spelling.^ — Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and  meaning 
of  all  new  words  which  occur  in  the  regular  lessons  in  other 
branches. 

Reed's  Word  Lehsons. — Review  work  of  preceding 
•zrade  and  advance  to  lesson  ^<5;  special  attention  to  phonics 
and  diacritical  market. 

Arithmetic. — Greatest  Common  Measure,  Least  Com- 
mon Multiple  and  Cancellation.  Wcntworth's  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic,  pp.  98  to  111.  Omit  exercise  67  until  A 
Sixth. 

Fractions. — All  operations,  denominators  not  to  exceed 
144. 

Compound  Numbers. — Continue  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing grade.  Teach  thoroughly  the  subtraction  of  dates  to  de- 
termine length  of  time. 

Decimals. — Finish  this  subject,  omitting  all  puzzling  and 
difficult  examples,  (rive  abundant  .simple  practice.  Went- 
worth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  76  to  9M. 
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Percentage. — Teach  each  •  case,  using  rates  already  men- 
tioned.    Use  decimal  form. 

Interest. — Simple  Interest,  time  expressed  in  jears  and 
months. 

Geography. — Europe  and  review.  See  detailed  course 
for  this  grade. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercises  same 
as  for  B  Class.  In  marching,  the  movements  should  be  made 
with  reference  to  military  precision,  thus  securing  an  erect  and 
proud  carriage  of  the  body.     See  detailed  course. 

Special  Senses: 

1.  Location  and  use. 

2.  Care  of. 

The  Bones: 

1.     Structure  and  use. 

2.-    Names  of  principal  divisions  of  skeleton,  number 
of  bones  in  each  division. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  joints. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writinc;. — Practice-book  No.  2.     Copy-book  Ko.  4. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  exer- 
cises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by  close 
of  tenth  week.  Comj)lete  co])y-book  by  close  of  nineteenth 
week . 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  page  is  completed. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  fre<juent  tests  of  s])ee(l. 

Music. — Sumo  as  Chiss  B.  Also,  the  class  should  be  able 
to  sing  any  piece  in  the  Second  Reader. 
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Drawing.— No.  5  Drawing  Book  for  pupils.  Prang's 
Complete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

More  careful  execution,  better  underetanding  of  principles 
required. 

Views  and  appearances  carefully  understood. 

Units  of  design  for  decorative  purposes  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. 

Study  of  natural  flowers  for  units  of  design. 

Cutting  and  pasting  of  rosettes,  on  p.  18. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise. 


B  CLASS— SIXTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Kinds  of  sentences,  and  rules  for  the  punc- 
tuation of  each  kind.  Parts  of  a  sentence,  subject  and  predi- 
cate.    Analysis  of  short,  simple  sentences. 

Forms  of  names,  how  to  writ^  them,  also  how  to  abbrevi- 
ate them. 

Letter- writing  continued.  How  to  write  a  receipt  for 
money;  also  a  promissory  note.  Teach  form  and  meaning  of 
a  check. 

Use  Reed  and  Kello^g's  One  Book  Course  in  English, 
lessons  1  to  18  inclusive,  in  connection  with  topics  studied. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all  recita- 
tions. 

For  Composition  Work,  have  pupils  reproduce  in  writing 
the  substance  of  the  lessons  in  (ieogriiphy,  History  and  Read- 
ing.    Special  attention  to  paragraphing. 

The  language  period  fur  at  least  two  days  in  the  week 
should  be  devoted  to  work  in  composition. 
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Scribner*s  Geographical  Reader — Asia. 

Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 — Asia. 

Living   Creatures  of   Water,   Land  and   Air — com- 
pleted. 

Hiawatha.     Study  of  Longfellow's  Life. 

Spelling. — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning  of 
new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Use  dictionaries,  and  teach  pupils  to  find  meaning  and 
pronunciation  of  words. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  85  to  116  inclusive. 

Arithmetic. — Common  Fractions. 

Review  carefully  all  previous  work,  and  finish  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Fractions.  Went  worth's  (irammar  School 
Arithmetic,  pp.  Ill  to  147. 

Compound  Xumbers. — Review  the  table  of  Denominate 
Numbers,  also  reduction,  ascending  and  descending,  and  use 
these  in  applied  problems  involving  two  reductions. 

Dcciinals. — Thorough  review  of  work  of  preceding  grade. 

IVrccMitngo. — Finish  Pfnentago  C without  its  varied  appli- 
c:itions\  thorough  drill  in  applied  problems,,  use  all  four  cases. 
I'sf  decimal  form  for  rates. 

Interest. — Simple  Interest,  time  expressed  in  years, 
months  and  days.     Simple  problems. 

(1k(m;i{.vi'IIv. — Asia  and  review.  See  detailed  course  for 
thi>  gra(h^ 

l*iivsirAJ.  ('ri/n  KK  and  Piivsiolcxiy. — Exercises  as 
given  in  (U'tailed  course.  Aim  at  cjiiality  rather  than  quantity 
in  the  regular  daily  drill.  ('Uulion  pupils  before  beginniug 
exercises  against  errors  in  the  execution  of  the  movements, 
ricrking   and    unnecessary    twisting    of    the    bodv  should   he 
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avoided.     Muscles  should  be  under  such  control  that  directions 
will  be  carried  out  easily  and  effectively. 

Digestion  of  food : 

1.  Appearance  of  stomach  before  digestion,  also  dur- 

inj^  digestion. 

2.  Circumstances  which  affect  digestion. 

8.     Kinds  of  food  and  value  of  a  mixed  diet. 
4.     Effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach, 
6.     Effects  of  tobacco  on  the  stomach. 
6.     Waste  and  repair  of  the  tissues, 
niustrations'from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3.     Copy-book  No.  5. 
First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  exercises. 
Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by  close 
i>f  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 
Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished. 
Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 
Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Mi:si(\ — This  class  should  begin  third  series  of  charts. 
They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  intervals  to  the  extent  of 
major  and  minor  seconds  and  thirds,  perfect  and  augmented 
fourths  and  perfect  and  diminished  fifths.  Difficult  modula- 
tion.    Graduallv  introduce  all  varieties  of  time. 

Drawing: — (Same  as  A  Class,  Fifth  Grade). 


A  CLASS— SIXTH  (JKADK. 

Language. — Agreement  of  subject  noun  and  predicate 
verb. 
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Teach  coinniou  proof- markH,  U8e  these  in  indicatiDg  cor- 
rections in  pupil's  work. 

Nouns  and  verbs  having  like  pronounciatioD  diBtinguished. 

Modified  subject  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences  contwi- 
ing  modified  subjects. 

Definition,  comparison,  choice  and  arrangement  of  adjec- 
tives. 

Modified  predicate  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences  con- 
taining modified  predicates. 

Definition',  comparison  and  use  of  adverbs. 

Review  of  parts  of  speech. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  Knglish. 
Lessons  19  to  3H  inclusive  in  connection  with  topics  studied. 
Review  B  sixth  work. 

Have  the  pupils  reproduce  in  writing  the  substance  of  the 
geography,  history  and  reading  lessons.  Develop  a  whole 
chapter  or  topic  in  one  composition. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the  week 
i«hould  be  devote<l  to  composition  work. 

IIkai)tn<;. — 

Soribner's  Geographical    Reader — Africa   and    Aus- 
tralia. 
Our  World  Reader,.  No.  1— Africa  and  Australia. 
Tonipkinson's  Life  of  Franklin. 
Foster's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Study  of  Lonirfellow's  Life. 

Si'iOLi.iNci. — (-areful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning  of 
now  words  in  all  leswons.  Have  pupils  use  dictionaries  and 
learn  to  find  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  117-148  inclusive. 
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Arithmetic. — Common  Fi-actions — Review  and  make  a 
wide  and  varied  application  of  fractions  to  practical  business 
problems.  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  147  to  156.  Selec- 
tions from  other  authors. 

Compound  Numbers. — All  operations.  Wentworth's  Arith- 
naetic,  pp.  155  to  171.     Carpeting,  papering  and  plastering. 

m 

Dccimak. — Review,  drill  thoroughly  on  the  figure  work 
after  the  reasons  are  clearly  understood. 

Percentage. — Application  to  Profit  and  Loss.  Use  great 
variety  of  simple  problems. 

Interest. — Simple  interest,  time  in  years,  months  and  days. 

(teooraphy. — Africa,  Australia  and  Oceanica. 

See  detailed  course  for  this  grade.     Review. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Continue  move- 
ments of  arms  and  feet.  Body  twisting  and  arm  stretching. 
Review  elementary  exercises,  aiming  at  promptness  and  grace 
in  execution. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Brain  : 

1.  Situation  and  use. 

2.  The  nervous  system  ;  likened  to  a  telegraphic 
system  of  communication.  The  brain,  the  cent- 
ral oflSce,  from  which  radiate  the  lines  or  nerves 
that  carry  messages  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  thus  directing  all  movements  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

Illustrations  from  chai*t. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3,  Copy-book  No.  (>. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  exer- 
vioes. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  of  copy-book  by  close  of 
tenth  week. 
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Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 
Mark  each  ])age  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished. 
Write  three  pages  in  practice -book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month, 
(five  frequent  tests  of  .speed. 

MrsK.'. — A,  E,  B,  minor  scajes.  Chromatic  scale.  Prac- 
tice  singing  accidentals. 

Drawing. — No.  4>  Drawing  Book  for  pupils.  Prelimin- 
arv  Manual  for  teacher's  use. 

Broader  scope  of  work  ;  better  understanding  of  principles 
and  their  application  ;  better  execution  and  more  independent 
work  from  pupils. 

Views  and  appearances  of  rectangular  objects  at  different 
angles. 

Special  attention  to  appearances.  Thorough  instruction 
and  careful  study  mutit  be  given. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise. 

Decorative  design.      Bordei*s. 

Working  drawings,  iigured. 


B  (^LASS— SEVP:XTH  CfRADE. 

LAN(irA(;E. — Phrase  modifiers,  analysis  of  simple  senten- 
ces containing  phrase  modi  tiers.  Arrangement  and  punctuation 
of  phrases. 

Ccmipound  subject  and  compound  predicate  ;  connection, 
punctuation  and  agreement. 

Tse  of  preposition,  conjunction  and  interjection. 

Special  work  in  business  forms  and  business  correspondence. 

Use  Reed  and  Kcllogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English 
Lessons,    j)}).    87    to  47    inclusive,  in  connection  with    topics 
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Studied.      Daily    reproduction   of    substance   of    Geography, 

History  and  Reading  lessons. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the   week 

should  be  devoted  to  work  in  compositions. 

Reading. — 

Rellogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  * 
Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes. — Jno%  Burroughs. 
Snow  Bound  and  Among  the  Hills. — Whittier. 
Study  Whittier's  life. 
Spelling  . — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning  of 
new    words   in   all    lessons.       Have   pupils   use    dictionaries. 
Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  149  to  180  inclusive. 

Arithmetic. — Common  Fractious. — Thorough  review  of 
the  entire  subject. 

Compound  Numbers. — Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  171 
to  203.  Connect  the  study  of  Longitude  and  Time  with  the 
review  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

Decimal  Fractions. — Review. 

Percentage. — Review  Profit  and  Loss.  Teach  Commis- 
sion and  Brokerage,  Insurance,  Taxes  and  Duties.  Went- 
worth's Arithmetic,  pp.  203  to  225.     Use  simple  problems. 

Interest. — Simple  Interest,  completed.  Wentworth's 
Arithmetic,  pp.  225  to  288. 

Geography. — Earth  as  a  Whole. — Review. 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Drainage. 

3.  Outline. 

4.  Climate. 

5.  Vegetation. 

6.  Animals. 

7.  Minerals. 

8.  People. 
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See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercises  of 
preceding  grade  in  different  combinations,  facings  and  turn- 
ings. 8ee  detailed  course.  Topic  for  essay:  The  Olympian 
(rames. 

Re^d  Kellogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Each  lesson  in'  this  i^ubject  should  be  preceded  by  a  clear  and 
thorough  explanation,  and  followed  by  such  questions  and  talks 
as  will  insure  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  by  the 
pupils. 

Writing. — Pracrtice-book  No.  3.     Copy-book  No.  7. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  exer- 
cises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by 
close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 
Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished. 
Write  three  pages  in  practice- book  to  one  in  copy-book. 
Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month, 
(live  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music. — Review  Sixth  (rrade  work,  and  take  a  little  in 
advance.  Pupils  shall  ac(|uire  one  additional  song  in  each 
major  key. 

I)uAWiN(;. — No.  7  Drawing  Book  for  pupils.  Prelimin- 
ary Manual  for  teacher's  use. 

Work  in  both  free-hand  and  instrumental. 
Instrumental  and  free-hand  drawing  must  be  kept  entirely 
(iiKtinct. 

Constant  drill  on  free  curved  movement. 

Draw  table  line  when  appearance  of      object  is  given. 
Blackboard  drawing. 
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Teach  and  practice  carefully  measuring  by  pencil  in  space. 
No  instrumental  work  except  in  construction. 
Representation  must  be  free-hand.     Independent  work  re- 
quired. 

Representation. — Appearance  of  form.     Picture  drawing. 
Effect  of  position  and  distance. 

Objects  must  not  be  moved  while  drawings  are  being  made. 
Pupils  must  keep  their  same  position  and  look  persistently  in 
one  direction  until  the  exercise  is  finished. 

Pupils  must  understand  the  principle  and  methods  given 
in  Manual,  pages  28  and  29. 

Handle  cube  and  square  prism  above  as  well  as  below  the 
eye. 

Models  must  be  made  for  pupils  to  study  from. 

Observation  of  models  by  the  class  as  a  unit,  cannot  be 
practiced  according  to  stated  conditions  with  only  one  model  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Level  of  the  eye,  convergence  of  receding  edges,  fore- 
sahortening  of  surfaces  when  viewed  obliquely,  must  he  care- 
fully studied. 

Decoration. — Study  of  bi-lateral  units  adapted  to  surface 
designs.     Application  of  units  to  borders. 

Historic  ornaments,  Greek,  Moorish  and  (lothic  styles. 
Connect  some  story  of  history  or  myth  of  literature  with  the 
drawing. 

Teach  the  derivation  of  the  oruament,  and  how  used. 

Pupils  should  be  required  once  a  week  to  make  or  cut  in 
any  material,  as  paper,  wood,  clay,  or  plaster,  the  geometric 
forms  and  objects  drawn  in  these  books.  Picture  making  or 
the  study  of  plant  forms  may  be  alternated  with  cutting  and 
making. 
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Collections   of   pupil's  work   iu  drawing  and  made-work 
should  bo  called  for  each  term. 


A  CLASS— SEVENTH  GRADE. 

LANGrA(4K. — Object  and  attribute  complements,  analysis 
of  simple  sentences  containing  object  and  attribute  comple- 
ments. 

Nominative  and  objective  forms  of  pronouns,  office  of  each. 
Noun  modifiers,  possessive  and  explanatory. 
Infinitives  and  participles,  avoid  difficult  constructions, 
lousiness  correspondence,  notes  checks  and  receipts. 
Notes  of  invitation,  acceptances,  regrets,  etc. 

I'se  Reed  and  Kellogg 's  One  Book  Course  in  English, 
lessons  48  to  HO  inclusive,  iu  connection  with  topics  studied. 
Review  previous  courses. 

Continue  work  iu  reproduction  of  history,  geography  and 
reading  lessous.  Aim  for  correct  and  rapid  writing,  limit  the 
time;  allow  for  this  work  in  reproduetiou. 

Work  for  logical  development  and  clearness  of  statement 
iu  composition  work.  Devote  at  least  two  language  periods 
each  week  to  coiui)o^itiou  writing. 

Review  the  topics  as  they  are  completed  in  the  different 
studies  by  means  of  these  written  compositions. 

RKAI)IN(i.-- 

A  History  of  the  Tnited  States  and  its  People. 

— Eggleston . 
(grandmother's  Storv  of  Hunker  Hill  and  other  Poem. 

— Holmer!, 

Studv  of  Holmes*  Life. 

Christmas  Carol . — Dickens, 


-.ft. 
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Spelling — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning  of 
new  words  in  all  lessons.  Have  pupils  make  daily  use  of 
dictionaries. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  181  to  212  inclusive. 

Arithmetic. — ^Practical  problems  involving  a  review  of 
Common  and  Decimal  Fractions  and  Compound  Numbers. 

Trade  Discount. — Explain  clearly  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  Commercial  Discount.  Give  abundant  exercise  in  great 
variety  of  problems.  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  238  to  240. 
Use  other  authors. 

Review  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission  and 
Brokerage,  and  Taxes  and  Duties. 

Interest. — Teach  Compound  Interest  and  review  Simple 
Interest.  Omit  Annual  Interest.  Wentworth's,  pp.  243  to 
246. 

Simple  Proportion. — Develop  the  principals  of  Simple 
IVoportion.  Finish  the  subject  as  presented  in  Wentworth's 
Arithmetic,  pp.  254  to  260. 

Geography. — Political  geography. 
See  detailed  course. 

1.  Political  divisions. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Religion. 

4.  Occupations. 

5.  Commerce. 

6.  Special  study  of  Michigan. 

7.  Review  of  United  States. 

8.  Special  study  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, France,  Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan,  Egypt 
and  Brazil. 

Physical  Cuiturk  — Review  first  series.  Teach  differ- 
ence betweep  Sw^(Jish  and  American  military  facings, 
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See  detailed  course 

Topic  for  essay  :  The  Education  of  the  Spartan  Youths. 

WRiTiNCi. — Practice-book  No.  13. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  exer- 
cisL^s. 

Miscellaneous  writing.  Notes,  Receipts,  Orders,  Drafts 
Checks,  Business  Letters,  etc. 

Specimens  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

MuHic. — Same  as  class  B. 

Drawing. — (Same  as  B  Class,  Seventh  Grade.) 


B  CLASS— EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Language. — Teach  the  kinds  of  sentences  ;  simple,  com- 
pound and  complex  ;  also  the  difPei-ent  kinds  of  clauses. 

Avoid  involved  constructions.  Teach  how  to  combine 
statements. 

Classes  of  nouus,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs  and 
conjunctions.  Use  Reed  and  Kellogg 's  One  Book  Course  in 
Knglish.  Lessons  75  to  84  inclusive,  in  connection  with  topics 
studied.     Review  briefly  previous  course. 

Continue  business  forms,  special  attention  to  form  of  draft. 

(/ontinue  work  in  reproduction  of  lessons  in  History,  Geog- 
raj)hy,  Reading,  etc. 

Thought  analysis  of  written  compositions,  take  selectioD^ 
which  are  read,  notice  how  the  thoughts  are  grouped  and 
arranged  into  paragraphs,  Hud  heads  for  paragraphs,  make  a 
synopsis  of  the  whole  composition. 

Before  writing  an  original  composition  construct  a  frame- 
work  for  the  same,  learn  to  develop  a  theme  logically. 
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About  half  the  language  time  should  be  given  to  this  work 
in  composition.     Train  pupils  to  express  themselves  clearly  and 
rapidly  in  written  language. 
Reading. — 

Evangeline . — Lon  gf ello  w . 
Sketch  Book. — Irving. 
A  study  of  Irving's  life. 

Reading  of  poems  commemorating  events  in  Revolu- 
tionary Period,    connect   reading    with    work    in 
history. 
Civics  for  Young  Americans. — W.  M.  Giffin. 
Spelling. — Use  dictionaries  to  find   pronunciation   and 
meaning  of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reed*s  Word  Lessons,  lessons  213  to  238  inclusive. 
Arithmetic. — Bank    Discounts. — Teach    this    subject 
thoroughly.     Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  233  to  237.     Omit 
True  Discount.     Partial  Payments  is  of  less  importance,  and 
less  time  may  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Trade  Discount. — Review  this  subject  thoroughly. 
Stocks,  Bonds  and  Exchange. — Wentworth's  Arithmetic, 
pp.  247  to  254. 

Interest. — Thorough  review,  drill  on  shortest  methods  of 
making  calculations. 

Proportion  and   Partnership.     Wentworth's   Arithmetic, 
pp.  254  to  266. 

History  and  Government. — 

History   and    Government    of    the    United     States 

through  the  Revolutionary  Period. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  and  Government  Manual. 
Physical.    Culture. — Combine    arm    movements    with 
body  bendings.     Teach  stepping  and  swaying  exercises. 
See  detailed  course. 
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Importance  of  systematic  exercise,  effects  of  the  same  upon 
the  brain. 

Essay:  Comparison  and  contrast  of  the  education  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  Youths. 

Writin(}. — Same  as  A.  Seventh  (rrade. 

Mcsic. — All  major  and  minor  scales  understood.  All 
difficulties  in  time  understood  at  a  glance.  Three  and  four 
part  singing.     Drill  in  exercises  still  necessary. 

Drawing. — No.  8  Drawing  Book  for  pupils.  Preliminary 
Manual  for  teacher V  use. 

A  collection  of  work,  consisting  of  drawings  and  made- 
work  should  be  called  for  each  term  in  this  grade. 

Construction. — Geometric  views,  working  drawings,  devel- 
opment of  patterns,  sections,  problems  in  plane  geometry, 
drawing  to  a  scale. 

Work  both  free-hand  and  instrumental. 

Three  dimensions  expressed  by  two  or  more  drawings. 

Dotted  lines  for  transferring  measurements,  dash  lines  for 
invisible  edges,  dot  and  dash  lines  for  centre  lines,  and  full 
lines  for  all  outlines  and  visible  edges. 

Result  lines  in  geometric*  work  should  be  uniform,  sharp 
black  lines. 

In  instrumental  drawing  there  should  be  no  erasing,  uo 
piecing  or  patching  of  lines. 

When    pupils   change   from    free>hand   to    instrumental 

work,  teachers    must   see  that    the   sharpening   of   pencils  is 

« 
changed  to  a  wed^re  shape. 

Represontaticm. — Appearance  of  form,  composition,  foliage 
from  nature,  ofToct  of  ^)sition  and  distance,  convergence  of  re- 
coding  edges  or  lines,  foreshortening  of  surfaces,  the  level  of 
the   eve  considered.     All  work  must  be  free-hand,  and  new 
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principles  should  be  studied  at  black-board  before  drawing  in 
books  ;  graduation  of  lines  to  represent  nearness  and  distance. 

The  three  dimensions  expressed  in  one  drawing. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  look  at  things. 

Objects  must  not  be  moved  while  drawing. 

Pupils  must  not  change  their  position,  but  look  persistently 
in  one  direction  until  the  drawing  is  finished. 

The  principles  of  the  perspective  given  on  pages  28  and  29 
of  Manual,  should  be  carefully  developed. 

Teach  the  terms  horizon  line,  vanishing  point.  Edges 
must  not  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  table  line.  Con- 
tinue  to  practice  pencil  measurement  in  space.  Insist  upon 
pupils  sighting  lengths  and  distances  while  drawing. 

Frequent  sketches  of  objects  at  home  should  be  ])repared 
by  pupils. 

Decoration. — Historic  ornaments,  Egyptian,  Greek   and 

Gothic  styles ;  natural  growth  in  plants  for  conventionalized 

units,  modification  of  bi-lateral  units  by  curves  obtained  from 

a  study   of  nature,   principles  of  decorative  design,  original 

arrangements. 

Teachers  must  seek  to  make  pupils  conscious  of  the  need 

of  certain  principles  in  good  ornament  in  order  to  satisfy  the 

eye. 

In  teaching  historic  ornament,  awaken  interest  by  relating, 
if  possible,  a  story  of  history  or  myth  of  literature.  Give 
the  period  of  its  use,  and  its  location  on  map. 

All  good  ornament  possesses: 

1 .  Order,  which  is  produced  by  arrangement  of  parts. 

2.  Rhythm,  which  is  produced  by  repetition  of  parts. 

3.  Symmetry,  which  is  produced  by  balance  of  parts. 

4.  Proportion,  which  is  produced  by  inequality  of 

parts. 
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5.  Contrast,  which  is  produced  by  variety  of  parti. 

6.  Intricacy,  which  is  produced  by  subtlety  of  parti*. 

7.  Brea<lth,  which  is  produced  by  union  of  parts. 

8.  Stability,  which  is  produced  by  union  of  parts. 
\).  Repose,  which  is  produced  by  harmony  of  parts. 

There  are  three  original  styles  in  ornament,  all  others  are 
only  modifications  of  these: 

1,  Egyptian;  2,  (Ireek;  3,  Saracenic. 


A  C:L ASS— EIGHTH  (JRADE. 

Langtaue. —  Review  capitalization  and  punctuatioD. 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English,  lessons  122, 
123  and  124. 

Letter- writing  reviewed  and  continued.  One  Book  Course 
in  English,  pp.  286  to  292. 

Modifications  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Reed  and  Kellogg'* 
One  Book  Course,  lessons  85,  88,  1)0,  91,  92,  93,  98,  lOL 
102,  103  and  107. 

Business  correspondence  and  business  forms  reviewed  ami 
continued;  advertisements,  telegrams,  etc. 

Review  work  of  sixth,  seventh  and  B  eighth  grade.s. 
Much  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  suitable  selections,  classify  the  words  and  phrases,  notice 
their  use,  etc.  I'se  the  text  hook  for  reference  rather  than 
for  recitation. 

Special  attention  given  to  work  in  composition  in  this 
grade. 

Continue  thought  analysis  of  chosen  selections. 

Connect  the  work  in  original  composition  with  the  review 
of  topics  in  history,  government  and  literature. 
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Reading. — 

The  American  Citizen. — Dole. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Spelling. — Use  dictionaries  to  find  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons.  Lessons  239,  240,  241,  246,  247, 
248,  25*3,  264.  255,  258,  259,  260,  265,  266,  267,  270,  271, 
272,  273,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  285,  286  and  287,  with  a 
review  of  all  that  is  possible  of  work  of  previous  classes. 

Arithmetic. — Square  Root,  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp. 
266  to  270. 

Mensuration,  pp.  278  to  292. 

Miscellaneous  problems  and  general  review  of  entire  course. 

History  and  Government. — History  and  Covernment 
of  the  United  States,  completed.     Barnes*  Brief  History. 

Physical  Culture. — Exercises  of  second  series  and  re- 
view of  all  movements  of  preceding  grade. 

See  detailed  course. 

Essay  :  Educational  Advantages  of  American  Young 
People. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  I  herewith  submit  a  Financial  State- 
ment showing  receipts  and  disbursements  of  money  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1892  ;  a  statement^of  amounts  expended 
during  the  said  period  for  the  different  schools  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  a  recapitulation  of  the  expenditures,  and  a  schedule  of 
public  school  property  and  its  value  on  June  30,  1892  : 

BUILDING   FUND. 

Receipts, 

Bonds |;150,000  00 

Temporary  loan  from  Gteneral  Fund  5,825  96 

Interest  on  daily  balances 2,298  80 

Taxes.   1890 809  «8 

Warrant  covered  back 15  55 

Taxes,  1889 1  33 

158,845  82 

Disbursements. 

Overdraft  July  Ist.  1891 %  15.752  45 

Paid  for  new  building 49.203  93 

Repaying  of  loans  16.825  32 

Paid  for  real  estate 9,860  00 

Interest  on  overdraft 1 98  67 

91,340  37 


• 


Balance  June  30th.  1892 $  67.605  45 
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REPAIR  FUND. 

Receipts, 

Interest  on  daily  balances t       471  92 

Citytaxes.  189() 854  18 

•*      *•        1889 27 

Primary  school  money 4,046  00 

City  taxes,  1891 30,589  08 

Miscellaneous  sources 85  85 

$  a5,496  W 

DisbursementB, 

Overdraft.  July  1st.  1891 $      267  44 

Paid  for  interest  on  overdraft 27  40 

material 3,974  02 

labor 6,631  88 

llepaying  note 5,971  98 

loan  to  General  Fund 5,000  00. 

21,872  72 

Balance  June  30th,  1H92 $  18,624  08 

SALARY  FUND. 

ReceipU, 

City  taxes,  1891   $302,929  92 

Interest  on  daily  balances 4,890  1 7 

Primary  school  money 92,582  19 

City  taxes,  1S9() 3,932  48 

'•       '•        1889 2  57 

Miscellaneous  sources 95  00 

$404,432  n 

Dinbursnuetits, 

Overdraft  July  Ist.  1891 $  13,048  47 

Interest  on  overdraft 97  84 

SuperinU?ndent 3.999  96 

Secretary 2,499  96 

Supervisor 1 ,999  92 

Teachers 359,372  63 

Janitors 33,052  87 


■ 
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Sub.  janitors 119  80 

Attorney 999  96 

Clerk  in  Superintendent's  office 625  00 

"   Secretary's  office 900  00 

"   Supervisor's  office 666  59 

Repayment  of  note 9,258  02 

426,636  02 

Ovenlraft  July  1st,  1892 t  22,208  69 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Receipts 

From  balance  June  80th,  1891     $    6.812  08 

Taxe8forl891  27,996  06 

From  Primary  School  Fund 8,558  09 

Repair  Fund  to  repay  loan 5,000  (K) 

BuOding  Fund  to  correct  error 1,057  81 

•'     Citytaxes,  1890 449  45 

Interest  on  daily  balances 220  72 

aty  taxes.  1889 J^H 

Miscellaneous  sources 684  92 

Building  Fund  to  repay  loan 16,825  82 

|;  67,549  :w 

Di)*bur8evienfif. 

Paid  for  fuel $  18.908  57 

Temporary  loan  to  Building  Fund 16,855  15 

Paid  for  supplies 10,755  86 

miscellaneous 6,859  59 

furniture 8,882  78 

census \..  2,151  94 

printing  and  stationery 2,621  81 

rent 1,629  16 

"   interest  on  overdraft 9  65 

$  6:^,624  46 

Balance  July  Ist,  1892 ^    8,924  87 

BOOK  OF  REFERKNCE  AND  APPAUATrs  FUND. 

Balance  July  1st,  1891 it       2(58  07 
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Receipts, 

Tuition  fees |    1,373  42 

Interest  on  daily  balances 25  41 


Disbur8emenUs. 

Supplies $       267  23 

Printing  and  stationery 150  35 

Apparatus 8  55 

l^bate  of  tuition 9  60 


raw  88 

$     1,666  9(1 


435  7S 


Balance  June  «Oth,  1892 $    1,281  IT 


secretary's  contingent  fuhd. 

Balance  July  1st,  1891 $       2U0  (N) 

Disbursements none 

Balance  June  80th,    18892 f       200  00 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLS. 


BAGLEY  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $4,450  00 

Janitor 420  00 

Coal 248  36 

Labor. 109  58 

Lumber 39  29 

Wood ,...  17  10 

Water  tax 12  00 

Repairing  roof 1  71 

Blacksmithing 1  65 

Expressing 1  00 

Total $  5.800  69 

BAR8T0W  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $10,295  00 

Janitors 720  00 

Coal : 488  87 

Labor 17182 

Lumber 48  25 

Wood 32  88 

Water  tax 25  00 

Kindling 19  50 

Hardware 8  85 

Dampers 4  84 

ICindergartcn  chairs 4  (M) 

Tuning  piano 3  00 

E  ^pressing 2  00 

Fittings 10 

Total $11,824  06 
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Teacher 

BKLLEVUE  SCHOOL. 

i 

3,()75  OU 

Janitor  . , 

'•••*▼ 

340  00 

Wood 

96  6:^ 

Labor 

42  9(t 

Woter  lax 

6O0 

Lumber 

5M) 

Kindling 

430 

Tin  work 

200 

P^xprcssinfiT 

190 

TcaminiF 

100 

• 

Total...   . 

$  2.475  42 

Teachers 

NEW  BELLEVTTE  SCHOOL. 

....  i 

800  (Ml 

Janitor 

■  •  •  •    ▼ 

150  00 

Labor 

89  85 

Coal 

51  ott 

Wood 

• 

!S3li 

Teaming 

»1 

Total 

A 

1,114  4.1 

Tfiii'lifirc 

BELLEFONTAINE 

SCHOOL. 

t 

(i  'K^  *)() 

Janitors 

» 

T 

tMT.V* 

Coal     

3r)9  4T 

Labor , 

^ 

189  ($9 

Worni 

27  «> 

Reoairinir  roof. . 

21  IM 

Water  tax 

20  00 

Kindlinir    

12  rio 

Kxpressini; 

5  *» 

Cliiiibinir  Dole. . . 

.1  IH» 

Ollice  chair 

4-l<» 

Lumber 

4  14 

Fittings , 

:V. 

Total 

i" 

7404  t; 
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BERRY  SCHOOL. 

rt  McLeod,  for  site |  6,150  00 

H.  Chandler  &  Co  .  for  building 5.000  (K) 

I.  D.  Smead  &  Co..    "        "         2,176  00 

Labor...     ; 1»4  62 

Fittings 6  97 

Total 11 8. 527  59 

BISHOP  SCHOOL. 

Teachers *18,918  62 

Janitor 1,187  11 

Coal 

Mason  work 

Labor • 

Lumber 

Gas 

Watertox 

Shades 

Repairing  plaster : . . 

Wood 

Kindling 

Substitute  janitor 

Fittings ^ 

Tuition  Rebate 

Repairing  boiler 

Flue  cleaner 

Hardware 

Expressing  .   

Tar  paper 

Stovepipe 

Wire  

Total 117.888  91 

BKOWNSON  SCHOOL 

Teachers if;  8,265  (H) 

Janitor 420  (H) 

{)oa] 22«  «.) 


940 

18 

478  Of) 

437 

14 

99  82 

82  80 

45  00 

39  10 

33 

75 

26 

78 

11 

00 

10 

(N) 

1 

08 

4 

SO 

8 

20 

8  (K» 

•> 

58 

1 

m 

1 

50 

70 

85 
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Labor W  e:i 

Watertax  »»  W 

Wood 1647 

Kindling    7  ."i(» 

Lumber T  48 


4:?0(irt 

99:)(( 

98  1(» 

22 »; 

I2rti 

S()0 

2«i 

Total $4008-28 

CAMPBELL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  3.90."i  iW 

Janitor 

Labor  

Wood    

Lumber 

Water  tnx 

Kindergarten  chairs 

Expressing 

Total $4.5««28 

CASS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers ♦1«.71<»  l» 

Janitor L.iiHMHi 

Stone  walk 42H  ;2 

I^abor •.      4<».>  W 

Germicide    - 202  ."jii 

Repairing  boiler 61  (>9 

Coal 529  .S3 

Lumber ;r  44 

Water  tax A5  W 

Wood H2  Vi 

Fittings 13  W 

Repairing  roof IS  2^» 

Kindling  11  (Ml 

Repairing  plaster 10  i'l 

Lawn  Mower 7  2-'> 

Teaming 5  00 

Hardware 4  95 

Kindergarten  chairs ' 4  *1 


1 

88 

1 

25 

1 

(K5 

85 

% 

25 

20 
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aiding 

cksmithiiig 

pressing 

»ket : 

.11  paper 

tiogs 

Total $20.015  98 

CHANEY  SCHOOL. 

ichcrs |;  3,585  00 

i  tor 420  00 

il 

)or 

ter  lax  

»od 

idling 

nber 

^ings 

Total I  4. 274  00 

CLAY  SCHOOL. 

cbers I  5,576  37 

itor 540  00 

il 275  29 

>or 47  01 

)airing  Rw)f 

ter  tax . . 

od % 

idling 

nbing  Pole 

Total |;  6,529  35 

CLTXTOX  SCHOOL. 

x^hers $  5,445  00 

iter 600  00 

il 357  86 

)or 201  60 


228  52 

46  18 

18  00 

16  a5 

9  00 

4  60 

1  40 

31 

88 

25 

00 

16  80 

12 

00 

5 

(K) 
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Repairine  gutters 

Wood 

Water  tax 

Kindling 

Tuning  piano 

Hose 

Climbing  pole  . . . 

Fittings 

Chloride  of  lime. . 

Halyanis 

Hardware 

Paint 

Sand 


5d58 

8»M 

16(10 

12  (N) 

11  25 

6  13 

5  (N) 

2  77 

1  41 

72 

45 

3S 

35 

Total $  «,T54  29 

CRAFT  SCHOOL. 

W.  H.  Holland  &  Sons,  building  ad(iition $  5.047  48 

A.  Grant,  building  addition 2.6(50  5() 

Teachers 2.575  «0 

I.  D.  Sme^id  &  Co.,  heating  apparatus 1  870  IW 

Paving  Vinewood  Ave 

Labor 

Janitor 

(^)al 

Lumber 

Wood 

Hardware 

Water  tax • 

Kxpressing 

Total (513,428  18 

CrSTER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers f;  1,160  0ft 

Janitor 165  ftO 

Labor 60  98 

Coal 51  5<l 

W(K)<1 42  «(» 


ii^w 

372  79 

306  (Ni 

104  41 

59  52 

23  m 

10  62 

8  m 

1  m) 
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Repairs 29  55 

Water  tax 8  00 

Kindling «  00 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

Express 1  (H) 

Total I  1,526  18 

DICKINSON  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,572  50 

Janitors 540  00 

Coal 332  80 

Labor 49  71 

Wood 17  25 

Water  tax 16  00 

Cauldron 15  (M) 

Teacher's  desk 11  75 

Climbing  pole 10  00 

Kindlhig 9  (m) 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  (M) 

Tuning  piano 2  (Ml 

Lumber 1  95 

Expressing so 

Fittings 59 

Total $  5,583  35 

DUFFIELD  SCHOOL 

Teachers sjl  1 ,  24 1  75 

Janitor Hio  (H) 

Coal  mn  39 

Paving  Macomb  Street 436  12 

I^bor 351  44 

Brick 71  50 

Water  tax 40  00 

Wood 27  37 

Lumber 22  10 

Kindling is  oo 

Sand,  etc 13  09 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Teaclicrs $  S.TTo  <W 

Janitor 420  W» 

l»iiviiig  Pin(*  Street »24  12 

C(  m  1  2.  w  H4 

Lftbor 164  W 

Wood 16  «5 

Water  tax 12  «» 

Halyards 7  «i 

Lumber 5  70 

('limbing  pole 3  (W 

Paints 4  47 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  <)0 

Tin  work 1  W 

Expressing 1  3U 

Total $  4.997  02 

GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Teachers |  1 .740  00 

Janitor 806  00 

W(M)d nw  01 

Labor 69  43 

Water  tax lU  W 

Lumber 6  .*>» 


'I' 


Total ((  2.241  «W 

GUATJOT  SCHOOL. 

Janitor ^  4.'»  (Ml 

Labor 20  1« 

Luinoer 1  96 

re.irni!!  ii; •"»•) 


'■^ 


'I' 


n.lal 41  «7  .)U 

HANiOCK  S(MI()()L. 

W.  H.  Hollamls*.V:  .S.ns ^  6..V>3  »» 

(ieo.    Kvers(»n 4,276  40 
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Teachers 2,275  00 

S.  D.  Smead  &  Co 1,984  53 

Labor 430  57 

Janitor 306  00 

Coal .'...; 141  64 

Inspector 72  00 

Fittings 45  88 

Wocxi 1 0  95 

Kindling  9  00 

Water  tax .•.  8  00 

Repairing  look 50 


Total  $16,063  77 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers  $84,278  00 

Janitor 1,500  00 

Coal ! 858  16 

Labor   ', 616  98 

Electric  light  wiring 453  01 

Science  fund 892  86 

Gas 808  01 

Graduating  exercises 218  <2 

Electric  current 195  98 

Repairing 132  32 

Printing 131  40 

Paper  and  stationery 123  38 

Wood 54  76 

Hardware !  37  50 

Lumber 30  05 

Water  tax 25  00 

Shades ^ 24  50 

Flap 20  (M) 

Kindling 16  (K) 

Mason  Work 14  57 

Laundrying 12  00 

Teaming 11  40 

Cleaning  carpets 6  10 

Dusters 6  67 


5 

iX) 

2 

6J< 

1 

00 

Wl 

on 
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Climbing  polo 

Fittings 

Book  Binding ^ 

Blacksmithing 

Freight 

Total $«9.4«5  90 

HOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 

Teachers : f  9.025  00 

Janitor. . . . ' 750  00 

Coal . .  343  ft) 

Labor 221  46 

Water  tax  25  00 

Lumber 1«  59 

Gas 17  21 

Kindling ^ 12  W 

Fittings    4  6T 

Express... 2  W^ 

Gasket S5 

Han1w;in» 23 


'         Total   $10,421  M 

HlHBAHl)  S(  HOOL. 

Teachers )|i  4.425  Oi» 

.lanitor 

Coal 

Labor 

Lumber 

Wood 

Water  tax 

Kindlinir 

Manlwiin' 

Kxpn-ssiiiiT 

Total $  5.20«'W 

IHVI\(;  .sc:ii()()L. 

f 

TeaelHTs.  .  .  5^10.387  5<i 

.lanitor  750  00 


420  00 

207  82 

77  56 

25  56 

23  a") 

12  Oti 

\)  00 

4  2«» 

1  (Nl 

• 
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pok* 


lino. 


ling 


542 

15 

211 

08 

80  m 

29  67 

25 

00 

21 

75 

12 

00 

5 

00 

2 

10 

1 

85 

1 

5() 

07 

62 

55 

35 

il 4;l2,in>2  40 

JACKSON  SCHOOL. 

$  4.646  87 

Hertz,  Talhnan  C(k.  dow  l)uil(lin«,' :j.732  05 

jroodcll,  new  building 1,JJ55  60 

id  &  Co.,  new  building 1,319  35 

building l,()57  81 

llcr,  new  building 1.012  91 

,  new  building 7U8  (H) 

nell,  new  building 689' Ui) 

r  building 557  49 

V 511  (X) 

aid,  new  building 291  50 

289  28 

235  50 

168  93 

new  building 114  (M) 

k  Truinbly.  new  buildini; \40  10 

t  Co.,  new  building I(i3  16 

:)uildinir 7n  00 

<18  41 
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Hardware 

Water  tax 

Curtains 

Rubber  Matting 

Hose 

Surveying     . . 

Kindling 

W.  Barrow  . . . . 

Expressing 

Climbing  Pole  . 
Mason  Work  . . , 


36  ao 

36  00 

29  29 

27  74 

12  65 

12  00 

7  50 

7  17 

5  95 

5  00 

2  42 

Total $17,285  83 

JEFFERSON  SCHOOL. 

•  Teachers $11,871  00 

Janitors 

Paving  Selden  Avenue 

Coal .♦ 

Labor  

Wood 

Water  tax 

Lumber 

Kindling 

Climbing  pole 

Tuning  piano 

Fittings 

Staitionery 

Exj)ress 

Repiiiring 

Blacksmithin;^ 

Total $13,893  22 

JOHNSTON  SCHOOL. 

TcacbtTs $  2,065  00 

Janitor 306  00 

Pavinir 226  92 

Coal 130  19 


810- 00 

467  11 

443  88 

190  98 

27  80 

25  00 

21  20 

12  00 

10  00 

4  .)t) 

440 

2  50 

2  80 

So 

25 
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Labor 47  76 

Lumber 15  47 

Wood 1141 

Water  tax 8  (K) 

Total 4:  2.810  75 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,529  25 

Janitor ^...  60000 

Coal 404  25 

Labor 78  05 

Water  tax '. 25  00 

Kindling : 12  00 

Wood 11  04 

Lumber 8  06 

Repairing 7  50 

Fittings 5  79 

Elindergarten  chairs  4  00 

Tuning  piano 4  00 

Expressing 70 

Blacksmithing 35 

ToUl $  5.(589  99 

LIVERNOIS   SCHOOL. 

Teachers I  1 ,  335  00 

Janitor 180  00 

Labor ' 156  60 

Wood 81  00 

Repairing 28  50 

Lumber 19  94 

Expressing 10  60 

Water  tax 5  00 

Climbing  pole ^  5  (M) 

Fittings 87 

Total J^  1 ,  ^22  5 1 
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McKINSTRY  SCHOOL. 

Teachers (  8,4«8  00 

Janitor 540  00 

Coal    : 238  10 

Labor l-Hi.W 

Wo(Kl 109  .W 

Lumber 46  99 

Cleaning  Vault 40  S3 

Fittings ^ 26  88 

Teacher's  desk 24  UO 

Water  tax 16  00 

Repairing 6  90 

Climbing  pole 5  <X) 

Teaming 3  80 

Kindling 8  00 

Castings 1  20 

Hardware 75 

Blaoksmithing 25 

Total $  4,664  12 

MIAMI  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,370  0J» 

Janitor 780  0(» 

Coal    208  2:? 

Labor 156  6H 

Gas S5  8<» 

Kcpairing 73  37 

Water  tax 50  00 

Mas(^n  work 47  82 

Telephone 42  (W 

Fixtures 29  49 

\V .  >(  K 1 ^      2 1  93 

Lumlier 21  5<) 

Lauiidrv 18  lX> 

1  lardware 16  08 

Ivindliiig 18  50 

Printing 12  W 
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»  pipe 8  85 

U , 6  50 

•nery ., 5  25 

tory 5  0() 

issing.     ...   J. .  8  10 

Total $  6,052  10 

NEWBERRY  SCHOOL. 

era I  6,640  00 

)r. 


I 

lere'  desks 

r  tax 

jrgarlen  chairs * 

ig  piano 

•otal %  7,986  20 

NICHOLS   SCHOOL. 

lers %  4,T(M)  00 

)t 


720  00 

871  28 

101  37 

98  55 

24  00 

20  00 

K  00 

3  00 

42t)  (H) 

222 

87 

76  89 

16 

20 

12 

(H) 

9 

(M) 

4 

12 

r  tax 

ing 

gs •« 

'otal ^  5.461  (JH 

NOUVELL   SCHOOL. 

lers :>  H,457  50 

)r 770  00 

628  80 

• 226  64 

Kjr 187  59 

:  Assessraent 107  22 
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Wood 

Water  tax.   . . 

Kindling 

Chairs 

Hardware 

Tuning;  piano. 

Sand 

Express 

Blacksmithing 
Gaskets 


25  09 

24  00 

12  00 

434 

360 

2  00 

1  40 

I  00 

50 

35 

Total ;....  $10,452  08 

JOUS  OWEX  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  5,400  00 

Janitor 

Coal .• 

Labor 

Lumbee * 

Water  tax 

Wood  

Kindling 

liepairing 

Xails 

Fittings 

Tuning  piano  

Ex  press 

Total $6.639  17 

PALMKH   SCHOOL. 

Tcac'licrs t  3.721  25 

S(!hicl)lo  &  SliclTulv.  new  bnildinir 1,485  70 

Seats 1.073  20 

Labor 558  65 

Jjinitor 430  50 

Jas.  Cornell,  now  building   9$o  25 

Paving  Ilorton  Avenue   871  00 

S.  I).  Sineac!  iV:  Co  .  he  itiui:  apparatus 330  00 


500  OO 

384  84 

244  14 

39  79 

16  00 

21  75 

12  «» 

•  5  OO 

1  70 

1  65 

1  50 

80 
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Coal 301  H4 

W.  H.  Hollands,  mason  work 282  (M) 

Lumber 171  90 

Insp«  cling 144  00 

A.  Rolm  &  Co.,  ironwork 118  15 

Bell 78  00 

Calnon  &  Goodcll,  painting 67  00 

Cast ings ; 49  48 

Smith  &  McDonald,  stonework 49  50 

Detroit  Cornice  &  Slate  Co,  roofing 44  40 

Rubber  matting '. 86  ^5 

Curtains 84  04 

Hardware 29  75 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood 16  4H 

Stone  work 18  70 

Hose 12  65 

Fittings 10  94 

Expressing 10  85 

Kindling 9  00 

Teaming 5  88 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  (K) 

Totjil   4;  9,880  81 

PITCIIEK  SCHOOL. 

Teachers Jji  8,800  87 

Janitor 750  00 

Coal '. 402  98 

lAhoT 169  80 

Water  tax 24  <H) 

Plumbing .' 18  50 

Kindling 10  00 

Repairing 9  90 

Kindergarten  chairs 8  00 

Fittings 8  8<> 

Lumber 8  (M> 

Teaming 2  iM) 

Total •. . .  .$10,208  TO 
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POTTER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  8,704  T.") 

Janitor 420  00 

Coal 308  77 

Labor 84  16 

Water  tax 18  00 

Wood 10  »:» 

Kindling T  50 

Chairs 5  34 

Climbing  pole j o  00 

Expressing 1  00 

Total *  4.416  47 

ROBERTS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers f  8,68T  50 

Janitor 540  00 

Coal 274  70 

Teacher's  desk 34  00 

Labor 28  26 

Cauldron 15  0(» 

Wood 11  03 

Kindling 7  35 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  00 

Total (  4.586  74 

lUSSKLL   SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4.81U  W» 

Janitor 540  00 

Coal 269  45 

Labor 104  07 

Lumber 65  53 

Wood 16  49 

Water  tax 16  00 

Kindling 9  00 

E.xpnss 1  00 

Total .  .  .• $  5,331  56 
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TAPPAN  SCHOOL. 

Teachers 1511,033  14 

Janitor 1.060  00 

Paving '. 670  00 

Coal 559  48 

Labor 205  33 

Opening  Marantette  St 164  50 

Water  tax. .' 35  00 

Repuiring 12  30 

Hose 12  00 

Kindling 12  00 

Express 4  55 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  00 

Lumber 3  30 

Fittings 2  78 

Hardware 2  55 

Tuning  piuno 2  00 

Cement 1  14 

Flue  Scraper 1  00 

Total ♦13,785  07 

TILDEN  SCHOOL. 

Teachers ^  8.563  00 

Janitor 720  00 

Coal 360  79 

Labor 62  25 

Bills  incurred  on  account  of  fire 53  90 

Water  tax 25  00 

Wood ; 16  35 

Kindling 12  00 

Chairs •  .  4  95 

Tuning  piano 3  00 

Express 1  80 

Paint 1  10 

Hardware 50 

Oil 50 

Total I  9.825  14 
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TliAINIXG  SCHOOL. 

Teacburs |  4.63rr«K» 

Graduatiug  exeroisH^s '. 33  97 

Ribbon «  2s 

Chairs •  »  UH 

Castors 4  ()•» 

Expressing I  9S 

Total $  4,681  IS 

thowbridgp:  school. 

* 

Teachers $  8,U22  o<» 

Janitor 720  00 

Coal 391  99 

Labor , 65  02 

Water  tax 20  00 

W(H)(1 16  47 

Teacher's  desk 12  00 

Ivindliug 10  75 

Kcplacing  halliards 5  W 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  0f» 

Hardware 1  2(» 

Teaniinir 1  2<) 

Kepairin^^ H(> 

Total $  9,270  4»S 

VAN   DYKE  SCHOOL. 


'f 


Teachers $  6,446  25 

Janitor !  *>4U  00 

Coal :i55  54 

Labor 75  56 

Wond    10  4?< 

Water  tax *  16  00 

Kepairinir 14  T^^ 

Luinl)er 11  63 

Kindling 0  00 

Kx pressing 6  80 
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I^placing  balliards 5  (M) 

Hardware 1  05 


Total ^  7,49H  01) 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  9,700  (K) 

Janitor 

Coal 

Labor 

Lumber 

Castings 

Water  tax 

Wood 

Repairing  plaster 

Replacing  balliards 

Hardware ' 

Kindling v 

Copperas 

Kindergarten  chairs 

£xpress 

Tin  work 

Freight 

Fittings 

Total $11,2:^  57 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers sj;i;}.r>()0  (M) 

Janitor 1 .200  00 

Coal  

Labor 

Fittings 

Plumbing 

« 

Water  tux 

Luml)er 

Kindling 

Stationery 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  Ou 


720  (X) 

;^2 

1« 

im  07 

72 

08 

82 

00 

25 

00 

22 

81 

14 

25 

10  00 

i) 

JM) 

9  00 

0  (K) 

4 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

55 

65 

407 

58 

808 

79 

59 

28 

45 

80 

00 

18 

08 

0 

00 

5 

25 
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Carpet 3  50 

Teaming 8  30 

Expressing 8  20 

Cement 1  86 

Blacksmitliing 1  75 

Tuning  piano 15(1 

Sand 78 

Halyards 35 

Total $15,717  67 

WILKIXS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $9.604  38 

Janitor 

Coal 

Labor  

Repairing 

Water  lax 

Wood 

Kindling 

Chairs • 

Lumber 

Total 


720  00 

850  28 

84  49 

84  87 

25  00 

21  75 

750 

4  67 

4  32 

$10,856  76 

WILLIAMS   SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,510  37 

J.  B.  Palmer,  carpenter  work 4.176  55 

Seats 1.640  30 

Calnon  and  Gooiloll,  plastering 1,185  95 

Labor 946  O'l 

Jas.  Cornell,  paititin^r  and  glazing 931  00 

W.  H    Hollantls  &  Sons,  mason  work 907  94 

J.  C.  Cobb,  stone   work 625  57 

Janitor ' 600  00 

I.  I).  Sinead  «te  Co.,  heating  apparatus 580  37 

Coal 405  21 

Lumber .   251  27 

Detroit  Cornice  &  Slate  Co..  roollns: 189  75 
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iDspecting * 

A.  Rohns  &  Co.,  tin  work 

Fitiings 

Teamiog 

Bell 

Curtains 

Arbitrator 

Castings 

Hardware 

Plumbing    . . 

Rubber  matting 

Water  tax 

Wood ! 

Hose ^ 

Kindling 

£xpress... 

Paint , 

Kindergarten  chairs 

Cement 

Blacksmitbing 

Total 117,827  83 

FOR  A  NEW  SCHOOL  CORNER  OF  MERRICK  AVE. 

AND  27TII.  STREET. 

Paiil  for  site $  8,2(K)  (X) 

*'     **    recording  deed 75 

Total ♦  8.20<)  75 

BELLEFOUNTAINE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Janitor $        78  (M> 

Teachers 228  00 

Oil 5  52 


144  00 

141  87 

122  07 

88  50 

78  00 

57  00 

50  00 

49  94 

48  95 

89  80 

27  74 

24  (M) 

21  98 

12  65 

9  00 

7  70 

4  95 

4  00 

«0 

50 

ToUl ^  811  52 

DUFFIELD  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers *  1  124  00 

Janitor 102  00 

Oil 29  89 
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B(X)ks V 21  55 

L:im])S 12  15 

Expressing 4<) 

Total ]^  l.:U9  49 

HIGH  NKHIT  SCHOOL. 

Tcnclicrt* 

Gas 

Janitor 

Book-kcopinij^  blanks 

Piano   rent 

Total * $  2,472  W 

NEWBEiniY    NIGHT  SCHOOL. 


^ 

3,016  .VI 

224  W 

202  r,«j 

27  (lU 

2  .lO 

Teachers. 
Janitor. . 
Oil 


Total 


NOIJVKLL  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 


* 

28«J25 

78  0(> 

6.% 

« 

37:?  .V> 

Teachers $  1,:M4  .>• 

Janitor... Ilj2  O*! 

Oil '24  \^ 

IJooks 10  <X> 

Kxprrssin^: 40 


Tot;i] *  1..141  X^ 

riTClIKH  NK^lIT  SCHOOL. 

T«-a«lu-r> Jf;  1.2KJ  2.'i 

Janitor 162  IN) 

I5iM»ks 54  73 

Oil 20  HI 


Total    Jf!  1.520  7s 

TItoWIJUlDGK  NKJllT  SCHOOL. 

Tra.iu  IS $  1,010  2o 

Janitor 162  0*1 
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21    24 

mps.... 12  00 

oks 11  30 


Total I  1,216  79 

VAN  DYKE  NIGHT  SCHOOL, 
ft 

Mihere $  408  00 

litor 138  00 

\....  12  63 

oks 1  60 


Total I  560  23 

WEBSTER  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

achere $  810  75 

litor 162  00 

17  36 

mps 12  00 

ok-keeping  blanks 11  80 

oks 3  20 


Total $  1,017  11 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

perintendent $4,000  00 

iretary 2,500  00 

pervisor 2,000  00 

toniey 1,000  00 

Total .' $  9,500  00 

GENERAL  OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

at .' $  1,629  16 

litor 300  00 

jctric  lighting 14  35 

pressing 1171 

9  52 

rine     , 2  25 

undrying 1  75 

isters.,,.  , 150 


535  00 

50  00 

^00 

20  UO 

13  ot) 

5(10 

2  a-) 

30 
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Paper 1  «» 

Putting  up  a WDiug 75 

Total r 9  1,971  » 

SUPEHINTENDENTS  OFFICE. 

M.  E.  Coffin $1,800  0t» 

N.  B.    Seitz 

B.  Reilly 

■ 

Teleplione 

Book  case 

Mimeograph 

Directory 

Labor 

Hardware 

Total i|2.446  75 

secrf:tauy'S  office. 

H.  S.  Reeves l| 

W.  T.  Grogan 

Safe ... 

Stationery 

Telephone 

Type  Writer's  desk 

Water  set. . . 

( )rder  book 

Directory 

llepairing  stamp 

E.  11.  Knapp 

Hardware 

Ghiss •.. 

fjabor 

Total $  1,557  «8 

srPKHVISOK\S   OFFICE. 

E.  11.  Knapp ,..••♦      580  09 

J.  W.  Haurahan 82  50 

Teleplione 80  00 


I 


l|      82500 

527  00 

75  00 

35  00 

30  W 

30  00 

:  6:^ 

7  5t> 

5  0t» 

5  <M» 

4  00 

3  36 

2  53 

36 
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Coal 

Labor 

Printing 

Stationery 

Steel  tape 

Memorandum  books. 

Hardware 

Lumber 


20  28 

14  27 

9  20 

rt  02 

7  50 

0  25 

2  81 

48 

Total    $  760  40 

STORE  ROOM 

Labor $  1,248  82 

Brushes 469  50 

Supplies 380  42 

Hardware 123  01 

Oil  78  76 

Remnants • 65  55 

Halyaids 63  24 

Nigrosine 60  00 

Paint 48  00 

Cotton 46  51 

Brooms 44  00 

Dusters 38  00 

Crayon 36  00 

Tberraomelers 36  00 

Gold  dubt 33  00 

Soap 31  80 

Mop  Swabs 28  84 

BaskeU 27  00 

Cord 23  01 

Brimstone 12  60 

Toilet  paper 11  00 

Dust  pans. 10  40 

Lamp  wicks 10  05 

Rubber  matting. ...   . . . .' 9  50 

Lumber. 8  25 

Cups 7  no 
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Clay 6  50 

Matches 6  40 

Couplings 6  08 

Chair  bottoms 5  29 

Glass 4  16 

Kindergarten  chairs 4  OU 

Stove  polish 3  00 

Expre^ 2  80 

Rattans , 2  50 

Repairs 1  75 

Blacksmithing 8  18 

Barrel ■ 1  50 

Freight 1  21 

Total  $2,999  19 

• 

•     SHOP. 

Labor |  1,581  35 

Lumber 478  OS 

Slating 37500 

Paint 296  61 

Seats 281  75 

Hardware 148  07 

Alabastine 96  00 

Castings 52  15 

Rubber  matting ; 50  73 

Express 31  60 

Telephone 30  00 

Oil 2084 

Wrenches    > 12  43 

Fittings 8  4o 

Teaming 6  75 

Water  tax 5  00 

Coal 4  43 

Blacksmithing 3  95 

Gasoline ; 50 

$8,428  54 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stationery *  3.214  12 

Printing 1.841  59 

Books  

Advertising 

Livery 

Arithmetics  

Models 

Labor 

Envelopes , 

B.  R.  Hayes , 

E.  H.  Rnapp 

H.  L.  Reeves 

Music 

Seats 

Maps 

Cbeck  books 

Saginaw  trip 

Teaming 

Anemometer 

Kindergarten  supplies 

C-ompiling  census 

W.  E.  Baubie 

Tin  work 

Express 

Lansing  trip  (free  text  books) 

Slate  rulers 

Freight 

P.  R.  Wilson 

Bookbinding 

Shoe  pegs 

Clay 

Picture  corJ 

Plumber's  license 

Oil 

Gaskets 

Sawdust 

Stamps 

Telephoning 

Car  tickets 

Total l|(  7,8iy  85 


1.008 

10 

291 

30 

\So 

75 

144  00 

130  24 

111  91 

101 

90 

100  00 

82  00 

75 

00 

71 

69 

68 

72 

67  00 

31 

50 

31 

20 

33 

27 

28 

25 

25 

22 

25 

00 

23 

00 

18 

12 

17 

44 

16  00 

12 

."W 

12 

50 

10 

00 

H 

70 

1 

85 

6 

50 

5 

00 

5 

00 

3 

3  (W 

0 

50 

37 

75 

35 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Bagley I  b^fB 

Burstow 11324  06 

Bellevue,  No.  1 2.175  4! 

Bellevue.  No2 UU45 

Bellefontaliie 7,4(117  77 

Berry 13^  M 

Bishop. IT^fflSfl 

Browiison AJQf&'ii 

Campbell 4^» 

Ohss 20.015  » 

Ohaiiey 4Jli4n 

Clay 6.589  £ 

Clinton 6,754 » 

Craft 1W281S 

Custer ^ 1,5»13 

Dickinson 5,583  35 

Duffleld 13,63716 

Everett 10,142  71 

Farraud 5.361  © 

Ferry „..  5.iM  82 

Flrnane 4.89ft  54 

Franklin 4,lftC  02 

(Jarneld 2.i»l  0» 

Gratiot,  (old) 6,7  59 

UancMCk 16.063  77 

lilBh atf.405  W 

llouKhton 10.421  36 

Hubbard :>,2f"6  Oy 

Irvint' 12.<t2  40 

Jackson IT.ffio  *tt 

Jefferson 13.892 ;« 

Johnston 2.S10  7.'^ 

Lincoln  5,6«*  W 

Liv«'rnois 1,822  M 

McKInstry 4.0->4  12 

Miami  Ave tijixVl  10 

NfwlM'rry 7,i<86  2n 

Nichols 5.461  1* 

Norvell 1U,4.)2  0:^ 

J  no.  Owen 6,ir5»  17 

Palmer 'U^)  81 

Pitcher 10»a)2  76 

Porter 4,415  47 

Roberts 4,5:«  74 

Russell .V«l  56 

Tappan 13.7S.^  I17 

Tllden  9.S25  14 

TralnhiK 4,681  l** 

Tn»\\tnl<lKe 9.270  iii 

Van  Hykr 7.4y«  it* 

WiwhluKton !!.:!»$  57 
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r '. 15,717  «7 

I 10.850  76 

IS 17,827  8» 

:  Ave 3,2fJ0  75 

lUlne  NtKht  School .Jll  52 

NiKht  School 1349  4i> 

iKht  School 2472  59 

ry  NlKht  School : 373  55 

NlKht  School - 1541  88 

MiCht  School 1521)  78 

Uige  Night  School 1216  79 

ke  MghtSchool 560  23 

:  Night  School 1017  11 

of  the  Board 9,W)  00 

OfHce  Expenses. 1071  90 

tendenfs  OfHce 2446  75 

ry's  Office l.>67  .« 

sor'sOfflce 760  -40 

oora- 2999  19 

3128  W 

meous 7818  85 

tal $^17;J98  62 
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B0ARD  -  OF  -  EDaGATION 
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Office:  Hodges'  Building,  Cor.  State  and  Qriswold  5ts. 


NAME.  Address.  Term  expiren 

COFFIN.  PHILLIP  M Whitney  Block June  30,  \S\>5 

Mcdonald,  C.  SHELDON MoffatBlock 

LICHTENBERO,  JUUUS TW  A ntolne  street. 

PARSONS.  MBS.  8.  C.  0 560  Founb  avenue 

RATH  MANN,  WM.  0 2<1  Division  street "      "      •• 

WALSH,  JOSEPH 818  Sixth  street 

TODENBIER,  JOHN  B People's  Savings  Bank 

CAMPBELL,  JAMES 184  Twelfth  street "      "      " 

VOIOT.  WM.  Jr. 14.2  Sherman  street June  80.  189) 

STUART.  JOHNSON , 742  River  street 

LINOEMANN.  FRANK  X Cham  plain  street 

FERGUSON,  DAVID 67  Foundry  street *•      "      *• 

BERRY.  THOMAS 1100  Jefferson  avenue 

CREBBIN,  FRED &58  Vinewood  avenue **      **      *' 

ADAIR.  WILLIAM 8*5  Fort  street  east • 

HARGREAVES.  SAMUEL,  J u 876  Morrell  street 

OFFICE  H0UR5. 

Secretary • y  a.  m.  to5p.  m 

Superintendent 4  to  5  p.  m 

Supervisor 11  a.  m.  to  1*^  m 


OFFICERS  FOR  1893-93. 

WM.  ADAIR PRKSIDENT. 

DAVID  FERGUSON Prksidbnt  Pro  Tem. 

DAVID  WALLACE Skcrktary. 

JOHN  S.  SCHMITTDIEL Trrasuhkr. 

WM.  E.  ROBINSON Supr  of  School. 

ERNEST  NUPPENAU Supbrvisor  of  Propkkty. 

WM.  E.  BAUBIE Attorney. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1893-93. 

J CDiciART— Inspectors  McDonald,  Todenbier  and  Crebbin. 

TsACBXRB  AKD  SoBoous— ^Inspectors  Coffin,  Stuart,  Walsh,  Campbell  and  Voigt. 

TKzr  Books  and  Course  of  Study— Inspectors  Campbell,  Lingemann,  Har- 
greaves,  Ferguson  and  Berry. 

FiNAKOE— Insi^ectors  Todenbier.  Hargreaves  and  Llcatenberg. 

Kkal  Estate  and  School  Buildings— Inspectors  Voigt,  Lingemann,  Ferguson, 
Walsh  and  Berry. 

JaMrroRR  AND  Suppuxa— Inspectors  Stuart,  Ferguson,  Walsh,  Berry  and  Coffin. 

HsALTH  AND  VENTILATION— luspectors.  Campbell,  Rathmann  and  Lingemann. 

Ritles— IttspectorB  Walsh,  Stuart  and  Parsons. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

In  accordance  with  an  established  custom,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  you  a  brief  review  of  the  mat- 
ters which  have  engaged  our  time  and  attention  for  the 
past  year,  and  to  offer  such  remarks  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  our  schools  as  seems  to  me  to  be 
pertinent  thereto  or  of  possible  benefit  to  our  successors  in 
their  management  of  affairs. 

The  year  has  been  a  marked  one  in  the  histor}'  of  the 
Schools  by  reason  of  many  things  of  unUsual  importance 
which  have  occurred  within  it,  among  these  being  the  in- 
troduction of  free  text  books,  the  destruction  of  the  old 
High  vSchool  building  by  fire,  and  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature giving  the  Mayor  of  the  city  the  power  to  pass  upon 
the  acts  of  the  Board  and  veto  such  as  failed  to  meet  his 
approval. 

The  report  of  our  Superintendent  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  steadj'  and  satisfactor}-  growth  along  the  whole  line 
of  school  work,  and  it  is  due  to  him  and  the  corps  of 
workers  under  him  to  say  that  their  faithful  and  untiring 
efforts  have  been  productive  of  fruitful  results  in  the  form 
of  good  work  which  is  giving  our  city  recognition  as  a  city 
with  superior  public  school  advantages. 
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The  Revised  Course  of  Studj'  adopted  a  year  ago  has 
been  in  effect,  and  is  meeting  with  great  favor.  Other 
school  authorities  in  the  revision  of  their  own  courses  have 
received  and  acknowledged  help  therefrom.  The  work  as 
now  outlined  is  more  closely  connected  in  the  different 
grades  and  each  subject  more  nearly  related  to  the  others: 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  has  been  greater  be- 
cause of  this  more  logical  connection  in  the  work,  and  the 
general  results  more  satisfactor>'  because  of  the  better 
order  in  work  prescribed.  There  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  Language  Work  because  ol  the  greater 
attention  given  to  the  speaking  and  writing  of  good  Eng- 
lish. This  is  gratifying  because  of  the  practical  use  and 
value  of  such  power. 

A  most  important  event  of  the  year  and  in  the  histon' 
of  the  Schools  was  the  introduction  of  the  free  text  books 
at  the  begini'ing  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1892. 
The  measure  has  been  an  expensive  one,  the  cost  for  this 
year  being  $28,201.45,  but  the  increased  attendance  and 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  broadening  of  the  course  of 
vStudy  and  the  economy  in  time  more  than  compensate  for 
the  expense.  Free  books  have  been  furnished  only  to 
pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  only  to 
such  of  those  as  required  new  books,  pupils  who  were  al- 
ready provided  with  books  of  their  own  being  required  to 
continue  using  them,  and  in  this  way  the  cost  of  books  has 
l)een  kept  to  the  minimum. 

The  Normal  Training  vSchool  has  done  excellent  work 
during  the  year;  l)ut  the  attendance  during  the  last  term 
was  smaller  than  usual.  Those  w^ho  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  school  claim  that  it  can  never  accomplish 
its  full  purpose  until  il  is  housed  in  a  larger  building 
planned  with  sj)ecial  regard  to  its  needs  and  fully  equipped 
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with  all  necessarj'  books  and  appliances  for  carrj^ing  on 
its  work.  Such  a  building  and  its  equipment  will  be  ex- 
pensive; but  if  found  to  be  necessar>'  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  submitting  the  necessary  estimate  and  urging 
its  allowance. 

The  High  School  has  done  its  usual  strong  and  thor- 
ough work  this  year.  The  burning  of  its  building  in 
January  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  school  to  the 
Biddle  House  occasioned  some  lass  of  time,  but  not  so 
much  as  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. Ever>^thing  possible  should  be  done  to  hasten 
the  completion  of  the  new  High  School  building,  as  it  is  a 
much  needed  structure.  ^    . 

The  Night  Schools  maintained  during  the  year  were 
well  attended,  and  much  good  work  was  done  in  them. 
These  schools  afford  an  opportunity  to  large  numbers  who 
cannot  attend  day  sessions,  and  everything  necessary 
should  be  done  to  make  their  work  thorough  and  efficient. 

In  my  opinion  a  Manual  Training  School,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  High  School,  will  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  school  system,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  a  more  cordial  reception  was  not  given  to  a  number  of 
our  most  prominent  citizens  who,  with  great  liberality, 
offered  to  give  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
money  and  land  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  pro- 
vided certain  reasonable  and  fair  conditions  which  they 
named  were  agreed  to;  but  several  of  the  few  members  who 
met  with  the  gentlemen  referred  to  were  indifferent  or 
antagonistic,  and  the  offer  came  to  naught.  Had  a  dif- 
ferent disposition  been  manifested  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  establishment  of  the  school  could  have  been  made 
certain  in  the  near  future.  It  should  need  no  argument  to 
show  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  acceptance  of  such 
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an  offer,  and  I  hope  that  our  successors  will  not  fail  to  re 
open  the  negotiations  with  the  gentlemen  who  made  it. 
A  very  small  percentage  of  those  who  enter  the  High 
School  do  so  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  learned 
professions,  and  to  the  great  majority  who  leave  the  school 
to  become  "bread-winners"  the  knowledge  gained  in  a 
Manual  Training  School  would  be  of  great  practical  ben- 
efit. I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  offer  will  be  renewed 
and  accepted  and  that  a  Manual  Training  School  wall  soon 
be  added  to  our  svstem  of  education. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  present  time  are  a  new  Central 
High  School,  an  IJastern  and  a  Western  High  School,  and 
new  school  buildings  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  filled  and  unable  to  accommodate  many  who 
apply  for  admission.  The  need  of  the  High  Schools  has 
long  been  recognized  and  urged,  and  now  the  need  of 
schools  to  relieve  the  Bellefontaine  and  Webster  in  the 
west,  the  Irving  and  Tilden  in  the  north,  and  the  Brown- 
son,  Johnson,  Xorvell  and  Van  Dyke  in  the  ea.st  is  equally 
urgent  and  imperative.  In  the  spring  of  1.S92  estimates 
for  a  numl)er  of  these  schools  were  submitted  to  and  al- 
lowed by  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Kstimates, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1S93  estimates  for  additional  schools 
re(iuired  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  same 
bodies,  but  so  far  not  one  dollar  of  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ai)propriated  for  new  schools  and 
sites  had  been  furnished  to  the  Board,  and  it  has  been  ini- 
])ossible  to  make  even  a  beginning  on  the  much  needed 
structure. 

In  August  of  1S92  the  condition  of  the  monej'  market 
was  easy,  and  bonds,  by  which  the  monej'  is  to  be  raised, 
could  have  been  sold  to  good  advantage,  but  they  were  not 
advertised  for  sale  until    December,    1892,  and  at  that  time 
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money  was  scarce  and  the  premium  offered  was  so  small 
that  the  bids  were  rejected.  Since  then  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  upon  favorable  terms,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  time  when  they  will  be  sale- 
able. The  result  is  that  the  erection  of  schools  which  are 
needed  to-day  will  be  delayed  for  at  least  a  year,  and  not 
one  of  them  can  possibly  be  finished  before  September, 
1894.  This  is  a  condition  of  affairs  for  which  this  Board 
is  in  nowise  to  blame,  but  which  is  entirely  due  to  the 
failure  of  certain  officers  of  the  city  to  perform  their  duty 
in  the  matter  of  selling  the  bonds  at  the  proper  time. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  larger  and  more  convenient 
quarters  be  provided  for  the  Board  and  its  offices.  The 
room  in  which  Board  meetings  are  held  is  barely  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  members  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  press,  leaving  only  standing  room,  and  not 
much  of  that,  for  many  citizens  of  both  sexes  who  are  so 
much  interested  in  school  matters  as  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings; and  the  rooms  occupied  as  offices  are  neither  large 
enough  nor  capable  of  proper  arrangement  to  accommodate 
the  greatly  increased  and  steadily  increasing  volume  of 
business.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  provide  the 
more  suitable  quarters  needed. 

On  July  I,  1892,  certain  portions  of  Greenfield,  High- 
land Park  and  Hamtramck,  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of 
the  city,  and  which  had  recently  been  annexed  to  it,  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Board.  The  added  territor}'  con- 
tained a  school  population  of  1,283  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1892,  and  in  the  settlement  with  the  various  districts 
we  acquired  title  to  four  small  school  buildings  (two  of 
brick  and  two  of  wood)  and  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  one  small  frame  building  on  leased  land  and 
$2,880.90   in   cash.       The   total   seating   capacity   of   the 
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schools   was  433,    and   the   buildings  and  grounds  were 
valued  at  $11,050. 

The  result  of  the  census  enumeration  for  several  years 
past  has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  order  that  the 
census  may  be  accurate  I  would  suggest  that  the  w^ork  be 
given  to  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. ,  that  firm  having  experienced 
men  in  its  service  and  being  willing  to  do  the  work  for  a 
reasonable  price. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  May  23,  1893, 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  our  Secretary  to  submit  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  for  approval. 
Deeming  the  act  to  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  and 
believing  it  to  be  unwise  to  place  the  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer  who  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  often  enough  to  be  familiar  with  its  business  and 
whose  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  of  hostility  to  its  mem- 
bers, the  Secretan'  was  instructed  to  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act,  and  the  Mayor  applied  for  and 
obtained  from  the  Circuit  Court  atemporar>'  order  restrain- 
ing the  Board  from  entering  into  any  contract  or  paying 
out  money's  until  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  mo- 
tion for  an  injunction.  The  hearing  is  to  be  given  early 
in  July,  but  meanwhile  proposed  works  of  repair  and  im- 
provement are  at  a  standstill,  and  the  delay  may  prevent 
them  from  being  nmde  until  next  year. 

During  the  past  year  one  new  twelve-room  school 
building  (the  Berry)  has  been  completed  and  occupied:  a 
twelve-room  building  (the  Columbian)  has  been  under 
construction:  an  addition  of  four  rooms  has  been  made  to 
the  Jefferson:  an  addition  of  four  rooms  made  to  the  Duf- 
field,  and  repairs  and  improvements  more  or  less  extensive 
made  to  other  buildings  in  need  of  them. 

It  is  admitted   that  the  sanitarj'  condition  of  some  of 
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our  older  buildings  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  most 
emphatically  denied  that  any  one  of  them  is  in  a  condition 
dangerous  to  health,  although  certain  incompetent  persons 
under  the  Board  of  Health  have  declared  them  to  be  so. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  the  old  buildings 
have  been  provided  with  improved  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus  and  automatic  flushing  water  closets,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Board  to  improve  the  remainder  of 
them  in  the  same  way  as  soon  as  money  is  available. 

The  future  of  our  countr>'  depends  largelj^  upon  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  true  patriotism  demands 
that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  the  support  of  our 
schools  and  that  the  money  shall  be  expended  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  economy  consistent  with  efficiency. 
*'The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will  be  the  men  and  women 
of  to-morrow,"  and  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that 
they  are  given  an  education  that  will  fit  them  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  citizenship  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
honor  to  their  country.  We  should  aim  to  have  them  bet- 
ter  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  than  we  were,  for  this 
is  an  age  of  progress,  and  those  who  do  not  keep  up  with 
the  procession  will  only  be  laggards  on  the  way. 

All  of  which  is  respectfull}^  submitted, 

\VM.  ADAIR, 

President. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  fiftieth  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  city. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  there  were  fifty-three  school 
buildings  in  commission.  During  the  year  there  have 
been  added  as  follows:  Berry  School,  erected  by  the 
Board,  Cottage  Grove,  Hibbard,  M.  M.  Rose  and  Gratiot, 
inherited  and  purchased  with  the  annexed  territor>\  Lost 
by  fire,  one  High  School  and  closed  on  account  of  opening 
of  the  Berry,  one,  leaving  at  present  time  of  fifty -six, 
which  are  classified  as  follows: 

High  School  (in  rented  quarters) i 

Normal  Training  School  and  Ungraded i 

Full  grammar  grades 21 

Primar>' 34 

57 
There  were  at  the  close  of  last  year  24,725  available 
sittings.     Increase  from  added  buildings  and  rented  quar- 
ters making  a  total  of  25,980  available  sittings  at  close  of 
this  school  year. 

The  failure  to  secure  money  from  sale  of  bonds  as 
allowed  by  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Estimates  finds 
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US  at  the  end  of  this  year  in  very  distressing  condition  in 
some  sections  of  the  city  from  a  lack  of  school  accom- 
modations. 

In  the  territory  annexed,  near  Jefferson,  Gratiot  and 
Woodward  avenues,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Norvell, 
Belief ontaine  and  Tilden  Schools,  rented  quarters  should 
be  secured  at  once  that  accommodation^  may  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  opening  of  schools  September  ist.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  increase  of  population  in  these  sections 
will  convince  one  of  the  pressing  necessity  that  new  build- 
ings should  be  provided  at  once  in  the  territory  mentioned. 
The  great  loss  sustained  by  the  burning  of  the  High  School 
and  the  uncomfortable  and  very  unhealthy  quarters  now 
occupied  by  this  school,  makes  it  very  necessary  that  every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
High  Schools  contemplated.  Each  year  the  pressure  is 
greater.  New  High  Schools  should  have  been  erected  five 
years  ago  and  thus  have  avoided  the  crowded  condition  of 
to-day.  The  pupils  who  are  now  compelled  to  go  through 
this  school  hampered  and  cramped,  will  never  recover 
from  the  ill-effects  occasioned  by  loss  of  opportunities  due 
them  from  the  city. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY.  .-  ;r.L..:   "^ 

ft 

One  year  ago  I  submitted  to  you  the  Revised  Course  of 

Study,  which  you  adopted  and  which  has  been  in  operation 

in  the  schools  during  the  3'ear  just  past.     At  present  I  wish 

to  present  certain  facts  and  considerations  bearing  911.  the 

work  under  the  new  course  of  study. 

•   ,.:ii.''.ir  ■ 
Although  the  co^ixs^i  of  study  is  called  new  there  is 

really  little  that  is  new  in  it.  It  is  a  growth  out  of  the  old 
course  and  has  been  evolved  to  meet  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  present  day 
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in  matters  pertaining  to  education.  The  effort  has  been 
toward  -improvement  in  the  cburse  of  study  and  in  the 
method  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  tested  and  con- 
firmed principles  of  education. 

No  further  changes  are  suggested  this  year  because  a 
course  of  study  constantly  under  revision  is  a  bad  thing 
for  a  large  system  of  schools.  So  the  thought  is  that  the 
present  course  may  remain  essentially  unchanged  until 
actual  experience  has  again  shown  where  it  may  be  improved. 

The  principals  and  teachers  of  our  schools  after  a 
year's  trial  have  expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the 
present  CQurs^,  and  they  are  working  seriously  and  earnestly 
to  carr>'  this  course  into  full  effect,  and  to  make  the  work 
in  the  schools  agree  with  its  requirements. 

rt  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  schools  of  our  city,  all  cannot  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  and  so  in  the  course 
of  study  the  work  to  be  done  in  any  particular  grade  is 
defined  in  kind  rather  than  in  amount.  The  course  of 
study  determines  what  subjects  are  to  be  prescribed  in  each 
grade  and  leaves  to  the  principals  and  their  teachers  the 
freedom  of  determining  just  how  difficult  the  work  in  any 
particular  subject  shall  be  made. 

The  difficulty  and  breadth  of  the  work  can  onl}^  be 
determined  by  the  class  in  hand.  Different  classes  in  the 
same  school  differ  in  different  years. 

The  aim  is  to  have  a  strong  teaching  force  and  then 
give  them  the  freedom  to  use  their  own  best  judgment  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  work.  An  important  part  of  the 
duty  of  each  principal  is  to  see  that  in  his  school  the  work 
is  adapted  to  the  educational  needs  of  his  pupils  and  the 
requirements  of  their  condition. 
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Greater  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study  requires  in- 
creased ability  in  the  individual  principals  and  teachers. 
Superior  teachers  are  hampered  by  a  too  rigid  course  of 
study,  and  the  spirit  of  the  present  course  is  toward  in- 
telligent and  well-directed  freedom.  The  controlling  idea 
should  be  the  selection  and  use  of  that  subject  matter 
which  will  develop  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  and 
moral  character  in  each  individual  child.  Intellectual 
force  and  moral  power  are  the  ends  sought  for. 

The  changes  made  in  the  course  were  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  unifying  the  work,  making  close  the  connec- 
tion between  the  work  of  the  different  grades  and  co- 
ordinating the  work  in  the  different  subjects.  Special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  selection  of  the  facts  to  be  taught 
in  each  subject  to  determine  those  of  prime  importance 
and  to  have  them  presented  in  their  natural  relations. 
The  general  results  of  these  changes  have  been  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  presented 
on,  and  increased  power  in  imparting  and  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  them. 

Language  and  Reading. — No  part  of  the  work  of 
schools  is  more  important  than  that  in  these  two  subjects. 
If  a  child  can  read  easily  and  rapidly,  if  he  has  formed  a 
habit  of  reading,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  he  can  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly,  the  schools  may  be 
said  to  have  done  much  for  him. 

During  the  past  year  great  effort  has  been  put  forth  to 
make  our  pupils  better  readers.  The  results  in  this  branch 
had  not  been  satisfactor>\  and  consequently  it  was  thought 
best  to  increase  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the 
primary  grades  where  the  children  are  learning  to  read. 
The  schedules  were  arranged  with  an  extra  period  each 
dav  to  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
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In  addition  to  this,  exercises  in  reading  were  intro- 
duced into  the  language,  science  and  number  lessons 
whenever  practicable,  so  that  the  children  might  acquire 
skill  through  constant  practice. 

Not  only  was  the  amount  of  reading  greatly  increased, 
but  the  method  of  teaching  it  has  been  improved.  The 
sentence  has  been  made  the  unit  in  taking  in  thought  from 
the  printed  page,  and  in  expressing  thought  in  oral  reading, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  children  who  read  sentences 
rather  than  words  read  more  rapidly  and  with  better  ex- 
pression. By  co-ordinating  the  reading  lessons  with  those 
in  science,  history  and  literature,  the  subject  matter  has 
been  rendered  more  interesting  to  the  children,  and  the 
increased  interest  has  meant  increased  skill  in  reading. 
Children  are  always  interested  in  reading  these  lessons 
which  they  themselves  help  to  make ;  and  the  lessons  in 
geography,  plant  and  animal  study,  a  history  story  or  a 
poem  furnished  material  for  many  such  lessons.  The  gen- 
erous supply  of  reading  matter  furnished  us  in  the  way  of 
good  books  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  advancing  the 
work.  Children  now  read  five  or  six  books  in  a  term 
instead  of  only  one. 

But  to  train  children  how  to  read  is  not  sufficient. 
We  must  teach  them  what  to  read.  We  must  develop  a 
taste  for  the  right  kind  of  reading  and  give  the  child 
somewhat  of  an  acquaintance  with  good  books.  In  our 
revised  course  of  study,  history  and  literature  are  intro- 
tiuced  into  all  the  grades,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating a  taste  for  good  reading.  In  the  primary  grades 
the  children  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our  best 
writers  through  their  stories  and  poems,  and  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  they  read  from  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Eggleston,  Burroughs,  Holmes,  Dickens,  Ir\ing 
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and  Shakespeare.  Certainly  this  ought  to  result  in  an 
acquaintance  with  and  a  love  for  some  of  our  best  tx>oks 
and  authors. 

The  critics  of  the  public  schools  of  our  country  have 
been  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  trained  in  these  schools  cannot  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly  and  fluently.  The 
criticism  is  perhaps  a  just  one.  At  any  rate  the  fact  is 
true  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  writing  and  talking  of  good  English,  and  the  extra 
time  devoted  to  composition  in  our  own  schools  during  the 
past  year  is  only  a  movement  in  harmony  with  the  general 
educational  work  of  the  country.  In  order  to  write  good 
English  correctly  and  rapidly  a  great  amount  of  practice  is 
necessar>',  and  this  is  furnished  the  children  in  the  daily 
reproduction  of  their  histor>',  geography  and  literature  les- 
sons in  the  form  of  compositions.  Continual  writing  under 
judicious  criticism  develops  the  power  to  write  easily  and 
correctly.  This  work  in  composition  grows  out  of  and 
supplements  the  work  in  all  branches.  It  not  only  com- 
pels the  pupils  to  think  more  clearly,  but  it  trains  them  in 
correct  expression  and  helps  them  to  the  knowledge  they 
acquire.  This  demand  for  the  reproduction  of  what  has 
been  taught  makes  the  teaching  more  thorough  and  the 
pupils  more  attentive.  The  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  to 
write  fluently  are  among  the  most  practical  results  our 
schools  can  show. 

Geography. — The  work  in  this  subject  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  elementary  and  foreign  geography,  the  former 
including  the  work  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  the  latter 
including  that  of  the  next  four  grades ;  geography  proper 
being  merged  into  the  history  work  in  the  eighth  grade. 

The  elementary  geography  is  a  study  of  the  child's 
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environment  thtDugh  observation.  Its  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop in  the  child  the  ideas  nece^ary  for  a  comprehension 
of  foreign  gfetjgfiphy  and  thus  furnish  the  material  for  the 
study  of  the  latter.  It  also  trains  the  children  to  observe 
and  interests  them  in  things  about  them.  During  the  first 
two  years  this  work  is  oral  and  is  taken  up  as  part  of  the 
regular  language  work  of  the  grade.  In  this  elementary 
geography  the  forms  of  land  and  water  as  found  here  in 
Detroit  are  observed  and  described  ;  slopes,  water  partings 
and  valleys,  with  their  running  waters  forming  streams  are 
easily  found  in  the  vicinity  of  any  school,  and  through 
their  observation  children  get  ideas  of  slopes  and  their  in- 
fluence in  determining  drainage.  Belle  Isle  and  the  De- 
troit River  furnish  abundant  material  for  developing  ideas 
of  island,  coast,  river,  cape,  bay,  isthmus,  etc.  Direction, 
distance  and  location  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  their  own  city  and  the  daily  observation  of  the 
weather,  together  with  the  special  study  of  the  seasons  as 
they  come  and  go,  furnish  many  ideas  about  climate,  rain 
fall  and  the  change  of  seasons.  Their  stiidj'  of  leaves  and 
fruits  in  the  fall,  together  with  that  of  germination  and 
growth  from  buds  in  the  spring,  also  leaves  and  flowers, 
interests  them  in  the  yearly  growth  of  vegetation  and 
brings  to  their  notice  some  of  the  relations  of  soil,  heat, 
moisture  and  other  conditions  influencing  this  growth. 
Their  study  of  home  animals,  domestic  and  wild,  together 
with  that  of  our  commerce,  mineral  productions,  our  people, 
our  ways- of  traveling,  our  buildings,  our  occupations,  our 
manufactured  articles,  our  principal  streets  and  public 
buildings  open  the  eyes  of  our  children  and  help  them  to 
much  information  which  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  more 
valuable  to  use  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  world  which 
lies  beyond  them,  and  which  cannot  be  studied  through 
observ^ation  but  only  through  imagination.     Children  who 
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have  made  this  study  of  home  geography  read  more  in- 
telligently the  maps  and  descriptions  found  in  their 
geographies  ;  they  see  the  outside  world  through  what  they 
have  seen  in  their  own  surroundings. 

In  our  study  of  foreign  geography  more  attention  is 
given  to  physical  geography  than  formerly,  because  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  basis  for  the  study  of  political  geog^phy. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  drop  out  all  unimportant, 
burdensome  details  and  concentrate  on  great  essentials,  and 
then  to  so  present  these  essentials  in  their  proper  relations 
that  pupils  will  get  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  and  have 
somewhat  of  an  apprehension  of  the  unity  and  in  inter- 
dependence of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  In  the  study 
of  a  continent  the  first  thing  to  claim  attention  is  its  struc- 
ture, its  highlands  and  lowlands,  its  great  sloping  plains 
or  elevated  plateaus,  its  outline,  including  great  projections 
or  indentations  of  coast.  Then  follows  a  study  of  its  water- 
partings  and  drainage  basins  as  determined  by  this  struc- 
ture, and  its  lakes  and  river  systems  as  located  by  these 
controlling  slopes.  The  geographical  and  relative  location 
of  a  continent  together  with  its  structure  determine  the 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture  which  it  will  receive  and  thus 
furnish  the  key  to  climate.  Climate  and  soil  determine 
vegetation  and  this  in  turn  largely  influences  animal  life. 
Mining  regions  are  located  largely  by  structure,  and  these 
in  turn  determine  the  occupation  of  the  people  in  such 
regions,  and  so  the  whole  is  one  continuous  chain,  each 
link  having  its  proper  place  in  the  natural  order  of  develop- 
ment and  hence  of  study.  The  distribution  of  people,  to- 
gether with  the  characteristics  and  comparative  civilization 
of  each  race  follows  this  study  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  globe,  and  then  political  geography  is  taken  up.  The 
most  important  political  divisions  are  studied  with  reference 
to  comparative  size,  j)opulation,  government,  religion  and 
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occupation  of  the  people.  Then  follows  a  study  of  the 
great  commercial  routes  and  centers  of  the  world,  together 
with  a  special  study  of  Michigan,  United  States  and  some 
of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  The  idea  is  to  train 
the  children  to  observe,  to  see  relations,  to  think  for  them- 
selves, rather  than  to  memorize  the  thoughts  of  others,  to 
study  geography  in  an  intelligent  way  and  get  a  method  of 
learning  rather  than  simply  an  accumulation  of  memorized 
facts  without  the  power  to  learn  new  ones  continually  and 
independently.  This  course  of  study  is  very  broad  and 
comprehensive,  but  at  the  same  time  entirely  practical. 
To  do  this  work  successfully  requires  much  study  and 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  necessity  for 
intelligent,  energetic  teachers  is  clearly  seen.  We  have 
had  a  very  generous  supply  of  geographies,  geographical 
readers,  globes,  moulding  tables,  etc.,  during  the  past  year. 
We  still  need  reference  books  for  teachers  and  good  physical 
wall  maps.  We  feel  that  we  are  working  along  the  right 
line.  Another  year  our  teachers  will  have  had  the  benefit 
of  this  year's  study  and  experience  and  we  hope  to  do  bet- 
ter w^ork  in  geography  in  our  schools. 

History. — The  primary  object  in  teaching  histor>'  to 
children  is  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  and  make  them 
readers  of  history.  To  do  this  requires  time,  and  for  this 
reason  the  work  in  this  subject  is  begun  in  the  first  grade 
and  continued  through  the  entire  course. 

Theoretically  it  might  seem  as  if  this  subject  were  be- 
yond the  younger  children,  but  the  fact  has  been  proven 
that  they  can  not  only  understand  it  but  that  they  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  it  when  properly  adapted  and  pre- 
scribed. During  the  first  three  years  this  work  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  story.  Some  prominent  character,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  for  instance,  is  selected,  and  the  stor>'  of 
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his  life,  more  particularly  his  boyhood,  because  that  is 
more  interesting  to  and  more  easily  understood  by  the 
children,  is  told  by  the  teacher  to  the  children. 

•     ■     • 

The  stor>'  is  illustrated  by  m^ans  of  drawings  on  the 
blackboard  and  pictures.  The  pupils  and  teacher  talk  over 
each  fact  as  it  is  presented,  and  then  the  pupils  reproduce 
the  story  orally  in  their  own  language,  and  in  the  third 
grades  they  begin  the  written  reproduction  of  the  same. 
Several  weeks  are  taken  for  each  story.  The  children  have 
time  to  absorb  and  assimilate  the  facts  given,  and  instead  of 
losing  interest  the  interest  increases  from  day  to  day. 

These  stories  furnish  material  for  many  reading  lessons 
from  the  blackboard ;  also  the  best  kind  of  material  for 
language  lessons.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  He  is  helped  to  clothe  it  in  good  language. 
He  is  led  to  narrate  the  facts  in  their  logical  sequence,  and 
the  whole  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  connected 
thinking  and  correct  talking.  Great  care  has  been  used  in 
the  selection  of  the  material  presented  to  find  that  which 
the  children  can  understand  and  enjoy.  The  stories  have 
all  been  graphical  and  have  dealt  with  particular  facts  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  rather  than  with  generalizations. 
The  object  is  through  each  story  to  give  the  child  a  picture 
of  life  during  a  certain  period  of  our  histor\'  ;  what  the 
people  did,  how  they  lived  and  dressed,  how  they  traveled, 
their  manners  and  customs,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  begin  the  reading  of 
history  through  one  of  their  regular  readers.  Dodge's 
Stories  of  American  Historv,  and  this  work  is  continued 
during  one  term  of  each  year  in  the  work  of  the  three  tollow- 
ing  grades,  so  that  when  the  children  reach  the  eighth 
grade  they  will  have  had  four  years'  experience  in  reading 
history  as  a  part  of  their  regular  reading  lessons. 
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The  historical  readers  s^elected  a  year  ago  have  proven 
very  satisfactory.  That  they  are  adapted  to  jthe  needs  of 
the  pupils  is  indicated  by  the  interest  (aken  in  the  reading 
of  them.  In  the  eighth  grade  the  study  of  history  is  taken 
up  in  a  methodical,. comprehensive  way,  the  time  being 
given  to  the  thorough  study  o^  important  events  in  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Less  attention  is  given  to  battles 
and  unimportant  dates  and  more  to  the  territorial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  the  growth  of  its  institutions,  the 
home  life  and  progress  of  the  people,  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, inventions,  etc.  All  past  events  should  be  studied 
in  their  living  relations  to  the  present.  A  child  studies 
the  past  only  that  he  may  understand  the  present  in  which 
he  lives.  This  history  study  through  the  grades  furnishes 
abundant  material  for  composition  work .  It  also  serves  as 
a  valuable  means  of  moral  instruction.  This  study  of 
human  life  and  character  brings  up  almost  every  phase  of 
human  conduct,  and  furnishes  innumerable  opportunities 
for  the  forcible  development  of  right  conduct  concepts  in 
the  minds  of  the  children . 

Arithmetic. — The  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  schools 
as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory .  The  tendency  has  been  to 
make  the  work  somewhat  easier  and  then  secure  greater 
accuracy  and  rapidity  in  its  execution.  So  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  children  drop  out  before  reaching  the  grammar 
grades  that  its  was  thought  best  to  introduce  simple  work 
in  percentage  into  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  simple 
work  in  interest  into  the  fourth  grade,  so  that  children 
might  not  leave  our  schools  without  knowing  something  of 
the  practical  business  use  of  these  subjects  in  their  every 
day  application.  The  attempt  has  been  successful,  and 
children  in  these  grades  have  shown  that  they  could  grasp 
these  ideaiS  and  apply  them  in  the  solution  of  simple  prob- 
lems.    Simple  objective  work   in  fractions  has  also  been 
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successfully  introduced  into  the  lower  grades.  Through 
this  work  pupils  get  ides  of  the  relation  of  fractional  parts 
to  each  other.  They  also  get  the  language  of  fractions, 
both  of  which  helps  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  study 
of  fractions  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  present  policy  is 
to  have  the  work  in  the  different  subjects  run  parallel 
through  the  different  grades,  increasing  in  difficulty  step 
by  step,  rather  than  to  place  one  subject  in  each  grade, 
finish  it  there  and  then  drop  it  and  take  something  else. 
It  is  believed  that  this  generates  more  power  in  the  child 
and  lends  greater  variety  and  interest  to  the  subject. 
Natural  growth  is  slow,  continuous  and  uninterrupted  and 
it  is  thought  that  arithmetical  ideas  in  their  growth  follow 
this  general  law  of  nature. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

This  great  change  in  the  matter  of  text  books  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  yet  not  in  its 
fullest  sense ;  books  were  furnished  only  to  those  pupils 
who  were  compelled  to  have  books  different  from  those 
used  the  previous  year  ;  those  having  such  books  as  were 
used  in  their  respective  classes  were  obliged  to  use  them 
until  such  time  as  they  would  need  new  ones,  except  in 
the  case  of  copy  and  drawing  books,  which  were  furnished 
to  all,  as  the  life  of  such  books  is  for  but  one  term. 

Under  this  plan  the  entire  cost  for  the  year  was  S23.- 
960.33  for  regular  text  books,  with  an  additional  cost  of 
$4,241. 15  for  copy  and  drawing  books,  making  a  total  cost 

of  $28,201.45. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  29,094. 
The  average  membership  22,293.  The  total  cost  of  text 
books  proper  was  $23,960.30,  an  average  cost  of  Si. 08. 
based  on  average  membership.     The  total  cost  of  copy  and 
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drawing  books  was  $4,241. 15,  at  an  average  cost  of  $0. 19, 
based  on  average  membership.  I  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
text  books  proper  for  the  next  year  will  be  considerably- 
less  for  various  reasons,  viz.:  Each  school  is  supplied 
with  different  sets  of  readers  which,  with  very  few  additions, 
will  carry  them  through  the  year,  the  larger  portion  of 
pupils  requiring  the  more  expensive  books  were  furnished 
this  year.  Consequently  I  expect  a  considerably  falling 
ofiF  in  cost  next  year. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  introduction  are  quite 
evident.  Previous  to  this  introduction  I  had  grave  doubts 
of  the  advisability  of  such  a  step,  but  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  has  more  than  removed  every  doubt,  and  I  know 
that  our  schools  can  do  better  work  with  free  text  books 
than  under  the  old  system.  The  efiiciency  of  the  schools 
has  been  increased  by  the  teachers  being  able  to  commence 
the  work  at  once  upon  the  opening  of  the  term  instead  of 
waiting  sometimes  for  weeks  to  get  all  the  books  and 
materials  that  are  necessar>'.  This  saving  of  time  is  of 
much  importance  in  the  handling  of  so  many  children. 

Under  the  old  law  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  a  poor  text  book  were  ver^-  hard  to  obviate, 
as  the  law  compelled  the  use  of  the  book  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  years.  Under  the  present  free  text  book 
system  in  the  case  of  selection  of  a  poor  book  the  evil  can 
be  remedied  almost  as  soon  as  discerned  and  without  any 
greater  loss  thijn  simply  the  money  already  invested  in  the 
copies  of  the  book  on  hand. 

The  increased  enrollment  is  another  proof  of  the  bene- 
fit of  free  text  books.  Over  2,000  names  have  been  en- 
rolled that  are  due  to  this  change,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  next  year  a  larger  increase  will  be  found. 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  PRO/yU)TIONS.. 

The  subject  of  examinations  and  promotions  is  one  of 
great  importance  because  it  influences  so  largely  the  char- 
acter  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  The  q^estion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  uniform  written  examination  given  at 
stated  times  shall  be  made  the  basis  for  promotion  is  one 
which  has  attracted  widespread  attention  among  educators, 
and  the  feeling  has  grown  that  such  an  examination  should 
not  be  made  the  basis  for  promotion,  in  fact  promotion  ex- 
aminations have  been  abandoned  in  many  of  our  cities. 

Examinations  should  be  used  as  a  potent  means  of 
teaching,  and  .not  as  an  end  in  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  a  child  shall  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher  class. 
Each  topic  or  subject  in  each  of  the  thought  studies,  his- 
tory, geography,  science  and  literature  when  about  to  be 
completed  should  be  finished  by  the  written  expression  of 
what  the  child  knows  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
position, and  these  written  productions  while  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  language  work  are  also  tests  of  the* 
child's  knowledge.  The  daily  class  work  of  the  pupil,  to- 
gether with  all  these  written  compositions,  furnish  the 
teachers  abundant  materials  for  judging  whether  or  not  a 
child  should  be  promoted.  Records  should  be  kept  by 
teachers  and  given  to  principals  of  the  work  of  each  in- 
dividual child.  These  examinations  thus  become  a  part 
of  the  regular  legitimate  work  of  the  school  room,  a  means 
of  stimulating  attention,  intensifying  interest,  fixing 
thought  and  cultivating  the  power  of  expression. 

Observations^  during  the  past  year  indicate  the  fact 
that  there  are  too  many  non -promoted  pupils  in  our  primar\^ 
schools.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  where  from  sick- 
ness, mental  inability  or  other  good  reasons,  pupils  are  un- 
able to  do  the  work  of  the  class,  but  ordinarily  if  a  pupil 
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has  been  regular  in  attendance,  he  should  do  the  work  of 
the  class  and  be  advanced  with  the  class.  Where  many 
non -promotions  occur  the  matter  needs  attention.  Either 
the  teaching  is  inefficient,  the  course  too  difficult,  the 
standard  for  promotion  unreasonably  high,  or  for  some 
other  reason  which  needs  investigation,  the  children's  best 
interests  are  being  sacrificed.  Pupils  often  lose  interest 
and  ambition  and  become  stupid  from  being  kept  in  one 
grade  too  long.  The  average  school  life  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  children  is  far  too  short  "at  best,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  that  their  time  be  spent  most  profitably, 
the  work  done  most  expeditiously,  and  each  individual 
ohild  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  capacity  will  allow  him 
to  go  forward  in  his  work. 

A  child's  power  to  do  the  work  of  a  grade  should  de- 
termine when  he  should  enter  that  grade.  Individual 
promotions  should  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  term 
when  any  particular  child  shows  the  power  to  do  more  dif- 
ficult work  than  that  of  the  class  in  which  he  is  found, 
and  classes  as  a  whole  should  be  promoted  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  term  or  year  when  they  may  be  ready  to  take  the 
step  in  advance.  A  class  should  never  be  kept  *  *  marking 
time"  until  the  end  of  the  term  comes,  or  the  time  arrives 
at  which  it  is  customary  to  make  promotion. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Good  conduct  and  right  living  is  the  end  of  education. 
Strength  and  beauty  of  character  are  the  most  desirable 
results  which  our  schools  can  produce.  All  true  education 
centers  in  the  individual  and  develops  that  personal  force 
and  power  which  best  fits  him  for  successful  living  and  in- 
dividual usefulness  in  life.  The  best  order  in  a  school 
room  is  that  which  springs   from    self-control   and   self- 
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direction  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  rather  than  from  external 
sources,  such  as  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  general  order 
in  our  schools  is  excellent,  the  pupils  are  obedient  and  re- 
spectful, and  their  uniform  good  behavior  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  interest  in  the  work.  Pupils  can  be  too  busy  for 
mischief.  Disorder  if  often  nothing  more  than  misdirected 
energy,  and  the  utilizing  of  this  force  in  the  doing  of 
legitimate  work  destroys  the  conditions  for  disorder.  As 
skill  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  increases,  the  difficulties 
in  school  management  decrease,  a  better  understanding  of 
child  nature,  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work 
to  be  done  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
enables  a  teacher  to  govern  pupils  through  their  interest  in 
and  love  for  their  work. 

The  general  attitude  of  our  teachers  toward  the  work, 
their  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  pupils,  and  their 
harmonious  and  helpful  relations  to  each  other  and  to  their 
principals  and  superintendents  has  engendered  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  helpfulness  and  unity  of  purpose  which  is 
productive  of  good  order  and  good  work. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  suggested  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted  whereby  a  more  regular  attendance 
might  be  had,  and  referred  to  the  one  in  force  up  to  four 
years  ago,  viz.:  That  each  pupil  be  assessed  a  certain 
amount  when  enrolled,  which  amount  should  be  held  as  a 
prepaid  fine  for  any  misdemeanor  under  the  rules,  and  also 
as  a  guaranty  of  regular  attendance,  said  amount  to  be  re- 
funded if  not  forfeited.  Different  principals  of  the  schools 
under  the  old  rule,  concur  in  my  recommendation.  These 
suggestions  were  not  acted  upon  last  year,  and  the  results 
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as  to  attendance  were  very  unsatisfactory.  I  would  there- 
fore renew  my  suggestions  and  earnestly  recommend  that 
some  measure  be  taken  toward  improving  this  defect. 

Under  the  rules,  October  ist,  the  following  buildings 
were  opened  for  evening  sessions :  High,  Duffield,  Nor- 
vell,  Trowbridge,  Webster,  Pitcher  and  Hancock,  with  an 
enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  i  ,437  pupils. 
The  attendance  after  the  first  month  was  unsteady,  and  at 
the  end  of  eight  weeks  rooms  were  closed  in  several  build- 
ings, and  other  rooms  were  closed  during  the  next  month. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  month  two  buildings  were  closed 
and  at  the  end  of  four  months  all  were  closed  with  a  very 
small  attendance  in  each. 

Although  the  teaching  force  was  up  to  the  general 
average,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  for  this  important  branch  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem by  the  appointment  of  persons  especially  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  work. 

With  classes  who  were  regular  in  their  attendance  the 
results  were  satisfactory,  and  if,  as  I  suggested,  means  are 
taken  to  make  the  attendance  more  regular,  the  benefits 
will  be  in  proportion. 
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Pupils  who  are  irregular  in  attendance  not  only  lose 
the  opportunity  of  improving  themselves,  but  the  moral 
effect  of  such  irregularity  is  bad.     The  following  shows  ea- 
rollment  and  attendance : 


Schools. 


High 


Pitcher 


Enrollment. 


Norvell. 


Bovs. 


350 


314 


244 


Dufl&eld 237 


Hancock 


98 


1,661 


Girls.      Total. 


110 


68 


72 


97 


31 


Webster 257  37 

i  i 

Trowbridge !     161     !       28 


443 


460 
382 
316 

334 
129 

294 

189 


2,104 


Av.  Attkxi>- 


Total. 
260 
109 
179 
108 
48 
106 

76 


886 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  manual  training  which  I  have 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  six  years  presented  to 
the  honorable  Board  of  Education  for  consideration.  A.S 
early  as  October,  1887,  Mr.  Levi  L.  Barbour  and  Mr- 
Emory  Wendell,  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Detroit,  presented  petitions  to  the  Board  of  Education 
begging  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  this  subject 
of  industrial  education,  and  urging  its  establishment  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  our  schools,  also  caW-     ' 
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;   attention  to  the  fact  of  its  adoption  in  many  of  the 
ding  cities  of  the  country,  both  east  and  west.     The 
tter  was  at  this  tim^  referred  to  the  Superintendent  and 
Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Study. 

This  Committee,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  manual 
ining  was  referred,  made  a  report  in  which  they  earnestly 
rommended  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  High 
tiool.  The  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
nance  and  they  were  requested  by  the  Board  to  ask  an 
propriation  of  $60,000  for  such  a  school,  which  request 
LS  refused  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Board  of 
»timates. 

The  subject  has  been  agitated  more  or  less  ever  since 
'  citizens  and  school  officials  who  realize  the  value  of 
is  branch  of  the  work  and  the  consequent  incomplete- 
-ss  of  our  present  course  of  study. 

During  the  past  year  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Board 
Education,  by  some  of  our  public-spirited  citizens,  of 
e  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school, 
'is  offer  was  refused,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  a 
onsideration  of  the  matter,  and  most  earnestly  recom- 
nd  that  the  offer  if  still  open  be  accepted  and  a  Manual 
fining  School  established  in  connection  with  our  new 
i:h  School. 

INSTITUTE. 

An  institute  provided  for  by  the  State  Superintendent 
I^ublic  Instruction   was  held   in   Detroit  March  22-25, 

The  Board  of  Education  granted  permission  to  close 
-  schools  on  these  dates  in  order  that  the  teachers  might 
•^nd  the  institute  which  convened  in  the  Church  of  Our 
^ther,  Wednesday,  March.  22,  at  9  a.  m.     Great  interest 
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was  manifested  throughout  all  its  sessions  and  much  good 
work  was  done.     The  instructors  were  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  discussed  the  subjects  of  lan- 
guage and  geography  ;  Miss  Sarah  Arnold,  of  Minneapolis <» 
Minn.,  who  presented  Language  and  Reading  for  Primar>'' 
Grades  ;  Dr.  Richard  Boone,  of  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity, who  lectured  on  Applied  Psychology,  and  Dr.  A.  E- 
Winship,  of  Boston,  who  instructed  the  teachers  in  History' 
and  Pedagogy.     The  work  done  by  the  instructors  was  oi[ 
a  very  practical  nature,  the  teachers  were  stimulated  si-^ 
well  as  instructed,  and  the  institute  resulted  in  better  wor'k 
in  the  schools,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  this  meetiag 
justified  the  closing  of  the  schools  at  this  time. 


*    Statisticul  Tables.    * 
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ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  HrrC- Comunied. 


SCHOOLS. 
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am  of  the  eoroUments  lo  all  the  schools,  iocluding  transfers  from  one 
ol  to'anolher,  or  from  one  room  to  another  in  the  same  school,  is  as  shown 

e 46,050 

t  on  account  of  duplicate  enrollments 16,966 

;tual  number  of  different  names  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  during 

the  year :..     29,0*4 
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STATEMENT  OF  PROMOTIONS 

(H^f  Yearly)  for  the  School  Year  Ending  June. ai,  189J. 
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PROM0TI0NS.-0t>«//»«^</. 
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eneral  Sohool  Statistics  for  the  School  Year  Endlnflr  June 

22.  1803. 

Population  of  the  citj  of  Detroit,  860,000. 

^ahiatioD  of  the  property  of  the  city.  $184,229,180. 

.Amoant  of  lery  for  all  municipal  parpoees,  $8,009, 948.83. 

Amount  of  lery  for  the  current  ezpenaee  of  the  public  schoolr,  $'X)8.&06.75. 

Amount  receiTed  from  sale  of  bonds,  school  sites  and  buildinfcs,  nothing. 

Amount  appropriated  for  all  school  purposes,  $858,505.75. 

Per  cent  of  school  taxes  lipon  entire  municipal  lery,  27.96. 

Amount  of  money  received  from  primary  school  fund,  $129,169,04. 

^Whole  cost  of  superintendence  and  instruction,  including  eyening  schools, 

$896,499.99. 

>-      Whole  cost  of  incidentals,  including  all  current  school  expenses,  except  those 

named  in  9,  abOTe,  $174,309.82. 

.1 .     Amount  paid  for  sites  and  school  buildings,  $75,421.24. 

12.     ATsrage  weeks  of  membership  of  each  pupil  enrolled,  8u.6. 

^^     Aversge  weeks  of  attendance  of  each  pupil  enrolled,  2H.5. 

^4.    ATerage  salary  of  all  teachers,  including  principals,  first  assistants  and* 

specials,  $847.42. 

1^-    Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  excluding  principals,  first  assistants  and 

specials,  $676.17. 

^^-   Total  cost  of  tuition  in  eyening  schools,  $7,497. 

^^-   Total  cost  of  tuition  in  ungraded  schools,  $4,r00. 

^^-   Per  cent  of  promotions  on  average  membership,  76. 
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Pupils  who  are  irregular  in  attendance  not  only  lose 
the  opportunity  of  improving  themselves,  but  the  moral 
effect  of  such  irregularity  is  bad.  The  following  shows  en- 
rollment and  attendance : 


SCHCX)LS. 


High 


Enrollment. 


Bovs. 


350 


Pitcher 314 


Norvell, 
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Duffield 237 


Hancock 
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Total. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


It  seems  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  manual  training  which  I  have 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  six  years  presented  to 
the  honorable  Board  of  Education  for  consideration.  As 
early  as  October,  1887,  Mr.  Levi  L.  Barbour  and  Mr. 
Emory  Wendell,  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Detroit,  presented  petitions  to  the  Board  of  Kducation 
begging  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  this  subject 
of  industrial  education,  and  urging  its  establishment  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  our  schools,  also  call- 
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ing  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  adoption  in  many  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  country,  both  east  and  west.  The 
matter  was  at  this  tim^  referred  to  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Study. 

This  Committee,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  was  referred,  made  a  report  in  which  they  earnestly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  High 
School.  The  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  they  were  requested  by  the  Board  to  ask  an 
appropriation  of  $60,000  for  such  a  school,  which  request 
was  refused  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Board  of 
Estimates. 

The  subject  has  been  agitated  more  or  less  ever  since 
by  citizens  and  school  officials  who  realize  the  value  of 
this  branch  of  the  work  and  the  consequent  incomplete- 
ness of  our  present  course  of  study. 

During  the  past  year  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  by  some  of  our  public-spirited  citizens,  of 
the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 
This  offer  was  refused,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  a 
reconsideration  of  the  matter,  and  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  offer  if  still  open  be  accepted  and  a  Manual 
Training  School  established  in  connection  with  our  new 
High  School. 

INSTITUTE. 

An  institute  provided  for  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  held  in  Detroit  March  22-25, 
1893. 

The  Board  of  Education  granted  permission  to  close 
the  schools  on  these  dates  in  order  that  the  teachers  might 
attend  the  institute  which  convened  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Father,  Wednesday,  March,  22,  at  9  a.  m.     Great  interest 
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was  manifested  throughout  all  its  sessions  and  much  good 
work  was  done.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  discussed  the  subjects  of  lan- 
guage and  geography  ;  Miss  Sarah  Arnold,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ,  who  presented  Language  and  Reading  for  Primar>' 
Grades  ;  Dr.  Richard  Boone,  of  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity, who  lectured  on  Applied  Psychology,  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  of  Boston,  who  instructed  the  teachers  in  Histor>' 
and  Pedagog>\  The  work  done  by  the  instructors  was  of 
a  ver>'  practical  nature,  the  teachers  were  stimulated  as 
well  as  instructed,  and  the  institute  resulted  in  better  work 
in  the  schools,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  this  meeting 
justified  the  closing  of  the  schools  at  this  time. 


*    Statistical  Tables.    » 
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ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  ETa— 
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ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  FTC.-Cafuuiwd. 
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The  mm  of  the  enrollments  in  all  the  schools,  including  transfers  from  one 
school  to'anolher,  or  from  one  room  to  another  in  the  same  school,  is  as  shown 


abore. 


46,060 

Deduct  on  account  of  duplicate  enrollments 16,956 


Actual  number  of  diflTerent  names  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  during 
the  year 29,0W 
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STATEMENT  OF  PROMOTiONS 

(Half  Yearly)  for  the  School  Year  Bnding  June 
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PROMOTIONS.— Ci»«//»«#</. 
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71 
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General  School  Statistics  for  the  School  Year  Endlnflr  June 

22.  1893. 

1.  Population  of  the  citj  of  Detroit,  S60.000. 

8.  Valuation  of  the  property  of  the  city.  $184,229,180. 

8.  Amount  of  levy  for  all  municipal  purposes,  $8,062, 948.03. 

4.  Amount  of  levy  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  public  schoolp,  $108,506.75. 

5.  Amount  receiTed  from  sale  of  bonds,  school  sites  and  buildings,  nothing. 

6.  Amount  appropriated  for  all  school  purposes,  $866,606.75. 

7.  Per  cent  of  school  taxes  tipon  entire  munldpcU  levy,  27.96. 

8.  Amount  of  money  receiTed  from  primary  school  fund,  $129,169,94. 

9.  Whole  cost  of  superintendence  and  instruction,  including  evening  schools, 

$886,499.99. 

10.  Whole  cost  of  incidentals,  including  all  current  school  expenses,  except  those 

named  in  9,  above,  $174,309.82. 

1 1 .  Amount  paid  for  sites  and  school  buildings,  $75,421.24. 

12.  Average  weeks  of  membership  of  each  pupil  enrolled,  8u.6. 
18.    Average  weeks  of  attendance  of  each  pupil  enrolled,  2P.5. 

14.  Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  including  principals,  first  assistsnts  and' 

specials,  $647.42. 

15.  Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  excluding  principals,  first  assistants  and 

specials,  $676.17. 

16.  Total  cost  of  tuition  in  evening  schools,  $7,497. 

17.  Total  cost  of  tuition  in  ungraded  schools,  $4,C0O. 

IS.    Per  cent  of  promotions  on  average  membership,  76. 
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General  School  Statistics  for  the  Three  Departments  for  the 
School  Year  Endlnflr  June  22.  1  893. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

t. 
5. 

«. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 

14, 
15. 


Number  of  different  names  enrolled. 

Average  membenhip  for  the  year 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year. . 
Per  cent  of  attendance  on  membership. 


Number  of  pupils  In  membership  at  close  of 
year 

Number  of  male  teachers,  including  Sup't 

Number  of  female  teachers 


r 

•c 


So 


21.491  I     6.B00 


Average  number  of  teachers,  excluding  su 
erii        " 


perlntendent  and  special  teaciiers. 


Average  number  of  teachers,  including  spe- 
cials   


Average  number  of  pupils  to  ihe  teachers, 
excluding  specials 

Cost  per  capita  for  instruction 


Cost  per  capita    for   incidentals,   based   on 
average  membership 


Cost  per  capita,   including   all   current  ex- 
penses, except  money  in 
buildingB. 


penses,  except  money  invested  in  school 


16.689 
14.457 
98 

15.058 

5 

868 

868 


48.1 
11.96 


5,747 
6,465 

96 

5,419 

18 

191 

195 


I . 


89 


19.80 


Cost  per  capita  in  ungraded  department. 


Number  of  days  the  schools  were  actually  in 
session 


99 
90.98 

7.89 
98.10 


8 


1.108 
1,017 
848 
96.8 
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8S 
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7.88 
44.00 


,1 


8»,0»4 

82,898 

90,770 

98.1 

81.471 

87 

577 


87.4 
17.« 

7.82 

25.04 
46.40 

192 
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LOCATION,  Era- 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  FOR  THE  LAST  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS. 


YEAR. 


1841 

1M2 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

181tt 

1860 

1831 

1852 

1853 

1S54 

18J6 

1856 

1837 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

186« 

1863 

1864, 

1865. 

1866. 


O«B8U0. 


2,083 
2,S39 

S,578 

8,146 

8,496 

8,88S 

5.846 

6,546 

6,806 

6,965 

7,258 

7,888 

8,530 

9,988 

9.912 

10,502 

12,688 

18,188 

13,208 

14,159 

14,14G 

15,398 

16,478 

17,399 

18,710 

20,350 


TEAR. 


1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892. 


Census. 


21,742 

22,810 

27,089 

26,641 

28,779 

80,280 

31,986 

83,772 

84,598 

85,172 

35,789 

35,962 

87,684 

89.467 

87,926 

40,201 

48,840 

45,641 

53,049 

56,488 

66,963 

65,132 

68,009 

72,673 

80,500 

79,922 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  salaries  paid 
per  school  month ,  and  the  number  of  teachers  to  whom  certain 
salaries  are  paid,  according  to  the  pay  roll  of  June,  1893: 

19  teachers  at $  W  00 

47  teachers  at — 85  00 

40  teachers  at 40  OO 

47  teachers  at 45  00 

46  teachers  at 6OO0 

42teachersat 55  00 

36teachersat CO  00 

8  teachers  at 69  50 

44  teachers  at 65  00 

24  teachers  at 67  50 

14  teachers  at TO  CO 

117  teachers  at 7J  50 

4  teachers  at 75  00 

4St  teachers  at 80  00 

11  teachers  at 86  00 

2teachersat 87  50 

17  teachers  at 90  00 

10  teachers  at 100  00 

4  teachers  at ISO  00 

16  teachers  at 130  00 

8  teachers  at 140  00 

1  teacher  at 150  00 

3  teachers  at < 160  00 

2  teachers  at 180  00 

6  teachers  at 200  (« 

1  teacher  at 275  Oi) 

Total  number  of  teachers,  608. 


SUPERVISOR'S  REPORT,  PRIMARY  GRADES 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY 

GRADES. 


To  Superintendent  W,  £,  Robinson: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report 
of  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 
for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1893. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  past  year  have  been  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Language  and  Reading  in  these 
grades,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  favorably  on 
the  work  accomplished.  History,  Science  and  Literature 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in  oral  and  written 
composition,  and  the  aim  has  been  primarily  to  interest  the 
children  in  these  subjects  and  secondarily  to  train  them  in 
the  good  expression  of  the  thought  evolved  on  these  sub- 
jects. The  power  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
correctly  and  fluently  can  come  only  through  much  prac- 
tice. Recognizing  this  fact,  and  also  recognizing  the  great 
practical  value  of  such  a  power  of  expression  in  the  child, 
a  ver>'  conspicuous  place  has  been  given  to  Language  Train- 
ing in  these  grades.  It  has  been  made  an  important  part 
of  the  work  in  all  branches.  The  work  in  History,  Science 
and  Literature  has  not  only  furnished  the  basis  for  the  lan- 
guage work,  but  of  far  greater  value  has  been  the  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  in  the  way  of  enrich- 
ing the  course  of  study,  opening  new  fields  of  truth  to  the 
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children  and  thus  greatly  advancing  their  mental  and 
moral  growth.  The  effects  of  the  introduction  of  these 
subjects  has  been  felt  upon  both  teachers  and  children, 
their  thought  has  been  quickened  and  a  new  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  work  in  our  schools. 

In  the  Grade  Meetings  throughout  the  year  this  subject 
of  Language  Training  has  been  constantly  before  the  teach- 
ers for  thought  and  careful  consideration.  Each  part  of 
the  work  has  been  taken  up  in  turn,  subject  matter  dis- 
cussed, methods  of  teaching  suggested,  notes  compared  and 
the  work  carefully  outlined.  This  new  work  has  required 
much  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  willingness,  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  this  field  is 
only  another  proof  of  their  superiority  and  faithfulness.  That 
good  work  is  being  done  in  our  schools  is  due  largely  to 
the  untiring  efforts  and  faithful  conscientious  work  of  our 
grade  teachers,  on  them  depends  the  final  outcome  of 
the  work  as  outlined  by  the  superintendents  and  super- 
visors. What  the  individual  grade  teacher  is,  that  will 
the  schools  be;  anything  which  promotes  their  growth 
and  happiness  advances  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  substance  of  the  thoughts  presented  in  the  Grade 
Meetings  on  this  subject  of  Language  Training  has  been 
condensed,  carefully  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  different 
classes,  and  printed  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  course  for  the 
use  of  the  teachers  as  a  helpful  guide  in  this  work. 
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LANGUAGE  WORK  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


I.  Purpose  of  Language  Training. 

II.  Material  for  Language  Lessons. 

III.  Written  Language. 

IV.  Language  Forms. 
V.  Reading. 

VI.  Poems. 

Purpose  of  Language  Training. 

Thought  evolution  is  the  motive  in  all  teaching,  no 
matter  what  the  subject  of  instruction  may  be,  the  teach- 
er's aim  is  to  arouse  thought  in  the  child's  mind.  If  each 
individual  teacher  has  this  motive  clearly  in  mind,  she 
will  try  to  select  that  material  and  present  those  conditions 
which  will  best  make  her  class  think  on  the  subject.  The 
amount  of  matter  presented  and  the  method  in  which  it  is 
presented  should  be  determined  by  the  psychical  needs  of 
the  child.  How  much  the  child  already  knows  upon  the 
subject  and  how  much  the  teacher  can  interest  him  in  it 
will  determine  how  much  she  can  teach  him.  The  apper- 
ceptive power  of  the  child  must  determine  both  matter  and 
method.  Knowledge  is  made  interesting  to  a  child  only 
as  it  is  brought  into  living  relations  with  something  already 
in  his  experience,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not  consciously 
or  unconsciously  observe  these  laws  of  apperception  is  in 
danger  of  forcing  upon  the  child  uninteresting,  formal 
things,  which  to  him  are  not  significant,  because  they  are 
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train  children  to  know  when  they  do  not  know  the  correct 
form,  to  train  them  to  find  the  correct  form  before  they  at- 
tempt to  use  it.  This  takes  time  and  great  skill,  but  how 
much  better  for  a  teacher  to  use  her  time  in  helping  a  child 
to  find  and  use  the  correct  form  rather  than  in  making  cor- 
rections after  the  child  has  made  mistakes.  How  much 
more  economical  to  expend  energy  in  doing  rather  than 
undoing  ?  It  is  high  art  to  reduce  mistakes  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  of  course  the  pupils  will  make  some,  but  these 
should  always  be  corrected.  If  we  could  move  forward  all 
the  time  through  correct  forms  of  expression  our  progress 
would  be  greater,  even  though  our  rate  of  motion  were 
slower.  We  constantly  lose  time  by  going  backward  to 
correct  things  which  should  have  been  correctly  done  the 
first  time.  When  we  work  for  the  habit  of  good  English, 
we  realize  the  immense  economy  of  careful,  accurate, 
thoughtful  work.  Teacher's  time  is  often  wasted  in  cor- 
recting mistakes,  made  through  carelessness,  trained  into 
pupils  ;  when  by  training  them  into  the  habit  of  accurate, 
careful  work,  most  of  this  drudgery  might  be  saved.  It  is 
the  close  application  necessary  for  the  doing  of  careful,  ac- 
curate work  that  develops  power  in  the  child.  The  results 
aimed  at  in  language  training  are  power  to  think  and 
power  to  express  thought  clearly  and  forcibly  in  correct 
language. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


"  From  Histor\'. 

I. 

Stories.     < 

Fables. 
^  Myths. 

"Geography. 
Physiology. 

II. 

Science.     < 

Plant  Work. 
Animal  Work. 
Mineral  Work 

III. 

Form  Stud\ 

r 

• 

IV. 

Pictures. 

V. 

Poems. 

The   Story. 

The  learning  of  oral  language  precedes  the  learning  of 
written  language,  and  a  child's  vocabulary  of  oral  words  is 
always  larger  than  that  of  printed  forms.  Children  seem 
to  learn  to  talk  very  easily  and  rapidly  ;  they  learn  it 
naturally,  and  the  same  method  should  be  used  in  the  oral 
language  work  of  the  school.  The  little  child  learns  to 
talk  because  he  has  something  which  he  wants  to  say;  this 
desire  to  express  himself  is  the  stimulus  which  impels  him 
to  talk.  The  child  in  school  should  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  upon  subjects  about  which  he  can  think 
and  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  first  condition  of  good 
oral  language  is  to  supply  attractive  material   for  thought. 
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Most  of  the  language  work  of  the  first  year  must  necessarily 
be  oral.  Its  subject  matter  must  be  calculated  to  arouse 
and  hold  the  interest  to  the  child,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
it  must  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  child's  mental  life 
at  this  time.  The  material  selected  for  these  lessons  in- 
cludes the  story,  elementary  geography  and  science,  the 
study  of  his  own  body  and  its  care,  the  study  of  geometrical 
forms,  pictures  and  poems.  Oral  language  is  more  easily 
moulded  than  written,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  more 
economical  to  correct  errors  in  the  oral  expression  and  thus 
prevent  their  being  made  in  the  written.  The  habitual 
mistakes  which  children  have  acquired  by  imitation  must 
be  dropped  and  the  correct  habit  formed.  Carerul  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  oral  language  used  by  pupils  in 
all  recitations. 

In  the  oral  language  work,  in  the  lower  grades,  chil- 
dren should  not  only  be  trained  in  the  use  of  single  sen- 
tences, but  opportunities  for  connected  thinking,  audits 
expression  in  connected  sentences  should  be  given.  This 
composition  in  oral  language  prepares  for  and  leads  directly 
into  written  composition.  One  reason  for  the  diflSculties 
often  met  with  in  the  latter  work  is,  that  children  have  not 
been  prepared  for  it  in  the  oral  language  lessons.  The 
oral  language  must  furnish  opportunity  for  connected  dis- 
course, and  for  this  reason  the  story  is  given  an  important 
place. 

THE  STORY. 

All  children  are  fond  of  good  stories  ;  they  never  tire 
of  listening  to  them  ;  they  delight  in  telling  them  over  and 
over  again.  The  good  story^  is  one  which  furnishes  material 
for  the  imagination,  it  must  also  contain  germ  thoughts  of 
truth,  (jreat  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  these  stories 
for  language  work.     In  our  use  of  the  story  we  have  found 
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Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo*s  Analyses  very  helpful,  and  so  have 
adopted  his  method. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  USE  OF  A  STORY. 

I.  Preparation  of  the  child's  mind  for  the  thought 
to  be  presented  in  the  sfory.  By  this  is  meant  that  pre- 
liminary work  done  by  the  teacher  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
a  ready  assimilation  of  the  new  knowledge  which  she  is 
about  to  give.  This  is  done  by  skillful  questioning,  thus 
bringing  to  the  threshold  of  the  child's  consciousness  a 
large  number  of  concepts  which  are  related  to  those  soon 
to  be  presented.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  rapid,  pleas- 
ant and  secure  learning.  These  concepts  reach  out  like  so 
many  spiritual  arms,  and  draw  into  living  relations  to  them- 
selves the  relative  new  concepts.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
teacher  must  determine  what  concepts  she  wishes  to  recall 
in  the  child's  mind,  and  also  in  what  order  she  wishes  to 
recall  them.  They  must  be  recalled  in  logical  connection 
if  they  are  to  be  of  the  most  use  in  assimilating  the  new 
knowledge. 

This  preparation  should  be  made  before  the  new  thought 
is  presented  ;  this  avoids  confusion  of  thought  and  prevents 
lack  of  interest  in  the  new  when  it  is  presented.  A  fore- 
shadowing of  what  is  to  come  may,  however,  lead  to  in- 
creased interest. 

This  preparation  should  be  so  extended  as  to  cover  the 
whole  story,  or  such  a  part  of  it  as  is  in  itself  a  methodical 
whole.  This  saves  tiresome  explanation  after  the  story  is 
begun. 

The  best  form  which  this  preparation  can  take  is  that 
of  question  and  answer.  There  should  be  a  free  exchanse 
of  thought  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

II.  Presentation. — The   story   should  be  divided 
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into  sections,  and  each  section  completed  before  another  is 
taken  up.  It  is  necessary  to  give  frequent  halting  places 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  absorb  what  has  been  taken  on. 
Each  section  must  be  worked  through  and  finished  up  as 
to  apperception,  abstraction  and  application,  before  the 
next  is  attempted. 

The  teacher  should  present  the  story  in  the  language 
of  the  story  itself ;  this  is  no  place  for  rambling  discourse. 
After  the  stor>'  has  been  presented  the  children  are  asked 
to  reproduce  it,  a  discussion  then  follows  in  which  omissions 
are  supplied,  mistakes  corrected,  and  any  false  conceptions 
corrected. 

A  pupil  should  be  allowed  and  required  to  recite  the 
sec. ion  assigned  to  him  as  a  connected  whole.  He  must 
continue  undisturbed  to  the  end,  after  which  faults  maybe 
amended.  The  continuity  of  the  thinking  should  not  be 
broken. 

When  pupils  reproduce  a  section,  they  must  be  held 
to  two  things:  correct  language  and  logical  continuit}' of 
thought.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they  be 
trained  into  the  habit  of  connected  thinking.  No  one  can 
talk  connectedly  who  does  not  think  connectedly. 

Constant  repetition  of  stories  and  parts  of  stories  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  pupils  are  acquiring  a  body  of 
correct  laiiguaj^e  which  is  to  serv'e  as  a  basis  for  facility, 
correctness  and  logical  coherence  in  the  expression  of 
thought.  Without  constant  repetition  these  ends  cannot 
be  reached. 

III.  Abstkactiox. — An  act  of  learning  is  made  up 
of  three  processes:  the  first  is  to  receive  new  concepts,  the 
second  is  to  arrange  co-ordinate,  and  associate  these  new 
concepts  with  the  old  ones.  This  is  the  process  which  en- 
ables the  mind  to  digest  or  assimilate  the  new  matter;  it  is 
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called  apperception.  The  third  process  is  the  derivation 
of  the  vital  notions  or  truths  lying  dormant  in  the  matter 
learned.  This  process  is  abstraction  ;  the  notions  are  there, 
they  must  be  drawn  out.  This  work  of  abstraction  must 
be  done  by  the  pupil ;  he  must  think  for  himself,  with  the 
teacher's  aid,  rather  than  to  have  ready-made  thoughts 
supplied  him.  The  teacher  should  count  no  time  lost  which 
must  be  taken  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  child  should 
produce  its  own  thought  on  the  subject.  Socrates  walked 
the  streets  of  Athens,  helping  minds  to  give  birth  to  their 
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ideas.  The  veriest  blockhead,  probably,  has  facts  enough, 
all  that  is  lacking  is  the  power  to  abstract  the  truths  lying 
latent  in  what  he  knows.  Only  those  general  truths  which 
are  of  importance  and  significant  to  the  child  should  be 
derived. 

IV.  Application. — After  these  truths  have  been  ab- 
stracted they  should  be  expressed  in  good  language  and 
then  applied.  The  value  of  knowledge  for  a  pupil  is  meas- 
ured by  his  ability  to  make  it  ser^'^e  the  needs  of  life.  Ex- 
act knowledge  should  lead  to  energetic  doing.  The  storv- 
should  be  a  means  of  character  building. 

This  work  with  stories  is  continued  through  the  first 
three  years.  In  the  first  grade  the  work  is  largely  oral ;  in 
the  second  grade  the  stor>'  is  used  as  a  basis  for  reading 
and  written  language  lessons,  as  well  as  for  oral  language; 
in  the  third  grade  the  story  is  developed  orally  and  then 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  written  composition.  As  it  re- 
quires time  to  treat  a  story,  as  here  indicated,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  more  than  one  story  each  month  shall  be  given » 
and  for  some  even  more  time  will  be  necessary.  The 
stories  selected  are  of  permanent  interest  to  children,  in- 
stead  of  being  a  mere  husk  after  having  been  once  told  ;  the 
interest  grows  as  the  work   progresses.     These  stories  are 
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intended  to  sen'e  as  gathering  |x>ints  around  which  the 
child  groups  many  of  his  own  experiences.  The}'  are  cen- 
ters of  interest  intended  to  be  used  in  organization  of  the 
child's  knowledge.  Many  of  the  lessons  in  elementan- 
geography  and  natural  science,  as  well  as  in  numbers, 
drawing  and  reading,  may  be  made  to  grow  directly  out  of 
these  stories.  The  stor>-  work  may  be  a  great  means  of 
unifying  and  co-ordinating  the  work  in  all  the  branches, 
and  nothing  is  more  desirable  than  such  **  concentration." 

In  the  selection  of  these  stories,  great  care  has  been 
taken.  Each  story  is  intended  to  stand  for  the  life  of  the 
race  in  a  certain  period  of  its  development.  It  is  intended 
to  show  how  the  people  lived,  what  they  did,  and  what 
they  thought.  These  stories  are  in  themselves  organically 
related  ;  each  one  is  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  his- 
tor>'.  It  is  because  of  what  these  stories  are  in  themselves 
that  they  are  so  prolific ;  they  lead  into  ever>'thing  and 
everything  grows  out  of  them.  The  children  must,  if  they 
are  well  taught,  l)econie  progressively  interested  in  them. 

These  stories  are  intended  to  awaken  the  child's  in- 
tere.st  in  everything  about  him,  to  help  him  understand 
what  is  through — what  has  been.  The  now  and  the  then 
are  constantly  compared,  and  the  contrast  alone  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  mental  action. 

In  the  use  of  these  stories,  care  must  betaken  to  select 
only  those  facts  which  the  child  can  comprehend.  Only 
such  facts  as  he  can  appreciate  are  significant  to  him.  This 
process  of  giving  significance  to  facts  by  relating  them  to 
what  the  child  already  knows  is  the  key-note  to  teaching. 
When  the  teacher  recognizes  this  apperceptive  process,  and 
thus  looks  at  the  work  from  the  internal  standpoint  of  what 
the  child  needs  and  can  take,  the  child  will  guide  her  to 
the  proper  selection  of  facts. 
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The  original  intention  was  to  introduce  the  American 
history  stories,  after  the  stories  of  the  Esquimaux  and  In- 
dians, but  the  work  done  in  the  Training  School  during 
the  past  year  has  shown  that  Jane  Andrews'  stories,  in 
* '  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to 
Now,"  are  not  only  preferable,  but  even  better  adapted  to 
the  younger  children. 

Agoonack,  the  little  Esquimau  sister,  is  of  perennial 
interest  to  all  young  children.  She  represents  life  under 
ver>'  simple  conditions.  This  little  girl  oddly  drevSsed  in 
bearskins,  eating  raw  meat  and  drinking  the  milk  of  the 
reindeer  ;  riding  over  the  snow  in  her  sled,  made  of  walrus 
bones,  and  drawn  by  dogs,  is  a  source  of  constantly  in- 
creasing interest  and  pleasure.  Her  life  is  so  simple  that 
a  ver>'  young  child  can  understand  it.  He  likes  to  make 
pictures  of  her  sled  and  her  snow  house ;  to  tell  number 
stories  about  her  dogs  and  the  bears  her  father  catches  ;  to 
read  about  her  birdskin  socks  and  bearskin  hood.  This 
stor>'  illustrates  life  in  ver>'  ancient  times.  The  Esquimaux 
are  to-day,  probably,  the  sole  sur\'ivors  of  the  cave-men 
who  inhabited  Europe  during  the  Glacial  period. 

Hiawatha,  the  little  Indian  boy,  living  in  a  wigwam, 
rocked  in  a  cradle  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  moss, 
learning  to  use  a  bow  and  arrow,  killing  a  deer  and  having 
his  coat  made  of  its  skin,  is  a  source  of  never  failing  inter- 
est. He  is  a  type  of  life  in  barbarism.  This  Indian, 
knowing  how  to  cook  food  and  make  baskets  and  pottery, 
with  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  stone  implements  for  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  represents  a  higher  state  of  civilization 
than  that  of  the  Esquimau. 

Kablu,  the  Ayran  boy,  living  in  a  house  built  of  logs, 
wearing  clothing  made  of  woven  cloth,  tending  the  sheep 
and  cows  (domesticated  animals),  helping  to  plow  and  to 
grind  grain<  is  the  type  of  the  man  who  begins  to  think. 
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Darius,  the  Persian  boy,  learning  **to  shoot  with  the 
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bow,  to  ride  and  to  speak  the  truth ;  "  living  in  a  great 
city,  with  walls  and  gates  and  palaces  and  temples,  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  beginning  of  civilization  proper  when 
people  began  to  car\'e  hieroglyphics  and  to  make  written 
records. 

Cleoi',  the  Greek  boy,  learning  to  run  swiftly  and  to 
wrestle,  taking  part  in  the  great  Olympic  games,  seeing  the 
great  statue  of  Zeus,  having  his  slave  pedagogue  to  lead 
him,  furnishes  abundant  material  for  the  child's  imagin- 
ation. 

Horatius,  the  Roman  boy,  going  with  his  father  to  the 
Forum,  where  his  father  buys  him  a  teacher  ;  going  with 
his  sister  to  the  temple,  to  see  her  light  the  fire  of  Vesta: 
going  to  school,  where  they  played  court  to  train  the  boys 
to  declaim  ;  attending  the  great  May  festival  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  gives  us  a  picture  of  life  in  Rome  about  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  Era. 

Christopher  Columbus,  watching  the  ships  from  his 
home  near  the  sea  ;  attending  pay  school  before  the  days 
of  free  schools  :  seeing  books  which  had  just  been  printed 
by  that  new  invention — the  printing  press ;  making  and 
studying  maps  ;  begging  for  money  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
and  being  helped  by  Queen  Isabella,  making  that  wonder- 
ful voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  sailing  vessels,  because 
there  were  as  yet  no  steamers,  presents  a  picture  of  life  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  May  Flower,  with  its  little  band  of  Pilgrims  in 
search  of  a  home,  making  that  memorable  one  hundred  and 
three-day  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  landing  these  people 
in  the  middle  of  December  on  a  bleak,  uninhabited  shore, 
is  a  picture  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  These  Pil- 
grims cutting  down  trees  and  building  houses,  being  pro- 
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tected  from  the  Indians  by  Miles  Standish  and  his  little 
army,  and  finally  celebrating  their  first  Thanksgiving, 
show  early  life  in  New  England. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  the  hero  of  Virginia,  helping  to 
found  Jamestown,  living  among  the  Indians,  exploring  and 
making  maps  of  the  country,  is  a  picture  of  Colonial  life  in 
Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  centur>'. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  one  chosen  from  a  family  of 
seventeen  children  to  be  educated  that  he  might  preach  ; 
taken  from  school  because  of  expense  and  put  into  the  shop 
to  help  make  candles  and  soap,  afterwards  apprenticed  to 
his  brother  to  learn  printing,  and  finally  entering  Philadel- 
phia as  a  poor  runaway  without  either  money,  or  friends, 
presents  an  interesting  story  of  boyhood.  This  same  boy, 
with  his  great  fondness  for  books  and  reading,  and  his  un- 
tiring industry,  buying  one  of  the  first  printing  presses  in 
Philadelphia,  printing  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  invent- 
ing his  Franklin  stove,  flying  his  kite  in  the  discovery  that 
lightning  is  electricity,  founding  the  first  public  library  in 
this  country,  and  finally  honored  the  world  over  as  the 
Great  Doctor  Franklin,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  two  most 
conspicuous  Americans  in  the  eighteenth  centur>'. 

George  Washington,  working  so  carefully  over  his 
number  and  language  books,  living  in  the  woods  among 
the  Indians  while  he  surveyed  Lord  Fairfax's  plantation, 
taking  his  long  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  carry  a 
letter  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  taking  command  of  the 
Continental  army  atCambridge,  after  the  war,  living  on  his 
plantation  among  his  slaves  at  Mt.  Vernon,  stands  out  as 
the  other  great  central  figure  of  the  Revolutionar>^  period. 

Robert  Fulton,  the  ingenious  boy  who  made  his  own 
lead  pencils  and  fire  crackers,  contriving  paddle-wheels  to 
turn  with  cranks  to  propel   his   flat  fishing  boat,  and  after- 
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wards  inventing  the  first  steamboat,  stands  out  as  one  ot 
the  great  inventors  and  serv^es  to  interest  the  children  in 
the  progress  of  invention . 

Samuel  B.  Morse,  receiving  messages  from  his  teacher 
through  her  rattan  telegraph,  trying  to  invent  a  punip,  be- 
coming possessed  with  the  idea  of  sending  long  distance 
messages  by  electricity,  buying  up  all  the  bonnet  wire  in 
the  market  to  use  in  his  experiments,  struggling*  with  pov- 
erty and  discouragement,  finally  successful  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  stands  out  as  another  type  of  a  boy 
who  made  something — his  name  stands  for  one  of  the  great 
inventions. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  living  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana 
in  a  half-faced  camp,  sleeping  in  the  loft  on  a  bag  of  dried 
leaves,  walking  nine  miles  to  school,  writing  letters  for  his 
neighbors  who  could  not  write,  working  as  a  hired  hand 
and  being  in  great  demand  because  of  his  strength  and 
willingness,  devoting  his  evenings  to  books  and  ciphering. 
splitting  rails  to  buy  a  pair  of  trousers,  burning  with  in- 
dignation at  the  sight  of  negroes  whipped  and  sold,  clerk- 
ing in  a  store  and  studying  grammar,  is  a  character  who:>e 
lite  is  full  of  interest  and  morally  suggestive. 

James  A.  Garfield,  in  his  stniggles  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation, boarding  himself,  working  at  carpentering  out  of 
school  hours,  acting  as  janitor,  going  to  school  and  teach- 
ing at  the  same  time,  is  the  type  of  what  an  American  boy 
who  is  inclined  to  help  himself  can  do. 

rhese  history  stories  afford  great  opportunities  forgiv- 
ing the  children  conduct  concept,  they  are  the  material  for 
the  most  fruitful  kind  of  moral  instruction. 
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HISTORY  STORIES. 


First  Grade. 

Agoonack,  the  litte  Esquimaux  girl. 
Hiawatha,  the  little  Indian  boy. 
Kablu,  the  Ay  ran  boy. 
Darius,  the  Persian  boy. 

Second.  Grade. 

Review  first  grade  work. 
Cleon,  the  Greek  boy. 
HjORATIus,  the  Roman  boy. 
Columbus,  the  Italian  boy. 

Third    Grade. 

Miles  Standish  and  the  May-Flower. 

John  Smith. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

George  Washington. 

Robert  Fulton. 

Samuel  Morse. 

Fourth  Grade. 

The  work  of  the  preceding  grades  is  reviewed  and 
iupplemented  in  the  reading  of  "  Stories  of  American  His- 
or>'  "  and  "  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago."  It 
should  be  continued  in  this  grade  with  stories  of 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
James  A.  Garfield. 
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The  material  for  these  stories  will  be  found  in  Jane 
Andrews'  "  Seven  Little  Sisters,**  and  **  Ten  Boys  on  Road 
from  Long  Ago  to  Now,*'  also  in  Dodge's  "Stories  of 
American  History, ' '  and  Eggleston's  *  *  First  Book  in  Ameri- 
can Histor>',"  copies  of  which  are  supplied  to  teachers. 

Science. 

Elementary  Science  has  already  taken  its  place  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  work  in  the  primarj'  schools  of  to-day. 
Its  importance  as  a  thought  study  is  recognized,  its  value 
as  a  basis  for  much  of  the  work  in  reading,  numbers, 
drawing  and  language  is  established.  In  this  science 
work,  its  purpose  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  by  the 
teacher,  the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  observe  closely  and 
then  to  express  in  good  English  just  what  he  sees.  This 
work  not  only  furnishes  the  child  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation, but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  train  him  to  obsen-e 
and  compare  and  then  express  the  results  of  his  obser\^a- 
tions  and  comparisons  accurately  and  correctly.  These 
.science  lessons  furnish  material  for  oral  language  lessons, 
and  these  oral  lessons  are  followed  by  reading  and  written 
language.  The  subjects  for  science  lessons  are  suggested 
in  the  detailed  courses  in  Elementary  Geography-  and 
Physiology  and  in  the  outlines  in  plant,  animal  and  mineral 
studies,  given  from  month  to  month  in  the  grade  meetings. 

Form    5tudy. 

The  form  study  in  the  first  and  second  grades  affords 
fruitful  material  for  language  training.  As  the  forms  to  be 
observed  are  definite  and  demand  accuracy  of  expression 
in  description  and  comparison,  and  as  all  inaccuracies  of 
.statement  can  be  easily  detected,  no  study  furnishes  a  bet- 
ter basis  for  language  training.  •  The  test  of  the  pupil's  ob- 
servation is  the  accuracy  of  his  expression  ;  form  study  fur- 
nishes oj)portunity  for  exact  seeing  and  exact  expression. 
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Pictures. 

Pictures  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  language 
work  of  almost  every  grade  ;  their  value,  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  thought  and  cultivating  expression,  is  not  fully 
appreciated.  They  awaken  interest,  and,  to  the  young 
mind,  often  convey  thoughts  which  cannot  be  given  through 
the  printed  forms.  With  a  little  effort,  a  teacher  may  make 
a  collection  of  pictures  which  will  prove  valuable  subjects 
for  language  lessons;  and  helpful  aids  in  the  geography, 
science,  number  and  other  lessons.  The  pictures  first  used 
should  be  very  simple  ;  a  child  sometimes  fails  to  be  inter- 
ested in  a  picture  because  it  is  too  complex,  it  contains  too 
many  objects,  and  suggests  too  many  relations  ;  he  cannot 
read  the  thought  in  it.  A  child,  who  has  been  trained  to 
read  pictures,  gets  much  from  the  illustrations  in  his  books 
that  the  child  without  such  training  cannot  get.  We  should 
not  expect  children  to  read  pictures  without  being  taught 
to  do  so  any  more  than  we  expect  them  to  read  the  printed 
page  without  first  learning  how.  • 

HOW   TO   USE    A    PICTURE. 

1.  The  Picture  as  a  whole: 

Place  the  picture,  which  has  been  carefully  selected 
and  is  large  enough  for  all  to  see,  before  the  class  and  let 
them  examine  it  closely.  They  should  be  trained  to  see 
it  as  a  whole,  and  tell  what  its  purpose  is  or  what  it  repre- 
sents. To  fail  to  first  study  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  and 
thus  get  at  its  unity,  is  to  violate  one  of  our  first  law-s  of 
mental  action;  the  child  is  not  ready  to  analyze  and  con- 
sider the  parts  until  he  has  grasped  the  whole.  Aim  to 
secure  a  variety  of  expressions  about  the  subject  of  the 
picture. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  Picture: 
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It  is  often  well  to  select  the  central  figure  in  a  picture 
and  then  group  all  the  others  around  this  center.  Children 
must  be  trained  to  select  the  essential  features  first,  and 
these  principal  features  should  be  fir^t  seen  and  described. 
Minor  details  should  not  be  emphasized  but  relegated  to 
their  proper  places.  After  the  main  parts  of  the  picture 
have  been  decided  upon,  the  order  in  which  these  parts 
shall  be  described  must  be  determined.'  A  good  descrip- 
tion of  a  picture  is  one  which  makes  the  listener  see  the 
picture  as  it  is.  To  describe  a  picture  is  to  rebuild  it  in 
the  mind  of  the  one  who  listens.  To  thus  rebuild  a  pic- 
ture, careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  proper  relation 
of  the  parts.  These  parts  must  be  described  in  the  order 
of  their  relation  to  the  w^hole.  To  train  the  child  to  see 
clearly  the  parts  in  themselves,  and  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions to  the  whole,  and  then  to  help  him  to  the  best  ex- 
pression of  what  he  sees,  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  this 
step,  and  it  requires  both  thought  and  skill  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully. The  teacher  must  first  decide  these  things  in 
her  own  study  of  the  picture  before  she  can  lead  the  child 
to  see  and  tell  them.  Careful  preparation  is  necessar>-. 
The  children  are  led  to  this  analysis  of  the  picture  through 
the  teacher's  questions.  To  train  a  child  to  rebuild  a  pic- 
ture through  the  use  of  words  is  valuable  language  ex- 
perience. 

3.     The  whole  again: 

After  the  children,  by  the  help  of  the  teacher's  ques- 
tions, have  been  led  to  analyze  the  picture,  then  let  them, 
in  their  own  words,  independently,  describe  the  whole  pic- 
lure.  These  descriptions  may  be  oral,  or,  with  older  pu- 
pils, written.  When  written,  they  furnish  good  material 
for  readins^  lessons.  It  is  alwavs  w^ell  to  have  children 
read  what  they  write:  it  trarns  them  to  criticise  their  own 
compositions,  and  is  an  aid  to  natural  expression. 
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4.     The  picture  as  a  basis  for  a  story: 

After  the  pictui-e  has  been  described,  the  children  may 
be  led  to  make  a  story  about  it.  This  furnishes  oppor- 
tunity for  purely  original  work,  and  children  take  great 
delight  in  thus  using  their  imaginations.'  If,  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  teacher  lends  a  helping  hand  through  ques- 

tions,  results  which  are  very  gratifying  may  be  obtained 

•  .  . .  ■     . 

in  this  part  of  the  work. 

'*How  to  see''  contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
on  this  work  with  pictures. 

Poems. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  our  children  who  enter 
school  have  left  at  the  age  of  twelve.  '  If  we  have  taught 
them  how  to  read  we  have  done  well,  but  if  we  have  also 
taught  them  what  to  read  we  have  done  better.  That  a 
child  should  leave  school  without  some  discrimination  be- 
tvveen  that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  bad  in  reading 
matter,  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored.  Our  aim  should  be 
to  give  him  a  basis  for  future  reading,  and  this  can  be 
done  partly  through  our  work  in  literature.  The  strongest 
plea  for  this  work  in  the  primar>'  grades  is  the  fact  that  so 
small  a  proportion  of  our  children  ever  reach  the  higher 
grades.  There  is  no  benefit  from  reading  unless  the  read- 
ing matter  is  good,  and  this  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good 
reading  is  an  important  part  of  our  work.  "The  ability 
and  disposition  to  read  good  books  is  the  greatest  blessing 
the  common  school  can  give."  Although  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  in  literature  that  the  children  in  our  lower 
grades  can  read,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  that  they  can  en- 
joy if  it  is  read  to  them,  and  after  learning  one  or  two 
selections  from  some  favorite  author,  the  teacher  can  sup- 
plement this  by  reading  other  selections  from  the  same 
author. 
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One  poem  may  be  the  means  of  making  him  want  to 
read  the  work  of  its  author.  **A11  moral  ideas  are  por- 
trayed in  literature  in  such  a  form  as  to  attract  the  child 
toward  good,  and  to  arouse  his  antipathy  to  the  bad.  The 
chief  defect  in  our  present  system  seems  to  lie  in  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  influence  upon  the  ideals  of  the  child.  '*  Choice 
selections  from  the  best  authors  should  be  committed  to 
meraor>'  by  pupils  of  all  grades. 

The  value  of  committing  to  memory  choice  selections, 
as  a  means  of  language  training,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. These  poems  are  models  of  what  is  best  in  thought 
and  expression,  and  when  they  are  once  lodged  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  thev  must  influence  him.  How  often  we 
find  our  children  unconsciously  using  an  expression  from 
some  poem  they  have  learned  to  like.  **  Teachers  can  do 
no  better  service  for  their  pupils  than  to  make  the  study  of 
choice  selections  from  the  writings  of  our  best  authors  a 
prominent  part  of  the  language  training  of  the  school.'* 

Children  should  study  the  poem  and  get  the  thought 
in  it  before  they  commit  it  to  memory'.  This  work  can 
best  be  done  by  means  of  good  questions  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  a  good  exercise  to  have  the  pupils  give  the  thought 
of  the  poem  in  their  own  language.  When  a  poem  has 
once  been  learned  it  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  keep  up  con- 
stant reviews  in  this  work.  A  familiar  poem  is  a  source  of 
pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  good 
poem  when  once  it  is  lodged  in  the  mind  and  understand- 
ing of  a  child. 

In  this  work  with  poems,  the  thought  of  the  poem  may 
furnish  the  best  of  material  for  reading  lessons  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  for  composition  in  the  third  and  fourth  grade. 

Any  of  the  poems  may  be  cut  when  this  teacher's  best 
judgment  so  dictates  ;  care  should  be  used  in  so  doing. 
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First  Grade. 


Three  Bugs, 

To  Mother  Fairie, 

Obedience, 

The  Brown  Thrush, 

Song  of  Hiawatha, 


Alice  Gary. 

Alice  Gary- 

-     Phoebe  Gary. 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


In  connection  with  the  learning  of  their  poems,  tell 
the  children  the  beautiful  story  of  the  early  lives  of  the 
Gary  sisters. 

Less  attention  is  given  to  the  poem  and  more  to  the 
stor>^  in  this  grade.  The  selections  from  Hiawatha  are  in- 
tended to  be  read  by  the  teacher,  in  connection  with  the 
stor>'  of  the  Indian  Boy. 

Second  Grade. 


November, 
Take  Gare, 
Barefoot  Boy,     - 
Robert  of  Lincoln, 
Thanksgiving  Day, 
P'lRST  Snow  Fall, 


Alice  Gary. 

Alice  Gar>'. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

William  G.  Br>'ant. 

L.  Maria  Ghild. 

James  R.  Lowell. 


The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,  Ralph  W.  Emerson. 
Galling  the  Violet,  -  -         -         Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Ghildren*s  Hour,  -         Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Third    Grade. 


Don't  Give  Up, 

Red  Riding  Hood, 

In  School  Days, 

The  Fountain, 

Duty,        ... 

The  Old  Man's  Dream, 

Miles  Standish, 

Sailing  of  the  May- Flower, 

Village  Blacksmith, 


Phoebe  Gary. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Henr>'  W.  Longfellow. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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The  Corn  Song, 

The  Singer, 

March, 

Paul  Revere's  Ride, 

Children, 

The  Brook  and  the  Wave, 

Gradation, 


Fourth  Grade. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittitr. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

William  C.  Br\ant. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

J.  G.  Holland. 

John  G.  Whittier. 


Barbara  Frietchie, 

Make  a  special  study  of  Paul  Revere's  Ride  ;  use  it  in 
connection  with  the  Revolutionary  period  in  the  Stories  of 
American  History,  also  the  Study  of  Boston  in  Geography. 
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WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 


1.  Copying  Sentences. 

2.  Dictation. 

3.  Composition. 

(i)     Narration. 

(2)  Letter  Writing. 

(3)  Description. 

(4)  Comparison. 

Copying. 

» 

A  child  should  be  trained  to  write  correct  English 
automatically;  to  do  this,  he  must  have  much  practice  in 
written  expression.  This  work  is  started  early  in  the  first 
year,  in  the  form  of  copying  short,  simple  script  sentences 
from  the  blackboard.  The  copy  given  should  be  a  model 
of  good  work,  and  the  child  should  be  trained  to  use  the 
utmost  care  in  copying.  Capitalisation  and  punctuation 
are  taught  by  imitation  in  this  work  of  copying.  Children 
should  read  orally  what  they  have  written. 

Dictation. 

Dictation  lacks  the  healthy  stimulus  of  original 
thought,  and  yet  the  dictation  exercise  has  its  place  as  a 
valuable  aid  m  language  training.  It  furnishes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  words  and  idioms  which  the  children  do  not 
ordinarily  use  in  their  conversation  and  composition. 
These  words  and  idioms  thus  used  in  the  dictation  exer- 
cises become  familiar  to  them  and  thus  make  their  way 
into  the  child's  vocabulary.     It  is  one  thing  to  understand 
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the  meaning  of  a  word  or  idiom,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  use  that  word  or  idiom  in  every  day  conversation. 
The  aim   is  to  make  the  child's  vocabulary  available  to 
him  for  talking  and  writing  as  well  as  for  listening  and 
reading. 

The  sentences  used  in  dictation  should  be  models  in 
both  form  and  content ;  in  as  far  as  possible,  each  sentence 
should  contain  some  valuable  fact ;  it  should  also  furnish 
the  occasion  for  the  correct  use  of  some  new  word  or  idiom. 
These  exercises  are  also  meant  to  teach  punctuation, 
capitalization  and  spelling. 

A  DICTATION   LESSON. 

1.  Teacher  has  the  lesson  carefully  written  on  the 
blackboard.  This  lesson  is  usually  an  outgrowth  of  a  pre- 
vious word-work  lesson  in  which  the  new  words  for  the  day 
have  been  developed.  The  lesson  contains  these  new 
words  together  with  any  new  idiom  she  may  wish  to  pre- 
sent. This  lesson  on  the  board  should  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  the  pupils  before  being  used  for  dictation. 

2.  The  lesson  on  the  board  is  copied  by  the  children. 
Absolute  precision  and  correctness  in  copying  is  the  first 
point  to  be  gained.  Children  have  an  innate  taste  for  pre- 
cision, and  this  should  be  cultivated  by  doing  perfect  work, 
rather  than  destroyed  by  negligent  training.  The  delight 
of  doing  good  work  is  a  great  satisfaction  and  charm  to  the 
normal  child.  The  skillful  teacher  is  the  one  who  can  re- 
duce pupils'  mistakes  to  the  minimum.  In  this  work  of 
copying,  the  only  occasion  for  mistakes  is  made  through 
carelessness.  Children  re.spect  a  teacher  who  trains  them 
in  accurate  habits. 

3.  The  lesson  on  the  board  is  now  covered  over,  and 
the  sentences,    as  dictated,    written   by  the   pupils.     The 
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sentences  should  be  spoken  but  once  ;  train  the  children  to 
listen. 

4.  The  curtain  is  drawn  back  and  the  work  is  cor- 
rected by  reference  to  the  work  on  the  board.  It  is  best  to 
have  the  pupils  make  their  own  corrections.  If  the  teaching 
is  good,  there  will  not  be  many  errors  to  correct,  and  pupils 
can  be  trained  to  do  this  work  without  its  consuming  too 
much  time.  The  corrections  should  be  understood  by  the 
pupils,  and  they  should  be  made  at  this  time  while  the  cor- 
rect form  is  before  them  and  their  attention  is  being  given 
to  this  work.  The  lesson  is  not  finished  until  the  errors 
of  every  child  are  corrected.  This  combination  of  the 
spelling  lesson,  with  the  dictation  work  in  language,  is  an 
economical  arrangement. 

Composition. 

Composition  differs  from  either  copying  or  writing 
from  dictation,  inasmuch  as  the  thought  expressed  and  the 
language  in  which  it  is  dressed  are  the  child's  own.  This 
work  is  begun  by  the  writing  of  original  sentences,  con- 
tinued in  the  writing  of  paragraphs,  and  culminates  in  the 
expression  of  a  body  of  organized  thought  in  the  form  of  a 
composition. 

The  psychological  basis  for  an  original  sentence  is  a 
judgment. .  An  original  sentence  is  the  expression  of  one 
of  the  child's  own  thoughts,  and  original  composition  must 
be  based  upon  thought  work.  The  difficulties  met  with 
in  composition  work  often  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren have  not  been  trained  to  think,  rather  than  that  they 
cannot  write.  The  first  step  in  all  composition  writing 
is  to  develop  thought,  and  this  fact  indicates  very  clearly 
another  fact,  namely,  that  the  written  composition  work 
should  grow  out  ot  the  thought  studies;  instead  of  being  a 
separate  study  in  itself,  it  should  be  a  part  of  all  lessons  in 
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which  thought  is  developed.  The  story,  reading,  form, 
science  and  geography  lessons  furnish  the  material  for  the 
composition  work.  Until  our  children  write,  write  a  great 
deal,  and  write  what  they  have  already  thought,  our  com- 
position work  wall  be  unsatisfactory.  When  written  com- 
position is  made  a  part  of  every  lesson  in  which  thought 
is  developed,  when  children  write  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
desire  to  say  what  they  think,  when  expression  is  used  to 
intensify  thought  and  thought  is  completed  in  expression, 
then  we  may  begin  to  look  for  the  power  of  expression. 

This  work  with  the  original  sentence  should  be  started 
in  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second,  children  should  show 
some  degree  of  skill  in  this  work.  After  the  children  have 
had  a  lesson  about  the  cube  or  cylinder,  let  them  write 
about  it;  after  they  have  observed  a  leaf  or  flower,  let  them 
wTite  about  it;  after  they  have  read  or  heard  a  story,  let 
them  WTite  about  it.  Give  daily  work  in  the  writing  of 
original  sentences.  In  order  to  stimulate  logical  thought, 
and  thus  secure  logical  sequence  in  these  written  sentences. 
it  is  often  well  to  have  these  sentences  written  in  answer 
to  questions  given  by  the  teacher.  Children  must  he 
trained  to  think  logically,  and  this  requires  the  help  of  the 
teacher.     The  child's  thought  must  be  directed. 

In  the  second  and  third  grades  it  is  well  to  have  this 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  rather  than 
for  seat- work,  because  the  pupils  have  to  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  care  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes.  When  pupils 
need  a  word  or  other  form  of  writing,  train  them  to  ask 
for  it,  then  write  it  upon  the  blackboard.  List  of  words 
continually  in  use  may  be  kept  upon  the  blackboard.  If 
this  first  work  is  carefully  done,  pupils  will  learn  to  do 
this  work  independently  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  psychological  basis  for  a  paragraph  is  a  group  of 
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related  thoughts.  As  soon  as  children  have  mastered  the 
writing  of  single  sentences,  they  are  ready  to  begin  the 
writing  of  paragraphs.  Much  attention  should  be  given 
to  this  work  on  the  paragraph  in  the  B  Third  class.  Each 
section  in  the  story  work  furnishes  material  for  a  para- 
graph. After  a  section  has  been  developed,  the  written 
work  should  follow,  and  the  written  productions  of  the  sec- 
tions in  paragraphs,  when  combined,  will  form  a  composi- 
tion proper.  In  the  work  upon  the  paragraph,  the 
teacher's  aid  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  logical  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  work  with  the  composition  it  is  always 
well,  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  to  follow  an  outline. 
This  outline  serves  as  a  guide  to  composition,  and  helps 
to  fix  the  continuity  of  thought.  They  may  finally  be  led 
to  make  their  own  outlines,  and  work  more  independently 
in  the  upper  grades.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  composi- 
tion on  any  subject,  the  teacher  must  not  only  develop  a 
body  of  thought  in  the  child's  mind,  but  she  must  so  or- 
ganize that  thought  that  it  will  naturally  take  expression 
in  logically  related  paragraphs. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FORM  OF  A  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Have  pupils'  names  written  in  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  page. 

2.  Have  the  title  written  in  the  center  of  the  page  and 
underlined. 

3.  Indent  the  first  line  of  every  paragraph. 

4.  Preserve  a  margin  at  the  left  of  ever>^  page. 

5.  Fill  out  each  line  at  the  right  of  page  ;  give  care- 
ful attention  at  the  division  of  words  when  the  line  will  not 
hold  the  whole  word. 

6.  Spell,  punctuate  and  capitalize  correctly. 

7.  Penmanship  should  be  the  pupils'  best. 
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To  secure  correct  form  in  this  composition  work  is 
easier  than  to  secure  accurate  thought  and  the  correct  use 
of  language.  When  a  child  makes  an  inaccurate  state- 
ment, the  thought  in  his  mind  must  be  made  clear  ;  when 
he  fails  in  his  choice  or  use  of  language,  he  must  be  helped 
to  the  best  form  by  the  teacher  or  other  pupils*.  A  few  ex- 
ercises read  and  carefully  corrected  with  the  class  will 
prove  more  helpful  to  the  children  than  many  exercises 
corrected  out  of  school  by  the  teacher.  The  pupils  should 
be  trained  to  closely  examine  and  carefully'  criticize  these 
exercises,  and,  when  able,  they  should  give  reasons  for 
changes  suggested.  A  few  minutes  every  day,  given  to 
work  of  this  kind,  will  accomplish  more  than  hours  given 
by  the  teacher  alone  to  the  examination  and  marking  of 
papers. 

In  this  work,  aim  for  rapidity,  as  well  as  accuracy  and 
precision.  Rapid  writing  facilitates  clear  thinking  ;  prac- 
tice gives  skill.  To  express  one's  self  rapidly  in  good 
luiglish  is  the  best  result  of  language  training. 

Letter  writing  is  an  essential  part  of  composition  :  the 
correct  form  of  letter  writing,  as  well  as  the  different  st>'les 
of  letters,  should  be  taught.  This  work  is  started  in  the  A 
Third  class  and  continued  through  the  fourth  grades.  As 
in  other  forms  of  composition,  the  child  should  have 
something  to  write  about. 

A  description  is  a  word  picture.  Descriptions  of  ob 
jects  and  places  form  an  essential  part  of  written  and  oral 
language  work.  This  work  in  description  is  a  part  of  the 
work  in  all  the  grades.  In  describing  an  object,  children 
must  be  led  to  select  the  essential  points  and  describe  them 
in  their  proj)er  relation  to  the  whole.  They  must  not  only 
select  the  essential  points,  but  all  the  essentials  must  be 
selected  or  the  description  is  incomplete.     These  essential 
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points  must  be  described  in  proper  order  or  the  parts  of  the 
picture  will  not  be  properly  related.  For  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  this  subject  consult  "How  to  Talk/'  pp.  13- 
16,  pp.  42-45,  pp.  51-56,  pp.  96-104;  also  "How  to 
Write,"  pp.  75-115- 

'  *  Comparisons  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  thinking.  * '  It 
is  by  comparison  that  w^e  find  out  the  difference  between 
things,  also  the  likenesses  ;  it  is  by  comparison  that  we 
find  the  general  features  of  things.  Without  comparison 
we  could  never  get  beyond  disconnected  facts.  *'  The  art 
of  thinking  can  be  acquired  by  comparing  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other  way."  Much  valuable  work  in  language, 
both  oral  and  written,  can  be  done  in  the  comparison  of 
forms,  plants,  animals,  rivers,  cities,  etc.  For  valuable 
suggestions  consult  "How  to  Talk."  pp.  180-190,  and 
"  How  to  Write,"  pp.  190-229. 

In  the  work  of  the  fourth  grades,  the  composition  work 
grows  directly  out  of  the  geography,  histor>'  and  other 
thought  studies.  About,  three  lessons  a  week  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  written  work. 

Language  Forms. 

A  knowledge  of  forms,  their  meanings  and  their  uses» 
is  essential  to  an  intelligent  and  correct  use  of  language. 
A  specific  training  in  these  forms  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  needed  precision,  force  and  variety  in  expres- 
sion. It  is  mostly  in  connection  with  written  work  that 
this  formal  side  of  language  training  should  be  given.  An 
idiom  is  the  framework  of  a  sentence,  and  an  important 
part  of  language  teaching  is  to  give  the  children  the  use  of 
the  different  idioms  of  the  P^nglisli  language.  They  niuht 
first  see  clearly  the  idea  or  relation  which  an  idiom  ex- 
pre.sses,  and  then  have  abundant  practice  in  the  correct 
use  of  this  idiom  to  express  this  idea   or   relation.     After  a 
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child  sees  clearly,  he  must  be  helped  to  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  what  he  sees.  Children  often  fail  in  the  expression 
because  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  form  for  the  expres- 
sion of  what  is  understood.  A  child  needs  a  vocabulary  of 
English  idioms  just  as  he  needs  a  vocabulary  of  English 
w^ords,  and  careful  work  should  be  done  in  each  of  the 
lower  grades  in  giving  him  these  requisite  idioms  for 
thought  expression.  This  work  with  idioms  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  securing  variety  of  expression,  and  over- 
coming that  sameness  which  arises  from  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  same  forms  of  expression.  Instead  of  being  a 
study  of  bare  forms,  this  work  should  be  so  connected  with 
the  form,  science  and  stor>'  work  of  the  grade  that  it  be- 
comes both  attractive  and  interesting.  The  sentences 
should  have  both  form  and  content,  and  as  the  content  in- 
creases in  interest  the  form  is  more  easily  fixed.  In  this, 
as  in  all  work,  interest  saves  time  and  repetition,  and  to 
interest  children  is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  best 
way  of  teaching  them.  A  child  should  first  master  the 
simple  sentence,  then  the  complex  sentence,  and  the  next 
step  is  to  the  paragraph  and  composition  proper. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  simple  sentence  is  the  unit 
of  all  expression,  this  work  on  idioms  or  the  frame  work  of 
sentences  is  very  important.  These  sentence  exercises  are 
the  art  and  not  the  science  of  the  English  language  ;  they 
are  to  furnish  the  child  the  opportunity  to  use  the  idioms 
of  the  language  ;  to  give  him  a  "  language  experience  in- 
stead of  presupposing  one  that  he  does  not  have.'' 

In  this  work,  the  teacher  must  often  supply  the  neces- 
sary idiom  for  the  proper  expression  of  the  thought  pre- 
sented, just  as  she  gives  the  word  for  the  idea  which  the 
child  has.  Children  think  ideas  and  relations,  but  the 
words  and  idioms  for  the  expression  of  these  ideas  and  re- 
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lations  are  arbitrary  and  must  be  obtained  in  some  way 
from  others.  Time  is  often  lost  because  the  teacher  fails 
to  supply  promptly  the  proper  form  for  the  expression  of 
what  the  child  wants  to  tell.  A  new  idiom  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  oral  form  first,  and  afterwards  in  the  written. 
It  is  important  that  each  idiom  be  associated  with  the 
exact  thought  which  it  expresses,  so  that  in  getting  and 
giving  thought  through  language  there  will  be  accuracy 
and  precision. 

Powell's  "  How  to  See  "  will  prove  a  helpful  book  to 
teachers  in  this  connection. 

B  Class— First  Grade. 

I  have  a . 


You  have  a 
He  has  a  — 

I  see  a 

You  see  a  — 
He  sees  a  — 
See  the 


Do  you  see  the ?     Yes,  I  see  the  — 

Does  he  see  the ?     Yes,  he  sees  the 

We  have  a . 

They  have  a . 

We  see  a . 


They  see  a . 

Have  they  a ?     No,  they  have  not  a 

This  is  a . 

Is  this  a ?     Yes  this  is  a . 

This  is  a . 

Is  that  a ?     No,  that  is  a . 

This  is  a and  that  is  a . 

It  is  a . 

Is  that  a ?     No,  it  is  a . 

Where  is  a ?     Here  is  a . 
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Where  is  a !     There  is  a 


Where  are  the ?     Here  are  some 

Where  is  the ?     The is the 

I  have  a and  a . 

I  see  a and  a . 

See  the and  the . 


Can  a  boy ?     A  boy  can . 

A  boy  can and . 

Has  a a ?     A has  a 

Have ? have . 

Will  a ?     Yes,  a will  — 

Is  this ?     This is  — 

[s  that ?     That is  - 

What  is  this?     This  is  a 

What  are  these?     These  are . 

What  is  that?     That  is  a . 


What  are  those?     Those  are . 

These  are and  those  are . 

Do  you  like  to ?     Yes,  I  like  to . 

I  like  to and . 

Let  me  see  the . 

lyCt  nie  hear  the    -     . 
Let  me  see . 

This  work  with  idioms  in  this  grade  is  to  take  in  the 
oral  form  and  should  precede  the  beginning  of  the  learn- 
ing to  read. 

A  Class— First  Grade. 

vSingiilar  and  plural  forms: 

Tht*  ilog  barks. 
The  dogs  bark. 

Interrogative  form: 

Does  the  ])ud  open? 
Do  the  buds  open? 
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Progressive  form: 

The  tree  is  growing. 
Are  the  flowers  growing? 

Passive  form, 

The  floor  was  cleaned. 
Were  the  windows  washed? 

Predicate  adjective: 

The  skv  is  clear. 
Are  the  clouds  black? 

Noun  attribute: 

A  horse  is  an  animal. 
Are  flies  animals? 


Object: 


Plants  drink  water. 
Do  plants  breathe  air? 


The  children  in  this  grade  should  have  abundant 
practice  in  making  sentences  after  each  of  the  above  mod- 
els, so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  these  forms  of 
sentence  structure. 

Teach  the  use  of  after,  before,  as  soon  as,  where, 
while  and  but. 

Teach  the  use  of  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  and  the  period  or  interrogation  point' at  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

In  this  grade  and  the  ones  higher  this  work  with 
idioms  can  be  closely  connected  with  the  word- work.  Use 
the  idioms  here  given  in  the  sentences  given  for  dictation 
in  spelling,  If  the  teacher  has  clearly  in  mind  the  idioms 
to  be  taught,  she  can  furnisli  occasion  for  their  use  in  all 
the  lessons. 
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B  Class— Second   Qrade. 

Comparison  of  adjectives : 

Detroit  is  a  large  city. 
Chicago  is  larger  than  Detroit. 
New  York  is  our  largest  city. 

Compound  subject  : 

Animals  and  plants  grow. 
The  leaf  and  the  flower  grow  on  the 
same  stem. 

Compound  predicate  : 

An  animal  eats  and  drinks. 
Animals  live  and  grow. 

Compound  object : 

Plants  need  heat  and  light. 
Do  they  need  air  and  moisture  ? 

Give  special  attention  to  the  comparison  of  adjectives, 
using  the  different  forms  in  abundant  original  sentences. 

Teach  the  use  of  which  with  each  of  the  following :  to. 
from,  with,  for,  on,  at,  in,  before,  after  and  about. 

Teach  use  of  period  or  interrogation  p>oint  at  end  of 
sentence. 

Use  of  capital  letters  at  beginning  of  sentence,  also  in 
writing  names  of  persons. 

A  Class— Second   Grade. 

Review  work  of  preceding  class. 

Pronouns,  three  persons,  singular  and  plural  : 

I  can  read.     We  can  read. 
You  can  read.     You  can  read. 
He  can  read.     They  can  read. 
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Passive  form,  singular  and  plural  : 

I  am  taught. 
You  are  taught. 
He  is  taught,  etc. 

Progressive  form,  singular  and  plural: 

I  am  writing. 
You  are  writing. 
He  is  writing,  etc. 

Predicate  adjective,  singular  and  plural: 

I  am  happy. 
You  are  happy. 
He  is  happy,  etc. 

Use  of  whom  with  each  of  the  following:    to  frotii, 
with,  for,  in,  after,  before  and  about. 

Use  of  comma  before  and  after  the  name  of  a  person 
addressed. 

Use  of  capital  in  writing  the  names  of  the  months  and 
the  days  of  the  week. 

B  Class— Third  Grade. 

Time — present,  past  and  future: 

Water  freezes. 
Water  froze  last  night. 
It  will  freeze  to-night. 

Passive  form — present,  past  and  future: 

The  water  is  frozen. 
The  water  was  frozen. 
It  will  be  frozen. 

Subject  mpdified  by  adjective: 

That  new  leaf  is  small. 

Subject  modified  by  phrase: 

That  leaf  of  the  horse-chestnut  is  com- 
pound. 
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Verb  modified  by  phrase; 

That  leaf  came  out  of  the  bud. 

Abbreviations — Mr. ,  Mrs.  and  St. 

Teach  use  of  is  and  are;  also  was  and  were. 

A  Class— Third   Grade. 

Review  all  previous  work. 

Teach  use  of  has  or  have  to  show  the  completion  of 
an  action  at  the  present  time. 

Use  of  had  to  show  the  completion  of  an  action  at  a 
past  time. 

Single  and  plural  forms: 

Chair,  chairs — add  s  to  singular. 
Box,  boxe.s — add  es  to  singular. 
Man,  men — internal  change. 

Abbreviations — A*.    M.,    P.   M.   Av. ,    P.   O. ,   cts.   and 

doz. 

I'Se  of  present  participle: 

The  book  lying  on  the  table  is  mine. 

llse  of  adverb  of  manner: 

He  walks  slowly. 

Comparative  forms  of  adverbs. 

Common  contnictions — it's,  can't.  don*t,  etc. 

Possessive  case  of  singular  nouns,  in  which  the  apos- 
Iroplie  precedes  the  s. 

Simple  use  of  (juolation  marks. 

How  to  write  dates. 

Use  of  capital   letter  in   writing  names  of  cities  and 

streets. 
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B  Class— Fourth  Grade. 

Simple  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Simple  form  for  letter. 

Possessive  forms  of  plural  nouns  ending  in  s. 

Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  lesson  I.  to 
XXV. »  inclusive. 

A  Class— Fourth  Grade. 

Review  work  of  preceding  grade. 

Possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural  nouns.  Avoid 
special  difficulties. 

Copy  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  noticing  that  it  is  divided 
into  stanzas,  and  that  the  first  word  of  every  line  begins 
with  a  capital. 

Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  No.  i,  Part  I., 
completed. 
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READING. 


The  results  in  this  branch  have  been  more  satisfactor>' 
this  year  than  the  preceding  one  for  several  reasons. 

The  introduction  of  free  text  books  has  given  us  a 
much  more  generous  supply  of  better  reading  matter  than 
we  have  heretofore  had.  Instead  of  reading  one  book, 
our  children  have  been  able  to  read  many  books  in  the 
same  time,  and  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading 
done  has  meant  increased  skill  in  the  power  to  read.  A 
child  can  read  many  books  each  year  if  he  onh'  has  access 
to  those  which  are  adapted  to  his  stage  of  advancement. 
In  teaching  children  to  read  it  is  better  to  have  them  read 
much  of  more  simple  reading  matter  than  to  have  them 
read  less  of  more  difficult  matter.  The  aim  is  to  make 
rapid  readers  of  our  children,  and  in  order  to  form  the 
habit  of  reading  rapidly  they  must  have,  while  learning  to 
read,  reading  matter  which  they  can  read  rapidly. 

The  quality  of  the  reading  matter  offered  has  much  to 
do  with  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils.  The  more  in- 
teresting the  subject  matter,  the  greater  the  pupils*  desire 
to  read  it,  and  this  desire  to  know  what  the  book  says  is 
the  strongest  stimulus  which  can  be  brought  to  the  child's 
assistance  in  the  difficult  process  of  learning  to  read.  Our 
historical,  geographical  and  science  readers  have,  on  the 
whole,  proved  more  interesting  to  the  children  than  the 
ordinary,  first,  second  and  third  readers.     Every  page  of 
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reading  matter  given  to  a  child  should  contain  something 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  about  which  he  wants  to 
know. 

Not  only  have  we  had  a  larger  supply  of  better  read- 
ing matter  during  the  past  year,  but  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  have  been  more  in 
accord  with  educational  principles  and  the  mental  laws 
governing  the  child's  growth  in  this  direction.  Good  re- 
sults in  teaching  can  only  come  through  the  intelligent 
application  of,  and  conformity  to,  the  laws  which  deter- 
mine mind  growth  and  development.  Skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  implies  knowledge  of  these  things;  and,  along 
with  our  generous  supply  of  good  reading  matter,  we  must 
have  teachers  who  know  child  nature  and  how  to  best  use 
this  material  in  its  development.  Intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  an  absolute  essential  to  economical  and 
skillful  work  in  our  school  rooms. 

A  third  factor  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  more  time 
has  been  given  to  this  subject  of  reading  in  our  schools 
during  the  past  year;  not  that  anything  else  has  been 
neglected,  but  the  reading  has  been  made  a  part  of  all  the 
thought  lessons,  a  mode  of  thinking  about  number,  form, 
geography  and  history,  and  this  unification  of  the  work 
has  proved  an  economical  way  of  developing  the  desired 
power  to  think  through  the  medium  of  printed  language. 

The  results  in  Reading  in  our  Primary  Schools  are  yet 
unsatisfactory,  the  work  attempted  in  four  years  should  be 
accomplished  in  three,  and  we  hope  through  increased 
skill  on  the  part  of  our  teachers,  and  increased  interest  in 
the  work  on  the  part  of  our  pupils,  through  its  better 
adaptation  to  their  needs,  to  attain  to  better  results 
in  this  direction.  Not  only  should  the  work  be  done  in 
less  time,  but  the  results  should  be  better  in  quality,  the 
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children  should  read  more  easily  and  more  fluently,  as  power 
increases  the  amount  of  effort  required  diminishes.  The  ac- 
complishing of  the  desired  results  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  power  is  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  work. 

Close  observation  during  the  past  year  has  led  me  to 
the  thought  that  we  have  required  too  much  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  B  Class  First  Grade  in  this  matter  of  learning 
to  read.  Better  results  can  be  attained  in  the  end  by  not 
forcing  this  work  with  these  little  beginners,  and  for  this 
reason  the  change  made  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the 
work  of  this  class  was  suggested.  To  know  fewer  words 
thoroughly,  to  be  able  to  read  them  rapidly  and  to  like  to 
read  is  a  better  foundation  for  the  work  in  the  next  class 
than  the  acquiring  of  a  larger  vocabulary  with  different 
habits  and  feelings. 

The  matter  of  silent  reading  has  been  emphasized 
with  good  results.  We  believe  this  taking  of  the  thought 
from  the  printed  page  through  the  eye  to  be  the  funda- 
mental process  in  reading.  That  which  is  in  itself  of 
greatest  practical  value  to  the  child  and  that  which  at  the 
same  time  furnishes  the  only  sure  foundation  for  good  oral 
reading.  The  teaching  of  the  former  enables  the  child  to 
do  the  latter  without  much  thinking. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  through  the  work  in  Histor>'. 
Geography,  Literature  and  Science  much  is  being  done  in 
our  schools  in  the  way  of  teaching  children  what  to  read 
and  helping  them  to  form  a  taste  for  good  reading.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  the  work  is  to  make  our  children  habitual 
readers  of  ^ood  hooks. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  sav  that  the  Grade  Meet- 
ings  have  been  my  most  potent  and  effective  means  of 
helping  and  stimulating  the  teachers  and  of  directing, 
strengthening  and  unifying  the  work.      Also  to  express 
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to  the  teachers  and  principals  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  work,  and  to  the  Super- 
intendent my  gratitude  for  his  hearty  support  and  en- 
couragement and  the  many  valuable  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  directions  which  he  has  given  me  during  the 
year  just  closed. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MATHILDE  E.  COFFIN. 
July  I,  1893. 


SUPERVISOR'S  Report,  Drawing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 


To  IV,  E.  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

In  submitting  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the  school 
year  ending  June,  1893,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  progress 
characterizes  most  of  the  work. 

While  the  year  has  not  been  marked  by  changes  in 
methods,  I  have  found  by  careful  and  continued  investi- 
gation and  tests  given  to  pupils  that  their  growth  in  this 
work  has  been  steady  and  healthful. 

This  growth  is  shown,  first,  in  the  increase  of  right 
motive  power,  that  propelling  force  of  the  child's  faculties 
which  determines  the  educational  value  of  all  instruction. 
Some  one  has  said,  '*We  may  instruct,  but  we  do  not 
always  educate. "  It  is  this  very  want  engendered  within 
this  desire  for  knowledge  which  means  more  to  the  pupil 
than  knowledge  itself,  that  stands  out  in  so  many  of  the 
grades. 

As  proof  of  this,  I  have  found  in  many  of  the  schools 
not  onlv  the  prescribed  work  for  the  term  well  finished, 
but  much  supplementary  drawing  done,  as  numerous 
illustrated  written  exercises  in  Language,  Histor>',  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic  and  Composition  have  found  their 
places  in  daily  schedules. 
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That  power  has  been  gained  it  is  farther  evidenced  in 
the  abilit}'  of  pupils  in  many  schools  to  both  generalize 
and  iinif}':  to  grasp  essentials  in  expressing  common  ob- 
jects; to  look  for  features  that  give  the  type  form  in  ever>' 
object,  but  still  to  recognize  it  as  individual;  and,  finally, 
by  educated  habits  of  judgment,  to  acquire  the  restraint 
necessar>'  to  reject  the  non-essentials. 

The  work  in  the  Normal  class  has  progressed  in  etjual 
ratio,  receiving  a  strong  impetus,  as  it  does,  in  many  ex- 
cellent methods  of  that  school. 

We  are  vet  in  need  of  individual  models  and  material 
for  color  work,  as  aids  in  carr>ung  out  our  complete  scheme 
in  the  primary  grades. 

The  different  kinds  of  work  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  class  teachers,  and  I  would  especially  commend 
to  vour  consideration  their  earnest  effort  and  sustained 
interest,  knowing  that  it  is  only  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  regular  teachers  that  the  work  of  supervision  can  be 
successfully  carried  out, 

In  closing  this  report.  I  would  thank  you  for  your 
helpful  and  willing  counsel  at  all  times,  and  your  un- 
wavering interest  in  this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MYRA  JONES. 

Detroit,  June  30.  1893. 


Report  OF  THE  Supervisor  of  Music. 


KEPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr,   W,  E,   Robinson,   Superintendent  of  Schools ,  Detroit, 
Mich,  : 

My  Dbar  Sir: — It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  hand  to  you 
my  report  for  the  past  year.  Never  since  my  connection 
with  the  schools  have .  the  teachers  and  pupils  accom- 
plished such  good  work. 

We  teach  music  in  our  public  schools  not  altogether 
with  the  idea  of  creating  skilled  musicians,  but  for  charac- 
ter and  enjoyment,  for  character  is  as  necessary  to  a  schol- 
ar's success  and  happiness  as  intellectual  ability,  and 
music  appeals  in  a  liiarvelous  way  to  that  part  of  our  be- 
ing called  by  psychologists  the  **  sensibilities. "  Thus  it 
has  a  marked  influence  upon  character. 

This  past  year  the  teachers  who  have  used  supplement- 
ar>'  music,  have  by  my  direction  been  careful  to  use  songs 
written  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and 
other  great  composers.  We  have  tried  ver>'  successfully  in 
a  number  of  grades  to  have  pupils  commit  to  memor>'  both 
words  and  music  so  that  the}'  may  give  more  attention  to 
expi^essive  singing — that  their  taste  may  be  improved. 
We  have  also  studied  the  National  Music  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic manner. 

In  our  countrj'  are  people  from  every  nation.  The 
nation*s  strength  is  reflected  in  the  nation's  hymns.     How 
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necessary,  then,  that  we  give  more  attention  to  ourNationa 
Music. 

There  are  some  teachers  who  do  not  feel  confidence  in 
their  own  musical  ability  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carr>'  on 
the  work  successfully.  Every  teacher  can  do  some  of  the 
essential  things  toward  her  pupils'  improvement  in  sing- 
ing. Among  some  rules  that  may  be  observed  by  all 
teachers,  especially  those  who.  have  not  much  musical 
ability,  are  the  following: 

1.  An  erect  position. 

2.  A  correct  management  of  the  breath. 

3.  Purity  of  tone. 

4.  Distinct  articulation, 

5.  Kxpression. 

Thanking  you  for  your  hearty  co-operation,  and  thank- 
ing the  teachers  for  their  support  and  great  help  in  my 
work,  I  am 

Yours  ver>^  sincerely, 

EMMA  A.  THOMAS. 


SUPERVISOR'S  Report,  Writing. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  WRITING. 


To  Superintendent  W,  E.  Robinson: 

This  report  marks  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  my 
connection  with  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  as  I  look  back 
over  these  years  I  can  see  a  steady,  careful  advancement* 
in  the  writing.  The  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome  have 
been  lack  of  uniformity  and  system.  Many  teachers  were 
tied  to  the  copy-book,  and  the  work  they  did  was  slow  and 
labored,  others  were  inclined  to  use  movement  exercises, 
which  did  little  or  no  good.  When  the  children  wrote  in 
copy-books,  they  worked  very  slowly,  and  when  they  wrote 
spelling,  they  wrote  rapidly  and  carelessly.  We  have 
labored  faithfully  to  correct  these  two  faults.  At  times  it 
has  seemed  to  some  that  we  had  almost  lost  sight  of  the 
copy-books,  and  to  others  that  we  were  too  exacting  in  the 
miscellaneous  writing,  but  by  steadily  holding  to  our  pur- 
pose and  patiently  persevering  in  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  right  way,  we  have  reached  a  point  where  all  agree 
that  our  system  is  right  and  where  all  feel  a  just  pride  in 
our  work. 

Much  is  said  nowadays  about  movement  in  writing. 
We  are  often  asked  if  we  teach  muscular  movement  to 
children.  We  aim  to  so  interest  the  child  in  his  work, 
that  he  will  work  enthusiastically.  We  first  place  him  in 
the  correct  position,  then  put  before  him  the  correct  form 
and  let  him  write.     By  holding  him  strictly  to  position  and 
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form,  and  compelling  him  to  work  fast  enough,  we  find 
but  ver>^  little  need  of  special  drill  on  movement  for  move- 
ment's sake  alone. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  **Do  you  analyze  the  let- 
ters ?' '  Our  plan  is  to  so  develop  the  form  so  that  one  letter 
is  the  outgrowth  of  another,  and  so  that  the  child  sees  the 
similarity  and  the  dependence  and  connection,  without  any 
fine-spun  analysis. 

The  thing  that  has. done  more  to  make  our  writing  in 
primary  grades  legible,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  good, 
rapid,  easy  writing,  is  the  drill  upon  the  thirteen  short 
letters,  two  spaces  high,  in  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  B 
First  Class.  It  is  worth  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in 
the  whole  course.  If  the  smiall  letter  are  neglected  in  the 
beginning,  they  will  always  be  weak.  They*  are  the 
foundation  and  we  must  insist  upon  that  rule  being  carried 
out  strictly. 

"We  have  several  rooms  where  the  desks  are  too  near 
the  seats.  It  would  require  but  a  short  time  to  change 
these,  and  it  sTiould  be  done  at  oncie.  'We  have  been  an- 
noyed with  poor  ink  more  this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
lead  pencils  and  slate  pencils  have  given  us  no  little 
trouble.  Where  children  furnish  themselves  they  bring  in 
poor  material  very  often,  which'  annoys  the  teacher  iand 
costs  the  children  more  in  the  end  than  good  material. 

Our  trial  of  the  Spencerian  pen,  No.  33,  has  been  ven* 

satisfactor>\     It  is  strong  and  smooth  and  makes  ..a  good 

•I 

line.     We  hope  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  pens.   Our 

motto  is,  "  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  tis."^* ' 

.*  .     .  •     * .     ■.'/.^-  '.■    ••  »•  ■'. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

.   ,    W.  F.  LYQN.  . 


DSPARTHENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CdLTDRK 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 


To  IV,  E,  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — In  submitting  my  third  annual  report,  \t 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  substaij- 
tial  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  school 
work. 

Much  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  efficiency  with 
w^hich  the  teachers  have  directed  the  exercises.  A  lesson  in 
gymnastics  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  duration 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  daily  program,  consequently  the 
exercises  being  regular  and  systematic,  the  pupils  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  training. 

During  the  past  year  a  course  of  study  in  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  was  introduced  into  ever>'  grade  from  the 
very  lowCvSt  to  the  highest.  The  physiological  charts  were 
used  in  connection  with  the  course  and  much  excellent 
work  was  done  by  the  pupils  in  this  study  as  it  was  given 
generally  as  a  language  lesson. 

Besides  the  visits  to  the  teachers  regularly  in  their  re- 
spective rooms,  the  grade  meeting  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon of  each  week  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
give  instructions  and  directions  concerning  the  theory  and 
work  of  each  month  in  advance. 

It  has  been  our  object  and  aim  to  train  the  pupils  in 
an  intelligent  manner.     They  do  not  go  through  the  drills 
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and  exercises  blindly  but  are  taught  the  importance  of 
physical  training  and  are  told  just  what  each  exercise, 
faithfully  performed,  may  do  for  their  bodies.  The  mili- 
tary precision  which  accompanies  the  drill  enable  the 
pupils  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  importance  of  self- 
control. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  these  exercises  will  cure 
the  sick  and  deformed  or  eradicate  any  abnormal  growth 
of  the  body,  yet  we  believe  that  by  systematic  exercise  ab- 
normal growth  may  be  arrested  or  prevented,  and  the  body 
preserved  and  made  stronger  and  more  healthful  by  the 
observ^ance  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health. 

Our  aim,  however,  is  to  benefit  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong.  Pupils  not  able  to  take  the  drill  as  outlined  are 
given  only  such  exercises  as  we  know  will  benefit  them. 
Every  physical  defect  is  noted  as  far  as  possible,  and  care- 
fully cbnsidered  in  directing  the  work. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  show  some  of  the  physical  de- 
fects as  noted  during  the  school  year  just  closed: 

Number  of  pupils   having  defective  vision  due  to 

weakness,  myopia  or  presbyopia 459 

Number  of  pupils  cross-eyed 89 

Number  of  pupils  having  cataract  or  growth  on  the 

eye 9 

Total  number  that  need  attention 557 

Number  of  i)upils  now  wearing  glasses 24Q 

Number  of   pupils  who  have  the  use  of  only  one 

eye 12 

Total  number  with  impared  vision 818 
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Number  of  pupils  deaf,  due  in  most  cases  to  scarlet 

fever  or  diphtheria 192 

Number  of  pupils  having  defective  speech 150 

Number  of  pupils  having  curvature  of  the  spinfe  or 

deformity  of  body 52 

Number  of  pupils  having  crippled  hands,  feet,  arms 

or  legs 74 

Number  of  pupils  having  impaired  nervous  system, 

St.  Vitus  dance  or  paralysis iii 

Number  of  children  having  other  ailments,  as 
rheumatism,  consumption,  heart  disease,  etc., 
who  are  excused  from  exercises 64 

Number  of  children  weak-minded 48 

Total  number  of  children  with  physical  defects     1,510 

Number  of  children  enrolled 29,094 

Number  of  children  in  normal  condition  and  able 

to  take  the  exercises 27,584 

It  has  been  asked  if  the  pupils  do  not  tire  of  the  drills. 
On  the  contrary  they  love  the  work  and  manifest  great  in- 
terest in  the  various  exercises  and  marching. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  school  year  more 
attention  can  be  given' to  marching  exercises,  and  that  in 
ever>'  school  pupils  will  be  dismissed  from  the  building  in 
military  order  to  the  music  of  the  piano.  This  has  been 
the  custom  in  many  of  the  schools,  and  experience  proves 
that  the  result  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline 
and  order  about  the  building  and  halls. 

The  manual  or  detailed  course  of  study  in  physical  cul- 
ture is  now  being  revised  and  will  include  more  advanced 
work  for  the  upper  grades.  It  gratifies  me  to  report  that 
the     teachers      have  endeavored  to  faithfully   carry    out 
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the  order  of  exercises  prepared*  for  them,  and  have  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  this  branch  of  the  school  work. 

In  concluding  my  report  permit  me  to  express  my 
highest  appreciation  of  your  kind  consideration,  advice 
and  hearty  co-operation  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Yours  respectfully, 

NETTIE  D.  KIMBERLIX. 
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Report  of  Truant  School 


REPORT  OF  TRUANT  SCHOOL, 


To  Sitpt,    IV.  E,  Robmson: 

The  following  report  of  the  Detroit  Truant  School  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1893,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Truant  School  during 
the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  preceding 
year  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  in  1883.  This  in- 
creased attendance  is  due  to  the  efficient  work  of  the 
Truant  officers,  who  are  now  able  to  look  carefully  after 
the  boys  reported  for  truancy,  and  see  that  they  either  at- 
tend the  public  schools  or  are  taken  to  the  Truant  school. 

A  larger  number  of  truants  than  usual  have  been 
picked  up  in  the  streets  and  brought  to  this  school.  This, 
in  a  great  measure,  is  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
principals  to  report  promptly  all  cases  of  truancy  for  in- 
vestigation by  the  Truant  officers.  Frequently  boys  have 
been  brought  to  this  school  who  have  been  truant  from  two 
to  twelve  weeks,  and  whose  parents  supposed  they  were  in 
daily  attendance  at  school.  We  find  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  this  class  of  boys  than  those  received  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  truancy,  and  it  is  from  this  class  that 
we  send  the  boys  to  the  Reform  School. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  school  year  was  400,  of 
which  370  were  boys  and  30  girls:  121  were  received  by 
transfer  from  other  city  schools,  and  were  mostly  picked 
up  on  the  streets  by  the  Truant  officers,  and  279  were  not 
attending  any  school.     Of  the  entire  enrollment   116  were 
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in  attendance  at  the  close  of  school,  120  were  returned  to 
the  city  schools,  125  were  released  to  go  to  work,  32  had 
left  the  city,  and  7  were  sent  to  the  Reform  School  for 
truancy. 

On  account  of  the  severe  winter  and  the  great  dis- 
tance many  of  our  boys  have  to  come,  our  daily  attend- 
ance falls  much  below  our  usual  average.  Some  of  our 
boys  come  from  a  distance  oj  between  three  and  four  miles, 
and  the  officers  find  many  boys  whose  parents  wish  to  have 
them  in  a  school  of  this  kind,  but  the  distance  is  too  great 
for  them  to  walk.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  two 
branch  schools  should  be  established— one  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  near  Gratiot  avenue,  and  the  other  in  the 
northwestern  part,  near  Michigan  avenue. 

The  work  of  the  Truant  officers  has  been  well  done, 
and  to  their  efficiency  most  of  the  success  of  the  school  is 
due. 

Charles  B.  Andrews,  who  had  been  connected  with 
this  work  for  about  seven  years,  was  promoted  to  a  rounds- 
man, and  his  place  filled  by  \V.  D.  High. 

During  the  year  they  have  made  5,158  visits,  and 
ser\'ed  464  notices,;  465  truants  were  reported  from  the 
other  schools.  This  ends  the  tenth  vearof  our  work,  dur- 
ing  which  time  we  have  enrolled  2,858  pupils,  152  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Reform  vSchool.  More  than  one-half 
of  these  were  sent  during  the  first  three  years,  from  a  class 
of  boys  who  had  !)een  roaming  the  streets  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school.  If  we  can  get  pupils  before  the 
habit  of  truancy  ])econies  fixed,  the  number  sent  to  the 
Reform  vScliool  will  he  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Many  of 
our  earlier  piii>ihs  are  now  occupying  positions  of  tru.st  and 

honor. 

M.  J.  WHITNEY, 

Principal. 


Normal  Training  School  Report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NORMAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 


To  Supt,    IV.  E.  Robinson: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Normal  Training- 
School  for  the  year  eading  June  23d,  1893: 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  during  the 
year  was  eighty-eight,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  graduated 
from  the  school. 

More  have  been  placed  in  grammar  grades  this  year 
than  ever  before,  thus  emphasizing  the  need  to  which  I 
called  your  attention  in  the  last  report,  of  upper  grades  in 
the  practice  school,  so  that  the  students  can  be  better  pre- 
pared for  grammar  grade  work.  In  this  connection  I  will 
also  call  your  attention  again:  i.  To  the  need  for  a  larger 
building,  and  more  children  in  each  grade.  2.  A  kinder- 
garten is  becoming  a  necessity.  As  the  children  enter  so 
young  that  they  are  not  ready  for  first  grade  work,  they  need 
two  years  to  finish  the  grade.  This  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  teacher  shall  either  give  them  work  not  adapted  to 
them,  or  neglect  either  the  youngest  or  oldest  in  the  room, 
because  she  cannot  adapt  her  general  lessons  to  all.  As  I 
have  stated  before,  it  should  be  added  for  the  complete 
equipment  of  the  practice  school.  3.  A  monthly  fund  for 
supplying  books,  magazines  or  apparatus  as  needed. 

I  keenly  appreciate  and  have  seen  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  supplying  of  two  needs  of  the   school  during  the 
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past  year;  one,  the  addition  to  the  libraty.  the  other,  the 
payment  of  the  fifteen  dollars  per  month  to  the  teachers  of 
the  practice  school  for  the  extra  work  required  by  the 
Training  School. 

I  feel  that  it  is  but  justice  to  express  the  obligation 
which  the  Training  School  is  under  to  those  connected 
with  the  Public  Library,  not  only  for  their  obliging  spirit, 
which  perhaps  might  be  taken  for  granted  from  a  public 
institution,  but  for  the  ver>'  helpful  spirit  shown  in  many 
ways  beyond  anything  that  could  be  required.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  school,  near  the  Librar>%  is  most  fortunate. 

I  would  call  vour  attention  to  some  further  needs  of 
the  school  not  before  mentioned.  One  which  is  sure  to 
meet  with  opposition,  but  which  will  soon  seriously  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  school,  is  the  necessity  for  the  length- 
ening of  the  period  of  instruction.  Not  only  does  the 
shortness  of  the  time  necessitate  work  more  superficial 
than  it  should  be,  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to  include  in 
a  course  for  so  short  a  period,  all  that  should  be  given 
as  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  according  to  the 
most  approved  and  progressive  ideas  of  the  time. 

Another  reason  is  that  time  is  needed  to  grow  from  the 
attitude  of  those  under  direction,  to  that  of  appreciation  of 
their  position  as  directors  and  to  establish  them  in  the  true 
teacher's  si)irit.  I  conceive  the  purpose  of  the  Training 
vSchool  is  not  to  supply  with  work  those  who  may  need  it 
or  wish  it,  l)ut  to  j^repare  teachers  for  their  profession. 
The  teacher's  work  is  too  vital  to  the  whole  organism  of 
society  to  treat  it  as  a  charity.  When  the  real  dignity  and 
sacredness  of  the  teacher's  work  shall  be  understood,  it 
will  coniniand  the  lii^^hest  talent,  most  appreciative  prepara- 
tion and  most  earnest   devotion.     We,  ourselves,  must  set 
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the  vStandard  by  which  the  teachers  of  the  future  will  be 
judged. 

Another  need  is  for  some  provision  for  a  graduate 
course,  or  one  for  those  especially  who  completed  the  course 
before  the  school  granted  a  diploma.  These  feel  them- 
selves at  q  disadvantage,  and  a  number  have  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  diploma. 

I  would  suggest  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  work  more 
than  two  terms  for  a  diploma,  as  my  experience  in  super- 
vision has  shown  me  that  if  there  is  fitness  for  the  work,  it 
will  manifest  itself  in  that  time. 

I  found  it  necessar}'  to  make  some  changes  both  in  the 
number  of  monthly  meetings  with  the  different  classes  and 
in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  These  were  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  work  outlined  in  another  place. 

Instead  of  one  meeting  a  month  for  each  of  the  three 
classes,  in  one  instance  I  called  two  in  one  month  for  one 
of  the  classes  and  for  the  other  two  but  one.  During  one 
month  I  met  them  by  grades  instead  of  classes,  which 
necessitated  five  meetings  instead  ot  three  for  that  month. 
I  called  for  more  reports  on  the  work,  for  lesson  plans  of 
lessons  that  had  been  given,  or  that  were  to  be  given,  for 
a  series  in  different  subjects  on  one  topic  to  show  concen- 
tration of  work,  and  for  work  done  by  the  children.  As 
my  time  for  super\nsion  is  all  too  short,  these  meetings  and 
the  work  brought  to  them  seem  indispensable. 

The  course  in  psychology  has  been  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  students.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  reduce  the  subject  to  the  essentials  in  ord^r  to  make 
plain  its  vital  relation  to  teaching.  The  time  of  instruction 
in  psychology  is  so  sliort  and  its  value  in  teaching  so  great 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  pursued   merely  as  a   science ;   it 
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should  be  studied  for  its  practical  applications  to  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Hence,  text  books  cannot  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  advantage.  Help  must  be  sought  from  writers 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  children, 
from  magazine  articles,  and  from  reports  on  observations  of 
children  in  which  generalizations  have  been  made.  In 
some  cases  observations  on  the  part  of  the  students  have 
furnished  the  most  valuable  material.  The  emphasis  of 
the  *\ork,  I  repeat,  must  be  on  its  application  to  teaching. 

As  character  is  the  end  of  education,  and  conduct, 
/.  e,,  activity,  is  the  manifestation  of  character,  the  basis 
for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  made  the  idea 
of  activity.  As  in  all  other  subjects,  the  order  of  treat- 
ment is  the  order  of  historical  development.  Activit}*, 
therefore,  is  first  considered  as  uncontrolled  or  unconscious 
will,  as  reflex  action  in  fact,  and  this  (the  will)  is  shown 
as  developing  in  range  and  meaning  until  it  reaches  com- 
plete freedom.  From  the  primitive  stage,  (i)  reflex  ac- 
tion, it  passes  through  the  forms  of  (2)  instinct,  (3)  induced 
attention,  (4)  voluntary  attention,  and  (5)  reflection,  which 
is  brought  under  the  head  of  activity  as  being  the  stimulus 
which  moves  the  will,  and  expression.  Reflection  organ- 
izes the  material  (impressions)  furnished  by  previous  pro- 
cesses. There  is  involved  in  reflection,  therefore,  the  pro- 
cesses known  as  perception,  or  the  gathering  of  materia! 
through  the  senses,  apperception  or  assimilation,  memor>' 
or  retention,  imagination  or  universalizing,  induction  or 
unifying,  and  deduction  or  adaptation  of  material.  The 
final,  cuhninating  stage  is  expression  or  the  manifestation 
of  the  will,  which  is  at  first  obstructed,  giving  rise  to  feel- 
ings of  pain;  then,  as  obstructions  are  overcome,  achieves 
its  freedom,  producing  feelings  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure. 
The  highest  form  of  activity  is  thus  the  free  exercise  of 
the  rational  will.   In  the  course,  the  relation  between  these 
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forms  of  activity  and  the  development  of  the  child  was 
traced,  and  its  application  to  the  course  of  study  noted. 
(Course  of  study  in  practice  school.) 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  school  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  institutions  is  shown, 
more  has  been  done  than  formerly  in  tracing  the  historical 
development  of  e^ch  of  the  social  institutions  :  family, 
school,  industrial  life,  state  and  church;  as  its  application 
in  the  practice  school  demanded  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
forward  movement  in  the  development  of  the  race.  For 
the  same  purpose,  the  thought  of  the  modification  of  historj' 
by  environment,  and  environment  through  history  was 
emphasized  in  geography,  and  the  relation  between  history 
and  language  in  the  work  in  language.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  possible  to  concentrate  not  only  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  Training  School,  but  to  connect  these  with  the  new 
work  in  the  practice  school  and  thus  bring  all  into  more 
vital  relationship  than  ever  before. 

The  preparation  of  the  work  in  psychology  and  study 
of  some  of  the  prominent  educational  theories  of  the  times, 
led  me  to  introduce  into  the  practice  school  certain  ex- 
perimental work  which  has  proved  so  satisfactor>'  that  I 
feel  justified  in  continuing  it. 

The  experimental  work  which  I  here  present  has  now 
had  a  trial  of  about  eight  months.  It  has  been  tried  by 
the  teachers  in  the  practice  school  and,  during  the  last  term, 
by  the  sixty-four  members  of  the  Training  School  who 
were  teaching  and  still  under  its  superv^ision. 

Though  not  carried  out  anywhere  as  completely  as  I 
could  desire,  the  most  thorough  and  systematic  work  has 
been  done  in  the  practice  school.  In  most  cases  it  has 
been  introduced  gradually  as  a  basis  for  the  formal  studies, 
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viz. :  reading,  language  and  number,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  conflict  with  the  required  course  of  study. 

Those  who  have  shown  the  most  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  w^ork  have  found  that  there  need  be  no  con- 
flict with  the  regular  programme,  but  that  on  the  contran* 
the  topics  of  the  regular  course  can,  in  connection  with  this 
work,  be  presented  to  still  greater  advantage.  In  canning 
it  out  fully,  there  are  some  difficulties  to  be  met,  but  none 
in  my  opinion  which  in  actual  practice  will  be  found  in- 
superable. 

I  will  state  briefly  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  I  ara 
tr>'ing  to  work  out.  It  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  the 
theories  are  not  new  in  the  educational  world.  It  is  the 
application  of  them  that  is  new, 

I.  I  take  the  ground  that  all  the  work  of  the  school 
affects  the  child's  character,  that  we  cannot  isolate  a  part 
of  the  training  and  call  it  moral  training,  another,  and  call 
it  mental,  ])Ut  that  at  each  instant  the  whole  child,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  is  influenced  as  a  unit.  Develop- 
ment seems  to  begin  with  the  clash  of  instincts.  The  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  and  self-promotion  which  mani- 
fest themselves  as  man  supplies  his  physical  needs,  come 
in  collision  with  each  other  and  cause  an  interval  before 
action.  In  other  words  man  pauses  to  think  before  he 
acts.  As  he  meets  and  overcomes  the  impediments  found 
in  his  environment,  this  interval  is  increased.  The  grow- 
ing interval  of  reflection  engenders  self-consciousness. 
When  self-consciousness  i^  completed  it  results  in  rational 
freedom. 

If  the  child  is  so  guided  that  he  may  pass  through 
these  stages  without  needless  friction,  he  may  so  much  the 
sooner  acquire  rational  freedom  and  so  much  the  more 
rapidly  advance  the  development  of  the  race. 
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For  example:  The  instinct  of  destruction  cannot  be 
crushed  out,  and  need  not  be  repressed.  It  may  be  di- 
rected to  good  ends;  or,  to  take  another  case,  a  child  who 
shows  the  nomadic  instinct  should  be  helped  into  the 
stage  of  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  possessions. 

The  development  of  the  child  seems  to  repeat  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  hence  it  would  appear,  logically, 
that  the  most  appropriate  material  for  the  stimulus  of  the 
child's  development  should  be  found  in  the  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  race  which  correspond  to  his  stage  of 
advancement.  Man's  advancement  has  shown  itself  in 
different  ways. 

His  power  to  image,  reflect  and  express  himself  in 
language,  arts  and  inventions  has  increased;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  found  limitations  of  his  sense  organs,  he 
made  extensions  of  them,  as  in  the  microscope  and  tele- 
scope. When  he  realized  the  limitation  of  his  powers  of 
locomotion,  he  foreshadowed  his  development  in  the 
"seven  league  boots"  and  magic  carpet,  and  then  later 
he  made  levers,  engines,  boats,  etc. 

Man  stands  in  intimate  relations  with  nature,  and 
through  his  reaction  against  nature  he  reaches  some  of  the 
greatest  results  in  self-interpretation. 

From  being  at  the  mercy  of  his  environment,  man  is 
fast  deciding  where  the  home  of  plants  and  animals  shall 
be,  is  learning  to  resist  forces  or  bind  them  to  his  own  use. 
As  he  emerges  from  under  the  dominion  of  nature  and 
achieves  his  freedom,  the  result  of  his  struggle  is  manifest 
in  various  forms  of  expression  in  which  he  moulds  nature 
to  his  own  thought  or  objectifies  himself. 

As  man  has  met  and  overcome  the  obstacles  offered 
by  his  environment,  he  has  had  to  measure  himself  against 
them  and  make  himself  equal  to  them.     To  measure  him- 
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self  thus  he  has  made  his  own  standards  by  which  to 
measure.  These  var>^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  environment  measured.  These  are  the 
fundamental  experiences  of  the  race  which  the  child,  who 
is  to  develop  as  the  race  develops,  must  have  brought  be- 
fore him  and  impressed  upon  him.  But  something  more 
than  mere  presentation  and  impression  is  necessar>'.  The 
child  must  in  his  own  person  be  made  to  act  out  the  ex- 
periences. As  Froebel  says:  "What  we  imitate,  that  we 
begin  to  comprehend. ' ' 

Let  a  child,  through  mat- weaving,  slat- weaving,  or 
any  other  appropriate  occupation,  learn  the  principle  of 
weaving  and  he  is  more  surely  on  the  way  to  interpret  any 
application  he  can  find  for  it,  than  he  could  be  without  the 
presentation  and  actual  application  of  it  in  this  primitive 
form. 

Man,  however,  stands  in  vital  relations  not  onlv  to 
nature,  but  to  his  fellow-men  as  well.  These  relations 
have  crystallized  into  the  institutions,  which,  having  their 
origin  in  the  family,  have  grown  into  the  great  social. 
political  and  economic  institutions  which  promise  the 
union  of  men  in  one  great  brotherhood.  Of  these  relations 
the  individual'  must  become  conscious  for  the  benefit  of 
others  and  himself  if  he  is  to  react  upon  his  environment, 
whether  natural,  human  or  divine  in  freedom. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  through  gradual  and  easy  steps 
to  lead  even  a  child  to  see  that  the  greatest  good  to  his 
neighbor  means  greater  good  to  him,  and  the  greatest  good 
to  him  means  greater  good  to  his  neighbor?  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  spirit  of  entering  into  the  joy  of  others,  rather 
than  destroying  it  could  be  cultivated  among  the  little  ones, 
a  great  problem  would  be  solved. 
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If  what  I  have  stated  be  true,* then  in  the  education  of 
the  child  we  should  not  only  follow  a  logical  order,  but 
follow  a  complete  round  of  experiences. 

Increased  freedom  requires  insight  into  more  undylying 
unities,  which  insight  must  be  gained  by  seeing  things  as 
they  are  in  reality,  not  isolated  but  in  sequential  relation- 
ships. Nothing  lives  to  itself.  The  robin  out  in  the  grass 
is  related  to  the  most  distant  star.  The  same  planet  or 
animal  appears  under  different  forms  at  different  times. 
Who  that  had  not  observed  or  been  informed,  would  know 
the  butterfly  or  the  frog,  as  the  same  animal  under  the  dif- 
ferent forms  manifested  during  different  stages  of  growth  ? 
There  is  danger,  too,  that  if  I  do  not  know  the  real  sequence 
I  may  invent  one.  I  may  live  in  dread  of  a  dire  di.saster 
from  seeing  the  moon  over  my  left  shoulder. 

II.  It  follows  from  the  above  that,  not  only  should  the 
work  of  each  grade  be  built  upon  the  work  of  the  grade  be- 
low, but  all  the  work  correlated  so  that  every  subject  may 
grow  out  of,  strengthen  or  furnish  material  for  other  sub- 
jects, the  work  being  organized  so  that  certain  subjects 
which  provide  thought  material  are  made  fundamental 
while  others  which  deal  with  symbols  of  thought  are  duly 
subordinated. 

III.  It  also  follows  that  a  logical  order  should  be  ob- 
serv^ed  in  each  subject,  and  each  topic  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  This  being  the  age  of  activity,  the 
lessons  appropriate  to  our  time  are  not  so  much  object  les. 
sons  as  action  leSvSons  and  those  involving  real  actions  as 
well  as  imaginar>'. 

A  better  reason,  however,  is  that  action  is  important, 
because  it  means  conduct;  conduct  shows  character,  char- 
acter is  the  individual. 


/ 
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The  activity  studies  should  be  a  complete  round  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject ;  if  a  deed  be  studied,  motive,  deed 
and  result  should  be  covered  ;  if  a  plant,  from  the  seed 
around  to  the  seed  again  ;  if  an  occupation,  to  complete  it. 
product ;  if  an  animal,  its  life  historj'. 

To  express  the  same  thought  in  another  way,  in  the 
study  of  plants  and  animals  we  should  follow  the  pro- 
gressive reaction  of  these  as  organisms  against  their  en- 
vironment. 

The  sequence  used  in  the  study  of  any  subject  should 
be  based  upon  the  law  or  laws  of  association  most  appro- 
priate to  it. 

IV.  Finally  it  follows  that  each  lesson  should  grow 
from  the  one  before  it  and  a  logical  order  should  be  ob- 
.serv'ed  in  teaching,  to  allow  the  free  mov^ement  of  the  mind 
from  the  presentation  to  the  generalization  and  expression. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  I  have  chosen  as  a 
basis  of  study  the  great  epochs  in  the  histor>'  (mainly)  of 
our  own  race,  taken  in  comparison  with  our  own  time.* 

The  periods  studied  are  : 

The  Oriental. 
The  ( I  reek. 
The  Roman. 
The  Mediaeval. 
The  Renaissance. 
The  Modern. 


*It  will  bf  notitc'il  th.it  tlu*  ntTJtnls  which  I  h.ivc  selected  in  tho application  of  this 
itlea — :m  idea  for  whi(  h  I'lochel,  Ilciluut  and  others  should  be  jjivcn  credit — are  wholly 
tliffi-rcnt  froni  tho-^c  which  have  been  Sfh'cted  by  iIk  modern  Herbartiuns.  My  reasons 
for  (lltfcriiiir  from  thi  se  exicllcnt  authorities  cannot  here  bcffiven  in  detail.  I  will  say 
briefly  that  I  think  the  idea,  to  he  made  effective,  should  be  carried  out  in  a  thorouf^h* 
jjoin^  and  compnneti^ive  wa\,  and  for  this,  the  schemes  proposed  by  the  writer* 
natJicd  do  not  appear  tr)  [)ro\  idc. 
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These  are  taken  in  the  primary  grades.  In  the  gram- 
mar grades  the  steps  are  retraced  in  connection  with 
geography,  and  expanded.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
plan  for  the  primary  grades. 

The  stor>'  of  some  child  is  used  to  embody  the  ex- 
I>eriences  of  the  epoch  studied. 

For  the  first  period  I  have  taken  Agoonack  from  the 
**  Seven  Little  Sisters"  (by  Jane  Andrews),  Hiawatha, 
and,  from  the  "  Ten  Boys"  (also  by  Jane  Andrews),  the 
characters  Kablu  and  Darius.  Children  enter  school  so 
young  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  with  an  early 
period.  The  order  given  for  the  characters  to  be  studied 
is  determined  by  the  instincts  manifested,  the  habitations, 
occupations,  implements,  customs  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression. For  the  Greek  period,  Cleon,  and  for  the  Roman 
period,  Horatius,  from  the  "Ten  Boys,"  are  used. 

These  are  merely  the  basis,  and  the  teacher  fills  out 
or  leaves  out  as  she  has  need.  In  the  same  way  Wulf ,  the 
Saxon  boy,  and  Gilbert,  the  page,  are  used  for  the 
Mediaeval  period*.  For  the  Renaissance  period  are  Colum- 
bus, and  an  English,  and  a  Dutch  boy.  For  the  Modern 
period,  historic  characters  from  the  different  periods  of  our 
own  history  to  the  present  time,  are  taken.  In  all  periods 
comparison  is  made  with  the  present.  Lines  of  study  are 
carried  through  the  grades  in  order  that  through  compari- 
son with  what  precedes,  the  progress  and  development 
may  be  noted. 

In  the  lowest  grade,  but  few  lines  can  be  taken  if  the 
best  results  in  expression  are  obtained.  A  logical  sequence 
for  the  work  seems  to  l)e,  first,  a  study  of  the  child  itself, 
and  gradually  extend  its  experience  outward  ;  showing 
development  in  self-knowledge,  family"  life,  conflict  with. 
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and  conquest  over  nature  in  supplying  fundamental  needs 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter;  participation  in  social  institu- 
tions, as  school,  business  life,  state  and  church. 

As  examples  of  lines  of  study:  Submission  in  one  age 
grows  to  obedience,  then  to  self-avSsertioH,  happy,  careless 
indifference,  self-control,  self-direction,  ser\Mce;  in  archi- 
tecture, mound,  tent,  hut,  arch,  column,  dome,  spire. 

The  common  clay  cups  and  jars  of  Kablu's  time  grow 
into  the  artistic  pottery  of  later  times;  the  primitive  plow, 
made  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  to  the  steam  plow,  making 
many  furrows  at  once;  the  primitive  cart  to  the  engine; 
canoe  to  the  best  ocean  steamer;  rubbing  dry  sticks  to- 
gether to  the  electric  light;  the  father  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  to  the  federal  republic. 

Literature  and  the  other  arts  are  taken  from  the 
periods  studied  or  that  which  describes  the  period,  for  one 
line;  another  line  is  connected  with  season  study. 

The  old  Ar>'an  myths  of  the  '*  Sleeping  Beauty,'* 
"Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "Cinderella,"  etc.,  and  the 
fables,  the  i)ersonification  of  objects  in  nature,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  delight  the  little  ones. 

The  stories  of  the  Iliad,  Odyssey  and  ^^neid,  full  of 
action;  extracts  from  \'irgirs  Georgics  for  season  teaching: 
poets,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  heroes,  furnish  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  Xo 
l)etter  means  of  discipline  could  be  desired  than  the  ideals 
supplied  through  the  age  of  Chivalry;  as  King  Arthur, 
who  "wore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  his 
knights,  the  idea  of  growth  from  page  to  squire,  and  squire 
to  knight,  carried  out  in  fighting  the  faults  and  difficulties 
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in  the  school  room.     The  art  of  this  period  and  the  next, 
the  builders  who 

*  *  Wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  an  unseen  part 
For  the  gods  see  ever>^ where/* 
the  music  and  painting  all  prove  these  valuable  periods. 

In  the  nature  study  there  are  two  lines  of  work.  One 
might  be  called  a  perspective  view,  to  give  the  child  the 
idea  of  sequences  and  unities  as,  in  the  study  of  an  animal, 
to  go  from  the  egg  through  the  life  history  to  the  egg  again, 
summed  up  in  such  a  sequence  as  this  for  the  Caterpillar: — 

The  caterpillar  eats. 
The  caterpillar  grows. 
The  caterpillar  spins. 
The  caterpillar  sleeps. 
The  butterfly  wakes. 
The  butterfly  flies. 
The  butterflv  lavs. 

— Usually  not  more  than  one  stage  in  the  life  of  an  animal 
can  be  observed  at  a  time.  If  possible,  ever>'  stage  should 
be  studied.  But  I  think  many  such  sequences  as  the  above 
for  plants,  animals,  season  work,  occupations,  etc.,  should 
be  given  ^or  the  sake  of  having  the  child  see  things  in  se- 
quences and  unity  under  different  forms. 

The  other  line  of  work  is  the  study  of  nature  at  hand 
through  different  seasons. 

The  study  of  the  evironment  of  the  different  children, 
as  Agoonack,  Kablu,  Darius,  etc.,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  pupils,  may  be  made  to  suppl}'  all  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  earth  as  the  larger  home  of  man,  affecting  him 
and  affected  by  him.  (Geography.)  This  work  in  the 
third  grade  brings  the  children  to  type  forms  and  consciou 
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generalizations,  and  in  the  fourth  grade  there  is  a  study  of 
the  histor\'  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 

On  the  thought-work  I  have  indicated,  the  formal  sub- 
jects are  based. 

The  children  read  about  the  subjects  of  study.  The 
vocabular\'  (an  old  bugbear)  is  whatever  it  may  be  from 
the  subjects  studied.  Children  can  read  anything  they 
can  talk  about.  To  supph'  reading  matter  is  one  of  the 
problems. 

Teachers  can  present  beautiful  lessons  in  script,  but 
more  printed  matter  is  needed.  Some  of  the  best  readers, 
as  the  Normal,  furnish  good  material,  but  there  is  not 
enough  of  it.  Some  parts  of  the  work  are  not  touched  by 
the  readers,  and,  worst  of  all,  most  lessons  are  written 
with  a  view  to  the  vocabulary  and  not  the  thought.  If 
the  plan  I  have  proposed  of  printing  the  lessons  made  by 
the  teachers  can  l)e  carried  out,  we  can  have  an  abundance 
of  api)ropriate  printed  matter. 

In  the  u])per  grades  the  children  have  mastered  the 
process  sufFiciently  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  learning 
to  read,  and  while  there  is  still  dearth  of  materia?  for  some 
features  of  the  work,  time,  a  good  public  librarj'  and  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  will  supply  the  need. 

Of  course,  tlie  language  work,  both  oral  and  written, 
is  but  the  expression  of  impressions  from  all  sides  of  the 
work,  and  technical  points  are  introduced  as  needed.  The 
form  of  sequences  mentioned  before  is  quite  a  feature  of 
this  work.  The  tliought  of  action,  which  I  emphasized 
above,  points  to  narration  as  the  form  of  discourse  most 
profitable  to  be   ])racticed,  and  the  verb  as  the  part  of  the 
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sentence  upon  which  emphasis  should  be  thrown,  t  De- 
scription and  the  other  forms  of  composition  should,  in  my 
opinion,  cluster  around  narration. 

The  idioms  requisite  and  appropriate  to  each  form  of 
composition  will  follow  logically  from  the  thought. 

This  feature  of  the  work  has  been  found  exceedingly 
satisfactory  in  supplying  a  logical  order  for  development  of 
subjects,  as  a  basis  for  memorizing  reproductions,  as  an  aid 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  as  a  basis  for  a  novel  and  effect- 
ive method  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners. 

The  term,  sequence  method,  as  used  here,  means  the 
presentation  of  the  essential  points  in  a  complete  series  of 
logically  connected  ideas,  mainly  by  the  use  of  verbs  ex- 
pressing activity  of  one  subject. 

The  purpose  of  treating  any  subject  by  the  sequence 
method  is: 

I  St.  That  the  subject  may  be  seen  as  a  whole,  thus 
satisfying  the  natural  desire  to  know  the  whole  ot  anything 
and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  habit  of  looking  at  things 
as  wholes. 

2d.  That  unity  ma}'  be  perceived  under  different 
forms — a  process  which  throws  light  upon  many  things 
that  would  otherwise  appear  mysterious.  Seeing  unity 
under  many  different  forms  has  constituted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  sciences  and  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  stage  of  civilization. 

3d.  That  the  progressive  steps  leading  to  a  particular 
result  may  be  perceived,  and  the  child  thus  be  led  to  see 


■♦■My  indebtedness  to  M.  (Jouin's  "  Art  of  TtMchin^  anil  Studyin'jf  I.angu:ij»^c  "  for 
this  last  idea — that  of  eraphasizinur  tlie  verb — will  he  apparent  to  all  who  have  con- 
sulted that  suj^^estivc  work.  I  have,  however,  n  ailc  an  entirely  different  application 
of  M.  Gouin's  principle. 
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that  all  things  are  the  result  of  causes,  and  so  learn  to  direct 
his  conduct  to  right  ends  by  a  rational  will.  Secondarily, 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  memor>^ 

4th.  That  the  mind  may  form  a  habit  of  g^rasping 
quickly  the  essentials  and  subordinating  the  minor  points, 
thus  attaining  to  broader  and  more  correct  views  of  life  and 
learning  to  do  a  share  of  the  world's  work  more  efficiently. 

According  to  the  above  analysis  four  points  are  to  be 
observ^ed  in  appl34ng  this  method  : 

I. 

A  whole  round  of  experience  should  be  used. 

{a)  If  a  plant  or  animal ;  the  completed  life  ex- 
perience as  :  of  a  bird  from  the  egg  to  the 
egg  again;  if  a  plant,  from  seed  to  seed 
again. 

(^)     If  an  occupation,  to  completed  product. 

(r)      If  a  deed — motive,  deed,  and  result. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(a)  The  bird  :  is  hatched,  eats,  grows,  flies, 
builds,  lays.  The  apple  seed  ;  is  planted, 
warmed,  fed,  sprouts  (the  apple  tree), 
grows,  blooms,  bears. 

(^)      Wool ;   is  cut,  cleaned,  rolled,  spun,  woven. 

(r)  The  Blue  Bell  ;  grew,  watched,  changed, 
teaches.  Poem  about  the  blue  bell  of 
vScolland  that  changed  from  white  to  blue 
by  watching  the  blue  sky.  and  had  a  star 
formed  in  its  cup  from  watching  the  star. 
The  last  stanza  : 

"The  patient  child  whose  watchful  eye, 
vStrives  after  all  things  pure  and  high, 
Shall  take  their  image  by-and-by." 
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II. 

A  central  thought  or  subject  must  be  retained  through- 
out the  sequence. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  Pied  Piper  :  appeared,  declared,  asked,  was  prom- 
ised, blew,  succeeded,  asked,  was  refused,  threatened, 
blew,  drew,  taughj.  (Other  points  in  the  poem  subor- 
dinated to  these. ) 


III. 


The  points  must  be  presented  in  some  progressive 
order  ;  it  may  be  of  time,  place,  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end,  whole  and  parts,  comparisoTi. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Study  of  leaf  bud  from  outer  to  inner  parts;  under 
means  and  end;  aspect  of  tree  carried  from  arrangement  in 
bud,  through  twig,  branch,  trunk;  in  animal,  life  history 
used  as  basis,  and  all  relations  of  parts  (as  appearance, 
adaption  and  use)  and  environment  (affected  and  affect- 
ing) given  in  relation  to  this. 

IV, 

The  purpose  is  defeated  if  so  many  points  are  pre- 
sented that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  the  complete  basal  se- 
quence at  once.  This  does  not  prevent  amplifying  any  of 
the  essential  parts  of  the  sequence  afterwards.  The  pur- 
pose may  be  defeated  if,  in  the  basal  sequence  minor  points 
are  put  on  an  equality  with  the  essential  points. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  to  escape  Dame  Van  Winkle,  went 
up  into  the  mountains.  While  there,  through  indulgence 
in  his  special  weakness,  he  fell  asleep.  He  awoke  to  find 
he  had  overslept  twenty  years,  and  was  almost  forgotten. 
These  give  the  motive,  deed  and  result  to  the  whole  stor>'. 
Each  of  these  should  be  expanded. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  this  method  of  sequences 
can  not  be  applied  with  profit.  As  applied  to  reading,  it 
gives  what  may  be  called  the  'paragraph  method.*  In 
the  reading  work  for  beginners  the  subject  is  presented 
first  in  conversation  lessons.  Then  the  sequence  is  drawn 
from  the  children  through  the  questioning  of  the  teacher. 
As  the  sentences  are  given  by  the  children  they  are  placed 
upon  the  board,  until  the  whole  sequence  is  thus  wTitten. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  children,  who  by  this  time 
know  the  whole  stor>',  are  able  to  read  the  stoi^'  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Children  thus  learn  to  read  paragraphs, 
that  is,  complete  groups  or  sequences  of  ideas,  instead  of 
separate  sentences.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  w^ho  have 
tried  the  "  paragraph  method,"  that  children  learn  to  read 
by  it  much  more  rapidly  than  by  the  sentence  or  other 
method.  The  words  (the  verbs)  are  learned  by  means  of 
parallel  sequences  and  as  by  the  sentence  method. 

To  illustrate  : 

Main  Se(|uence.  ParalU-l  Sequence.  Generalization. 

The  calerj)illar  (picture)         The  spider  (picture)  The  bird 

tats.  eats.  (picture)  lays. 

The  caterpillar  (])icture)        The  spider  (picture)  The  girl 

^rows.  ^rows.  (picture)  spins. 

The  caterpillar  ii)ictnre).        The  si)ider  (picture)  The  horse 

sjMiis.  spins.  (picture)  eals. 
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le  caterpillar  (picture) 
sleeps. 

le  butterfly  (picture) 
wakes. 

le  butterfly  (picture) 
flies. 


The  spider  (picture) 
sleeps. 

The  spider  (picture) 
wakes. 

The  spider  (picture) 
crawls. 


le  butterfly  (picture) 
lays. 


The  cat 
(picture)  wakes. 

The  owl 
(picture)  sleeps. 

The  bird 
(picture)  flies. 

The  boy 
(picture)  grows. 


The  spit^er  (picture) 
lays. 

After  the  main  vsequence  is  given  and  words  learned, 
e  pictures  (if  used)  may  be  changed  to  words,  objects 
Ided  or  sentences  completed,  as  ; 
The  caterpillar  eats  leaves. 
The  caterpillar  grows  fast  (or  large). 
The  caterpillar  spins  a  cocoon. 
The  caterpillar  sleeps  in  a  cocoon. 
The  butterfly  wakes  up. 
The  butterfly  flies  high  (or  to  flowers). 
The  butterfly  lays  eggs. 

Then  each  part  may  be  expanded,  as — 

1.  The  yellow  caterpillar  eats  leaves. 

2.  The  green  caterpillar  eats  cabbage  leaves. 

3.  The   green    and   yellow   caterpillar   eats   potato 

leaves. 

The  bird  eats  worms,  seeds,  crumbs. 
The  red  bird  eats  worms. 
The  yellow  bird  eats  seeds. 
The  snow  bird  eats  crumbs. 

The  bird  eats  with  his  bill: 

The  yellow  bird  eats  with  his  short  bill. 

The  humming  bird  eats  with  his  long  bill. 

The  duck  eats  with  his  broad  bill. 

The  yellow  bird  eats  seeds  with  his  short  bill. 

The  humming  bird  eats  nectar  with  his  long  bill. 

The  duck  eats  fish  with  his  flat  bill. 
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These  illustrations  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions. 
The  words  intended  for  a  permanent  vocabulary  are  the 
only  ones  it  is  necessary  to  drill  upon;  the  others  are 
treated  as  sight  words.  Any  word,  no  matter  how  long, 
may  be  introduced  and  learned  if  the  child  learns  to  use 
it  in  talking. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  vocabular>^ 
for  reading  and  that  for  spelling.  Any  thing  which 
furnishes  a  subject  for  language  lessons,  whether  from  his- 
tory, literature  or  science,  may  be  used  for  a  reading  les- 
son in  the  first  as  well  as  other  grades. 

The  material  dealt  with  in  number  is  taken  from  the 
thought  subjects,  with  the  idea  that  the  purpose  is  to  se- 
cure the  ready  and  accurate  measurement  of  equivalents, 
the  standard  varying  according  to  the  part  of  the  environ- 
ment considered.  One  of  the  first  ideas  the  child  must; 
get  is  that  of  balance,  equality,  equivalents.  He  needs  it 
in  his  contact  with  his  entire  environment.  This  requires 
measurement,  and  for  measuring  we  need  standards. 
These  are  needed  whether  finding  equivalents  in  nature, 
applying  those  established  by  man,  measuring  private  in- 
terests against  public  good,  or  setting  up  near  agaimst  re- 
mote ends. 

In  arithmetic,  the  tendency  has  been  too  much  to  im- 
pose u])on  the  child,  ideas  which  grow  out  of  no  necessity 
which  he  was  led  to  perceive,  and  which  had  ver>'  little 
connection  with  his  every  day  experiences.  Money,  and 
measuring  the  individual  b}'  his  standing  in  a  percentage 
column,  have  been  emphasized  until  they  are  reflected  in 
our  nalioi'al  life.  Gymnastic  exercises  in  the  language  of 
number  have  produced  arithmetical  athletes  who  do  not 
know  why  the}'  are  made  athletes,  nor  what  to  do  with 
their  strength,  unless  it  might  be  to  use  all  their  mighty 
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power  to  make  change  or  get  ahead  of  someone — thus  mak- 
ing the  field  in  which  the  child  has  been  led  to  exercise 
his  power  too  small,  and  the  work  done,  not  to  satisfy  some 
need,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise.  The  contents  of 
modem  arithmetics  have  not  sprung  full  grown  from  the 
mind  of  man,  but  have  been  a  gradual  development  grow- 
ing out  of  vital  relations  to  his  environments. 

The  child  can  have  presented  to  him,  either  in  reality 
or  through  the  imagination,  the  conditions  which  call  for 
the  measurements  and  standards  which  man  has  developed 
so  far  in  histor>'  and  which  are  in  common  use.  For  the 
unusual  or  those  used  by  a  few,  special  needs  will  supply 
the  necessar>'  motive  for  study  and  application  of  them. 
Some  just  coming  into  use,  but  connected  with  important 
factors  of  our  civilization  might  well  take  the  place 
of  some  outgrown.  Some  touching  the  aesthetic  side  of 
life  overlaid  by  materialistic  tendencies  might  well  be  re- 
vived. I  would  therefore  make  the  number  ideas,  com- 
parisons or  measurement,  standards  and  symbols  grow  out  of 
a  seen  need  for  them,  have  them  used  truthfully,  include 
those  which  spring  from  an  all-sided  experience,  and  call  the 
work  measuring,  not  arithmetic  nor  number.  The  outline 
of  work  we  are  following  is  well  adapted  for  presenting  the 
proper  material  in  this  way.  For  example,  the  teacher  as 
she  weaves  the  story  of  Kablu,  the  Aryan  boy,  and  com- 
pares him  with  the  children  with  whom  she  is  talking,  has 
by  means  of  the  different  groups  which  the  members  of  the 
family  take  in  performing  their  daily  tasks,  the  making  of 
the  cups  and  jars,  the  making  of  the  clay  tiles,  the  farming, 
weaving,  building,  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  present- 
ing fundamental  number  ideas,  measures  and  standards 
growing  out  of  primitive  needs,  which  if  carried  out  by 
proper  expression  ( meaning  some  actual  doing)  will  give 
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both  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  permanent 
acquisition.  Established  standards  may  be  followed  to 
some  extent  historically  in  comparison  with  those  in  pres- 
ent use  and  should  include  not  only  those  for  content  of 
number,  dimensions,  value,  etc.,  but  color,  form,  velocity, 
position,  forces,  etc.  To  study,  for  example,  the  relative 
strength  of  arches  of  different  width  and  height  by  working 
with  bricks  of  clay,  while  studying  the  Persian  boy,  or  get- 
ting the  effect  of  columns  of  the  var>4ng  prop>ortions  between 
height  and  diameter,  which  the  Greeks  used,  while  study- 
ing the  Greek  boy,  may  yield  quite  as  good  number  results 
as  problems  about  cats,  dogs,  apples  and  money,  and  con- 
tribute something  of  value  besides. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  lines  of  study  in 
history. 

In  this  work,  for  every  essential  impression  there  must 
be  appropriate  expression. 

In  connection  with  each  point  used,  comparisons  must 
be  made  between  the  Child  of  History  and  the  children 
taught. 

Whenever  it  can  be  done  to  advantage  and  material 
for  it  can  be  found,  the  ideal  side  as  manifested  in  litera- 
ture and  the  other  arts,  should  be  taken  as  an  aid  to  the 
actual  side  presented  in  the  fact  given. 

Not  every  point  here  given  should  be  attempted  in 
each  grade,  or  with  each  character  studied.  The  main 
points  should  be  followed,  but  the  time,  material  that  can 
be  obtained,  the  responsiveness  of  the  children  and  extent 
of  expression  necessary,  must  be  detennining  factors  in  de- 
ciding the  number  of  impressions  that  can  be  given. 

A  list  of  books  which   have  been  found  useful  in  sup- 
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lying    material   for  teachers    is    being     prepared,    also 
laterial  suitable  for  reading  matter  for  the  children. 


Child  of  History. 


(I.) 


Character. 

Plavs  and  duties. 

Clothing. 

Measures  and  Standard. 

(2.) 

Home, 

People. 

Customs. 

Structure. 

Utensils  and  Furniture. 

Adornment. 

Measures  and  Standard. 

(3.) 
Natural  Environment. 

f  Structure. 

Earth s  Drainage. 

[  Climate. 

f  Animal. 

Products X  Vegetable. 

(^Mineral. 

Forces. 

Heavens. 

Measures  and  Standards. 
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(4.) 

School. 
Where. 
What  studied. 
How  long. 
Teacher. 

(5) 

Business  life. 
Co-operation  in  home. 
Co-operation  outside. 
Division  of  labor  in  home. 
Division  of  labor  outside. 

r  Food. 
Clothing. 
Shelter. 
Occupation  connected  with . .  ^  Means  of  communicatioii. 

Luxury. 
Society. 
Protection. 


Outer  selves — Carts,  boats,  etc. 

Inner  selves — Books,  music,  pictures,  etc. 

Measures  and  Standards. 


(6.) 


vSocial  life. 

Duties. 

Pleasure. 


(7) 


State. 

Function  as — Mechanism,  larger  self. 

Necessity  for  Law. 
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Necessity  for  Head. 

Gradual  separation  of  three  departments. 

Gradual  sharing  of  all. 

Gradual  provision  for  all. 

Privileges  and  duties. 

Measures  and  Standards. 

(8.) 
Church. 

Growth  of  idea  of  God. 

Growth  of  worship  at  one  time  and  in  one  place  to 

ought,  word  and  deed. 

Outward  signs — Stone,  Altar,  Shrine,  Temple,  Cathe- 
al,  Church. 

Adornments — Pictures,  Music,  Carving,  Stained  Glass 
rulpture.  Designs. 

Measures  and  Standards. 

Music,  Writing  and  Drawing  as  forms  of  expression 
e  easily  based  upon  the  thought  work.  I  regard  forms 
expression  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson  one  of 
e  most  important  points  educationally,  and  the  only 
anual  training  as  yet  introduced  is  the  attempt  to  give 
apical  and  appropriate  expression  to  each  essential  im- 
ession  by  such  means  as  drawing,  molding,  painting, 
iking,  singing,  acting.  The  work  as  yet  is  in  its  first 
perimental  stages.  In  time  it  is  hoped  to  supply  to  the 
hool  room  all  the  material  which  is  needful  to  create  the 
mosphere  of  the  period  studied.  To  that  end  the  black- 
ards  are  used  to  illustrate  the  subjects  studied,  and  for 
curing. greater  abundance  and  permanency  of  illustration, 
eets  of  manilla  paper,  three  feet  by  two,  on  which  the 
ustrations  are  made  with  crayon  or  charcoal,  are  placed 
a  kind  of  frieze  around  the  room  above  the  blackboard. 

HARRIET  M.  SCOTT, 
Prin.  Detroit  Normal  Training  School. 


PRINCIPAL'S  Report,  High  School. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  COMPLETE  ENROLLMENT. 

OF   THE 

H iGH  School, 

BY  TEACHERS,  6RADUATES,  AND  STUDENTS,  FROM  ITS 
0PENIN6.  1858,  TO  JANUARY,  1893. 

Owiog  to  Tarlous  methods  of  keeping  r«corda,  slight  errors  may  occur  in  this- 
Ubie. 


Fiscal  Year. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

No.  of 
Graduates. 

Enrollment. 

Remarks. 

1858 

•  • 

54 

1869 

•  • 

63 

itwo 

2 

117 

1861 

2 

•  •  • 

Report  not  found 

18G2 

4 

111 

1868 

9 

122 

18M 

10 

126 

18«5 

14 

125 

1866 

19 

144 

lti67 

16 

172 

1K68 

19 

202 

1869 

22 

2H4 

1870 

41 

298 

1871 

82 

281 

1PT2 

28 

329 

1873 

59 

397 

1874 

11 

51 

474 

1875 

11 

78 

583 

1876 

12 

68 

858 

Before  1876  the  fiscal  jear 

18;? 

17 

88 

785 

ended     in      Decern  ber; 

1878 

21 

72 

864 

after '76,  in  June.  Ninthr 

1879 

21 

74 

942 

and  tenth    grades  ad- 

1880 

2S 

66 

801 

mitted  from  Grammar 

1881 

ta 

78 

77:^ 

School     to     the    High 

im-i 

22 

82 

770 

School  in  1876. 

1883 

21 

71 

7W 

1884 

24 

75 

743 

1885 

28 

48 

7K4 

1H86 

23 

52 

839 

1887 

25 

64 

833 

18HH 

26 

B8 

859 

1889 

29 

94 

953 

18b0 

32 

67 

11*43 

1891 

89 

63 

1144 

1892 

36 

94 

1219 

1898 

86 

66 

1350 
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the  excavation  made  for  the  building  itself.  During  the 
year,  too,  the  school  has  lost  its  old  home  and  been  forced 
to  seek  temporary  quarters  in  the  Biddle  House  until  the 
new  building  may  be  completed.  On  the  morning  of  Jan. 
27,  1893,  the  High  School  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  With  it  we  lost  all  records,  books,  and  apparatus 
of  the  school.  It  was  a  historic  building,  in  part  the 
original  Capitol  of  Michigan,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  is  impossible  here  to  tell  something  of  the  history  of  the 
old  building  of  which  now  no  vestige  remains.  Although 
I  cannot  speak  at  length  of  the  building,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  mention  that  while  the  fire  was  still  burning,  Rabbi 
Grossman,  of  the  Temple  Beth  El,  had  tendered  us  the  use 
of  the  Temple  for  our  school.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
grades  met  there  the  following  Tuesday,  and  regular  work 
w\as  begun  with  one  day's  loss  of  time.  The  Ninth  Grade 
met  for  organization  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  Tenth  Grade  began  work 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  Temple  Beth  El,  Friday,  Feb.  3rd. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  trustees  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  had  offered  the  use  of  their  beautiful  new  building 
for  the  use  of  the  Tenth  Grade,  but  it  seemed  better  that  it 
should  meet  in  the  same  place  with  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  grades,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  Early  the 
next  week  the  Xinth  Cirade  began  regular  work  in  certain 
subjects  at  the  First  Baptist  Church.  I  feel  that  the  hearti- 
est thanks  of  every  friend  of  the  High  School „are  due  to  the 
officers  of  these  various  churches  who  in  an  hour  of  need 
offered  us  a  roof  under  which  we  could  go  on  with  our 
work. 

On  the  eveiiini;  of  January  28th,  a  part  of  the  Biddle 
House  was  rented  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  extensive 
alterations   were  begun   the   next   week.     March   13th  the 
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school  was  domiciled  in  its  temporary  home.  Our  labora- 
tory work  was  begun  at  once.  In  almost  all  ways  the  work 
of  the  school  has  gone  on  as  before.  I  must  mention  the 
liberality  of  the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  in  re- 
placing the  books  from  the  Public  Library.'  Without 
these  our  work  would  have  been  hopelessly  crippled.  With 
these  and  the  reference  books  immediately  purchased  by 
the  Board  we  have  been  able  to  do  much  of  the  reference 
work  that  has  been  so  valuable  in  the  past..  When  we 
have  the  books  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  made, 
we  shall  again  have  an  admirable  working  library. 

I  must  also  speak  of  the  admirable,  spirit  shown  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  disaster  to  the  school.  There 
was  not  a  moment's  hesitation,  but  all  money  was  voted 
necessary  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation.  Every 
one  seemed  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  lighten  the 
difficulties  of  a  very  grave  situation.  There  was  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  extra  work  caused  the  teachers  of  the 
High  School.  It  w^ould  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
their  spirit  and  labors.  Particularly  must  I  mention  the 
clerk  of  the  school.  Miss  Hopkins,  without  w^hose  admir- 
able executive  ability  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  got  things  started  again  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  six  weeks  from  the  fire  the  office 
records  for  all  students  enrolled  that  term  were  practically 
complete.  They  have  since  been  verified  and  are  now  to 
be  depended  upon. 

The  High  School  Alumni  Association  has  continued 
its  good  work  during  the  past  year.  A  second  student  has 
been  sent  to  the  University  by  its  aid.  Its  annual  meeting, 
Jan.  27,  was  the  most  successful  yet  given  and  added  to 
the  scholarship  fund.  A  bill  has  passed  the  legislature 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  toward  this  incorporation. 
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This  year  the  University  authorities  have  extended 
the  * '  diploma  privilege  * '  to  our  graduates  for  three  years 
without  the  usual  visit  of  inspection.  While  this  is  grati- 
fying in  all  ways,  it  is  especially  pleasing  in  showing  that 
our  students  must  be  maintaining  a  good  rank  in  their 
University  classes. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  some- 
thing of  our  building  and  the  desirability  of  added  accom- 
modations. That  question  has  been  pretty  effectually 
settled  this  year.  We  have  room  where  we  are,  but  some 
changes  are  needed  to  make  the  building  safe  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view.  I  trust  that  the  Board  may  authorize 
them  during  the  coming  summer. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

FREDERICK  L.  BLISS. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


FOR 


PRIMflRY  f\ND  6Rf\MMflR  GRADES 


SEPTEMBER,  1893. 


B  CLA88-Fir8t  Grade. 

Language. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  from 
the  blackboard.  Capitalization  and  punctuation  of  simple 
sentences  taught  by  imitation. 

Daily  lesson  in  oral  language ;  lead  children  to  express 
themselves  clearly,  correctly,  and  completely  in  these  con- 
versation lessons. 

Material  for  oral  lessons: 

1.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

2.  Form — see  detailed  course. 

3.  •  Stories  from  history. 

4.  Fairy  stories  and  myths. 

5.  Elementary  Physiology. 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Poems. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 
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READitNG. 

Appleton's  Chart.  20  lessons. 
Appleton's  First  Reader,  begun. 
Barnes'  First  Reader,  begun. 

Supplementary  work: 

Harpier's  First  Reader,  begun. 
Normal  Course  First  Reader,  begun. 
Blackboard  lessons.      Science  and  history. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling. — Vocabulary  consists  of  all  new  words  in 
reading  work  of  grade  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Children  should  copy  correctly  in  sentences  all  words 
in  grade  vocabulary,  also  write  from  dictation  all  words 
in  chart  vocabulary. 

Spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words. 

Numbers. — i  to  6,  inclusive,  all  combinations. 
Fractions. — \  and  \, 

Compound  Numbers. — Pint,  quart,  2  pints  =  i  quart; 
linear  inch;  square  inch;  pieces  of  money,  one  cent,  two 
cents,  three  cents,  one  dollar,  two  dollars,  three  dollars; 
postage  stamps,  one  cent  and  two  cents. 

Measure  by  inches  to  six  inches. 

Measure  by  square  inches  to  six  square  inches. 

See  detailed  course  in  numbers. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Simple  limb 
movements,  also  correct  sitting  and  standing  positions. 
See  work  of  grade  in  detailed  course. 
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Names  and  number  of  different  parts  of  the' body. 
The  Eyes: 

1.  Importance  and  situation. 

2.  How  injured  by  abuse. 

3.  Training  of  eyesight. 

The  Ear: 

1.  Importance  and  situation. 

2.  How  injured  by  abuse. 

3.  Care  of  ears. 

Smell  and  Taste: 

1 .  Uses  of  these  senses. 

2.  Care  of  these  senses. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Slates  of  proper  size  ruled  with  slate 
rulers;  pencils  long  and  well  sharpened;  correct  position  of 
body,  feet  and  arms,  with  pencil  pointing  over  right 
shoulder,  and  wrist  up  from  the  desk. 

First  two  weeks. — ^Thorough  drill  upon  simple  exer- 
cises to  secure  freedom  of  motion  and  control  of  the  pencil. 

Make  the  letters  i,  u,  w,  m,  n,  v,  o,  e,  c,  a,  x,  two 
spaces  high,  and  r,  s,  two  and  one-half  spaces  high  in  first 
practice.  Complete  alphabet  of  small  letters  by  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  week.  Begin  writing  words  as  soon  as 
enough  letters  have  been  learned  to  make  a  word.  Do  not 
allow  children  to  write  words  in  which  there  are  letters 
that  have  not  been  given  in  a  writing  lesson.  Teach  such 
capitals  as  are  necessary  for  the  work. 

Use  counting  exercises  when  they  are  helpful. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 
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Music. — Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  sing  songs  by  rote, 
choosing  for  such  songs  those  of  high  rather  than  low 
pitch,  also  songs  that  the  little  ones  can  understand  and 
appreciate,  songs  that  will  appeal  to  their  childish  imagin- 
ations so  that  they  will  be  singing  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term.  Rote  singing  is  a  very  important  part  of  a 
course  in  music.  As  ever>'  child  learns  his  mother  tongue 
by  rote,  so  the  child  must  be  taught  to  sing  before  he  can 
read  music.  With  an  earnest,  conscientious  teacher  this 
can  soon  be  accomplished:  It  is  astonishing,  if  proper  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  part  of  the  child's  musical  training, 
how  much  can  be  done  in  a  short  time.  They  shall  be 
taught  to  sing  the  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  at  a 
convenient  pitch,  by  the  scale  names,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  represented  by  the  num- 
erals, I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  also  to  sing  the  same  by  the 
syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  and  do.  The  pitch 
names,  or  letters,  are  not  to  be  taught  at  this  stage  in  this 
grade. 

Pupils  are  to  practice  from  the  numerals  at  the  bottom 
of  Chart  No.  i ,  being  made  to  understand  that  a  comma 
after  a  figure  means  to  sing  a  short  sound  and  a  dash 
means  to  sing  a  long  sound. 

For  dictation,  use  the  scale  names;  for  singing,  use 

the  syllables. 

Drawixci. — In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  type 
forms  as  prescribed  in  detailed  course  of  study,  terms  of 
Location,  Direction  and  Position  should  be  learned. 

Teach  expression  of  form  in  three  ways:  By  Making, 
by  Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

Xo  drawing  or  pencil  holding  as  an  exercise  in  itself 
should  be  required  for  the  first  ten  weeks,  but  tracing  on 
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models  in  the  air  and  on  desks,  and  work  at  the  blackboard 
should  be  practiced  in  order  to  deepen  the  impression  of 
form. 

Tablets  may  be  used  when  the  faces  of  models  are 
studied,  or  about  the  eighth  week  of  school. 

The  twelfth  and  sixteenth  weeks  should  be  spent  in 
reviews,  thereby  strengthing  the  pupils  in  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  work. 

Specimens  of  pupils'  work  should  be  collected  by  the 
close  of  each  term.  This  should  consist  of  clay  model- 
ing, paper  folding  of  squares  and  of  strips  to  form  hollow 
cylinders  and  cubes,  pasting  tablets  for  borders,  for  objects 
and  for  views  of  models;  stick  laying  for  borders  and  ob- 
jects; and  drawings  on  paper.  All  of  this  work  will  be 
found  to  be  carefully  prescribed  in  the  Manual,  "Use  of 
Models,"  and  detailed  course  of  study. 


A   CLASS-First  Grade. 

Language. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  from 
blackboard. 

Daily  work  in  writing  short  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence, also  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  interrogation 
point  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral  language,  lead  the  child  to  ex- 
press himself  in  complete  statements  in  these  lessons,  also 
give  special  attention  to  his  oral  expression  in  all  lessons. 
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Material  for  oral  language: 

I. 

Geography — see  detailed  course 

2. 

Form — see  detailed  course. 

3- 

Stories  from  history. 

4- 

Myths  and  fables. 

5- 

Poems. 

6. 

Picture  lessons. 

7- 

Elementary  Physiology, 

Begin  the  writing  of  short  original  statements  in  con- 
nection with  this  oral  work.  t 

Have   children   reproduce   the   fables   and   historical 
stories  after  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  thought. 

Select  poems,  have  children  learn  them,  also  tell  them 
in  their  own  language. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Rkading. — 

Appleton's  Chart,  completed. 

Appleton's  First  Reader,  Part  I.,  completed. 

Barnes'   First  Reader,  Part  I.,  completed. 

Supplcmen tal  it  *ork  : 

Harper's  First  Reader,  Part  I.,  completed. 
Normal  Course  First  Reader,  pp.  26-75. 
Blackboard  lessons. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spklling. — Grade    Vocabulary — all    new    words   in 
reading  lessons  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Pupils  should  write  correctly  from  dictation  all  words 
in  grade  vocabulary. 

Spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words  in  grade  vocabulan*. 
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NuMBBRS. — Review  B,  First  course.  Teach  7  to  10 
inclusive,  all  combinations. 

Figures  to  10  inclusive.  Roman  notation  to  10  in- 
clusive, and  sig^  +,  =,  x ,  — ,  and  -f-. 

Fractions. — J,  J,  i,  and  ^, 

Compound  Numbers — Linear  foot,  square  foot  and 
cubic  inch. 

10  cents  =  I  dime,  10  dimes  =  one  dollar. 
5  nickles  =  i  quarter,  4  quarters  =  i  dollar. 
2  half  dollars  =  i  dollar;  also  7  days  ^  i  week, 
4  weeks  =  i  month,  and  4  quarts  =  i  gallon. 

Measure  by  inches  to  10  inches,  by  feet  to  10  feet,  by 
square  inches  to  10  square  inches. 

Buying,  selling  and  making  change. 

See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology, — Simple  limb 
movement  as  given  in  the  preceding  class.  Additional 
movements  for  trunk  and  limbs.  Sitting  and  standing 
positions. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Lungs: 

1.  Difference  between  inspired  and  expired  air. 

2.  How  the  air  is  prepared  for  the  lungs  in  its 
passage  through  the  nostrils.  Bad  effects  of 
breathing  with  mouth  open. 

The  Skin : 

1.  Structure  and  use  as  a  covering. 

2.  Perspirator>'  glands,  their  use,  effects  if  these 
glands  are  closed. 

3.  Bathing  and  care  of  skin. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 
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Writing. — Perfect  position  at  desk  whenever  any 
writing  is  done.  Slate  always  in. position  with  pencil 
pointing  over  the  right  shoulder. 

First  two  weeks  thorough  drill  upon  simple  exercises 
with  counting.  Count  fast  enough  to  secure  a  good,  easy 
writing  motion. 

Review  small  alphabet  first  six  weeks. 

Begin  work  upon  capitals  third  week. 

Write  words  and  sentences  beginning  with  capitals. 

Allow  no  capitals  used,  in  any  work,  different  from 
those  given  in  the  writing  lesson. 

Use  blackboard  freely.  Teachers  should  never  allow 
themselves  to  do  any  careless  work  upon  the  boards  at  any 
time. 

Music. — Scale  and  inter\'al  drill. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  term, 
the  pupils  now  commence  Chart  No.  2,  singing  the  figured 
exercises  as  directed  through  to  page  4,  inclusive,  when 
they  shall  \xt  taught  musical  notation  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated in  the  first  four  exercises  on  Chart  No.  5. 

Go  on  in  daily  practice  from  the  Charts  to  the  bottom 
of  Chart  Xo.  7.  Other  songs  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

vScale  and  interval  practice. 

Drawing. — The  work  in  this  grade  should  be  done 
upon  blackboard  and  paper. 

Require  all  drawing  to  be  made  of  lines  of  definite 
lengths.  Longest  lines  on  paper  should  not  be  less  than 
four  inches. 
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Special  drill  on  .pencil  holding  and  movement.  Seek 
for  freedom. of  expression. 

Lead  pupils  to  find  their  own  errors. 

In  paper  folding  have  some  definite  aim. 

The  summary  of  the  term*s  work  should  consist  of 
specimens  of  work  done  by  pupils  in  clay  modeling,  paper 
folding  of  squares  and  strips  to  form  hollow  tubes,  and 
square  and  triangular  prisms;  pasting  tablets  for  borders, 
for  rosettes,  to  represent  objects  and  for  views  of  models; 
stick  laying  to  represent  obj^cj^  and iqr  borders;  and  draw- 
ing on  paper. 

This  work  is  carefully  prescribed  in  Manual,  **  Use  of 
Models,''  and  in  the  detailed  cburse  of  study. 


B   CLASS— Second  Grade. 

Language. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences.    Daily 
work  in  writing  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  use  of  period  and  interrogation  point  at  end  of 
sentence. 

Teach  use  of  capital  letter  at  beginning  of  sentence, 
also  in  writing  names  of  persons. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral   language,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  correct  and  complete  statements. 

Material  for  oral  language: 

1.  Form — see  detailed  course. 

2.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

3.  Stories  from  history. 

4.  Myths  and  fables. 

5.  Poems. 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Elementary  work. 
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Daily  work  in  the  writing  of  short,  original  statements 
in  combination  with  this  oral  work  and  the  work  in  read- 
ing. 

Have  children  reproduce  orally  the  fables  and  histori- 
cal stories. 

Poems  should  be  carefully  selected,  children  should 
learn  their  meaning,  and  then  commit  them  to  memor>'. 

Special  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading. — 

Appleton's  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
Barnes'  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
Appleton's  Second  Reader,  lo  lessons. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader,  lo  lessons. 

Supplemental  ivork: 

Harper's  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
Normal  Course  First  Reader,  completed. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spkij.ing. — Vocabulary- — all  new  words  in  reading 
work  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Write  correctly  from  dictation  all  words  in  grade 
vocabulary. 

vSpell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words  in  vocabulary-,  also 
analyze  new  words  composed  of  familiar  sounds. 

NrMHKKS. — Number  work.  ii  to  i8  inclusive,  all 
combinations.     Review  first  grade  work. 

Notations.  —  Figures  and  Roman  notations  to  i8  in- 
clusive.    Develop  idea  of  tens  and  units. 

Fractions.— i,   J,   ],   1,  \,  and  3^. 
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Compound  Numbers. — Peck,  yard,  square  yard  and 
cubic  inch. 

12  inches  =  i  foot. 

3  feet  =  I  yard. 

12  things  =  I  dozen. 

12  months  =  i  year. 

9  square  feet  =  i  square  yard. 

Measure : 

By  inches  to  i6  inches. 

By  feet  to  i6  feet. 

By  yards  to  i6  yards. 

By  square  inches  to  i6  square  inches. 

By  square  feet  to  i6  square  feet. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Finger, 
elbow,  shoulder,  and  whole  arm  movements,  also  toe- 
standing  and  heel-elevation. 

Correct  standing  and  sitting  positions,  also  carriage 
of  the  body  in  walking. 

Breathing  exercises.  Caution  against  voluntary  move- 
ments of  shoulders  or  body  during  inspiration. 

See  detailed  course. 

Bones  and  Muscles: 

1.  Structures  and  uses  of  each. 

2.  Development    of  muscles;    effect  of  exercise 

upon  the  same. 

3.  Growth  of  the  bones. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Perfect  positions.  Correct  pencil  holding. 
Show  the  exact  position  of  hand,  fingers  and  pencil  and 
insist  upon  every  one  doing  this  part  of  the  work. 

Practice  book  No.  i ;  lead  pencils. 
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First  two  weeks  of  term  use  simple  drill  exercises,  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  position  and  pencil  holding  and  free 
movement  than  to  the  exact  forms  of  letters.  Do  not  allow 
any  careless  work  at  any  time.  Use  blackboard  freely. 
Send  a  portion  of  the  class  to  the  board  each  day.  Criticise 
the  work  on  board.  Ask  pupils  to  criticise  one  another's 
work.  Review  small  and  capital  letters  in  w^ords  and  sen- 
tences. 

Write  specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month,  keeping 
first  one  wTitten  to  compare  with  last.     Send  others  home. 

Music. — Interval  practice  continued.  Review  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  classes,  and  in  addition  to 
same  proceed  to  the  bottom  of  Chart  No.  13. 

Interval  practice  continued. 

Exercise  pupils  daily  in  practice  upon  the  ladder  and 
with  manual  signs  in  key  C  or  D.    Teach  the  pitch  names. 

A  few  more  simple  varieties  of  tw'O,  three,  four,  and 
six  part  measure.  Exercise  from  the  staff  to  illustrate 
what  is  known  of  time  and  tune.  Rote  songs  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher. 

Drawing. — Teach  expression  of  form  by  Making,  by 
Drawing  and  by  Language,  as  in  First  Grade. 

Teach  by  comparison.  Special  drill  for  pencil  hold- 
ing and  free  movement. 

Lines  of  definite  lengths. 

Drawings  large,  both  at  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

Appearances  and  face  views  carefully  expressed. 

vSpecial  attention  to  the  description  of  mental  images 

of  solids. 

Lead  pupils  to  detect  their  own  errors. 
Teach  proportion. 
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The  summary  of  the  term's  work  should  consist  of 
specimens  from  each  pupil  in  clay  modeling,  paper  folding 
of  squares  and  strips  to  form  hollow  models,  pasting  tablets 
for  borders,  for  rosettes,  for  objects,  and  for  views  of 
models,  stick  laying  for  borders  and  for  objects,  and  draw- 
ing on  paper. 

The  detailed  course  of  study  with  the  Manual,  **  Use 
of  Models,"  prescribes  the  daily  lessons  for  this  grade. 


A  CLASS— Second  Grade. 

Language. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  con- 
taining the  new  words;  also  in  writing  these  sentences 
from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  before  and  after  the  name 
of  a  person  addressed. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  capital  in  writing  the  names  of 
the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week ;  also  in  writing  the 
pronoun  I. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral  language;  aim  for  accurate  and 
complete  statements. 

Material  for  oral  language : 

1.  Form — see  detailed  course. 

2.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

3.  Histor>'  stories. 

4.  Fables  and  myths. 

5.  Poems. 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Elementar>'  Physiology.    • 
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Daily  work  in  the  writing  of  original  statements,  in 
connection  with  oral  language  and  reading  lessons. 

Daily  work  in  the  oral  reproduction  of  the  thought  of 
the  reading  lessons. 

Poems  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  studied  and  then 
committed  to  memory. 

Careful   attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading. — 

Appleton's     Second     Reader,    Lessons    XI.    to 
XXXVI. 

Barnes'  Second  Reader,  Lessons  XI.  to  XXXVI. 

Supplemental  work: 

Harper's  Second  Reader,  Part  I. 
Normal  Course  Second  Reader,  72  pages. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling. — Vocabular>' — all   new  words   in   reading 
work  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Write  correctly  from  dictation  all  words  in  grade  vocab- 
ulary. 

Spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words;  also  analyze  new 
words  composed  of  familiar  sounds. 

Numbers. — Number  work,  18  to  30  inclusive,  special 
attention  to  multiples. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  to   loo:  Roman 

notation  to  35. 

Fractions.— J,  ^,  i,  i,  i,  |,  i,  i  and  -jV- 
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Compound    Numbers. — Bushel,    ounce,    pound,    cubic 
inch;  also  i6  ounces  =  i  pound,  and  4  pecks  =  i  bushel. 

Areas  of  squares  and  oblongs  and  fractional  parts  of 
the  same,  areas  not  to  exceed  20  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.  or  sq.  yds. 

Measure  perimeters  of  these  square  and  oblong  sur- 
faces. 

Processes. — Addition  of  any  two  numbers  whose  sum 
is  less  than  100. 

Subtraction,  with  reduction,   minuends  less  than  100. 

Multiplication,  products  less  than  100  and  multiplier  2. 

Short  division,  with  reduction,  dividend  not  to  exceed 
1 00  and  devisor  2. 

See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology.— Same  exer- 
cises as  for  B  class;  also  arm  raising  sideways  and  over- 
head. Walking  exercises,  *' tip-toeing  "  should  not  be 
allowed:  careful  attention  to  carriage  of  body  in  walking. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Food: 

1.  Use  of  food. 

2.  Kind  of  food — animal,  vegetable  and  mineral. 

3.  Kind  of  food  used  in  cold,  hot  and  temperate 

climates. 

4.  The  stomach — illustrations  from  chart. 
The  Nails  and  Hair: 

I.     Care  of  these. 

Writing. — Practice  book  No.  i ;  lead  pencils. 
Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  Class  B. 
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First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercises;  do  but 
little  work  upon  letters.  Get  everybody  ready  for  work. 
Review  both  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences.      We  are 

t 

now  getting  ready  for  pens  and  ink,  and  ver>'  careful  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  position ,  pencil  holding  and  free- 
dom of  movement. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Music. — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes, 
then  proceed  on  chart  to  bottom  of  No.  16. 

Exercise  daily  upon  the  sounds  of  the  scale  with  the 
Manual  signs  and  ladder. 

Songs  by  rote  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

On  transfer  to  the  next  higher  class,  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  report  the  number  of  pupils  who  can  sing 
the  scale  and  those  who  cannot;  also  the  number  who  can 
sing  alone  one  song  from  the  New  First  Music  Chart. 

Drawing. — ^The  work  of  this  class  embraces  the  same 
general  features  as  that  of  Class  B. 

The  type  forms  include  the  cone,  square,  pyramid, 
vase  form  and  a  review  of  the  nine  models  alreadv  studied. 

All  drawings  on  board  and  paper  large  and  bold. 

Special  drill  for  pencil  holding  and  free  movement, 
with  tracing  in  air  and  on  board  and  paper. 

Special  attention  to  clay  modeling,  paper  folding, 
stick  laying,  mounting  surface  forms,  and  drawing  on 
paper,  as  directed  in  detailed  course  and  **Use  of  Models." 


B  CLASS-ThIrd  Grade. 

Languagp:. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  contain- 
ing the  new  words  of  the  spelling  lesson;  also  in  writing 
these  sentences  from  dictation. 
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Teach  the  abbreviations,  Mr. ,  Mrs.  and  St. 

Teach  the  children  to  write  their  own  addresses;  also 
the  day  of  the  week  and  its  date. 

Teach  the  us  of  is  and  are;  also  was  and  were. 

How  to  write  initials. 

Material  for  oral  language  and  written  composition : 

1 .  Form . 

2.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

3.  History  stories. 

4.  Reading  lessons. 

5.  Poems. 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Physiology. 

Daily  work  in  writing  original  statements  and  arrang- 
ing the  same  in  logical  order.  Develop  carefully  the 
thought  of  the  reading  lesson;  have  children  express  this 
thought  orally  in  their  own  language,  then  write  it  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  composition. 

Carefully  selected  poems  studied  and  then  committed 
to  memory. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations;  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading. — 

Appleton*s  Second  Reader,  completed. 
Barnes*  Second  Reader,  completed. 

Supplemental  u 'ork  : 

Harper's  Second  Reader,  Part  II. 

Normal  Course  Second  Reader,  completed. 

Wayside  and  Seaside,  No.  i,  coilipleted. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 
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Spelling. — Vocabulary — see  spelling  manual  for  this 
grade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  in  sentences  from  dicta- 
tion all  words  in  grade  vocabular>\  See  detailed  course  in 
reading. 

Numbers. — Number  work  30  to  60  inclusive,  special 
attention  to  multiples. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  to  1000;  Roman 
notion  to  30. 

Fractions. — i^j  and  a  review  of  all  previous  work.  Re- 
duction of  mixed  numbers  to  fractions;  use  no  fraction 
whose  denominator  is  larger  than  12. 

Compound  Numbers. — 60  minutes  =  i  hour,  24 
hours  =  I  day,  365  days  =  i  year;  also  the  number  of 
days  in  each  month  of  the  year. 

How  to  write  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  use  of  dollars 
and  cents  together  in  applied  problems. 

Teach  linear  rod. 

Processes. — Addition  of  two  or  three  numbers  larger 
than  100  whose  sum  is  less  than  1000.  Column  addition 
of  three  figures. 

Multiplication  of  numbers  of  one  period,  using  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  as  multipliers. 

Subtraction  with  reduction,  using  numbers  of  one 
period  oiih'. 

Short  division  with  reduction,  using  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6 
as  devisors. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

See  detailed  course. 
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Geography. — Structure — Relief  of  school  district. 

Place. — Semi-cardinal  points.      Maps  of  school  room, 
floor  and  school  yard,  to  scale. 

Climate. — 

{a,)     Moisture: 

1 .  Evaporation. 

2.  Productions — clouds,      mist,      fogs, 
rain,  etc. 

(^.)     Heat — observe  daily  temperature; 
Position  of  sun : 

1.  During  different  parts  of  day. 

2.  During  different  parts  of  year. 

Vegetation. — Soil,  fertile  and  barren. 

Uses  of  plants. 
Trees  of  vicinity. 

Animals. — Special  study  of  camel  and  bears. 

Minerals. — Special  study  of  chalk  and  graphite. 

People. — Elementary  lessons  on   races  represented  in 
community. 

Modes  of  Life. — Occupation:   ideas  of  city,  town  and 
state. 

Government. — Lead   children   to   knowledge   of  that 
which  they  can  comprehend,  about  city  government: 

See  detailed  course  in  elementary  geography. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Review  work 
of  Second  Grade.      Teach  arm  raising,  with  respiration 
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combined;  also  slight  knee  bending,  toe  raising,  head  and 
body  bending. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Teeth: 

1 .  Structure. 

2.  How  injured. 

3.  Care  ot. 

The  Lungs: 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Care  of. 

3.  Effect  of  exercise  upon  these  organs. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice  Book  No.  i;  pen  and  ink. 

First  two  weeks  of  the  term  use  drill  exercises. 
Watch  carefully  the  penholding.  Show  all  how  to  take 
ink.  Have  them  take  up  pens  and  lay  them  down  often 
in  order  to  get  them  accustomed  to  the  new  instrument. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  Second 
Grade.     Review  both  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences. 

vSpelling  lessons  and  all  writing  previously  done  with 
lead  pencil  to  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 

Music. — Review  the  works  of  the  preceding  classes. 
Begin  the  work  on  Chart  one,  second  series. 

Rote  songs  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  to  be  taught  the  Middle,  Upper  and  Lower 
scales,  to  name  the  fifteen  different  pitches,  and  tell  readily 
the  position  of  each  pitch  upon  the  staff. 

Daily  exercises  upon  the  scale  with  the  Manual  sig^s 
and  ladder. 
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The  teacher  is  to  ascertain  the  compass  of  the  voice  of 
each  pupil. 

(a. )  The  number  who  can  sing  alone  the  scale  in 
the  key  of  C. 

(b.)  The  number  who  can  sing  easily  as  high  as 
twice  marked  e  and  no  higher. 

(c)  The  number  whp  can  sing  easily  as  high  as 
twnce  marked  g. 

(^.)  The  number  who  can  sing  to  small  a  in  the 
lower  scale. 

(e,)  The  number  who  can  sing  to  small  g  in  the 
lower  scale. 

Songs  and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Select  songs  that  will  illustrate  what  the  pupils  have 
learned  in  time  and  tune. 

Drawing. — No.  i  Drawing  Book  for  pupils,  with 
Manual  Part  I,  for  teacher's  use. 

Special  study  of  natural  leaves,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  the  drawing  ai'd  modeling  of  the  same. 

Much  supplementary  work  in  bold  and  free  drawing. 

Books  should  show  a  careful  record  of  term's  instruc- 
tion and  a  free  expression  characterized  by  broad  gray 
lines. 


A  CLASS-Third  Grade. 

Language. — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  con- 
taining the  new  words;  also  in  writing  these  sentences 
from  dictation. 
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Teach  the  use  of  the  period  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation, 
A.  M.,  P.  M.,  Av. ,  P.  O. ,  cts. ,  doz. 

Teach  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  writing  names  of 
cities  and  streets. 

How  to  write  dates. 

Simple  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Simple  form  for  a  letter. 

Common  contractions,  it's,  can't,  don't,  etc. 

Form  of  the  possessive  case  of  singular  nouns  in  which 
the  apostrophe  precedes  the  s. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations. 

Daily  work  in  oral  and  written  composition.  Have 
pupils  reproduce  orally  the  thought  of  the  geography  and 
reading  lessons;  also  write  the  same  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
composition. 

Work  for  complete  statements  and  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  in  this  composition  work. 

Carefully  selected  poems  studied  and  then  committed 
to  memor\'.  ^ 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

R  KADI  NO. — 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  25  lessons. 
Barnes'  Third  Reader,  25  lessons. 

Supplemental  u 'ork : 

Cats  and  Dogs,  completed. 

Fables  and  F'olk  Stories,  completed. 

Normal  Course  Third  Reader,  begun. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 
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SPEI.I.ING. — ^Vocabular^' — See  spelling  manualfor  this 
grade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  in  sentences  from  dicta- 
tion all  words  in  grade  vocabulary.  See  detailed  course 
in  reading. 

Spell  new  words  which  occur  in  geography  and  num- 
ber. 

Numbers. — Numbers  work,  60  to  100  inclusive;  spe- 
cial attention  to  multiples. 

Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  of  two  periods; 
Roman  notation  through  to  100. 

Fractions. — Continue  work  of  preceding  grades. 

Teach  reduction  of  improper  fractions  to  whole  or 
mixed  numbers;  use  no  fraction  whose  denominator  is 
larger  than  12. 

Teach  objectively  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths. 

Compound  Numbers. — Dollars  and  cents  used  to- 
gether in  applied  problems. 

Teach  cubic  foot  and  linear  mile. 

Percentage. — 100%,  50%  and  10%  taught  objectively; 
use  both  fractional  and  decimal  fotms. 

Processes. — Addition  of  two  or  more  numbers  of  twa 
periods  each;  column  addition  of  four  figures. 

Subtraction  with  reduction,  using  numbers  of  two 
periods. 

Multiplication,  multiplier  containing  two  figures. 

Short  division  completed. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

See  detailed  course. 
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Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginner's  Book  and 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Geography. — Structure — Forms  of  land  and  water — 
island,  continent,  peninsula,  isthmus,  cape,  lake,  ocean, 
sea,  gulf,  bay,  strait,  harbor,  plain,  hill,  valley,  mountain, 
river-basin,  river,  spring,  creek. 

Detroit. — Map  of  city  showing  principal  features. 

Wayne  County. — Map  to  scale  showing  townships, 
learn  townships  bordering  on  Detroit. 

State  of  Michigan. — Parts,  boundaries,  surface,  drain- 
age, coastline,  climate,  vegetation,  occupations  of  people, 
cities  and  railroads. 

See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — In  addition 
to  exercises  for  B  class,  teach  stepping  exercise,  alternate 
heel  and  toe  raising,  military  salute  and  facings. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Teeth  and  Food: 

1.  Structure  of  teeth. 

2.  Kind   of   teeth — incisor,    canine   and   molar. 

Lead  children  to  discover  that  human  body 
needs  for  its  sustenance  certain  properties 
of  various  classes  of  food  substances. 

3.  Importance  of  mastication. 

4.  Difference  in  structure  of  teeth  of  herbivor- 

ous, carnivorous  and  rodent  animals. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.    i;  pen   and   ink;    copy- 
book No.  I. 
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First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercise.  Watch 
-carefully  all  work  done  with  pen.  Do  not  require  too  much 
miscellaneous  writing.  Avoid  working  too  slowly  in  prac- 
tice books  or  too  rapidly  when  doing  other  work,  as  writ- 
ing spelling  lessons.  Write  upper  half  of  each  page 
through  copy-book  by  close  of  tenth  week.  Complete  book 
nineteenth  week. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Music. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  term, 
keys  of  C,  G,  D  and  E  studied.  Let  the  work  be  a  devel- 
oping process,  and  keep  close  relationship  between  lessons, 
each  being  a  step  in  advance  of  the  last.  Begin  two  part 
singing.  The  time  should  always  be  beaten  steadily  and 
the  pnpils  know  with  which  beat  the  commencing  note  of 
each  phrase  or  section  is  to  be  sung. 

Drawing. — No.  2  Drawing  Book  for  pupils  and  Man- 
ual Part  I,  for  teacher's  use. 

Special  attention  to  views  and  appearances  of  models, 
pattern  making  and  drawing  of  natural  forms.  Careful  at- 
tention to  pencil  holding  and  movement. 

Drawings  large  and  free. 

Much  supplementary  work  on  blackboard  and  paper 
should  be  required. 


B  CLASS-Fourth  Grade. 

Language. — Hyde's  Practical    Lessons   in    English, 
lessons  I  to  XXV  inclusive. 

Simple  use  of  quotation  marks. 
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Simple  form  for  a  letter. 

Possessive  forms  of  plural  nouns  ending  in  s. 

Daily  work  in  writing  from  dictation  sentences  con- 
taining the  new  words  in  spelling. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 

I 

recitations,  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition,  have  pupils  repro- 
duce the  thought  of  the  geography,  historj'  and  reading 
lessons . 

Special  attention  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  sen- 
tences in  this  composition  work. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading. — 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  lessons  XXVI  to  LI. 
Barnes'  Third  Reader,  lessons  XXVI  to  XLI. 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  completed. 

Supple  menial  icork: 

Our  World  Reader  No.  i,  pp.  1-35. 

Hook  of  Tales,  completed. 

Normal  Course  Third  Reader,  completed. 

vSPKUJNCi. — See  spelling  manual  for  this  grade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  from  dictation  all  words 
in  grade  vocabulary. 

Special  attention  to  the  spelling  of  new  words  which 
occur  ill  geograph}',  number  or  drawing  lessons. 

Ni'MBiCRvS. — Number  work — Review  all  work  in  mul- 
tiples and  complete  to  144.       Daily  work  in  oral  applied 

pro])lenis. 
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Notation. — Read  and  write  numbers  through  units  of 
millions. 

Fractions. — Develop  terms  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator. 

Teach  objectively  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  divisions  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths  and  give 
written  figure  work  for  the  same. 

Compound  Numbers. — Complete  liquid  measure.  Teach 
cubic  yard,  also  square  rod.  Review  work  of  all  preced- 
ing grades  in  compound  numbers, 

Percentage. — 20%,  25%,  and  75^^.  Use  both  frac- 
tional and  decimal  forms. 

Processes. — Continue  addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication,  multiplier  containing  three  figures  and 
multiplicand  containing  not  more  than  three  figures. 

Long  division,  divisors  not  to  exceed  30. 

Statements  for  problems. 

See  detailed  course. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginner's  Book  and 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
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LAPHY. — 

Earth 

as  whole: 

I. 

Form. 

2. 

Dimensions. 

3- 

Measurements. 

4- 

Daily  and  yearly  motions. 

5- 

Distribution  of  heat. 

6. 

Winds. 

7. 

Seasons. 

8. 

Surface. 
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North  America: 

1.  Location  and  boundaries. 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Drainage. 

4.  Outline. 

See  detailed  course  in  geography  for  Fourth  Grade. 

Physic Ai.  CUI.TURE  AND  Physiology. — Special  atten- 
tion to  position  of  body  in  sitting,  standing  and  walking. 

Review  work  of  Third  Grade  and  introduce  varied 
shoulder  movements,  leg,  trunk  and  head  exercises. 

Walking  and  marching  exercises  as  g^ven  in  detailed 
course. 

The  31ood : 

1.  The  use  of  blo<1d  in   conveying  nourishment 

to  the  tissues. 

2.  Differences  in  color  of  pure  and  impure  blood. 

3.  Effects  of  exercise  and  respiration  upon  the 

blood. 

4.  Treatment  of  injuries  to  the  blood  vessels. 

Illustrations  from  charts. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2.      Copy-book  No.  2. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercise.  Write 
upper  half  of  each  page,  through  copy-book  by  close  of 
loth  week.  Complete  book  by  close  of  19th  w^eek.  Mark 
each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished.  Write 
three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy-book. 

vSpecimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Mx'sic. — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes. 
Tr\'  to  select  exercises  and  songs  to  illustrate  previous  drill 
in  tune  and  time. 
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Test  exercises,  page  165,  New  Second  Music  Reader, 
'OS.  I  to  13,  boys  and  girls  should  alternate  in  reading 
ad  singing  the  exercises;  afterwards  individual  pupils 
lould  be  called  upon  to  sing  them. 

Drawling. — No.  3  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils,  Prang's 
omplete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

Drill  exercises  in  pencil  holding  and  movement. 

Continued  attention  to  views  and  appearances. 

Grouping  of  objects  and  drawing. 

Units  of  designs  carefully  explained. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory-  exercise. 
Paper  cutting  and  pasting  of  decorative  forms. 


A   CLASS— Fourth  Grade. 

Language. — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English^ 
o.  I,  Part  I,  completed. 

Review  work  of  preceding  grade. 

Possessive  form,  singular  and  plural  nouns.  Avoid 
)ecial  difficulties. 

Daily  work  in  writing  from  dictation  sentences  con- 
ining  new  words  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
citations,  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition,  have  pupils  repro- 
ice  the  thought  of  the  histor>',  reading  and  geography 
ssons. 

Special  attention  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  the 
ntences  in  this  composition  work. 
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In  connection  with  the  reading  in  history  learn  Long- 
fellow's Paul  Revere's  Ride.  Copy  it,  noticing  that  it  is 
divided  into  stanzas  and  that  the  first  word  of  every  line 
begins  with  a  capital.  Have  pupils  reproduce  the  thought 
of  this  poem  in  their  own  language  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
position. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading. — 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  completed. 
Barnes'  Third  Reader,  completed. 
Stories  of  American  History,  completed. 

Supplemental  work: 

Our  World  Reader  No.  i,  pp.  205-254. 
Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  North  America. 
Ten  Bays  on  the  Road  From  Long  Ago. 

Spelling. — « Vocabulary — see  spelling  manual  for  this 
grade. 

Spell  and  define  all  words  in  grade  vocabular>\ 

vSpecial  attention  to  the  spelling  of  geographical  terms, 
also  other  new  words  as  they  occur  in  any  lesson. 

Numbers. — Review  multiple  work.      Daily  oral  work 

in  applied  problems. 

Xotation. — Read  and  write  numbers  of  three  periods. 

Fractions. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  all  fractions  through  twelfths  and  written  figure 
work  for  the  same. 

Comi)ound  Numbers. — Avoirdupois  weight  completed. 

Teach  reduction  of  compound  numbers  to  a  higher  or 
lower    denomination,    and    use    all   compound    numbers 
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taught  in  preceding  grades  in  problems  involving  one  re- 
duction . 

Percentage. — 1619^,  33^%  and  12^%.  Use  all  rates 
previously  taught. 

Interest. — Simple  interest,  6%  time  expressed  in  years. 

Processes. — Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication 
continued. 

Long  division  continued,  divisors  containing  not  more 
than  three  figures. 

Teach  simple  form  of  bill. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginner's  Book  and 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Geography. — Review  B  Fourth  work. 
North  America: 

1 .  Structure. 

2.  Drainage. 

3.  Outline. 

4.  Climate. 

5.  Distribution  of  Vegetation. 

6.  Distribution  of  Animals. 

7.  Distribution  of  Minerals. 

8.  People. 

9.  Political  Division. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercise 
same  as  for  B  class.  Have  pupils  move  with  promptness 
and  precision  during  exercises. 
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The  Skin : 

T .     Structure  and  uses. 

2.  Uses   of  perspiration;   effects  if   perspirator}- 

glands  are  closed. 

3.  Effects  of  exercise  upon  the  skin. 

4.  Hair  and  nails. 

5.  Bathing  and  care  of  skin. 

The  Clothing: 

1.  Value  of  cotton  clothing;  woolen. 

2.  Cleanliness  and  need  of  frequent  changing. 

3.  Effects  of  tight  closing. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2;  Copy-book  No.  2B. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  drill  exercises.  Write  upper 
half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by  close  of  loth  week. 
Complete  book  by  close  of  19th  week. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  fin- 
ished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

vSpecimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Music. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding 
term,  the  division  of  the  beat  introduced.  Class  should 
practice  all  major  scales.  They  should  be  able  to  sing 
chromatic  scales. 

Drawing. — (vSame  as  B  Class,  Fourth  Grade. 
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B  CLA88-Fifth  Grade. 

Language. — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
No.  I,  Part  II,  Lessons  I  to  XXV,  inclusive.  Review 
Part  I. 

Work  in  letter-writing  continued. 

Have  pupils  write  the  poem  on  page  80  from  dicta- 
tion, giving  special  attention  to  punctuation.  Give  other 
work  of  similar  nature. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations;  correct  all  mistakes. 

Daily  work  in  written  reproduction  of  the  thought  of 
the  reading,  geography  and  history  lessons. 

In  this  written  composition  work  pay  special  attention 
to  paragraphing. 

Reading. — 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader — South  America. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.   i — South  America. 
Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild  Kindred,  com- 
pleted. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Part  I. 
Study  of  Hawthorne's  Life. 

Spelling.— Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  i  to  52  inclusive. 
Special  attention  to  the  work  in  phonics  and  the  diacritical 
markings  of  the  letters,  as  given  in  these  lessons. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  of  numbers 
through  three  periods. 
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United  States: 

I. 

Lrocation  and  boundaries. 

2. 

Extent. 

3- 

Advantages. 

4- 

Population. 

5- 

Education. 

6. 

Religion. 

7. 

Government. 

8. 

History. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercise  in 
ep  breathing;  effects  on  the  body  and  practical  uses  of 
ep  breathing. 

Teach  combined  movements  of  the  body  and  the  arms, 
nee  bending  and  all  elementary'  exercises  of  Fourth 
rade  in  review. 

See  detailed  course. 

Exercise: 

1 .  Benefits  and  effects  of. 

2.  Value  of  out-door  sports. 

The  Heart: 

1.  Functions. 

2.  Veins,  arteries  and  capillaries. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2.      Copy-book  No.  3. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  movement  drill  exercises, 
ing  muscular  movement;  be  sure  that  all  get  the  free, 
5y  use  of  the  forearm. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by 
)se  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 
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A  CLA88~Fifth  Grade. 

Language. — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
•mpleted  and  reviewed. 

Letter-writing  cohtinued,  special  attention  given  to  the 
)dy  of  the  letter. 

How  to  write  a  receipt  for  money;  also  a  simple 
omisory  note. 

Work  in  writing  poems  from  dictation  continued. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
citations;  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition.  Reproduce  the 
ibstance  of  what  has  been  read  or  taught  in  the  other 
ssons. 

Special  attention  to  paragraphing  in  written  composi- 
on  w^ork. 

Reading. — 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader — Europe. 

Our  World  Reader,  No.  i — Europe. 

Eggleston's  First  Book   in   American   History — 

completed. 
Hawthorne's  Tangle  wood  Tales. 
Study  of  Hawthorne's  Life. 

Spelling. — Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and 
leaning  of  all  new  words  which  occur  in  the  regular  les- 
Dus  in  other  branches. 

Reed's  Word  Lkssows. — Review  work  of  preceding 
rade  and  advance  to  lesson  S^;  special  attention  to 
honics  and  diacritical  marks. 
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Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2.      Copy-book  No.  4. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
•cises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by 
ose  of  tenth  week.  Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nine- 
enth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  page  is  completed. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
3ok. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed.  « 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B.  Also  the  class  should  be 
Die  to  sing  any  piece  in  ihe  Second  Reader. 

Drawing. — No.  5  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Prang's 
omplete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

More  careful  execution,  better  understanding  of  Prin- 
ples  required. 

Views  and  appearances  carefully  understood. 

Units  of  design  for  decorative  purposes  thoroughly 
>nsidered. 

Study  of  natural  flowers  for  units  of  design. 

Cutting  and  pasting  of  rosettes,  on  p.  18. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise. 
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Arithmetic. — Common  Fractions. 

Review  carefully  all  previous  work  and  finish  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Fractions.  Wentworth's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic,  pp.  iii  to  147. 

Compound  Numbers. — Review  the  tables  of  Denomi- 
nate Numbers,  also  reduction,  ascending  and  descending, 
and  use  these  in  applied  problems  involving  two  reduc- 
tions. 

Decimals. — Thorough  review  of  work  of  preceding 
grade. 

Percentage. — Finish  Percentage  (without  its  varied 
applications),  thorough  drill  in  applied  problems,  use  all 
four  cases.     Use  decimal  form  for  rates. 

Interest. — Simple  Interest,  time  expressed  in  years, 
months  and  days.     Simple  problems. 

Geography. — Asia  and  review.  See  detailed  course 
for  this  grade. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercises  as 
given  in  detailed  course.  Aim  at  quality  rather  than 
quantity  in  the  regular  daily  drill.  Caution  pupils  before 
beginning  exercises  against  errors  in  the  execution  of  the 
movements.  Jerking  and  unnecessary  twisting  of  the 
body  should  be  avoided.  Muscles  should  be  under  such 
control  that  directions  will  be  carried  out  easily  and 
effectively. 

Digestion  of  Forxl: 

1.  Appearance  of  stomach  before  digestion,  alsf> 

during  digestion. 

2.  Circumstances  whirh  aff'-ri  digestion. 

3.  Kinds  of  food  and  vnlw  of  ri  iMix<-d  diet. 

4.  Effects  of  alcohol  on  lli*-  sloinarjj. 
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A  CLA88-8ixth  Grade. 

Language. — Agreement  of  subject  noun  and  predi- 
cate verb. 

Teach  common  proof-marks,  use  these  in  indicating 
correction^  in  pupiPs  work. 

Nouns  and  verbs  having  like  pronunciation  dis- 
tinguished. 

Modified  subject  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences  con- 
taining modified  subjects. 

Definition,  comparison,  choice  and  arrangement  of  ad- 
jectives. 

Modified  predicate  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences 
containing  modified  predicates. 

Definition,  comparison  and  use  of  adverbs. 

Review  of  parts  of  speech. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English. 
Lessons  19  to  36  inclusive  in  connection  with  topics 
studied.     Review  B,  sixth  work. 

Have  the  pupils  reproduce  in  writing  the  substance  of 
the  geography,  history  and  reading  lessons.  Develop  a 
whole  chapter  or  topic  in  one  composition. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the  week 
should  be  devoted  to  composition  work. 

Reading. — 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader — Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  i — Africa  and  Australia. 
Tompkinson's  Life  of  Franklin. 
Foster's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Study  of  Longfellow's  Life. 
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Addition,    subtraction,    multiplication    and    division 
with  common  proofs  and  names  for  terms. 

Fractions. — Review  all  previous  work. 

Teach  reduction  to  a  common  denominator,  obtain 
common  denominator  by  inspection. 

Give  abundant  exercise  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  fractions,  having  both  like  and 
unlike  denominators  through  twentieths. 

Compound  Numbers. — Review  tables  of  denominate 
numbers  previously  taught  and  use  these  compound  num- 
bers in  applied  problems.  Teach  reduction  descending  and 
ascending,  no  problem  to  contain  more  than  three  denomi- 
nations. 

Decimals. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals. 

Give  only  simple  problems.  In  division  of  decimals 
place  the  quotient  above  the  dividend  and  make  the 
divisor  a  whole  number. 

Percentage. — Use  rates  already  given  in  applied  prob- 
lems in  first  case. 

Interest. — vSimple  interest,  time  expressed  in  years. 

Sample  form  of  bill. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  i  to  75 

inclusive. 

Geography. — vSoutli  America  and  review.  See  de- 
tailed course  for  this  grade. 
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United  States: 

I. 

Location  and  boundaries. 

2. 

Extent. 

3- 

Advantages. 

4- 

Population. 

5. 

Education. 

6. 

Religion. 

7. 

Government. 

8. 

History'. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercise  in 
deep  breathing;  effects  on  the  body  and  practical  uses  of 
deep  breathing. 

Teach  combined  movements  of  the  body  and  the  arms. 
Knee  bending  and  all  elementary^  exercises  of  Fourth 
Grade  in  review. 

See  detailed  course. 

Exercise: 

1.  Benefits  and  effects  of. 

2.  Value  of  out-door  sports. 

The  Heart: 

1.  Functions. 

2.  Veins,  arteries  and  capillaries. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2.      Copy-book  No.  3. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  movement  drill  exercises, 
using  muscular  movement;  be  sure  that  all  get  the  free, 
easy  use  of  the  forearm. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by 
close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 
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Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished. 

Specimens,  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music. — Pupils  of  this  grade  should  understand  the 
signatures  of  all  the  major  keys.  Pupils  should  be  able  to 
write  correctly  all  scales.  Test  exercises,  pages  167,  168, 
169.  Second  Music  Reader,  beating  time;  Time,  names 
and  singing.  More  varieties  of  time.  Begin  drill  in  steps 
and  half-steps. 

Draw^ing. — No.  4  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Prang's 
Complete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

Car^jful  and  continued  attention  to  the  three  subjects- 
Construction,  Representation  and  Decoration,  with  better 
comprehension  of  principles  and  more  careful  execution. 

Special  and  repeated  drill  in  observing  the  appear- 
ances of  rectangular  objects  and  the  representation  of  them. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memor>'  exercise. 

vStudy  of  natural  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting  rosettes. 
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A  CLA88-Fifth  Grade. 

Language. — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
completed  and  reviewed. 

Letter- writing  cohtinued,  special  attention  given  to  the 
body  of  the  letter. 

How  to  write  a  receipt  for  money;  also  a  simple 
promisory  note. 

Work  in  writing  poems  from  dictation  continued. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations;  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition.  Reproduce  the 
substance  of  what  has  been  read  or  taught  in  the  other 
lessons. 

Special  attention  to  paragraphing  in  written  composi- 
tion work. 

Reading. — 

Scribner*s  Geographical  Reader — Europe. 

Our  World  Reader,  No.  i — Europe. 

Eggleston*s  First  Book  in   American  Histor>'^ — 

completed. 
Hawthorne's  Tangle  wood  Tales. 
Study  of  Hawthorne's  Life. 

Spelling. — Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  all  new  words  which  occur  in  the  regular  les- 
sons in  other  branches. 

Reed's  Word  LKvSsonts. — Review  work  of  preceding 
grade  and  advance  to  lesson  85;  special  attention  to 
phonics  and  diacritical  marks. 
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Arithmetic. — Greatest  Common  Measure,  Least 
Common  Multiple  and  Cancellation.  Wentworth's  Gram- 
mar School  Arithmetic,  pp.  98  to  iii.  Omit  exercise  67 
until  A  Sixth. 

Fractions. — All  operations,  denominators  not  to  exceed 
144. 

Compound  Numbers. — Continue  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding grade.  Teach  thoroughly  the  subtraction  of  dates 
to  determine  length  of  time. 

Decimals. — Finish  this  subject,  omitting  all  puzzling 
and  difficult  examples.  Give  abundant  simple  practice. 
Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  76  to  98.* 

Percentage. — Teach  each  case,  using  rates  already 
mentioned.     Use  decimal  form. 

Interest. — Simple  interest,  time  expressed  in  years  and 
months. 

Geography. — Europe  and  review.  See  detailed 
course  for  this  grade. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercises 
same  as  for  B  Class.  In  marching,  the  movements  should 
])e  made  with  reference  to  militar}'  precision,  thus  securing 
an  erect  and  proud  carriage  of  the  body.  See  detailed 
course. 

Special  Senses: 

1.  Location  and  use. 

2.  Care  and  protection. 

The  Bones: 

1.  vStructure,  composition  and  use. 

2.  Name  of  principal  divisions  of  skeleton,  num- 

ber of  bones  in  each  division. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  joints. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 
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Writing. — Practice-book  No.  2.      Copy-book  No.  4. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
ercises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by 
close  of  tenth  week.  Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nine- 
teenth week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  page  is  completed. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B.  Also  the  class  should  be 
able  to  sing  any  piece  in  the  Second  Reader. 

Drawing. — No.  5  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Prang's 
Complete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

More  careful  execution,  better  understanding  of  Prin- 
ciples required. 

Views  and  appearances  carefully  understood. 

Units  of  design  for  decorative  purposes  thoroughly 
considered. 

Study  of  natural  flowers  for  units  of  design. 

Cutting  and  pasting  of  rosettes,  on  p.  18. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memor>'  exercise. 
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B  CLA88-8ixth  Grade. 

Language. — Kinds  of  sentences  and  rules  for  the 
punctuation  of  each  kind.  Parts  of  sentences,  subject  and 
predicate.     Analysis  of  short,  simple  sentences. 

Forms  of  names,  how  to  write  them;  also  how  to  ab- 
breviate them. 

Letter-writing  continued.  How  to  write  a  receipt  for 
money;  also  a  promissory  note.  Teach  form  and  meaning 
of  a  check. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English, 
lessons  i  to  i8  inclusive,  in  connection  with  topics  studied. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations. 

For  Composition  Work  have  pupils  reproduce  in 
writing  the  substance  of  the  lessons  in  Geography,  Histor>* 
and  Reading.     Special  attention  to  paragraphing. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  daj's  in  the  week 
should  be  devoted  to  work  in  composition. 

Rkading. — 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader — Asia. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  i — Asia. 
Living  Creatures  of  Water,   Land  and  Air — com- 
pleted. 
Hiawatha.     Study  of  Longfellow's  Life. 

Spkij.ing. — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning 
of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Use  dictionaries,  and  teach  pupils  to  find  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  words. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  85  to  116  inclusive. 
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Arithmetic. — Common  Fractions. 

Review  carefully  all  previous  work  and  finish  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Fractions.  Wentworth's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic,  pp.  iii  to  147. 

Compound  Numbers. — Review  the  tables  of  Denomi- 
nate Numbers,  also  reduction,  ascending  and  descending, 
and  use  these  in  applied  problems  involving  two  reduc- 
tions. 

Decimals. — Thorough  review  of  work  of  preceding 
grade. 

Percentage. — Finish  Percentage  (without  its  varied 
applications),  thorough  drill  in  applied  problems,  use  all 
four  cases.     Use  decimal  form  for  rates. 

Interest. — Simple  Interest,  time  expressed  in  years,, 
months  and  days.     Simple  problems. 

Geography. — Asia  and  review.  See  detailed  course 
for  this  grade. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercises  as 
given  in  detailed  course.  Aim  at  quality  rather  than 
quantity  in  the  regular  daily  drill.  Caution  pupils  before 
beginning  exercises  against  errors  in  the  execution  of  the 
movements.  Jerking  and  unnecessar>'  twisting  of  the 
body  should  be  avoided.  Muscles  should  be  under  such 
control  that  directions  will  be  carried  out  easily  and 
effectively. 

Digestion  of  Food: 

1.  Appearance  of  stomach  before  digestion,  alsO' 

during  digestion. 

2.  Circumstances  which  affect  digestion. 

3.  Kinds  of  food  and  value  of  a  mixed  diet. 

4.  .  Effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach. 
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5.  Effects  of  tobacco  on  the  stomach. 

6.  Waste  and  repair  of  the  tissues. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3.     Copy-book  No.  5. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  exer- 
cises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by 
close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  b}'  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copj'-book  when  the  page  is  fin- 
ished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music. — This  class  should  begin  third  series  of  charts. 
They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  intervals  to  the  extent 
of  major  and  minor  seconds  and  thirds,  perfect  and  aug- 
mented fourths  and  perfect  and  diminivShed  fifths.  Diffi- 
cult modulation.     Gradually  introduce  all  varieties  of  time. 

Drawing. — (Same  as  A  ClavSs,  Fifth  Grade.) 
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A  CLA88-8ixth  Grade. 

Language. — Agreement  of  subject  noun  and  predi- 
cate verb. 

Teach  common  proof-marks,  use  these  in  indicating 
corrections  in  pupil's  work. 

Nouns  and  verbs  having  like  pronunciation  dis- 
tinguished. 

Modified  subject  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences  con- 
taining modified  subjects. 

Definition,  comparison,  choice  and  arrangement  of  ad- 
jectives. 

Modified  predicate  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences 
containing  modified  predicates. 

Definition,  comparison  and  use  of  adverbs. 

Review  of  parts  of  speech. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English. 
Lessons  19  to  36  inclusive  in  connection  with  topics 
studied.     Review  B,  sixth  work. 

Have  the  pupils  reproduce  in  writing  the  substance  of 
the  geography,  historj'  and  reading  lessons.  Develop  a 
whole  chapter  or  topic  in  one  composition. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the  week 
should  be  devoted  to  composition  work. 

Reading. — 

Scribner*s  Geographical  Reader — Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  i — Africa  and  Australia. 
Tompkinson's  Life  of  Franklin. 
Foster's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Study  of  Longfellow's  Life. 
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Spelling. — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning 
of  new  words  in  all  lessons.  Have  pupils  use  dictionaries 
and  learn  to  find  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  1 17-148  inclusive. 

Arithmetic. — Common  Fractions — Review  and  make 
a  wide  and  varied  application  of  fractions  to  practical  busi- 
ness problems.  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  147  to  155. 
Selections  from  other  authors. 

Compound  Numbers. — All  operations.  Wentworth's 
Arithmatic,  pp.  155  to  171.  Carpeting,  papering  and 
plastering. 

Decimals. — Review,  drill  thoroughly  on  the  figure 
work  after  the  reasons  are  clearly  understood. 

Percentage. — Application  to  Profit  and  Loss.  Use 
great  variety  of  simple  problems. 

Interest. — Simple  interest,  time  in  years,  months  and 
days. 

Gkograpiiy. — Africa,  Australia  and  Oceanica. 
vSee  detailed  course  for  this  grade.     Review. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Continue 
movements  of  arms  and  feet.  Body  twisting  and  ami 
stretching.  Review  elementary  exercises,  aiming  at 
promptness  and  grace  in  execution. 

See  detailed  course. 
The  Brain: 

1.  Situation,  structure  and  use. 

2.  The  nervous  system;  likened  to  a  telegraphic 

system  of  communication.  The  brain,  the 
central  office,  from  which  radiate  the  lines 
or  nerves  that  carr>'  messages  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  body,  thus  directing  all 
niovenieiits  of  the  muscles. 

Illustrations  from  charts. 
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Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3.      Copy-book  No.  6. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
ercises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  of  copy-book  by  close  of 
tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  fin- 
nished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music. — ^A,  E,  B,  minor  scales.  Chromatic  scale. 
Practice  singing  accidentals. 

Drawings. — No.  6  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Pre- 
liminary Manual  for  teacher's  use. 

Broader  scope  of  work;  better  understanding  of  prin- 
ciples and  their  application;  better  execution  and  more  in- 
dependent work  from  pupils. 

Views  and  appearances  of  rectangular  objects  at  dif- 
ferent angles. 

Special  attention  to  appearances.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion and  careful  study  must  be  given.  i 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise.  • 

Decorative  design.     Borders. 

Working  drawings,  figured. 
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B   CLASS— Seventh  Grade. 

Language. — Phrase  modifiers,  analysis  of  simple  sen- 
tences containing  phrase  modifiers.  Arrangement  and 
punctuation  of  phrase. 

Compound  subject  and  compound  predicate;  connec- 
tion, punctuation  and  agreement. 

Use  of  preposition,  conjunction  and  interjection. 

Special  work  in  business  forms  and  business  corre- 
spondence. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English 
Lessons,  pp.  37  to  47  inclusive,  in  connection  with  topics 
studied.  Daily  reproduction  of  substance  of  Geography, 
Histor}-  and  Reading  lessons. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the  week 
should  be  devoted  to  work  in  composition. 

Special  attention  to  paragraphing  and  logical  develop- 
ment of  thought  in  compositions. 

Reading. — 

Kellogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes. — Jno.  Burroughs. 
vSnow  Bound  and  Among  the  Hills. — Whittier. 
Study  Whittier's  Life. 

Spkijjxg. — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning 
of  new  words  in  all  lessons.  Have  pupils  use  diction- 
aries.    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  149  to  180  inclusive. 

Arithmetic. — Common  Fractions. — ^Thorough  review 

of  the  entire  sul)ject. 

Compound  Numbers. — Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp. 
171  to  203.  Connect  the  study  of  Longitude  and  Time 
with  the  review  of  Mathematical  Geography. 
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Decimal  Fractions. — Review, 

Percentage. — Review  Profit  and  Loss.  Teach  Com- 
mission and  Brokerage,  Insurance,  Taxes  and  Duties.- 
Wentworth*s  Arithmetic,  pp.  203  to  225.  Use  simple 
problems. 

Interest. — Simple  Interest,  completed.  Wentworth's 
Arithmetic,  pp.  225  to  233. 


Geogr. 

\PHY. — Earth  as  a  Whole. — Review 

I. 

Structure. 

2. 

Drainage. 

3. 

Outline. 

4- 

• 

Climate. 

5. 

Vegetation. 

6. 

Animals. 

7- 

Minerals. 

8. 

People. 

See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology. — Exercises 
of  preceding  grade  in  different  combinations,  facings  and 
salutes.  See  detailed  course.  Topic  for  essay:  The 
Olympian  Games. 

Read  Kellogg 's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Each  lesson  in  this  subject  should  be  preceded  by  a  clear 
and  thorough  explanation,  and  followed  by  such  questions 
and  talks  as  will  insure  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject 
matter  by  the  pupils. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  3.       Copy-book  No.  7. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
ercises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by 
close  of  tenth  week. 
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Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  fin- 
ished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music. — Review  Sixth  Grade  work,  and  take  a  little 
in  advance.  Pupils  shall  acquire  one  additional  song  in 
each  major  key. 

Drawing. — No.  7  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Pre- 
liminar}'  Manual  for  teacher's  use. 

Work  is  both  free-hand  and  instrumental. 

Instrumental  and  free-hand  drawing  must  be  kept  en- 
tirely distinct. 

Constant  drill  on  free  curved  movement. 

Draw  table  Hue  when  appearance  of  object  is  given. 
Blackboard  drawing. 

Teach  and  practice  carefully,  measuring  by  pencil  in 
space. 

No  instrumental  work  except  in  construction. 

Representation  musth^  free-hand.  Independent  work 
required. 

Representation. — Appearance  of  form.  Picture  draw- 
ing. 

Effect  of  position  and  distance. 

Objects  must  not  be  moved  while  dra\yings  are  being 
made.  Pupils  must  keep  their  same  positions  and  look 
persistently  in  one  direction  until  the  exercise  is  finished. 
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Pupils  must  understand  the  principle  and  methods 
given  in  Manual,  pages  28  and  29. 

Handle  cube  and  square  prism  above  as  well  as  below 
the  eye. 

Models  must  be  made  for  pupils  to  study  from. 

Observation  of  models  by  the  class  as  a  unit,  cannot 
be  practiced  according  to  stated  conditions  with  only  one 
model  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Level  of  the  eye,  convergence  of  receding  edges,  fore- 
shortening of  surfaces  when  viewed  obliquely,  must  be 
carefully  studied. 

Decoration. — Study  of  bi-lateral  units  adapted  to  sur- 
face designs;     Application  of  units  to  borders. 

Historic  ornaments,  Greek,  Moorish  and  Gothic  styles. 
Connect  some  story  of  histor>'  or  myth  of  literature  with 
the  drawing. 

Teach  the  derivation  of  the  ornament,  and  how  used. 

Pupils  should  be  required  once  a  week  to  make  or  cut 
in  any  material,  as  paper,  wood,  clay  or  plaster,  the 
geometric  forms  and  objects  drawn  in  these  books.  Picture 
making  or  the  study  of  plant  forms  may  be  alternated  with 
cutting  and  making. 

Collections  of  pupil's  work  in  drawing  and  made-work 
should  be  called  for  each  term. 
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A  CLASS— Seventh  Grade. 

Language. — Object  and  attribute  complements,  an- 
alysis of  simple  sentences  containing  object  and  attribute 
complements. 

Nominative  and  objective  forms  of  pronouns,  office  of 
each. 

Noun  modifiers,  possessive  and  explanatory'. 

Infinitive  and  principles,  avoid  difficult  constructions. 

Business  correspondence,   notes,  checks  and  receipts. 

Notes  of  invitation,  acceptances,  regrets,  etc. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English, 
lessons  48  to  60  inclusive,  in  connection  with  topics 
^studied.     Review  previous  courses. 

Continue  work  in  reproduction  of  histor3%  geography 
and  reading  lessons.  Aim  for  correct  and  rapid  writing, 
limit  the  time;  allow  for  this  work  in  reproduction. 

Work  for  logical  develoj)ment  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment in  composition  work,  Devote  at  least  two  language 
periods  each  week  to  composition  writing. 

Review  the  topics  as  they  are  completed  in  the  dif- 
ferent studies  by  means  of  these  written  compositions. 

Rkading. — 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  People.— 

Pyggleston. 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  and  other 

Poems.  — Holmes. 
Study  of  Holmes'  Life. 
Christmas  Carol. — Dickens. 
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Spelling. — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  meaning 
of  new  words  in  all  lessons.  Have  pupils  make  daily  use 
of  dictionaries. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  i8i  to  212  inclusive. 

Arithmetic. — Practical  problems  involving  a  review 
of  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions  and  Compound  Num- 
bers. 

Trade  Discount. — Explain  clearly  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  Commercial  Discount.  Give  abundant  exercise  in 
great  variety  of  problems.  Went^^orth's  Arithmetic,  pp. 
238  to  240.     Use  other  authors. 

Review  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission  and 
Brokerage,  and  Taxes  and  Duties. 

Interest. — Teach  Compound  Interest,  and  review 
Simple  Interest.  Omit  Annual  Interest.  Wentworth's, 
pp.  243  to  246. 

Simple  Proportion. — Develop  the  principals  of  Simple 
Proportion.  Finish  the  subject  as  presented  in  Went- 
worth's Arithmetic,  pp.  254  to  260. 

Geography.— Political  geography. 
See  detailed  course. 

1.  Political  divisions. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Religion. 

4.  Occupations. 

5.  Commerce. 

6.  Special  study  of  Michigan. 

7.  Review  of  United  States. 
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8.  Special  study  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Russia,  France,  Turkey,  India,  China, 
Japan,  Egypt  and  Brazil. 

Physical  Culture. — Review  first  series.     Teach  dif- 
ference between  Swedish  and  American  military  facings. 

See  detailed  course. 

Topic    for    essay:       The   Education   of  the   Spartan 
Youths. 

Writing. — Practice-book  No.  13. 

First  t>vo  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill  ex- 
ercises. 

Miscellaneous  writing,  Notes,  Receipts,  Orders,  Drafts, 
Checks,  Business  Letters,  etc. 

Specimens  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B. 

Drawing. — (Same  as  B  Class,  Seventh  Grade.) 
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B  CLA88-Eighth  Grade. 

Language. — ^Teach  the  kinds  of  sentences;  simple, 
mpound  and  complex;  also  the  different  kinds  of  clauses. 

Avoid  involved  constructions.  Teach  how  to  com- 
ne  statements. 

Classes  of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs 
id  conjunctions.  Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book 
Durse  in  English.  Lessons  75  to  84  inclusive,  in  connec- 
)n  with  topics  studied.  ^    Review  briefly  previous  course. 

Continue  business  forms,  special  attention  to  form  of 
•aft. 

Continue  work  in  reproduction  of  lessons  in  History, 
eography,  Reading,  etc. 

Thought  analysis  of  written  composition,  take  selec- 
>ns  which  are  read,  notice  how  the  thoughts  are  grouped 
id  arranged  into  paragraphs,  finds  heads  for  paragraphs, 
ake  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  composition. 

Before  writing  an  original  composition  construct  a 
imework  for  the  same,  learn  to  develop  a  theme  logi- 
llv. 

About  half  the  language  time  should  be  given  to  this 
ork  in  composition.  Train  pupils  to  express  themselves 
early  and  rapidly  in  written  language. 

Reading. — 

Evangeline.  — Longfellow. 
Sketch  Book. — Ir\ang. 
A  study  of  Irving's  Life. 
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Reading  of  poems  commemorating  events  in 
Revolutionary  Period,  connect  reading  with 
work  in  histor>\ 

Civics  for  Young  Americans. — W.  M.  Giffin. 

Spklling. — Use  dictionaries  to  find  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  213  to  238  inclusive. 

Arithmetic. — Bank  Discounts. — ^Teach  this  subject 
thoroughly.  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  233  to  237. 
Omit  True  Discount.  Partial  Payments  is  of  less  import- 
ance, and  less  time  tnay  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Trade  Discount. — Review  this  subject  thoroughh-. 

Stocks,  Bonds  and  Exchange. — Wentworth's  Arith- 
metic, pp.  247  to  254. 

Interest. — Thorough  review,  drill  on  shortest  methods 

of  making  calculations. 

Proportion  and  Partnership. — Wentworth's  Arith- 
metic, pp.  254  to  266. 

History  axi>  Govkrnmknt. — 

llislory    and    Government    of   the    United  States 

through  the  Revolutionar>'  Period. 
Barnes'  I^rief  History  and  Government  Manual. 

PiivsiCAi.  CiT/rruiv. — Combine  arm  movements  with 
body  ])en(lini;s.     Teach  stepping  and  swaying  exercises. 

vSee  detailed  course. 

Importance  of  systematic  exercise,  effects  of  the  same 
upon  the  ])rain. 
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Essay:  Comparison  and  contrast  of  the  education  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  Youths. 

Writing. — Same  as  A,  Seventh  Grade. 

Music. — All  major  and  minor  scales  understood.  All 
difficulties  in  time  Understood  at  a  glance.  Three  and 
four  parts  singing.     Drill  in  exercises  still  necessary. 

Drawing. — No.  8  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Pre- 
liminar>'  Manual  for  teacher's  use. 

A  collection  of  work,  consisting  of  drawings  and 
made-work  should  be  called  for  each  term  in  this  grade. 

Construction. — Geometric  views,  working  drawings, 
developments  of  patterns,  sections,  problems  in  plane 
geometer>',  drawing  to  a  scale. 

Work  both  free-hand  and  instrumental. 

Three  dimensions  expressed  by  two  or  more  drawings. 

Dotted  lines  for  transferring  measurements,  dash  lines 
for  invisible  edges,  dot  and  dash  lines  for  centre  lines,  and 
full  lines  for  all  outlines  and  visible  edges. 

Result  lines  in  geometric  work  should  be  uniform, 
sharp  black  lines. 

In  instrumental  drawing  there  should  be  no  erasing, 
no  peacing  or  patching  of  lines. 

When  pupils  change  from  free-hand  to  instrumental 
work,  teachers  must  sec  that  the  sharpening  of  pencils  is 
changed  to  a  wedge  shape. 

Representation. — Appearance  of  form,  composition, 
foilage  from  nature,  effect  of  position   and  distance,  con- 
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vergence  of  receding  edges  of  lines,  foreshortening  of  sur- 
faces, the  level  of  the  eye  considered.  All  work  must  be 
free-hand,  and  new  principles  should  be  studied  at  black- 
board before  drawing  in  books;  gradation  of  lines  to  repre- 
sent nearness  and  distance. 

The  three  dimensions  expressed  in  one  drawing. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  look  at  things. 

Objects  must  not  be  moved  while  drawing. 

Pupils  must  not  change  their  position,  but  look  per- 
sistently in  one  direction  until  the  drawing  is  finished. 

The  principles  of  the  perpective  given  on  pages  28  and 
29  of  Manual  should  be  carefully  developed. 

Teach  the  terms  horizon  line,  vanishing  point.  Edges 
must  not  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  table  line. 
Continue  to  practice  pencil  measurement  in  space.  Insist 
upon  pupils  sighting  lengths  and  distances  while  drawing. 

Frequent  sketches  of  objects  at  home  should  be  pre- 
pared by  pupils. 

Decoration. — Historic  ornaments,  Egyptian,  Greek 
and  Gothic  styles;  natural  growth  in  plants  for  conven- 
tionalized units,  modification  of  bi-lateral  units  by  curves 
obtained  from  a  study  of  nature,  principles  of  decorative 
design,  original  arrangements. 

Teachers  must  seek  to  make  pupils  conscious  of  the 
need  of  certain  principles  in  good  ornament  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  eye. 

In  teaching  historic  ornament,  awaken  interest  by  re- 
lating, if  possible,  a  story  of  history  or  myth  of  literature. 
Give  the  period  of  its  use,  and  its  location  on  map. 
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All  good  ornament  possesses: 

1.  Order,  which  is  produced  by  arrangement  of 

parts. 

2.  Rhythm,  which  is  produced  by  repetition  of 

parts. 

3.  Symmetry,  which  is  produced  by.  balance  of 

parts. 

4.  Proportion,  which  is  produced  by  inequality 

of  parts. 

5.  Contrast,   which   is  produced  by   variety  of 

parts. 

6.  Intricacy,  which  is  produced  by  subtlety  of 

parts. 

7.  Breadth,  which  is  produced  by  union  of  parts. 

8.  Stability,  which  is  produced  by  union  of  parts. 

9.  Repose,  which   is   produced  by  harmony  of 

parts. 

There  are  three  original  styles  of  ornament,  all  others 
are  only  modifications  of  these: 

i»  Egyptian;  2,  Greek;  3,  Saracenic. 
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A  CLA88-Eighth  Grade. 

Language. — Review  capitalization  and  punctuation. 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English,  lessons 
122,  123  and  124. 

Letter- writing  reviewed  and  continued.  One  Book 
Course  in  English,  pp.  286  to  292. 

Modification  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Reed  and  Kel- 
logg's One  Book  Course,  lessons  85,  88,  90,  91,  92,  93,  98, 
loi,  102,  103  and  107. 

Business  correspondence  and  business  forms  reviewed 
and  continued;  advertisements,  telegrams,  etc. 

Review  work  of  Sixth,  Seventh  and  B  Eighth  Grades. 
Much  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  suitable  selections,  classify  the  words  and  phrases, 
notice  their  use,  etc.  Use  the  text  book  for  reference 
rather  than  for  recitation. 

vSpecial  attention  given  to  work  in  composition  in  this 
grade. 

Continue  thought  analysis  of  chOvSen  selections. 

Connect  the  work  in  original  composition  with  the  re- 
view of  topics  in  history,  government  and  literature. 

Rkadixg. — 

The  American  Citizen. — Dole. 

Tales    from    Shake.speare,   by  Charles  and  Mar>' 

Laml). 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

vSrKij.ixri. — Use  dictionaries  to  find  meaning  and 
pronunciation  of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 
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Reed's  Word  Lessons.  Lessons  239,  240,  241,  246, 
247,  248,  253,  254,  255,  258,  259,  260,  265,  266,  267, 
270,  271,  272,  273,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  285,  286, 
and  287,  with  a  review  of  all  that  is  possible  of  work  of 
previous  classes. 

Arithmetic. — Square  Root,  Wentworth's  Arithmetic, 
pp.  266  to  270. 

Mensuration,  pp.  278  to  292. 

Miscellaneous  problems  and  general  review  of  entire 
course. 

History  and  Government. — History  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  completed.  Barnes'  Brief  His- 
torv'. 

Physical  Culture. — Exercises  of  second  series  and 
review  of  all  movements  of  preceding  grade. 

See  detailed  course. 

Essay:  Educational  Advantages  of  American  Young 
People. 

Music. — Same  as  Class  B. 

Drawing. — Same  as  Class  B. 


In  conclusion  I  wish  to  commend  the  teachers  and 
principals  for  the  hearty  co-operation  manifested  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  the  special  teachers  in  the  stand 
taken  in  making  their  respective  branches  supplement 
and  strengthen  the  work  in  the  other  subjects. 

W.   E.   ROBINSON, 

Supt.  Schools. 


*  Report  of  the  Secretary.  * 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of 
the  Board  I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1893,  as  follows: 

I  St.  Financial  statement,  showing  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  money. 

2nd.     A  statement  of  expenditures  by  schools  and  for 
other  purposes. 

3rd.     A  recapitulation  of  the  expenditures. 

4th.  A  statement  of  the  cost  of  free  text  books  issued 
during  the  year. 

5th.  A  descriptive  list  of  the  real  estate  owned  by 
the  Board. 

6th.  A  schedule  and  appraisal  of  public  school 
property  on  June  30,  1893. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

BUILDING  FUND. 

Receipts. 

From  balance  June,  80,  1892 $  67,605  45- 

From  Malcomson  &   Uigginbotham,  on  account  of  over- 
payment   200  00 

From  interest  on  dally  balances 970  68 

Total $  68,776  IS 

Disbu  rseinents , 

For  real  estate $  1,536  30 

For  new  buildings 72,100  84 

For  furniture 1,755  85 

For  Interest  on  overdraft 38  ?5 

Total $  75,421  24 

Exceess  of  disbursements  over  receipts  June  80,  1898. . . . $  6,645  11 

R  EPA  III    FIND. 

Rcceifts. 

From  balance  June  30,  1892 $  13,624  uS 

From  city  taxes,  1890-91 380  2& 

From  city  taxes,  1892 45,523  72 

From  primary  school  money 6,275  14 

From  interest  on  daily  balances 1,055  06 

Total $  66,858  26 

Disbu  rsemcnts. 

For  matertal $  26,089  19 

For  labor 11,918  98 

Total $  87,958  17 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1893 $  28,900  09 
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SALARY  FUND. 

Receipts, 

rom  city  taxes,  1890-91 $      4,849  77 

rom  city  taxes,  1892 890,447  91 

rom  primary  school  money 68,708  80 

'rom  interest  on  daily  balances 6,707  15 

'rom  various  refunds 9  50 

Total $  470,218  18 

Disbursements, 

or  salaries  of  teachers $  891,499  99 

or  salaries  of  janitors 85,665  71 

or  salaries  of  officers 9,833  32 

or  salaries  of  clerks 2,953  30 

or  repayment  of  overdraft  in  1802 22,203  69 

or  interest  on  overdraft 20  38 

Total %  462,176  39 

alance  on  hand  June  30,  1893 %      8,041  74 


GENEKAL   FUND. 


Receipts. 


rom  balance  June  30, 1892 %  3,924  87 

rom  city  taxes,  1890-91 402  62 

rom  city  taxes,  1892 55,639  23 

rom  primary  school  money 54,181  00 

"om  school  districts  partly  annexed 2,336  27 

•om  transfer  from  book  of  reference  fund 1,500  00 

-om  interest  on  daily  balances 497  58 

•om  miscellaneous  sources 215  55 

Total $  118,597  07 
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Disbursements . 

For  text  books $  28,201  45 

For  school  supplies 7,532  80 

For  janitors'  supplies 4,235  53 

For  fuel  and  lights 20372  43 

For  furniture  and  repairs  to  saonie 7,082  96 

For  printing  and  stationary 3,481  83 

For  rent  of  offices  and  store-room 1,813  35 

For  census 2,356  41 

For  water  rates  on  schools 1,071  00 

For  paving  assessments 4,200  94 

For  sewer  assessments 557  07 

For  street  opening  assessments 123  50 

For  fitting  Beecher's  Hall  for  High  School 5,0;«  28 

For  insurance 225  00 

por  miscellaneous  purposes 5,244  43 

Total .' $  91.530  98 

Balance  on  hand  June  80,  1893 $  27,066  09 


BOOK   OF   RBFERENCB   Fl'ND. 
J?t'cei/>ts. 

From  balance  June  -fO,  1892 $  1,231  17 

From  non-resident  pupils  for  tuition 1,400  27 

For  interest  on  daily  balances 49  23 

Total $  2,6«0  67 

Disbu  r semen  is. 

For  books  of  reference,  High  School $  277  46 

For  binding  books 70  50 

For  transfer  to  general  fund 1,500  00 

Total $  1,847  96 

Balance  on  hand  June  :iO,  1893 $  832  71 
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bkcrktauy's  contingent  fund. 

Receipts, 

From  balance  June  30, 1892 %  200  00 

Disbursements None 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1893 200  00 
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BELLEFONTAINE  SCHOOL. 

Teachers .$  6,985  00 

Janitor 660  00 

Labor 280  95 

C  oal 285  57 

Wood 10  00 

Kindling 10  25 

Water  tax 20  00 

Flag 4  90 

Hardware 5  10 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

Shades 19  73 

Lumber 28  83 

Architects 400  00 

Total t  8,606  82 

BERRY  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  2,259  00 

Janitor 362  00 

Labor 106  73 

Coal 316  32 

Wood .  19  50 

Kindling 7  {J3 

Supplies 5  0<) 

Sundry  expenditures 5  35 

Tin  work 11  12 

Shades 84  IS 

Glass 1  27 

Livery 4  50 

Hose  and  matting 33  34 

Halyards 1  80 

Lumber 11  27 

Hardware 1  93 

Total  running  expenses  from  Feb.  1,  1893 $  3,230  63 

(Paid  on  New  Huilding)  — 

Carpenter  contract 11,077  00 
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« 

Mason 11,688  50 

Heating  and  ventilating 1,888  50 

Furniture 1,752  13 

Labor 1,028  55 

Fittings «9  21 

Lumber 52  80 

Hardware 9  20 

Surveying (5  00 

Connections 10  00 

Paints 30  00 

Lateral  sewer 233  53 

Castings 44  50 

Expressing 1  00 

Crock 25 

Total $  30,621  30- 

BISHOP  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  14,951  89 

Janitor 1,200  00 

Labor 1,116  55 

Coal 926  52 

Wood 62  88 

Kindling 16  12 

Gas 80  10 

Hardware 36  45 

Fittings 12  74 

Blacksmith 1  25 

Gravel 71  24 

Lumber 417  77 

Plastering 88  00 

Paving 390  64 

Castings 78  00 

Water  tax 45  00 

Flag 4  90 

Shades 12  07 

Tuning  piano 3  00 

Repairing  walk 11  11 

Halyards 5  00 
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Carpet 75  50 

Expressing 50 

Repairing  boiler ' 284  68 

Total $  19^137 

BROWN  SON  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  8,414  13 

Janitors 420  00 

Labor 81  00 

Coal 233  47 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling- : 8  79 

Halyards 5  00 

Water  tax 20  00 

Gravel 62  98 

Paving 867  80 

Lumber 3  74 

Repairing  water .- .  2  50 

Total $  4,634  41 

CAMPBELL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4.225  00 

Janitor 420  00 

Labor 150  65 

Wood 156  00 

Kindling 5  86 

Water  tax 12  00 

Lumber 28  40 

Flag 4  90 

Hardware 3  60 

Total t  5,001  41 

CASS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  17,228  62 

Janitor 1,500  00 

Labor 693  60 
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•Coal 463  80 

Wood 25  00 

KiDdling 11  72 

Lunber 17  28 

PittlDgs 16  08 

Tuning  piano 8  60 

Plastering 4  90 

Oravel 72  69 

Water  tax 85  00 

Tin  work 18  46 

Stone  walk 820  86 

Rent  chairs 6  00 

Repairing  walks 21  28 

Shades 82  45 

Repairing  clock 75 

Oil 60 

Hardware 8  36 

Total $  20,529  19 

CHANEY  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  3,875  00 

Janitor 420  00 

Labor 107  18 

Coal 192  66 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling 8  79 

Hardware 1180 

Lumber 15  07 

Water  tax 18  00 

Halyards 5  00 

Repairing  roof 51  59 

Total $  4,720  04 

CLAY  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  5,707  50 

Janitor 450  00 

Labor 53  47 
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Coal 

Wood 

Kindling 

Gravel 

Water  tax 

8tone  walk 

Tuning  piano 

Shades 

Fittings 

Express 

Disinfecting  books 

Total $       6,865  65 

CLINTON  SCHOOL. 


241  38- 

15  00 

13  19 

47  72 

25  Oiy 

182  00 

8  00 

7  67 

11  72 

3  00 

5  00 

Teachers 

$      5.035  00 

J  anitor 

476  67 

Labor 

428  52 

Coal 

205  80 

Wood 

20  00 

Kindliner 

11  72 

Fittintrs 

5  72 

Hardware 

4  63 

PavinsT  alley 

101  58 

Gravel 

34  53 

Water  tax 

16  00 

Fla^^ 

4  90 

II()se 

6  00 

Bliicksiuith    

3  50 

l{(*l)aiiir)ir   clock 

1  00 

Tiiiiinir  Diano 

2  00 

Neirrotiiiie           

1  75 

Oil 

50 

Paiiil 

6  50 

Lumber 

50  39 

Total 

$      6,506  67 
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COLUMBIAN  SCHOOL. 


Carpenter 

MasoD 

Heating  and  ventilating 

Labor 

Ventilating  traps 

Sleeve 

Fittings 

Lead 


$   6,849  20 

10,069  55 

2.948  25 

999  55 

7  00 

10  00 

88  12 

7  00 

Total $    20,418  67 


COTTAGE  GROVE  SCHOOL. 


Teachers  . . 

Janitor 

Labor 

Wood 

Kindling. . , 
Hardware  . 
Expressing. 
Tin  work. . 
Water  tax. 
Insurance  . 


800  00 

150  00 

86  56 

33  63 

5  86 

2  75 

2  00 

•  52 

5  00 

3  75 

Totiil 


1,090  07 


CRAFT  SCHOOL. 


Teachers  .  . 

Janitor. 

Labor , 

Coal 

Wood 

Kindling.. . 
Fittings  . . . 
Lumber  . . . 
Hardware  . 
Castings... 
Expressing. 


3,905  00 

49G  00 

618  10 

289  69 

15  00 

8  75 

63  65 

70  36 

10  33 

28  00 

2  60 
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Water  tax 16  00 

Wheelbarrow 8  10 

Shades 41  W 

9  5,668  60 

Carpenter's  contract 8,441  50 

Mason's  contract 1,822  82 

Heating  and  ventilating 598  25 

Furniture 601  20 

Total $  12,023  37 

CUSTER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers .* $  884  50 

Janitor 180  00 

Labor 67  10 

Coal 37  28 

Wood 7  50 

Water  tax 8  00 

Sundry  expenditures 80 

Tin  work 5  00 

Crook 10  47 

Lumber y  10 

Fittings 39 

Halyards 1  80 

Sewer 44  04 

Total $  1,25*3  98 

DICKINSON  SCHOOL. 

Teacliers $  3,848  75 

.Iimitor 540  00 

LatK)r 97  56 

Coal 226  82 

Kindliiiii: 4  40 

Opening  Canfieki  avvnuo 60  00 

(travel 42  60 

Water  tax 16  00 


rit 


r.)tal $      4,886  18 
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DUFPIELD  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  12,111  00 

Janitor 980  00 

Labor 180  98 

Coal 693  47 

Kindliiig 80  82 

Lumber 46  47 

Hardware 9  85^ 

Sand 8  17 

Cement 2  60 

Water  tax 40  00 

Expressing 75 

Heater 81  90 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

Shades 88  28 

Crayon 5  70 

$  14,176  02 

(New  Addition) — 

Contractor 5,136  57 

Heating  and  ventilating 174  38 

Furniture 307  37 

Cleaning 20  62 

Total $  19,814  96 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 


Teachers 

$      9,086  87 

Janitor 

720  00 

Labor  

340  91 

Coal 

345  27 

Wood 

20  00 

Kindling 

14  65 

Lumber 

20  94 

Water  tax 

20  00 

Flag 

4  90 

Gravel 

31  90 
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Hepairing  stove 3  50 

Shades 36  85 

Halyar  s 500 

Total $  10,650  84 

FARRAND  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,450  00 

Janitor 600  00 

Labor 178  62 

Coal 290  30 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling 8  79 

Halyards 5  00 

Sundry  expenditures 85 

Caskets 2  64 

Water  tax 12  00 

Flag 4  90 

Grate  bars 7  95 

Iron 8  01 

Hose 6  13 

Hardware 23  12 

Shades 9  90 

Chairs 7  84 

Lumber 16  35 

Total $  5,637  40 

FERRY  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  5,125  00 

Janitor 540  00 

Labor 226  95 

Coal 288  95 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling , 5  86 

Hardware 2  22 

Gravel 116  81 

Lumber 8  85 

Water  tax 20  00 
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F^ag 4  90 

Blacksmith 1  75 

Fittings 19  02 

Tin  work 3  OO 

Architects 800  00 

Total I  e^6(58  31 


FIRXANE  SCHOOL. 

Teachers |  3^6^  00 

Janitor 600  00 

Labor 336  30 

C^^al 251  21 

Wood IS  25 

Kindling 19  09 

Hardware 13  34 

Fittings 15  51 

Water  tax 12  oo 

Lumber g  45 

iJundry  expenditures 1  47 

Total $  4,931  63 

FRANKLIN   SCHOOL. 

Teachers ^  4,1 17  75 

J^^^^on 350  92 

^^^ 223  61 

^'®*^ 364  04 

Wood 150^ 

Kindling 5  ge 

Fittings 30  24 

Hardware o  00 

P*^*"^ 444  76 

Connection I4  00 

Tin  work 15  04 

Water  tax 12  00 

Teacher^'  desks 24  00 
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Cement 12  1^ 

Castings 8  50 

Shades 20  32 

Lumber 27  50 

Total t  5,688  56 

GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  1,897  50 

Janitors 806  00 

Labor 152  2a 

Wood 97  50 

Kindling  . . . ! 5  86 

Lumber 90  24 

Fittings 1  87 

Hardware 12  08 

Water  tax :0  00 

Flag 4  90 

Paving 775  12 

Shades 15  80 

Iron 2  97 

Total $  8,371  56 

GRATIOT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers    $  80000 

Jiiiiitor 150  00 

Labor 801  91 

Coal 28  75 

Wood 15  20 

Kiiullinir 4  40 

Lumber 57  73 

Fillings 19  68 

IlaniwHre 16  39 

Setlleiiieut  district 235  62 

Expressing 5  20 

Flair 4  90 

llalyanlh 60 

Abstract  title 17  60 

Total $  1,657  98 
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HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  8,226  00 

Janitor 648  00 

Labor 548  23 

Coal 389  14 

Wood 10  00 

Kindling 13  19 

Fittings 17  06 

Hardware 13  80 

Lumber 43  09 

Water  tax 24  00 

Hose 12  00 

Expressing 1  10 

Rent  of  chairs 8  00 

Shades 27  70 

Wheelbarrow 5  50 

Halyards 1  80 


9,980  61 
(New  Addition)— 

Carpenter  contract 2,819  71 

Mason  contract 1,817  70 

Heating  and  ventilating 548  97 

Furniture 1,066  17 

Total $  16,233  16 

HIBBARD   SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  1,265  00 

Janitor 240  00 

Labor 170  80 

Coal 85  95 

Kindling 2  00 

Repairing  plaster 15  55 

Hardware 7  66 

Lumber 31  87 

Repairing  stoves  8  11 

Tin  work 23  12 

Water  tax 8  00 
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liepairiog  clock 1  00 

Note  and  interest 530  00 

Expressing 10  00 

Insurance 45  00 


ToUl $      2,444  06 

HICKEY  SCHOOL. 


Teachers 

$      2.275  00 

Janitor 

860  00 

Labor  

142  78 

Coal 

120  85 

Wood 

Lumber 

Hardware 

13  25 

65  94 

2  35 

Flttinirs 

2  55 

Sewer 

205  52 

PavlnfiT , 

818  24 

Water  tax 

8  00 

Flag 

4  90 

*    "o 

Shades   

12  48 

Sundry  exoenses 

1  15 

Total I  3,533  01 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  36,795  00 

Janitor 1,500  00 

Labor 325  83 

Coal 1,049  11 

Wood 100  50 

Kindling 26  12 

Electric  current 488  12 

Gas 132  88 

A.  Corbulle  (old  material) 100  00 

Baptist  Society  (coal  and  janitor) 86  00 

Books 1,015  19 

Book  binding 98  05 

Brushes 7  34 
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Catalogue 802  25 

■Castings 1  00 

Cleaning  carpet 1  04 

•Cotton 13  84 

Crockery 8  72 

Drugs 88  98 

Drug  supplies^  instruments,  etc 447  12 

Electric  supplies 38  98 

Express 8  30 

Fittings 27  89 

-Graduating  exercises 379  44 

-Glass 5  00 

Hardware 15  87 

Lathe 150  80 

Lintels 7  80 

Laundering  towels 7  00 

Lumber 26  95 

Mason  work 15  47 

Motor,  etc 93  40 

Oil 12  50 

Printing 323  44 

Repairing  boiler 5  65 

Repairing  electric  appliances 2  75 

Repairing  plaster 9  85 

Repairing  skeleton 15  15 

Repairing  wires 4  87 

8eeds 12  96 

Science  fund :i49  19 

Shades 40  26 

Stationery 263  40 

Supplies 46  37 

Telephone 14  00 

Towels 6  22 

Water  tax 35  00 

"Wheelbarrows 19  45 


Total ^    44,519  50 
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FITTING  UP  BIDDLE  HOUSE. 

Furniture $  1,922  6ft 

Labor 2,472  67 

Lumber 802  25 

Fittings 268  64 

Hardware 359  78 

Stoves 626  09 

Wiring  for  electric  lights ,•  416  74 

Repairing  building 398  16 

Plumbing 297  00 

Plastering 115  10 

Insurance 180  00 

Paints 96  42 

Glass 89  87 

Tin  work 19  65 

<  overiug  pipes 92  60 

Mason  work 33  20 

Cotton 18  02 

Plaster 13  20 

Cleaning 10  00 

Cb'aning  chimney 1  50 

Freight 3  81 

Express 1  43 

Cord 8  80 

Total $  8,197  61 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  SITE. 


Paid  on  contra(rt  for  land $  500  00 

Excaviitiou 525  00 

Surveying 20  00 

L:il)or 56  00 

Total $  1,101  00 
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HOUGHTON  SCHOOL, 

Teachers $  9,469  00 

Janitor 750  00 

Labor 239  61 

Coal 281  07 

Kindling 16  12 

Gas 17  80 

Lumber 12  80 

Fittings 42  96 

Water  tax 25  00 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

Sundry  expenditures 73 

Iron 7  77 


Total $    10,844  25 


Teachers  . 

Janitor 

Labor 

Coal 

Wood 

Kindling  . 
Hardware  . 
Water  tax 

Flag 

Shades  

Tin  work. 
Halyards . . 


HUBBARD  SCHOOL. 


$   4,687  00 

420  00 

41  48 

163  72 

7  50 

14  65 

2  85 

12  00 

4  90 

11  29 

19  95 

1  80 

Total $      5,286  64 


IRVING   SCHOOL. 


Teachers $  10,160  00 

Janitor 715  33 

Labor 4(53  19 

Coal 586  98 

Wood 15  75 
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Kindling 20  52 

Fittings 6  01 

Hardware 8  SS 

Lumber 45  84 

Castings 34  9a 

Water  tax 25  00 

Flag 4  90 

Stone  walk 167  42 

Shades 33  Oft 

Repairing  clock 1  25 

Total $  12,288  56 

JACKSON  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  6,250  00 

Janitor 640  00 

Labor 91  37 

Coal 316  14 

Kindling 4  40 

Gravel 63  00 

Water  tax 24  0(> 

Flag 4  90 

Rei)airing  roof 3  99 

Fittings 1  25 

Abstract  title 12  20 

Lumber 7  00 

Total $  7.318  25 

JEB^FERSOX  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  13,093  25 

Janitor. ...  980  00 

Labor 481  10 

Coal 420  53 

Wood 20  00 

Kindling 14  65 

Hardware 8  36 

Lumber 119  01 

Gravel 62  33 
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Water  tax 25  00 

Stamp 8  00 

Stationery  and  supplies . , 16  07 

Wire  guards 1  90 

Heater 15  10 

Paving 850  60 

Shades 28  04 

Sundry  expenditures 1  85 

Halyards 5  00 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

$  15,647  29 
(New  Addition)— 

Builder's  contract 4,908  57 

Heating  and  ventilating 200  62 

Furniture '. ' 350  11 

Cleaning 17  50 

Total $  21,124  09 

JOHNSTON  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  2,240  00 

Janitor 306  00 

Labor 102  00 

Coal 247  45 

Wood 5  00 

Kindling 5  86 

Copperas 3  00 

Water  tax 8  00 

Hardware 2  48 

Machine  work 4  50 

Total I  2,924  29 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

Teachers §  4,1M)0  00 

Janitor (JOO  OO 

I-Abor 217  09 

Coal 410  Uo 
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Wood 

Kindllvg 

Lumber 

Hardware 

Water  tax 

Fittings 

Shades 

Iron 

Total $ 

LIVERNOIS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $ 

Janitor 

Labor  

Wood 

Kindling 

Sundry  expenditures 

Water  tax 

Cleaning  vault 

Total I 


5  00 

8  79 

90  23 

8  32 

25  00 

1  71 

8  52 

2  28 

6,291  99 


$      1,150  00 

180  00 

50  07 

71  50 

4  40 

I  10 

5  00 

24  00 

1,486  07 


McKINSTUY  SCHOOL. 


Teachers $  4,291  25 

.Janitor 540  00 

Labor 614  11 

Coal 291  54 

Wood 22  00 

Hardware 13  14 

Electric  current 37  63 

Lumber 23  33 

Vent  trap 7  00 

Castings 28  00 

Fittings 39  70 

Tin  work 7  52 

Water  tax 16  00 
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Wheelbarrow 8  10 

Glass t  61 

$  5,941  02 
{New  Addition)— 

Builder's  contract 2,726    9 

Heating  and  venUlation 2,400  00 

Total $  11,067  11 

MIAMI  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,500  00 

Janitor 820  00 

Labor 54  35 

Coal 292  92 

Wood 20  00 

Kindling 13  19 

<jas 122  40 

Laundering 10  50 

Telephone 42  00 

Hardware 15  65 

Car  tickets 11  00 

Widening  Randolph  street 8  50 

Directoiy 6  00 

Water  Ux 50  00 

Brushes 8  75 

Duster 1  90 

Towels 8  10 

Chairs 14  55 

Shades 1  80 

Repairing  stoves 1  50 

Repairing  tank 6  55 

Total I  6,015  71 

NEWBERRY  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  7,:i22  50 

-Janitor 720  00 
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I^abor 619  52 

Coal 379  98 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling 4  40 

Electric  current 58  60 

Lumber 69  19 

Hardware 10  12 

Tin  work 1  95 

Fittings Ill  45 

Tastings 42  00 

Sewer 157  02 

Sundry  expenditures 3  53 

Repairing  roof 25  70 

Water  tax , 20  00 

Wheelbarrow 3  50 

Flag 4  90 

Shades 2  04 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

Recording  deed 75 


$  9,573  60 

(New  Addition)— 

Builder's  contract 4,048  50 

Heating  and  ventilating 3,450  00 

Cleaning 7  50 

Total $  17,079  60 

NICHOLS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,837  50 

Janitor 420  00 

Labor 104  75 

(  oal 161  bo 

Wood 15  00 

Kindliui? 11  72 

Halyards 5  00 

Gravel 54  44 

Water  t«x 12  OO 

Hardware 4  50 

Lumber 6  00 
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Sundry  expenditures 3  33. 

Machine  work 6  46 


Total $  5,642  55 

NORVELL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  8,323  75 

Janitor 750  00 

Labor 191  15 

Coal 646  79 

Kindling 11  72 

FitUngs 8  94 

Halyards 10  00 

Castings 22  43 

Repairing  walls 46  95 

Water  tax 24  00 

Sundry  repairs 4  00 

Shades 41  77 

Tuning  piano 3  00 

Galvanized  iron . ; 24  25 

Hardware 5  20 


Total $  10,113  95 

OAKLAND  SCHOOL. 

Janitor $  7  50 

Labor 4  811 


Total.  1 $  11  89 

JOHN  OWEN  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  5,677  50 

Janitor 650  00 

Labor 332  54 

Coal 193  22 

Kindling 14  05 

Fittings 3  12 

Castings 32  50^ 


59  01 

16  00 

4  90 

1  25 

5  91 

85  78 

7  00 
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Gravel 

Water  tax 

Flag 

Sundry  expenditures 

Iron 

Shades 

Lumber 


Total $      7,033  38 

PALMER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers    $ 

Janitor 

Labor 

Coal : 

Wood 

Kindling 

Piano  cover 

Gravel 

Opening  Beaubien  street 

Water  tax 

Sundry  expenditures . . 

Lumber 

Wheelbarrow 

Tuning  piano 

Bell 

Extra  help 

Total $      6,039  78 

PITCHER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  8,042  75 

Janitor 750  00 

Labor 206  46 

Coal 370  29 

Wond 20  00 

Kindiing 16  12 

Sundry  expenditures 3  05 

Repairing  boiler 131  09 


$      4,880  50 

540  00 

186  45 

243  72 

15  00 

11  72 

3  50 

65  84 

45  00 

20  00 

2  90 

4  05 

8  10 

2  00 

10  00 

11  00 
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Water  tax 24  00 

Flag 4  90 

Repairing  plaster 9  55 

Copperas 8  42 

Shades 10  48 

Repairing  roof 7  47 

Lumber 6  22 

Fittings 1  47 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

Total I  9,608  77 

POTTER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers I  3,197  00 

Janitor 420  00 

Labor ;W  62 

Coal 175  18 

Wood 10  00 

Kindling 10  25 

Flag 4  90 

Lumber 2  91 

Water  tax 18  00 

Fittings 1  94 

Total I  8,878  80 

PULFORD  AVENUE  SITE. 

Paid  on  account $  500  00 

Architects 200  00 

Total si;  700  00 

R015EUTS  S':lIOOL. 

Teachers I  4,412  50 

Janitors  540  00 

Labor *^^9  0 

Coal 240  06 

Wood 10  00 
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Kindling 8  79 

Paving 287  72 

Water  tax 20  00 

Flag 4  90 

Recording  deed 75 

Total $  5,560  68 

M.  M.  ROSE  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  800  00 

Janitor 150  00 

Labor 118  02 

Wood 35  75 

Kindling 5  86 

Hardware 6  89 

Lumber 66  43 

Water  tax 6  00 

Flag 4  90 

Sundry  expenditures 7  00 

Tin  work 10  75 

Mason  work 4  75 

Total $  1,216  35 

RUSSELL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  4,311  25 

Janitor 540  00 

Labor 212  02 

Coal 260  29 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling 13  10 

Gravel 88  15 

Water  tax 16  00 

Sundry  expenditures 3  35 

Total $  5,459  25 
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TAPPAN  SCHOOL. 


Teachers $  11,821  87 

Janitor 1,080  00 

I^bor 876  11 

Coal 585  92 

Wood 20  00 

Kindling '. 16  12 

Hardware 28  32 

Fittings 50  20 

Blacksmith 15  85 

Repairing  plaster 20  78 

Lunber 90  54 

Repairing  boiler 87  37 

Tin  work 9  40 

■Covering  pipe 12  82 

Water  tax •  35  00 

Flag 4  90 

Repairing  roof 56  57 

Tuning  piano 8  00 

Repairing  walls 6  00 

Repairing  clock 1  00 

Architects 250  00 

Total $  14,016  27 

TILDEN  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  9,095  75 

Janitor 720  00 

Labor 178  27 

Coal 337  65 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling 14  65 

Water  tax 25  00 

Gravel 72  59 

Sundry  expenditures 1  63 

Opening  Langley  avenue 10  00 

Hardware 11  60 

Lumber 4  77 

Total §  10,486  91 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  6,060  00 

Graduating  exercises 93  90 

Stationary 9  06 

Piano 200  00 

Tuning  piano 3  50 

Printing 4  50 

Stamps 75 

Books 25  40 


Total $  6,397  11 

TROWBRIDGE  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  9,145  25 

Janitor ^ 720  00 

Labor 183  54 

Coal 378  41 

Wood 15  00 

Kindling- '. 11  72 

Gravel 116  64 

Water  tax 15  00 

Tin  work 3  00 

Lumber 7  00 

Total $  10,595  56 

VAN  DYKE    SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  5,481  86 

Janitor 540  00 

Labor 37  45 

Coal 317  01 

Wood 15  00 

Kiiidlinjj: 8  79 

Water  tax 10  00 

Sundry  expenditures 2  09 

Hardware 5  73 

Tin  work 4  00 

Total $  6,428  82 
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VAN  DYKE  AVENUE  SITE. 


Paid  on  account $         500  00 

ArchiUcts 250  00 


Total.... $         750  00 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  9,772  50 

Janitor 720  OO 

Labor 945  53 

Coal. 361  18 

Wood 20  00 

Kindling 10  20 

Electric  current 74  95 

Lumber 278  08 

Hardware 25  76 

Fittings 8  80- 

Repairing  planter 165  00 

Tin  work 17  81 

Flag 4  90 

(leaning 28  00 

Water  tax 25  00 

Tuning  piano 3  50 

Gravel 4  79 

Cord 35 

Wire  guards 7  05 

Shades 43  26 

Galvanized  iron 25  76 


$  12,537  48 
(Heating  System)— 

Builder's  contract $  1,776  40 

Heating  and  ventilatiug 2,200  00 


Total $    16,513  88 
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WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  14,887  50 

Janitor 1,2(K»  00 

Labor 392  26 

Coal .*. 450  37 

Kindling 5  86 

Lumber 45  61 

Repairing  boiler 45  01 

Fittings 13  60 

Sundry  expenditures 4  48 

Paving 577  92 

Lawn  mower 6  67 

Slated  paper 48  75 

Tin  work 53  95 

Cotton 2  50 

Water  tax 36  00 

Hose 12  00 

Flag 4  94 

• 

Rent  of  chairs 8  00 

Iron 5  52 

Repairing  plaster 7  80 

Shades 47  50 

Tuning  piano 1  50 

Cravon 5  70 

Binding  bookp 1  25 

Total |;  17,364  65 

WILKINS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers %  9,415  75 

Janitor 720  (»0 

Labor 282  80 

Coal 342  92 

Wood 36  50 

Kindling 16  12 

Gravel, 25  91 

Water  tax 25  00 

Stone  walk 131  34 

Sundry  expenditures 1  85 
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Shades 12  34 

Desk 24  00 

Hardware 3  60 


$  11,038  12 

WILLIAMS  SCHOOL. 

Teachers |  7,367  75 

Janitor 720  03 

Labor 97  27 

Goal 460  45 

Wood 20  00 

Kindling 11  72 

Paving 487  56 

Gravel 89  25 

Water  tax 2400 

Flag 4  90 

Desk  and  chairs 29  00 

Total $  9,311  90 


DUFFIELD  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  1,020  75 

Janitor 160  00 

Oil 38  70 

Total $  1,219  45 


HANCOCK  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  515  50 

Janitor 126  00 

Oil 17  40 

Hardware 2  31 

Totol $  OGl  21 
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HIGH  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  1,620  25- 

Janitor 182  50 

Bookkeeping  blanks 21  ^7 

Total I  1,833  12 

NORVELL  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers    |  1,362  00 

Janitor 160  00 

Oil 30  06 

Cartage 40 

Total $  1,552  46 

PITCHER  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers $  1,143  25 

Janitor 160  00 

Oil 85  20 

Hardwaro 4o 

Total I  1,338  90 

TROWBRIDGE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachcra $  921  00 

Janitor 160  (X> 

Oil 19  94 

Total Jf-  1,100  94 

WEBSTER  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Teachers I  907  00 

Janitor 100  00 

Stationery 2  10 

ScissorB 2  00 

Total I  1,071  10 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Special  teachers $  8,500  00 

BOOK  ROOM. 

Books $  28,991  16 

Clerk 578  00 

Rent 148  86 

Delivering  books 24  75 

Freight 34  86 

Extrahelp 8  25 

Sundry  expenditures 4  00 

Carpet 5  00 

Table 8  75 

Labor 4  40 

Printing  registers 824  00 

Paper 4  40 

School  supplies 435  00 

Codas 104  40 

Total f;  30,670  33 

OFFICES. 

Janitor $  349  00 

Rent 1,671  87 

Electric  light 19  84 

Ice 18  33 

Laundering 9  70 

Hanging  awnings 3  00 

Screens 86  78 

Advertising 1 3  44 

Sundry  expenditures 3  55 

Postage 5  00 

Total $  3,130  81 
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SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

Clerks $  1,628  30 

Telephone 80  00 

Stationery 86  20 

Blank  books 17  00 

Directory 6  00 

Desk 32  50 

Chairs 8  CO 

Repairing  typewriter 2  00 

Extrahelp 60  00 

Electric  light 90 

Total $  1,810  90 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE. 

Clerks  salary $  710  00 

Stationery \ 10  20 

Telephone .\. 30  00 

Directory 5  00 

Repairing 3  80 

Cleaning  carpet 8  61 

Library  stf^ps 4  00 

Total $  765  (51 

SUPERVISOR'S  OFFICE. 

Clerk I  705  00 

Rent 75  00 

Stationery 80  89 

•Telei)li()ne 24  tK) 

Electric  light 11  87 

Hardware 9  40 

Oil 16  95 

Lumber 10  72 

Shades 7  50 

Labor 6  58 

Sundry  expenditures 2  79 

Furniture 12  00 

Tctal $  909  :30 
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STORE  ROOM. 

Ax  handles $  1  80 

Barrel 1  50 

Brushes 641  09 

Brooms 67  50 

Carpet  remnants 29  53 

Chairs 141  55 

Chimneys 82  10 

Clocks 161  80 

Cotton 45  58 

Copperas 26  26 

Crayon 17  10 

Couplings 20  69 

Freight 1  22 

Gaskets 11  40 

Glass 1  19 

Halyards 58  75 

Hardware 509  40 

Hoes 11  45 

Inkwells 36  00 

Key  tags 8  94 

Labor 987  47 

Lumber 17  87 

Mats 52  50 

Sundry  expenditureH 5  31 

Nigrosine 47  25 

Oil 64  78 

Paint 0  78 

Pointers 2:j  00 

Picture  cord 10  20 

Rakes 10  CO 

Ruber  Matting 27  22 

Shades 4  80 

Sponges :i-l  00 

Stationery ")().")."> 

Sulphur •  •    • 'Mi  HI 

Supplies 406  (JO 

Thermometers 2H  (M) 

Toilet  paper 4  7.> 
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Waste  baskets 4  75 

Wick 9  90 

Total $  8,511  89 


SHOP. 

Sundry  expendltnres $  384 

Blacksmithing 23  :iO 

Castings 4  00 

Charcoal 4  9o 

Cartage 22  40 

Fittings 22  67 

Foot  scrapers 18  00 

Glass 133  93 

Grindstone 3  00 

Hardware 200  26 

Inkwell  glasses 15  00 

Inkwell  lids 12  00 

Labor 1,472  24 

Lumber 903  97 

Oil 1  15 

Paint 027  14 

Plastico 687  60 

Picture  cord 7  95 

Roller 45  00 

Rubber  mattiugs 131  64 

Rubber  tube 2  56 

Stove  repairs 4  43 

Supplies 6  19 

Teachers'  desks 34  00 

Telephone 30  00 

Water  tax 5  00 

Total $  4,422  22 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advertising I  384  83 

Annual  report 289  40 

Anatomatical  charts 1,875  00 

Attorney 5  20 

Binding  books 10  00 

Chairs 84  00 

Check  books 63  00 

Fire  extinguishers 195  25 

Compiling  census 40  00 

Drawing  paper 265  20 

Examination  paper 18  20 

Cartage 110  50 

Freight 14  11 

Labor 1,483  66 

Livery 209  00 

Lumber  for  Seventeenth  street  lot 26  88 

Maps 149  00 

Meals  at  coal  test 8  00 

Sundry  expenditures 95 

Notary's  commission 1  50 

Plumber's  license 5  00 

Postage 80  56 

Printing 1,911  10 

Rubber  matting 38  20 

Rubber  stamps 27  00 

Rulers 12  00 

School  District  No.  4,  Spriu^wells 196  65 

Sawing  wood 117  50 

Slate  knives 9  10 

Stationery 108  05 

Supplies  for  Kindergarden 13  30 

Trip  to  Boston,  Superintendent 125  00 

Trips  to  Lansing,  special  committee 5S  96 

Weighing  coal 2  5() 

Total ^  8,605  64 


RECAPITULATION  OF   EXPENDITURES. 


Bagley $  5,608  W 

BarBtow 12,686  9^ 

Bellevue,  No.  1 2,608  98 

Bellevae,  No.  2 575  71 

Bellefontaine 8,606  82 

Berry 30,621  80 

Bishop 19,901  37 

BrowDSon 4,634  41 

Campbell 5,001  41 

Cass ; 20,529  19 

t.haney 4,720  04 

(lay 0,805  65 

Clintou 6,506  71 

C^olunibian 20,418  67 

Cottage  Grove 1,090  07 

Craft 12,02:^  37 

Custer 1,255  98 

Dickinsou 4,83G  18 

Dumeld 19,814  90 

Everett 10,6o0  84 

P'arraiul 5,637  40 

Ferry 6,668  31 

Firnaiie 4,931  «2 

Frankliu 5,0sa  56 

Garfield 3,371  56 

Gratiot 1,657  1)8 

Haiuock 16,233  16 

Ilibbanl 2,444  06 
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Hickey 3,533  01 

High 44,519  50 

High  (Central) 1,101  Oa 

High  (Beecher  fittings) 8,197  61 

Houghton 10,844  25 

Hubbard 5,286  64 

Irving' 12,288  56 

Jackson 7,318  25 

Jefferson 21,124  09 

Johnston 2,924  29 

Lincoln 6,291  99 

Livernois 1,486  07 

McKinstry 11,067  11 

Miami 6,015  71 

Newberry 17,079  60 

Nichols 5,642,55 

Norvell 10,113  95 

Oakland 11  89 

Owen,  John 7,033  38 

Palmer 6,039  78 

Pitcher 9,608  77 

Potter 3,878  80 

Pulford  avenue  site 700  00 

Roberts 5,560  m 

Ko8e,M.M 1,216  35 

Russell 5,459  25 

Tappan 14,016  27 

Tilden 10,486  91 

Training , . . . .  6,397  11 

Trowbridge 10,595  5() 

Van   Dyke 6, 128  82 

Van  Dyke  avenue  site 750  (M) 

Washington 16,r>i:{  88 

Webst^-r n,3r.4  65 

Wilkins ll,o;j8  12 

Williams 9.311  90 

Duffleld  Night 1,'JHi  45 

Hancock  Night 601  iil 

High  Night 1.8:{:J  12 

Norvell  Night 1,552   16 
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Pitcher  Night 1,338  90 

Trowbridge  Night 1,100  94 

Webster  Nijjht 1,071  10 

Special  teachers 8,500  00 

Book  room 30,670  33 

Offices 2,130  31 

Secretar>''8  office 1,810  90 

Superintendent's  office 765  61 

Supervisor's  office 969  30 

Store  room 3,511  89 

Shops 4,422  22 

Miscellaneous 8,605  64 


iTEMENT  OF  THE  COST  OF  FREE  TEXT  BOOK^. 


USED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


fy $  284  29 

ow 822  57 

fontaine 578  63 

vue 02  58 

r 1,132  98 

)p 1,338  73 

D8on 254  11 

)bell 211  29 

1,297  ;J8 

ey 192  10 

331  68 

m 236  83 

ge  Grove 23  55 

261  87 

T 32  80 

inson 251  52 

eld 1,164  28 

?tt 657  38 

ind 445  29 

' 313  03 

ne 229  54 

din 327  05 

2'd 119  93 

ot 32  44 

ock 894  06 
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Hibbard 92  99 

Hickey 164  56 

Houghton 711  64 

Hubbard 232  24 

Irving 805  62 

Jackson 275  12 

Jefferson 1,061  46 

Johnston 116  98 

Lincoln 290  99 

Livernols 35  12 

Miami 81  86 

McKinstry 363  ;J5 

Newberry 738  87 

Nichols 218  28 

Norvell 572  89 

Owen,  John :364  98 

Palmer 283  65 

Pitcher 714  34 

Potter 168  78 

Roberts 372  67 

Kose,  M.  M 88  28 

Russell 232  40 

Tappan 804  28 

Tilden 1,056  05 

Training 208  96 

Trowbridge 788  39 

Van  Dyke 294  09 

Washington 732  30 

Webster 1,414  94 

Wilkins 712  27 

Williams 595  94 

Niglit  schools 159  27 

Miscellaneous 65  21 
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NAME  OP 
SCHOOL. 


Bagrlcy.. 
Banttow. 


T^ellefontaine... 
Bellevue 

B€llcvue,"new" 

Berry 

Bifhop 

Brownson 

Campbell 


LOCATION. 


N  E  Fourteenth  ave  and  Pine 
S  Conjjrreu,  near  Kiopelle . . . . , 


N  Turned,  near  Tliopellc 

W  M orrell,  near  Fort 

VV  Bellevue,  near  Champlain. 


W  Belleyne,  near  Waterloo . . 
N  W  Concord  and  Charlevoix 


N  Winder,  near  Rivard , 


<« 


S  Maple,  near  Chene 

N  £  St.  Aubin  and  Alexandrine. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY. 


Cass N  W  Grand  River  and  Second  avcs. 

I 

Chanev E  Sullivan,  near  IJnden 


Clay... 
Clinton. 


Cralt 

CuaCer.... 
Dickinson 


S  Pitcher,  near  Cass.. . . 
S  Clinton,  near  Rivard. 


N  E  Ash  and  Vine  wood , 

W  Hammond,  near  Ranspach , 
N  W  Twelfth  and  Brigham., . 


Duffield. 


S  Clinton,  near  Chene. 


Everett 


Lots  43.  44.  46,  46,  47  McBride  & 
Clark's  sub.  lot  tf,  p.  c.  729 

I^ts  10  and  11,  blk.  87,  Cass  farm 

Lots  w.  ^  95,  f  6,  97,  e.  >i  98  Mul- 
lett  farm 

Lots  20.  t?2,  S4  Campau's  sub.  w. 

J4  p.  c.  Td 

Lots  8:,  82,  83  Ranspach's  sub.  p. 

C.574 

Lots  2v!.  23,  24,'ib,26  Wes>»on's  sub. 

Thompson  farm,  p.  c.  iM7 

Lots  4,  5, 6  s.  Clinton ;  lots  4, 5,  6  n 
Macomb;  Chene  farm 

Lot  41,  Rivard  farm 

Lot  42,  Rivard  farm 

Lots  15,16,17  Harper  hospital  sub. 

of  lot  3  and  s.  1  !U  ft.  of  lot  2,  park 

lot  45 

Part  block  63,  Jos.  Carapau  farm, 

p.  C.609 

Lots  lU,  17, 18  Wendell's  sub.  blk. 

6.  McI)oufr.ill  f«n.,  p.  c.  9  and  4M 
Commencing  lOU  ft.  n  of  s.  e.  cor. 

lot  9,  Baker  fm.,  running;  n.  198  ft 
Lots  36, 37.  .38,39,40,41  ( Junn's  sub. 

lot  8,  Mullett  farm 

Gratiot S  W  Gratiot  and  Beaufait One  .acre  of  lot  29,  Meldrtim  farm 

N  W  Gnitiot  and  Bullet N.  w.  cor,  of  back  concession  p.c. 

I  3:^7  and  S.*)? 

N  E  Hancock  and  FourtceiitJi Lots  459,  4»>0,  461, 462,  463  Godfroy 

I  farm,  n.  c.  726 

Hibbard W  Hibbard,  near  Jefferson Lot  13  Wesson's  sub,  lots  2  .and  t 

Crane  s  sub,  p.  c.  644. 


Parrand. 


Ferry. 


S  Fort,  near  Rivard 

II         <•         ii 
S  W  Harper  and  John  U. 

N  E  Ferry  and  Campau.. 


Fimane $.  Fort,  near  McDouj^all. 


Franklin. 
Garfield  . 


S  W  Pine  and  Seventh 

X  E  Rivard  and  Frederick. 


I..ots  70,  71,  Godfrov  farm.  p.c. 7 26 

Lot  70,  31.84  ft,  71  Riopclle  farm, 
p.  c.  13 

I^ts  68,  69,  Riopelle  farm,  p.  c.  13. 

Ix>ls  8,9,10.11,12,  sub.  lot  10.p.c.30. 

Lots  34,  35,  36  Desnoyer*s  subdiv. 
Beaufait  farm,  p.  c.  19 

Ix>td  86.87,  88  Dupont's  sub.  Mel- 
drum  farm 

Lots  46.46  47,  4S,  49,60.  51.  5.?,and 
17  ft.  of  44,  McI..eod  sub.  p.  c.  19. 

Part  lot  188  Rivard  farm 

W.  4  ft.  lots  66,  81  Rivard  farm . . 

LoU  83, 84, 35, 86,  87  of  A.  Crane's 
sec.  of  Chene  farm 

One  acre  of  north  end  lot  40  St. 
Aubin  farm 


Block  76  Cass  farm. 


Gratiot,  "new". 
Hancock 


Hickey. 


N  E  McGraw  and  ICi^htecnth., 


Houghton S  W  Abbott  and  Sixth 


Lots  1,2,  3,  4,  5  Peppers  &  Heidi's 
sub.  lot  1,  estate  J.  Messmore... 


Lots  1  and  2,  blk.  42,  Labrosse  fm 

e.  ^  lot  3,  L'Ik.  42,  Labrosse  f.irni. 

High,"Centrar\W  Brush,  S  Wiihs,  N  Alexandrine  Lots  1,2,8.4,6,6,7,  8,9. 10 blk.  17, 

lirush  sub.  Brush  farra 
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•aItthiil46oaFlr 


8I.M  ft.  on  CorMtreii  «  IM  d« 

P 

(Ml  ft  on  Morrell  X  llfl.G  deep 

laOft-ooBeUcvueilOlCTae, 

1" 

l«)ft.onBellevu<.lStl.Hd< 

P 

KO,»fL  on  Concord  xl5S,8T 

«P 

IBO  ft.  OD  W  inder  i  ill)  deep. . 

IM  ft.  on  Maple  i  lOH.lS  deep 

IM.71  ft.  on  si.AnbiD  ■  ir.a.io 

onAUx- 

Be^Hft-on  Gnnd  RJvn-  i 

Second  *«e.lLraaui^<Hl  i 

ieh«.. 

ISO  (t.  on  Sulliran  i  eiB.fiO  d<:e 

too  ft.  on  Piteher  i  IVO  deep . . . 

]aOlt.  on  Cllnlon  X  lOb.Sb  d« 

H8.!7H.cnVinew«)d>l»o. 

A.h... 

*T      DATE  OF     DEED  BE- 
OP  SITE  PURCHASE    COBDED. 


■0  L  1»-.  p  BOO  . 


rSLi™.  p 
10  L  81,  psn 


lU  ft.  OD  TwellUi  1 


sg.gt  fl.  on  Ilirper  1 1W.40  a 

2U.4Don  Kerry  X  liO  on  I'ni 

onHilcliell 

71  fl.  DO  Fort  n  13B.33  deep. 

IW  ft  on  Serenth  i  IM  on  P 

UB.Ot  ft.  on  Rivard  i  ISO  on 

fiiit. 

a07.10  ft.  on  Crullat  i  lU  di 

IN  ft.  on  Ftmiteenth  t  14S  n 

VX  ft  en  Kibbai 


;^;ni 


[  ^uly  8J,  1 

July  SV,  1 

I    July  SI.  ? 

■   July    a. 

Sjoir.a.  ■ 


LIW,  p 

BLIM.  p 

LIW,  p 


B,TDO 

G,oao 

1,H0 


U.Oila     Inn.  10,  isnci 


ayS 
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NAME  OF 

SCHOOL. 


Hubbard. 


LOCATION. 


VV  Twenty-fifth,  near  Baker. 


Irvinjf I N  Willis,  near  Woodward , 

Jackson iN  Fort,  near  Chene 

Jackson,  "old"..  N  Larncd,  near  Clu 

Jefferson 

Johnston 


Lincoln. 


Livcrnois, 
Miami 


cne .... 
X  E  Crawford  and  Selden. 
S  Waterloo,  near  Dubois.. . 


X  \V  Brady  and  Antoine, 


B  IJvernois,  near  Michigan. 
E  Miami,  near  Wilcox 


McKinstry 
Merrick  . . . 


•< 


ti 


S  W  McKinstry  and  McMillan. . . . 
S  E  Merrick  and  Twenty -seventh. 


Newberry W  Twenty-ninth,  near  Visgar . 


II 


II 


Nichols N  and  S  Elm,  near  Seventh 

Xorvcll N  Arndt,  near  McDoujrall . , 


it 


Oakland 

Owen,  John. 

Palmer 


S  Berlin,     " 

N  E  Oakland  and  Ilolbrook. 

N  W  Myrtle  and  Thirteenth, 


X  H«>rton,  near  Antoine. ... 

I 

Pitcher W  Sullivan,  near  Btitternut. 

Potter W  Tillman,  near  Myrtle 

Roberts N  Adelaide,  near  Heaubien . 


it 


Rose,  M.  M W  \'anDyke,  ne;ir  (iratiot 

Tappan N  W  Thirteenth  and  Marantette. 


Tildcn \  W  Seventh  and  Kirhv 


Trow  brill  ^e  . 

Van  Dyke 

Washiiigtoa  . 


N  Forest,  near  llastinus., 
\  W  Fielti  and  v\i;nes.  ... 
W  Be.iubieii,  near  Bacon 


11 
>  I 

t  < 


<  < 


DESCRIPTIOX  OF  PROP- 
ERTY. 


W.  H  of  8.  J<  lot  45  Porter  farm. 

except  n.  90  ft 

hats  &,  26,  27   Willis  sub.    Park 

lots  61  and  6*2. 

I^ots  3,  4  and  5  Chene  farm 

I^ts  1  and  2,  sec.  4.  Dubois  farm. 

Part  lot  5  Forsyth  farm 

Ix>ts  13,   14,  15,   blk.  29.  Dubois 

farm,  s.  w.  V4  of  p.  c.  VI 

Lots  5,  6,  7, 8, 5.10,11.  blk.  10,  Van 

Dyke  sub.  A.  Beaubien  farm 

Part  p.  c.  574,  M  acre 

Lot  9,  sec.  9,  (yovemorand  Judjjes 

plan 

Part  lot  8,  sec.   9,  Governor  and 

Judges  plan 

Lots  14,15.16,17, 18  sub.  lot  33  p.  c. 

80 

f-ots  1,2,8.4,6,6  Hubbard  Jk  DiuR- 

walPs  sub.  lots  219  to  356,  John- 
ston's sub.  Campau  fm..  p.  c.  78. 
I^ts  44,  45,  46,  47,  48  Hammond's 

sub.  lot  51.  p.  c  30 

Ix>ts  48  ana  49  Hammond's  sub. 

lot  51,  p.c.30 

Lots  20,21, 22, 23, 82,33,34  sub.  lots 

13,  14.  15,  16  Baker  farm 

Lots  1. 2, 8, 4  sub.  blk.  42  McDou- 

^all  farm,  p.  c.  9  and  434 

.\llev  and  lots  12,13,1 4,16 as  above 
Part'of  sec.  43,  lOOUO  acre  tract. . . 
Lots  4.  6,6,  7,8, 9,10  sub.  lot  3  Laf- 

fertv  farm 

Lots'128, 1-29, 130,181,132  H.  Baker 

sub.  lot  2,  sub.  J^  of  sec.  57 

Lot  '21  part  22,  Johnson  s  sub.  p.c. 

7-»7and729 

Ix)ts  2U5,  296,  297  Johnson's  sub. 

Porter  farm,  p.  c.  20  and  81 ,^. 

(..ots  4  and  5  sub.  ^^  lot  177  blk.  7,* 

lot  179  L.  Beaubien  farm 

Lot  6  sub.  tS  lot  177  blk.  7,  lot  179 

L.  Beaubien  farm 

Part  lot  H  blk.  7,  VanDyke'a  sub. 

A.  Beaubien  farm 

Part  of  n.  %  of  S.  Ely,  2  acres  p. 

c.  390 

Lots  46,  49,  51,  55,  lot   1    Lafferty 

farm 

Lot  58  lot  1  Laffertv  farm 

Lots  s.  Vi  13,14, 15,16,17  sub.  lots  34 

to  39  Baker  farm 

Lot   n.    ^   13,   sub.  lots  34  to  39, 

Haker  farm 

[^ts  5,   b,  7,  8  Moran's   sub.  C. 

Moran  farm 

Lt)ts  104,  105, 106  Field  s  sub.  p.c. 

»)78 

Lot  8  Cicotte's  «ub.   lot  172,  I- 

Beaubien  farm 


[-ot 


!• 
(I 
|l 
It 


•  t 
il 

•  I 
ti 
It 
tl 


«« 
>C 
II 
II 
II 
II 


2  5  interest  in 
1-5  interest  in 
interest  ia 


I 

y 


quit-claim  deed  I 

J 
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DIMENSIONS. 


COST      DATE  OK      DEED  RE. 
OE'SITE  PlBCIIASb    CORDED 


CDtr-fiftliitlB.ndnp... 


ffl;  i 


n  Mumi  1 100  d«| 
n  Miami  x  100  du 


Sept.  IS,  ] 
July  -JB,  1 
July  at.  11 


on  Merrick 

150  a  onTn. 


110  ft 

on 

Mvrtlexl 

VMh. 

on 

HortoB  X  1 

110  ft 

on 

SQllInn  ■ 

40  ft.  «iAdilald<. 

«1.T1  df= 

«BSd« 

SS&:S"„^:£!;^?. 

".  13u" 

Xiao  do. 

139  ft.  on  ScTcnlli  i 

115.M01 

4Sft.oiiSev.nthx 

i5.KlAec 

1*0.48  ft.  on  ForcM 

imM 

lMft.onFiddxl8t 

„n  .\u' 

ado 
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NAME  OF 

SCHOOL. 

Webster 

« 

wiikins  !!!!*.!! 

44 

William*. *.!'.!.. 
EllerySt  Site. 

VanDyke  Ave . 


LOCATION. 


E  Twenty-first,  near  Howard 

«  •!  <4 

41  44  «t 

S  Porter,  near  Second 

•I  44  •! 

>f  Canficld,  near  Mt.  Eliiott.. 
N  E  Pulfond  and  Ellery 

W  VaaDykc,  near  Maple 


DESCEIPnON  OF  PROP 
ERTY. 


Lots  78.  79,  8«,  83,  86  Preston's 
sub.  Godfroy  farm,  p.  c  739 

Lots  74  and  <5        ••        " 

I-ot71  •• 

Lot  4,  block  4fi,  Cass  farm 

Lots,  •»  ••  

Part  of  lot  81,  Leibfarm 

Lots  1,^.8,4, 6, 6,7,  blk.  4  Zender's 
sub.  loU  16,  17  and  18,  Lcib  fm. . 

Lou  18,  14,  15,  16.  30  ft.  of  17. 
Courtnev  &  Venable';*  sub.  lots 
60  and  63,  VanDyke  farm;  also 
lot  1  of  John  J.  Shipherd's  sub. 
of  lots  04  to  76,  VanDyke  farm, 
p.  c.  100  and  679 
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DIMENSIONS. 


COST 
OF  SITE 


150  ft.  on  Twenty-first  x  180  deep 

60  ft.  on  Twenty -first  x  180  deep 

30  ft.  on  Twenty-fir»t  x  180  deep 

50  ft.  on  Porter  x  I8l)  deep 

60  ft.  on  Porter  x  180  deep 

180.97  ft.  on  Canfield  x  181  9  deep 

^iiSOft.  on   Pulford  x  51.82  deep;  also 
land  m  rear,  makinf^  106  ft.  deep 


218  7-10  ft.  on  Vai^Dyke  x  165  deep. . ..        5,800      Jan.   14,   1898  Contract. 


8.2S0 
975 
1.600 
«,750 
3,000 
4.900 

5,940 


DATE  OF 
PURCHASE 


Dec.  18,  1872 
June  15.  1874 
April  24.  1885 
Aufi.  16,   1869 


DEED  RE- 
CORDED. 


L  178,  p  298  ) 

L  178,  p  416  V 

Lt76,  p395j 

L  147,  p  197  I 


Au^.  16,   1869  L  141,  p  216  ) 
Oct.    11,   l890iL366,  p   88 


April  3,   1893 


Contract. 


IVALU- 
jATION 

i  1898. 


$  6,000 

7.200 
4,900 

5,940 


5.200 


Respectfully  submitted , 

DAVID  WAI.I.ACE, 

Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  thv  /ifxtrd  of  Ktlurafhtyi  : 

In  complian(;(*  wiUi  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, I  have  the  lioncn*  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  through  you  to  the  peoi)le  of  the  City  of 
Detroit,  whom  we  represent,  a  brief  review  of  such 
matters  as  have  claimed  our  attenticm  durin«?  the  year 
just  closed.  to<rether  with  a  few  suof«restions  that  seem 
pertinent. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMODATION. 

The  present  con^cested  condition  of  our  schools  is 
very  deploi'able.  and  the  accomodation  of  the  large 
annual  increas<^  of  pui)ils  who  will  present  themselves 
for  admittance  n<»xt  year  w-ill  be  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  This  lack  of  school  accomodation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and 
erection  of  necessary  buildings  have  not  been  available. 
The  a])propriations  for  new"  buildings,  in  the  form  of 
bonds,  were  authorized  as  far  back  as  Ajiril,  lH9i!. 
These  bonds  were  not  disposed  of  promptly,  and  it  was 
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not  until  Ai)rU,  IHI14,  tliat  the  monoy  from  their  sale 
reached  our  treasury;  consequently,  no  provision  could 
be  made  by  this  Board  to  prevent  the  i)resent  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  Schools.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  severe  criticisms  miwle  upon  this  Board  by  the 
public,  on  account  of  lack  of  school  accomodations  have 
been  unjust  and  unwarrant(»d.  Now  that  the  money  is 
in  our  hands  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in 
proceeding  at  (mce  with  the  erection  of  the  needed 
buildinfJTS. 

By  rc^ferrintr  to  Xho  statistical  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  number  of  buildinofs  in  use  and  the  seat- 
inf^:  capacity  of  each,  toofother  with  the  enrollment, 
average  attendance*  and  number  of  teac^hers  in  char^a^e 
can  be  seen,  thus  makino:  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  go 
into  details  in  th(\se  matters.  By  reference  also  to  the 
report  of  the  Se(*r(»tary  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of 
the  tinancial  transactions  for  the  jmst  year  may  be 
obtain<^d. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  you  an»  well  awan\  W(»  liave  been  at  a  great 
disadvanta.ire  in  re«i:ard  to  High  School  ac*comodati<m 
sinc(»  the  dt^struction  by  tiro  of  our  High  School  build- 
ing. togoth<»r  with  the  vahuil)le  library  and  apparatus 
tiuM'cin.  Th(»  old  Biddle  House  has  becm  fitted  up,  at 
(!onsiderabl(^  exp(Mise  to  serve  temporarily,  but  is  at 
bestiK)orly  lighted.  ill-v(»ntilated.  and  a  poor  excuse  for 
a  High  School.  I  wish.  tluMvlore.  to  impress  uiK)n  this 
Hoard  the  n(H*essity  for  imuKHliate  acttion  in  regard  to 
the  erecti(m  of  our  High   School  buildings,    one   in  the 
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eastern,  one  in  the  western  and  one  in  the  central 
district  of  the  city,  The  question  of  three  High 
Schools  has  already  been  decided  upon  by  this  Board, 
as  well  as  two  previous  Boards,  and  estimates  for  the 
same  were  made  and  granted  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  also  by  the  Board  of  Estimates.  Considering 
our  present  school  population  there  should  certainly  be 
a  greater  number  in  the  High  Schools;  and  were  these 
buildings,  alr.eady  decided  upon,  ready  for  occupancy, 
the  present  enrollment  would  be  increased  at  least  fifty 
per  cent.  There  are  a  large  number  of  pupils  living 
in  the  extreme  eastern  and  western,  as  well  as  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  who  are  debarred  from  High 
School  privileges  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  aiford 
the  necessary  expense  of  car  fare  to  reach  the  i^resent 
quarters.  The  wants  of  such  i^upils  should  receive 
speedy  recognition  by  locating  three  schools  within 
easy  reach  of  all.  These  new  buildings  should  be  large 
and  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  lighted  and  thor- 
oughly well  equipped  with  the  best  modem  appliances. 
The  surplus  room  in  the  eastern  and  western  High 
School  buildings  could  be  used  for  primary  and  gram- 
mar school  pui)ils,  until  such  time  as  they  should  be 
needed  for  High  School  purposes,  thus  relieving  the 
adjacent  Grammar  School  buildings.  The  central  dis- 
trict should  comprise  that  portion  of  the  city  bounded 
by  Beaubien  street  on  the  east  and  Trumbull  avenue  on 
the  west.  As  the  southern  portion  of  this  district  is 
largely  used  for  commercial  puii)oses  and  the  contin- 
ual advancement  northwards  of  the  business  section 
pushes  the  school  popula,tion  in  the   same   direction,  it 
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is  conclusive  that  the  scIkh)!  in  this  central  district 
should  be  Icxrated  not  farther  south  than  half  way  from 
the  river  to  the  city  limits  on  the  north. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

I  have  discussed,  informally,  the  question  of  a 
Manual  Traidin^  School  with  the  different  members  of 
the  Board,  as  well  as  prominent  men  of  our  city,  and 
am  confirmed  in  my  b(»liof  that  this  matter  should 
receive  our  careful  consideration  to  the  end  that  we 
may  be  able  to  take  inti^lll^ent  action  in  the  matter 
upon  the  completion  of  our  High  Schools. 

SANITATION. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Board  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  our  schools  by  increasing  the  volume 
of  air  to  2.(HX1  fe(^t  for  each  pupil  per  hour,  and  also 
removing  the  obnoxious  Smead  dry  closet  system,  is  a 
stej)  in  th(»  riglit  direction.  These  Impi-ovements  in 
our  system  of  v<»ntihitlon  should  be  continued  from  year 
to  year  until  (»very  school  building  shall  be  perfectly 
ventilated  and  in  a  g(M)d  sanitary  condition, 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  g(Mn»rous  and  h(»arty  co-opc^ratlon  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Hoard  with  tlit»  Su))erlntendent  in  his 
efforts  to  din»ct  tlu»  (nlucatioual  work  of  the  Schools, 
hnids  me  to  think  that  tli(»v  an*  fully  in  accord  with 
the  i)rogn»ssiv('  and  tliorough  system  of  instruction  now 
In  vogue  in  th<^  Schools  of  this  city.  I  am  warranted  in 
making   this   statenuMit     rt^garding   th(»   work    in    our 
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Schools  from  tho  fact  that  our  Course  of  Study,  and 
other  printed  matter  is  in  demand  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  prominent  superintendents  and  teachers, 
and  is  bein^,  in  many  instances,  adopted  almost  .liter- 
ally in  their  schools.  The  attainment  of  this  high 
standard  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  is  i  largely 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  efticient  Superintend- 
ent and  his  faithful  assistants  and  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  in  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  schools  is  first-class  teachers  who  possess  these 
three  qualifications  :.  Professional  training,  good  schol- 
arshij)  and  good  health.  The  rule  adopted  by  this 
Board  a  year  ago  with  reference  to  the  examination  of 
teachers  is  working  for  the  good  of  the  Schools  in  that 
it  not  only  has  raised  the  standard  and  excluded  many 
applicants  who  were  deficient  in  scholarship  but  also 
brought  to  us  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  than  were  for- 
merly selected. 

NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  Training  School  is  an  im])ortant  ad- 
junct to  our  school  systcMn.  and  whil<»  the  work  done  is 
very  thorough  still  tho  supply  of  teachers  does  not 
equal  the  -demands,  cxmsequently  it  becomes  necessary 
as  well  as  highly  ben<3ticial  to  selec't  each  year  some 
foreign  teachers.  This  very  n(»cessity  prevents  too 
much  inbreeding  of  lionu*  methods,  and  adds  the  new 
life  necessary  t(j  broaden  and  strengthen  fhe  work. 
The  well  equipix^d  n(»w  building  to  be  erected  for  this 
school  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  greatly  the 
number    of    teachers  trained  each  year,  as  well  as  to 
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enhance  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  Evening  Schools  were  well  attended  during 
the  past  year  and  their  work  was  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. The  selection  of  teachers  for  this  department 
requires  careful  thought,  as  the  ])upils  in  attendance, 
being  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  day  schools, 
need  the  best  instruction  ])ossible  to  be  obtained. 

The  Board  of  Education  sustained  a  serious  loss  in 
the  death  of  Inspector  Dr.  James.  Campbell  w^ho  died 
very  suddenly  Nov.  19th,  1893.  By  his  death  the 
community  lost  a  citizen  who  was  widely  known  and 
much  honored  and  this  Board  a  capable  member,  wliose 
sound  judgment  and  profound  knowledge  maule  him 
especially  helpful  >n  matters  pertaining  to  sanitation 
and  contagious  diseases  in  the  schools. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  this 

Board  f(n'    the    uniform    courtesy    and    consideration 
extended  to  me  as  their  presiding  officer  during  the 

past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  W.  SEELEY, 

PrttthUnfil 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Hoard  of  Kducfrtion  : 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  I  respectfully  submit 
the  fif ty-tirst  report  of  the  schools  of  this  city. 

In  Sei)tember  of  this  school  year  the  Columbian,  a 
new  twelve-room  buildin*?  at  the  comer  of  Merrick  and 
Twenty -seventh  streets,  was  opened.  This  partially 
relieved  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  Temporary 
quarters  were  rented  to  relieve  the  Tilden,  Bellefon- 
taine  and  Norvell.  these  together  with  the  Columbian 
furnished  y4H  additional  sittings,  and  made  in  all  a  total 
of  27,162  sittings  at  close  of  school  year. 

At  the  present  time*  the  schools  are  in  an  over- 
crowded condition  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  have 
half  day  sessions  in  a  number  of  the  buildings.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact  is  seen  when  we  remember  that 
with  about  seveniy-fiv(j  ])er  cent,  of  our  children  the 
average  school  life  is  only  four  years.  Permit  me  to 
call  your  attenticm  again  to  the  following  report  sub- 
mitted at  your  meeting  of  April  12th. 
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To  the  Board  of  FAlncation  : 

The  following  schools  arc  in  an  overcrowded  con- 
dition :  Berry,  Belief ontaine.  Bishop,  Brownson,  Camp- 
bell, Duffleld,  Hibbard,  Johnston,  McKinstry,  Norvell, 
Palmer,  Tappan,  Tilden,  Van  Dyke,  Webster  and  Wil- 
liams. In  these  districts  there  are  1,465  pupils  in 
school  without  proper  accommodations. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  last  September  the 
enrollment  was  was  2,052  greater  than  the  previous 
year.  My  estimated  increase  for  Sept<3mber,  1^94,  is 
2,500  and  these  with  the  1,465  already  mentioned  will 
give  an  overflow  of  almost  4,000.  I  would  therefore 
respectfully  urge  that  there  be  no  delay  in  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  new  buildings. 

W.  E.  ROBINSON. 

Snperintc)i(Jii)t  ttf  Publir  ScIttH^lfi. 

As  no  new  buildings  can  bo  com])leted  and  ready  for 
occupancy  during  th(»  coming  year  it  will  be  necessary 
to  rent  temporary  quarters  to  relieve  the  schools  men- 
tioncd  in  this  above  report.  This  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  not  only  i)revcnts  some  children 
from  attending  school  but  necessarily  decreases  the 
cfftciencjy  of  the  work  by  putting  into  the  different 
rooms  more  than  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  that 
should  be  given  to  any  teacher.  Overcrow^ding  the 
schools  is  very  detrimental  to  their  best  interests. 

The  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  new  High 
Schools  has  been  very  unfortunate  and  will  necessitate* 
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the  furnishing  of   increased  accommodations   for  this 
School  during  the  coming  year,  as  the  Biddle  House  is 
already  full  to  overllowing.     I  would  suggest  that  such 
additional  room  as  is  needed  be  secured  at  once  as  con 
venient  to  the  Biddle  House  as  is  possible. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Course  of  Study  as  printed  in  last  year's  report 
continues  to  be  as  a  whole  ciuite  satisfactory.  Some 
minor  changes  are  from  time  to  time  necessary  to  keep 
I)ace  with  the  i)rogross  of  the  day  and  with  the  advance- 
ment made  by  our  ow^n  classes. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  conditions  are 
different  in  the  different  schools  of  our  city,  all  cannot 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  and  so  in 
the  course  of  study  the  work  to  be  done  in  any  particu- 
lar grade  is  defined  in  kind  rather  than  in  amount.  The 
course  of  study  determines  what  subjects  are  to  be 
prescribed  in  each  grade  and  leaves  to  the  principals 
and  their  teachers  the  freedom  of  determining  just  how 
difficult  the  work  in  any  particular  subject  shall  be 
made. 

The  diflicully  and  breadth  of  the  work  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  class  in  hand.  Different  classes  in 
the  same  school  differ  in  different  years. 

The  aim  is  U)  havc^  a  strong  teaching  force  and  then 
irive  them  the  freedom  to  use  their  own  best  judgment 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  work.  An  important  part  of 
the  duty  of  each  principal  is  to  see  that  in  his  school 
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the  work  is  adapted  to  the  educational  needs  of  his 
pupils  and  the  requirements  of  their  condition. 

Greater  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study  requires 
increased  ability  in  the  individual  j^rincipals  and  teach- 
ers. Superior  teachers  are  hamjiered  by  a  too  rigid 
course  of  study,  and  the  spirit  of  the  present  course  is 
toward  intelligent  and  well-directed  freedom.  The  con- 
trolling idea  should  be  the  selection  and  use  of  that 
subject  matter  which  will  develoj)  the  greatest  intellec- 
tual strength  and  moral  character  in  each  individual 
child.  Intellectual  force  and  moral  power  are  the  ends 
sought  for. 

The  changes  made  in  the  course  were  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  unifying  the  work,  making  close  the  con- 
nection between  the  work  of  the  different  grades  and 
co-ordinating  the  work  in  the  different  subjects.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  selec^tion  of  the  facts  to  be 
taught  in  each  subject  to  determine  those  of  prime  im- 
portance and  to  have  tlioiii  prc^sented  in  their  natural 
relations  The  general  results  of  these  change.^  have 
been  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  subject  presented,  and  increased  2>ower 
in  imparting  and  actjuiring  a  knowledge  of  them. 

LANGUAGE  AND  READING. 

No  part  of  the  work  of  schools  is  more  important 
than  that  in  these  two  subjects.  If  a  (^hild  can  read 
easily  and  rai)idly.  if  h(»  lias  formed  a  habit  of  reading, 
and  if  in  addition  to  tliis  lie  can  s])eak  and  write  the 
English  languagi^  correctly,  the  sch(X)ls  may  be  said 
to  have  done  much  for  him. 
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The  work  a(icoinplish(»d  in  Language  during  the 
year  has  been  very  oncjouraging.  There  has  been  a 
marked  growth  all  along  the  line  in  the  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  children  to  spcjak  and  write  good  English 
with  a  greater  degree  cf  ease  and  rapidity.  This  in- 
creased power  to  speak  and  write  lluontly  and  correctly 
has  come  through  the  continued  practice  in  composition, 
both  oral  and  written,  in  all  the  grades,  and  also 
through  much  reading  of  good  books.  The  language 
which  a  child  reads  does  much  towai'ds  forming  his 
own  expression.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  readers,  to  give  to  the  cliild  only  those 
books  whose  style  and  form  of  expression  are  worthy 
his  imitation. 

The  reading  in  the  schools  still  continues  to  im- 
prove. Not  only  do  the*  children  r(?ad  more  intelli- 
gently and  fluently  but  thoy  are  able  to  do  much  more 
reading  in  a  given  tim<\  This  ability  to  take  the 
thought  from  the  printed  page  more  easily  and  rapidly 
has  been  the  result  of  continued  work  with  the  sentence 
as  a  unit  and  also  continued  pnictico  in  rapid  silent  or 
eye  reading.  That  this  ])rogres8  has  been  made  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  course  in  reading  as  out- 
lined two  years  ago  hiis  now  become  too  easy  for  the 
grades  to  which  it  was  assigu<?d  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  re-arrange  it,  by  assigning  certain  books  to  lower 
grades,  than  those  in  which  they  wcM-e  lirst  used.  This 
creates  a  demand  for  more  reading  matter  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades. 

This  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  past  two 
years,  as  prescribed  in   the  course,  in  which  the  pri- 
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maries  have  made  the  acquaintance  ot  some  of  our  best 
authors  through  their  stories  and -poems,  and  the  gram- 
mar grades  have  learned  to  know  Hawthorne,  Longfel- 
low,  Whittier,  Holmes,  etc.,  through  their  reading  has 
made  it  possible  to  introduce  even  more  advanced  work 
of  this  kind  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  take  this  advanced 
step  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  wise  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  in  so  generously  supplying  the 
schools  with  such  an  abundance  of  good  reading  matter. 
Every  addition  of  a  good  book  to  our  already  generous 
list  from  which  selections  can  be  made  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  good  results  along  this  line. 

The  critics  of.  the  public  schools  of  our  country 
have  been  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  trained  in  these  schools  cannot 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly  and 
fluently.  The  criticism  is  perhaps  a  just  (me.  At  any 
rate  the  fact  is  true  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  writing  and  talking  of  good 
English,  and  the  extra  time  devoted  to  composition  in 
our  own  schools  during  the  past  year  is  only  a  movement 
in  harmony  with  the  general  educational  work  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  write  good  English  con'ectly  and 
rapidly  a  great  amount  of  practic^e  is  necessary,  and 
this  is  furnished  the  children  in  the  daily  reproduction 
of  their  history,  geography  and  literature  lessons  in 
the  form  of  compositicms.  Continual  writing  under 
judicious  criticism  develops  the  power  to  write  easily 
and  correctly.  This  work  in  composition  grows  out  of 
and  supplements  the  work  in  all  branches.      It  not  only 
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comi>els  the  pupils  to  think  more  clearly,  but  it  trains 
them  in  correct  expression  and  lielps  them  to  the 
knowledge  they  acquire.  This  demand  for  the  repro- 
duction of  what  has  been  taught  makes  the  teaching 
more  thorough  and  the  pupils  more  attentive.  The 
ability  to  read  rapidly  and  to  write  fluently  are  among 
the  most  practical  results  our  schools  can  show. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  work  in  this  subject  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  elementary  and  foreign  geography:  the  for- 
mer including  the  work  of  the  first  three  grades,  and 
the  latter  including  that  of  the  next  four  grades  :  geog- 
raphy proper  being  merged  into  the  history  work  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  elementary  geography  is  a  study  of  the  child's 
environment  through  observation.      Its  purpose  is   to 
develop  in  the  child  the  ideas  necessary  for  a  compre- 
hension of  foreign   geography  and    thus   furnish   the 
material  for  the  study  of  the  latter.     It  also  trains  the 
,  children  to  observe  and  interests  them  in  things  about 
them.     During  the  first  two  years  this  work  is  oral  and 
is  taken  U2>  as  part  of  the  regular  language  work  of  the 
grade.     In  this  elementary  geography  the  forms  of  land 
and  water  as  found  here  in  Detroit  are  observed  and 
described  ;    slopes,  water  partings    and  valleys,  with 
their  running  waters  forming  streams  are  easily  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  school,  and  through  their  obser- 
vation  children  get  ideas  of  slopes  and  their  influence 
in  determining  drainage.      Belle  Isle  and  the  Detroit 
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River  furnish  abundant  material  for  developing  ideas 
of  island,  coast,  river,  cape,  bay,  isthmus,  etc.  Direc- 
tion, distance  and  location  are  taken  up  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  their  own  city  and  the  daily  observa- 
tion of  the  weather,  together  with  the  special  study  of 
the  seasons  as  they  come  and  go,  furnish  many  ideas 
about  climate,  rainfall  and  the  change  of  seasons. 
Their  study  of  leaves  and  fruits  in  the  fall,  together 
with  that  of  germination  and  growth  from  buds  in  the 
spring,  also  leaves  and  flowers,  interests  them  in  the 
yearly  growth  of  vegetation  and  brings  to  their  notice 
some  of  the  relations  of  soil,  heat,  moisture  and  other 
conditions  influencing  this  growth.  Their  study  of 
home  animals,  domestic  and  wild,  together  with  that  of 
our  commerce,  mineral  productions,  our  people,  our 
ways  of  traveling,  our  building,  our  occupations,  our 
manufactured  articles,  our  principal  streets  and  public 
buildings  open  the  eyes  of  our  children  and  help  them 
to  much  information  which  is  valuable  in  itself,  and 
more  valuable  to  use  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  world 
which  lies  beyond  them,  and  which  cannot  be  studied 
through  observation  but  only  through  imagination. 
Children  who  have  made  this  study  of  home  geography 
read  more  intelligently  the  maps  and  descriptions  found 
in  their  geographies  ;  they  see  the  world  outside  through 
what  they  have  seen  in  their  own  surroundings. 

In  our  study  of  foreign  geogi*aphy  more  attention 
is  given  to  physical  geography  than  formerly,  because 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  basis  for  the  study  of  political 
geography.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  drop  out  all 
unimportant,    burdensome  details  and   concentrate  on 
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great  essentials,  and  then  to  so  present  these  essentials 
in  their  proper  relations  that  pupils  will  get  ideas  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  have  somewhat  of  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  unity  and  inter-dependence  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants.  In  the  study  of  a  continent  the 
first  thing  to  claim  attention  is  its  structure,  its  high- 
lands and  lowlands,  its  great  sloping  plains  or  elevated 
plateaus,  its  outline,  including  great  projections  or  in- 
dentations of  coast.  Then  follows  a  study  of  its  water 
partings  and  drainage  basins  as  determined  by  this 
structure,  and  its  lakes  and  river  systems  as  located  by 
these  controlling  slopes.  The  geographical  and  rela- 
tive location  of  a  continent  together  with  its  structure 
determine  the  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  which  it  will 
receive  and  thus  furnish  the  key  to  climate.  Climate 
and  soil  determine  vegetation  and  this  in  turn  largely 
influences  animal  life.  Mining  regions  are  located 
largely  by  stmicture,  and  these  in  turn  determine  the 
occupation  of  the  people  in  such  regions,  and  so  the 
whole  is  one  continuous  chain,  each  link  having  its 
proper  place  in  the  natural  order  of  development  and 
hence  of  study.  The  distribution  of  people,  together 
with  the  characteristics  and  comparative  civilization  of 
each  race  follows  this  study  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  globe,  and  then  political  geography  is  taken  up. 
The  most  important  political  divisions  are  studied  with 
reference  to  comparative  size,  population,  government, 
religion  and  occupation  of  the  peoole.  Then  follows  a 
study  of  the  great  commercial  routes  and  centers  of  the 
world,  together  with  a  special  study  of  Michigan, 
United  States  and  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world.     The  idea  is  to  train  the  children  to  observe,  to 
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see  relations,  to  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  to 
memorize  the  thoughts  of  others,  to  study  geography  in 
an  intelligent  way  and  get  a  method  of  learning  rather 
than  simply  an  accumulation  of  memorized  facts  with- 
out the  iK)wer  to  learn  new  ones  continually  and  inde- 
pendently. This  course  of  study  is  very  broad  and 
comprehensive,  but  at  the  same  time  entirely  practical. 
To  do  this  work  successfully  requires  much  study  and 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.'  The  necessity 
for  intelligent,  energetic  teachers  is  clearly  seen.  We 
have  had  a  very  generous  supply  of  geographies,  geo- 
graphical readers,  globes,  moulding  tables,  etc. 

The  books  for  teachers'  tables  and  the  jihysical  wall 
maps  furnished  during  the  i)ast  year  have  been  a  groat 
aid  to  the  teachers  in  this  work. 

The  work  in  map  drawing  has  improved  greatly 
during  the  year.  This  ability  on  the  part  of  the  i)upils 
to  draw  correctly  and  rai)idly  the  iKjrtion  of  the  country 
studied  about  renders  their  work  much  more  int<illigent. 
This  work  in  map  drawhig  together  with  the  excellent 
illustrated  comi)(>sition  work  hi  connection  with  the 
descriptive  geograi)hy  not  only  develops  the  chikVs 
power  of  exi)ression  but  renders  his  work  study  of  geo- 
graphy more  thorough  and  productive  of  lasting  results. 

HISTORY. 

The  primary  object  in  teiK'hing  history  to  children 
is  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  and  make  them  read- 
ers of  history.  To  do  this  requires  time,  and  for  this 
reason  the  work  in  this  subject  is  begun  in  the  first 
grade  and  continued  through  the  entire  course. 
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Theoretically  it  might  seem  as  if  this  subject  were 

beyond  the  younger  children,  but]^the  fact  has  been 
proven  that  they  can  not  only  understand  it  but  they 
are  intensely  interested  in  it  when  properly  adapted 
and  prescribed.  During  the  first  three  years  this  work 
is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  story.  Some  prominent 
character,  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  instance,  is  selected, 
and  the  story  of  his  life,  more  particularly  his  boyhood, 
because  that  is  more  interesting  to  and  more  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  children,  is  told  by  the  teacher  to  the 
children. 

The  story  is^illustrated  by  moans  of  drawings  on 
the  blackboard  and  pictures.  The  pupils  and  teacher 
talk  over  each  fact  as  it  is  presented,  and  then  the  pu- 
pils reproduce  the  story  orally  in  their  own  language, 
and  in  the  third  grades  they  begin  the  written  repro 
duction  of  the  same.  Several  weeks  are  taken  for 
each  story,  ij  The'children  have  time  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  the  facts  given,  and  instead  of  losing  interest 
the  interest  increases  from  day  to  day. 

These  stories  furnish  material  for  many  reading 
lessons  from  the  blackboard;  also  the  best  kind  of  mater- 
ials for  language  lessons.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  tell 
the  whole  story.  He  is.  helped  to  clothe  it  in  good  lan- 
gu£^e.  He  is  led  to  narrate  the  facts  in  their  logical 
sequence,. and  the  whole  furnishes  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  connected  thinking  and  correct  talking. 
Great  care' has  been  used  in  the  selection  of  the  mater- 
ial  presented  to  find  that  which  the  children  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy.  The  stories  have  all  been  graphical  and 
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have  dealt  with  particular  facts  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  with  generalizations.  The  object  is 
through  each  story  to  give  the  child  a  picture  of  life 
during  a  certain  period  of  our  history  ;  what  the  people 
did,  how  they  lived  and  dressed,  how  they  traveled, 
.  their  manners  and  customs,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  begin  the  reading 
of  history  through  one  of  their  regular  readers. 
Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History,  and  this  work  is 
continued  during  one  term  of  each  year  in  the  work 
of  the  three  following  grades,  so  that  when  the  chil- 
dren reach  the  eighth  grade  they  will  have  had  four 
years'  experience  in  reading  history  as  a  part  of  their 
regulai'   reading  lessons. 

In  the  eighth  grade  history  is  taken  up  as  a  regular 
study,  the  important  events  being  treated  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  methodical  way.  The  history  in  this  grade 
furnishes  abundant  material  for  composition  writing 
and  the  work  as  outlined  and  carried  out  during  the 
l)ast  year  has  been  very  satisfgictory.  The  results  of 
the  introduction  of  this  study  of  history  into  all  the 
grades  begin  to  be  very  percej^tible  in  the  upper  grades 
in  the  increased  interest  in  the  subject  and  broader 
knowledge  of  its  truths. 

ARITHnETIC. 

The  work  in  this  subject,  as  a  whole,  is  very  satis- 
factory. The  introduction  of  percentage  into  the  third 
and  fourth  grades  and  its  continuation  through  the 
fifth  and  sixth  to  the   seventh  where  the  subject  is 
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treated  comprehensively  has  been  a  success,  the  pupils 
in  these  grades  become  familiar  with  the  language  of 
percentage  through  its  use  in  simple  problems  and  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  seventh  grade  where  this  sub- 
ject is  completed  a  broad  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
its  development  and  thorough  comi>rehension,  and  the 
results  secured  should  be  more  satisfactory.  Not  only 
does  the  introduction  of  this  work  into  the  lower  grades 
render  its  teaching  in  the  higher  grades  more  efficient 
but  many  children  who  never  reach  the  higher  grades 
thus  have  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  language  of  percentage,  which  is  so  largely  used  in 
all  business  transactions  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  work  in  frac'tions,  this  early  introduction  and  con- 
tinued teaching  leading  gradually  into  the  more  diffi- 
cult problems  of  the  different  subjects  in  arithmetic  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mind  growth  and 
hence  should  produ(*e  better  results. 

Mental  arithmetic  is  an  important  branch  of  this 
subject.  Much  of  the  work  that  children  do  with  their 
pencils  should  be  done  by  shortened  mental  processes. 
Mental  arithmetic  is  or  should  play  an  imjiortant  part 
in  every  arithmetic  lesson,  rather  than  to  be  s(»t  aside  as 
a  separate  subject  having,  a  distinct  time  for  its  recita 
tion. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  system  of  free  text  books  seems  to  grow  in 
popularity  with  both  teachers  and  citizens,  and  its  gen- 
eral effects  are  to  increase  the  efficienc^y  of  the  work. 
The  Schools  have  been  generously  suj^plied  witli  books 
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and  other  materials  and  teachers  and  principals  deserve 
commendation  for  the  excellent  care  which  has  been 
taken  of  all  such  school  property.  Another  effect  of 
this  system  has  been  to  keep  many  children  in  school 
during  the  past  year  who  were  unable  to  buy  such 
books  and  material  for  themselves  on  account  of  the 
general  financial  depression. 

Our  experience  with  paper  covered  books  leads  me 
bo  suggest  that  hereafter  all  books  purchased  be  bound 
in  cloth  or  other  durable  materials.  Inasmuch  as  good 
paper  coverings  can  be  purchased  at  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  apiece  I  would  suggest  that  such  covers  be  sup- 
plied at  the  beginning  of  each  year  for  all   books  used 

by  pupils,  thus  preserving  the  books  and  also  modify- 
ing the  objection  that  has  been  raised  against  different 

pupils  using  the  same  book. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROflOTIONS. 

The  subject  of  examinations  and  promotions  is  one 
of  great  importance  because  it  influences  so  largely 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  The 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  uniform  written  ex- 
amination given  at  stated  times  shall  be  made  the  basis 
for  promotion  is  one  which  has  attracted  widespread 
attention  among  educators,  and  the  feeling  has  grown 
that  such  examination  should  not  be  made  the  basis  for 
promotion,  in  fact  promotion  examinations  have  been 
abandoned  in  many  of  our  cities. 

Examinations  should  be  used  as  a  potent  means  of 
teaching,  and  not  as  an  end  in  the   decision  of  whether 
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or  not  a  child  shall  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher 
class.  Each  topic  or  subject  in  each  of  the  thought 
studies,  history,  geography,  science  and  literature 
when  about  to  be  completed  should  be  finished  by 
the  written  expression  of  what  the  child  knows  on  the 
subject  in  the  form  of  a  composition,  and  these  written 
productions,  while  forming  an  important  part  of  the 
language  work  are  also  tests  of  the  child's  knowledge 
The  daily  class  work  of  the  pupil,  together  with  all 
these  written  compositions,  furnish  the  teachers  abun- 
dant materials  for  judging  whether  or  not  a  child 
should  be  promoted.  Records  should  be  kept  by 
teachers  and  given  to  principals  of  the  work  of  each 
individual  child.  These  examinations  thus  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  legitimate  work  of  the  school  room, 
a  means  of  stimulating  attention,  intensifying  interest, 
fixing  thought  and  cultivating  the  power  of  expression. 

Observations  during  the  past  year  indicate  the  fact 
that  there  are  too  many  non-promoted  pupils  in  our  pri- 
mary  schools.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  where 
from  sickness,  mental  inability,  or  other  good  reissons, 
pupils  are  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  class,  but  ordi- 
narily if  a  pupil  has  been  regular  in  attendance,  he 
should  do  the  work  of  the  class  and  be  advanced  with 
the  class.  Where  many  non-promotions  occur  the  mat 
ter  needs  attention.  Either  the  teaching  is  inefficient 
the  course  too  difficult,  the  standard  of  promotion  un- 
reasonably high,  or  for  some  other  reason  which  needs 

investigation,  the  children's  best  interests  are  being 

sacrificed.     Pupils  often  lose  interest  and  ambition  and 
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become  stupid  from  being  kept  in  one  grade  too  long . 
The  average  school  life  of  the  great  mass  of  our  chil- 
dren is  far  too  short  at  best,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  that  their  time  be  spent  most  profitably, 
the  work  done  most  expeditiously,  and  each  individual 
child  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  capacity  will  allow 
him  to  go  forward  in  his  work. 

A  child's  power  to  do  the  work  of  a  grade  should 
determine  when  he  should  enter  that  grade.  Individ- 
ual promotions  should  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
term  when  any  ])articular  child  shows  the  power  to  do 
more  difficult  work  than  that  of  the  class  in  which  he  is 
found,  and  classes  as  a  whole  should  be  promoted  at 
any  time  during  the  term  or  year  when  they  may  be 
ready  to  take  the  step  in  advance.  A  class  should 
never  be  kept  **marking  time"  until  the  end  of  a  term 
comes,  or  the  time  arrives  at  which  it  is  customary  to 
make  promotions. 

SCHOOL  nANAQEMENT. 

Good  conduct  and  r-ight  living  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion. Strength  and  beauty  of  character  are  the  most 
desirable  results  which  our  schools  can  i^roduce.  All 
true  education  centers  in  the  individual  and  develops 
that  personal  force  and  power  which  best  fits  him  for 
successful  living  and  individual  usefulness  in  life  Tlie 
best  order  in  a  school  room  is  that  which  springs  from 
self-c(mtrol  and  self-direction  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
rather  than  from  external  sources,  such  as  fear  of  i>un 
ishment  or  hoj^e  of  reward 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  general  or- 
der in  our  schools  is  excellent,  the  pupils  are  obedient 
and  respectful,  and  -their  uniform  good  behavior  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  interest  in  the  work.  Pupils  can  be 
too  busy  for  mischief.  Disorder  is  often  nothing 
more  than  misdirected  energy,  and  the  utilizing  of  this 
force  in  the  doing  of  legitimate  work  destroys  the  con- 
ditions for  disorder.  As  skill  on  the  part  of  our  teach- 
ers increases,  the  difflculties  in  school  management  de- 
crease, a  better  understanding  of  child  nature,  and  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  children  enables  a 
teacher  to  govern  pupils  through  their  interest  in  and 
love  for  their  work. 

The  general  attitude  of  our  teachers  toward  the 
work,  their  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  ihe  pupils, 
and  their  harmonious  and  helpful  relatir.is  to  each 
other  and  to  their  princi])als  and  superintendents  has 
engendered  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
unity  of  purpose  which  is  productive  of  good  order  and 
good  work. 

EVENINQ  SCHOOLS. 

In  my  report  last  year,  I  suggested  that  each  pupil 
be  assessed  a  certain  enrollment  fee,  which  should  be 
held  as  a  prepaid  line  for  any  misdemeanor  under  the 
rules,  and  also  as  a  guaranty  to  regular  attendance, 
said  amount  to  be  refunded  if  not  forfeited.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Night  School  sessions  this  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  and  introduced  into  the 
schools.     Its  effect  was  to  shut  out  from  these  schools 
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the  large  class  of  pupils  who  usually  enroll  out  of  cur- 
iosity rather  than  because  of  a  desire  to  attend  regu- 
larly and  secure  the  benefits  of  the  school.  Those  who 
did  enroll  were  more  regular  in  their  attendance  and 
exemplary  in  their  conduct,  and  the  work  done  in  these 
schools  was  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore. 


1893-4. 


School. 

Enrollment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Pitcher 

200 
374 
183 
159 

73 
256 
129 
171 

52 

32 
101 
151 

91 

38 
97 
38 
70 

232 

Trowbridge 

Norvell 

475 
334 

Duffleld 

250 

Jefferson 

111 

Everett 

358 

Webster 

167 

Wilkins 

241 

Newsboys 

52 

1,597 

1 
1 

1         618 

1 
1 

2,215 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Annual  Institute  for  the  teachers  of  Detroit 
and  Wayne  County  was  held  in  the  Church  of  Our 
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Father,   April  4,  f)  and  6,  '94.     The  following  ]>rogram 
was  carried  out  in  a  very  prompt  and  spirited  manner: 

Wednesday,  Apuil  4,  A.  M. 

Devotional  Exercises,  Rev.  H.  P.  De  Forest 

Doctrine  of  Concentration,  Col.  Parker 

Music,  Miss  Louise  E.  Hughes 

Educational  Value  ot  History,  Dr.  Hinsdale 

Recess. 

Science — The  Formal  Stei)s  in  Study,      Prof.  Jackman 


Wednesday,  P.  M. 


The  Or«:anization  of  Historical  Facts, 


Dr.  Hinsdale 


Music, 

The  Study  of  Organisms, 

Recess. 

Doctrine  of  Concentration— Continued, 


Miss  Carrie  Williams 
Prof.  Jackman 


Col.  Parker 


TjintSDAY,  A.  M. 


Devotional  Exercisers. 

A  Studv  of  Foods, 

Music, 

Subject  ContinufMl. 

Zero  or  Infinity, 


Rev.  St(»phen  W.  Frisbie 

Prof.  Jackman 

Miss  Hannah  CundifT 

Col.  Parker 

Recoss. 

Supt.  Pattengill 


History,  Time,  Pliu-(»  and  Causation, 


Dr.  Hinsdale 


3« 
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Thuksday,  p.  M. 


Doctrine  of  Concentration — Continued,  Col.  Parker 

Music,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Martin 

A  Study  of  Inorganic  Materials,  Prof.  Jackman 

Recess, 
Historical  Geography,  Dr.  Hinsdale 


Friday.  A.  M. 


Devotional  Exercises  Rev.  Reed  Stuart 

Management  in  the  School,  Supt.  Draper 

Music  Ladies'  Quartet 

Doctrine  of  Concentration — Continued,  Col,  Parker 

Recess. 
Plant  Life,  Prof.  Jackman 


Friday,   P.  M. 

Animal  Life,  Prof.  Jackman 

Music,  Mr.  E.  A.  Petrequin 

Instruction  in  the  School.  Supt.  Draper 

RiK^ess. 

Doctrine  of  Concentration — Final  Lecture.     Col.  Parker 


EVENING  PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday  Evening 

Artist  or  Artisan,  Which?  Francis  W.  Parker 

Friday  Evening 

Science  and  the  Elem(»ntarv  School, 

Su])t.  Andrew  S.  Draper 
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Col.    Francis  W.  Park(*r  is  Principal  of  the  Cook 

County     Normal  School,  Chicagro.       He  is  one  of  the 

most  popular  institute  workers  in  the  country  and  so 

inspired  and  enthused  our  teachers  that  the  results  of 

his  work  amon<irus  were  very  perceptible  in  the  renew^ed 

earnestness    of    ])ur]>ose     with    which    our    teachers 

returned  to  their  work  after  having  heard   hini.     Col. 

Parker  said  of  Detroit :    *'The  atmosphere  seemed  filled 

with  a  desire  to  understand  better  things  and  do  better 

work."     His    subject   for   the   entire   session   was   the 

'^Doctrine  of  Concentration.       His    lectures  presented 

some  of  the  most  vital  princi])lesof  education  in  a  most 

forcible  and  im])ressive  way. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor  University,  pre- 
sented the  subject  of  **How  to  Teach  History,  in  a  mas- 
terly way  giving,  the  teachers  many  valuable  helps  in 
the  presentation  of  this  subject. 

Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  Cleveland,  gave  many  valu- 
able and  practical  hints  on  sch(x>l  management  and 
methods  of  instruction. 

Prof.  W.  S.  .lackinan,  of  Chicago,  gave  valuable 
talks  on  the  t(*a(!hing  of  «»loiiientary  science  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  This  is  a  subject  which  our  t(»achers  have 
been  studying  during  the  y(»ar.  and  consequently  they 
were  much  int(T(\st<»il  in  his  work. 

The  Institute*  as  a  whoh*  was  a  great  success. 
Principal  W.  C.  Martindale.  of  th(»  Williams  School, 
made  a  very  dignified  and  highly  ettici(mt  conductor. 
The    teachers    wen*   prompt    in   their   attendance    and 
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strictly  attentive*  to  the  work,  and  the  whole  session 
was  very  fruitful  of  «?ood  results  to  the  schools  of  our 
city. 

In  concludinof  this,  my  ei<^hth  year's  work  as  Sui)ei'^ 
intendont  of  your  schools,  allow  me  to  express  my 
appreciati(m  of  the  loyal  support  and  assistance  of  tlie 
principals  and  teachers, and  of  their  ready  willingness  to 
adopt  and  carry  into  effect  all  sug^restions  and  direc- 
tions given  by  me.  Also  to  express  to  the  Board  of 
Education  my  appreciation  of  their  liberality  in  supply- 
ing the  schools  with  the  best  of  modem  books,  appar- 
atus and  ai)i)liances,  thus  making  it  possible  to  bring 
about  the  present  healthy  and  i)rosperous  condition  of 

the  schools. 

W.  E.  ROBINSON. 

Suprrinfnulrnt  nf  SchtHtfs. 
Detroit,  June  80.  1H94 
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Qeneral  School  Statistics  for  tlie  School   Year  Ending  Juil6 

a^f  1894 

1.  Population  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  260.000. 

2.  Valuation  of  the  Property  of  the  city,  $199,679,210. 

3.  Amount  of  levy  for  all  municipal  purposes,  S3,015,817  72. 

4 .    Amount  of  levy  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  $482,000. 
.*).     Amount  received  for  sale  of  bonds,  school  sites  and  huildingB.  $462,400. 

6.  Amount  appropriated  for  all  school  purposes,  $632,000. 

7.  Per  cent,  of  school  taxes  upon  entire  municipal  levy,  20.95. 

8.  Amount  of  money  received  for  primary  school  fund.  $116,674 .01. 

9.  Whole  cost  of  superintendence  and  instruction,  including  evening  schools. 

$129,526.68. 

10.  Whole  cost  of  incidentals,  including  all  current  sehool  expenses,   except 

those  named  in  9  above,  $166,001.78. 

11.  Amount  paid  for  sites  and  school  buildings,  $113,320.87. 

12.  Average  weelts  of  membership  of  each  pupil  enrolled.  31.2. 

13.  Average  weeks  of  attendance  of  each  pupil  enrolled,  29.3. 

14.  Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  including  principals,  first  assistants,  and 

specials,  $666.20. 
14.    Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  excluding  principals,  first  assistants  and 
specials,  $596  27. 

16.  Total  cost  of  tuition  in  evening  schools.  $9,116  75. 

17.  Total  cost  of  tuition  in  ungraded  schools,  $1,775. 

18.  Per  cent  of  promotions  on  average  membership.  .78. 
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Qeoeral  School  Statistics  for  the  Three   Departments  for  the 

School  Year  Ending  June  aa,  1894. 


1.  Number  of  different  names  enrolled  — 

2.  iverage  membership  for  the  year 

3.  Average  dally  attendanoe  for  the  year... 

4.  Per  eent.  of  attendance  on  membership. 


•  •     •  I 


5.    Number  of  pupils  in  membership  at  close  of 
year 


6.  Number  of  male  teaehers.  iucludins  Supt . . . 

7.  Number  of  female  teachers 


S    Average  number  of  teachers,  excluding  su- 
perintendent and  special  teachers 

9.    Average  number  of  teachers,  including  spe' 
ciais 


10.    Ave; 


number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  ex 
efuding  specials,  based  on  average  mem- 
sblp 


11.  Cost  per  capita  for  instruction  and  superln 

tendenee,  exclusive  of  ungraded  school.. 

12.  C«Bt  per  capita  for  incidentals,  based  on  av- 

erage membership 


13.  Cost  per  capita,    including  all   current  ex 

Senses,  except  money  invested  in  school 
ulldings 

14.  Cost  per  capita  in  ungraded  department 


15.    Number  of  days  the  schools  were  actually  in 
session 
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Number  of  Rooms,    Seatlag   Capadtjr,  Average 
Attendance,  Btc. 


Unritlaw..- 
UuIIufuiital 
Bellovue.. 

Carry 

Blttiop 

Campbell. 

CbBoey 

Clw. 

ClIalDn.... 
ColumblBii. 

Cratl 

Kreolitln 
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HiEli  .  - 
lIoucliEuii. 


I  mid  Flue.... 
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IT  Fort 
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Klvurd 
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I>ykecor.  Maple 

VInewootI  and  Ash 
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.  near  Ilnstlnea -    - 

ilatper  and  John  R 

Ferry  and  Joa.  Campuu 

MeDoUKBll 

Seventh  near  LociiHt 
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SCHOOLS. 


LOCATION. 


Uubbard . 

IrvliiK 

Jacksou 

Jefferson...    . 

Johnstou 

Lincoln 

Llvernois 

McKinstry 

Miami 

Newberry.  ... 


Twenty-Fifth  and  Labrosse. . 

Willis  near  Woodward 

Fort  near  Cliene 

Selden  and  Crawford  

Waterloo  near  Dubois.. 

Brady  and  An toine 

Livernois  near  Micliigan 

McKinstry  and  McMillan  ... 

Miami  near  (iratiot 

Twenty-Nintli  near  Vi-SKar.. 


Nichols 'Elm  near  Seven tli 
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John Owen 
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Pitcher 
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Tappan 

Tilden  

Tllden  Annex... 

TrowbridKe 

Van  Dyke  

Washington  .... 
Webster  .. 

Wilkins 

Williams 

Wlnterhalter ... 

Totals 


Miami  near  (iratiot    

.Arudt  near  (/ampau 

Holhrook  east  of  Woodward... 
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Sullivan  near  Butternut 

Tillman  near  Myrtle 

Adelaide  near  Antoine 

Van  Dyke  north  Jefferson 

Russell  near  I'^llot 
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Forest  near  Antoine..  

Field  and  Ajjnes 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  FOR  THE   LAST  FIFTY-THREE  YEARS. 


YEAR 


1841 

1842 

1844 

1816 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1862 

1853 

1854 

1865  

1856 

1*37 

loOo 

18541 

\m) 

1861 

1862 

IKtiii 

18W 

1865 

\m\ 

1897 


Ceusus. 

2.(193 

2,239 

2.578 

3,146 

3.426 

3.882 

6,846 

6.646 

6.306 

6,96:'> 

7,263 

7,883 

8,621) 

9,983 

9,912 
10.502 


YEAR 


1868 
I8ti9 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1HK7 
1HH« 
1SS9 
1S9<> 


CenBQB. 


22,810 
27.039 
26.641 
28.779 
30,230 
31.93t) 
33,772 
MJ^^ 
35.172 
35,738 
35.962 
37684 
38.467 
37.926 
40.201 
4:5,340 

46.641 
63.049 
56,488 
66,963 
65.132 
6:^009 
72.(>73 
80,6()0 
79.922 
73,167 
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SCHEDULE   OP  ANNUAL   SALARIES   OF  TEACHERS. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principals,  grade  principals  and  teachora  at  the  head  of  special 

departments  as  agreed  upon. 

Other  assistants  in  the  High  School — 

For  first  year  of  service $700  00 

For  second  year  of  service 750  00 

For  third  year  of  service 800  00 

Regular  rates  for  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers — 

For  first  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools $350  00 

For  second  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. .  400  00 

For  third  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 450  00 

For  fourth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. .  500  00 

For  fifth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 550  00 

For  sixth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 600  00 

For  seventh  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools .  (i50  00 

For  eighth  year  of  service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools . .  700  00 
For  ninth  year  of  service  in  the   Detroit  Public  Schools 

and  after 725  00 

First  assistants  in  buildings  of  twelve  or  more  rooms  per  year,  800  00 
Teachers  of  half  day  schools  having  more  than  seventy- 
four  pupils  in  attendance,  in  addition  to  regular 

rates,  per  school  month 5  00 

PRINCIPALS. 

Principals  of  schools  of  less  than  six  rooms,  $800  per  year  ; 
of  six  rooms,  $850  ;  of  eight  rooms,  $900  :  from  nine  to  eleven  rooms, 
$1,100;  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rooms,  $1,300;  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  rooms,  $1,<KK) ;  of  eighteen  or  more  rooms,  $2,000. 

In  case  one  or  more  rooms  shall  bo  unoccupied  in  any  build- 
ing of  six  or  more  rooms,  $2.50  shall  be  deducted  from  the  monthly 
salary  of  the  principal  for  each  unoccupied  room. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  salaries 
paid  per  school  month,  and  the  number  of  teachers  to 
whom  certain  salaries  are  paid,  a<;cording  to  the  pay- 
roll of  June,  1894: 

25  teachers  at  $  12  00 

4  teachers  at 30  00 

32  teachers  at 35  00 

43  teachers  at 40  00 

40  teachers  at 45  00 

47  teachers  at 50  00 

44  teachers  at 55  00 

45  teachers  at (io  00 

1  teacher  at 02  50 

33  teachers  at (55  00 

3  teachers  at 07  50 

42  teachers  at 70  00 

140  teachers  at 72  50 

1  teacher  at 75  00 

51  teachers  at. 80  00 

10  teachers  at 85  00 

17  teachers  at 90  00 

12  teachers  at 100  (X) 

1  teacher  at 1I()  00 

4  tcacheif  at 1 20  00 

1  teacher  at 122  50 

14  teachers  at 130  (K) 

3  teachers  at 140  (R) 

4  teachers  at UM)  00 

1  teacher  at 180  (M) 

7  teachoKH  at 2(K)  00 

1  Ujacher  at 2.">0  (K) 

1  teacher  at 275  00 
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REPORT    OF   THE    SUPERVISOR   QF 

PRIMARY  GRADES. 


To  Superintendent  W,  E,  Robinson, 

The  following  report  of  the  Primary  Department 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  is  respectfully  submitted. 

■ 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  ^ble  to  report  f  ftvorftbly 
on  the  work  accomplished  during  the  p^t  year.  The 
teachers  have  done  earnest,  faithful  and  efflciei^t  work 
and  through  their  intelligent  efforts  substantial  and 
very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obt^iined.  The 
pupils  have  been  contented  and  happy  in  their  duties 
because  of  their  deep  interest  in  the  subject  ms^tter  pre- 
sented and  their  growth  has  ben  natural  and  spontan- 
eous rather  than  forced. 

The  Grade  Meetings  have  been  particularly  fruitful 
of  good  results-  Tliree  subjects.  Psychology,  Nature 
Study  ^d  Physiology,  have  b^en  the  branches  studied 
by  the  tefK5hers  in  the  meetings.    The  work  in  Psychol- 
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ogy  has  been  of  a  very  practical  nature.  The  aim  has 
been  to  present  some  of  the  more  important  phases  of 
mind  growth  in  such  a  way  that  the  teachers  could 
understand  their  significance  and  make  practical  appli- 
cations of  them  in  their  daily  work  with  the  children. 
This  study  of  child  nature  and  the  laws  governing  men- 
tal development  is  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  cannot 
fail  to  render  their  instruction  more  intelligent.  The 
study  of  Physiology  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kim- 
bertin  has  been  very  thorough  and  comprehensive^  full 
of  interest  and  help  to  the  teabhers  and  productive  of 
good  results  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  the 
schools.  The  first  and  second  grade  teachers  have 
given  special  attention  to  work  in  elementary  science, 
or  nature  study,  in  connection  with  the  lessons  given 
in  the  grade  meetings.  They  have  done  much  in  the 
way  of  outside  observation  and  study,  thus  preparing 
themselves  to  better  present  the  subject  to  the  children 
in  their  respective  schools. 

The  work  done  by  the  supervisors  of  special  branch- 
es at  the  grade  meetin<^s  has  been  uniformly  good. 
Through  this  opportunity  to  guide  and  direct  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  increased .  elficiency  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  ah-eady  excellent  work  done 
hi  the  schools  in  music,  penmanship,  drawmg  and  phy- 
sical culture. 

The  Language  work  as  outlined  last  year  has  been 
continued  in  the  schools  during  the  present  year.  His- 
tory, literature  and  science  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  work  in  oral  and  written  expression,  the  first  value 
in  this  work  has  been  in  the  interest  developed  in  these 
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subjects,  thought,  has  been  evolved  in  the  child's  mind 
andthis|is  theitirst  essential  to  good  work  in  training 
expression.  Grood  expression  is  closely  related  to  good 
thinking,  no  one  can  talk  or  write  well  who  does  not 
think  well.  The  power  to  speak  and  write  good 
English  fluently  and  rapidly  comes  only  through  much 
practice  and  the  continued  work  in  expressing  thought 
both  orally  and  in  written  form  is  developing  this 
IK)wer  in  our  pupils.  They  are  gaining  the  ability  to 
speak  and  write  rapidly  and  correctly.  The  progress 
along  this  line  has  been  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  past  year's  work. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  express  to  the  teachers 
and  principals  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  work  and  to  the  Superintendent  my 
gratitude  for  his  wise  counsel  and  hearty  support. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MATHILDE  E  COFFIN., 
June  15,  X894, 


SUrtRVISOR'S  RErORT,  DRflWING 


REPORT  OF    THE    SUPERVISOR    OF 

DRAWING. 


To  W.  E.  Robinson,  Superintendent  City  Scliools:    - . 

I  feel  that  a  successful  year  has  just  closed,  many 
things  having  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  our 
pupils  in  this  department. 

The  furnishing  of  individual  models  to  fifty  of  our 
schools  has  been  a  very  great  aid,  providing,  as  they 
do,  the  type  to  which  all  natural  and  manufactured 
objects  may  be  referred,  and  furnishing,  also,  a  means 
for  original  investigation  and  thought.  I  would  most 
earnestly  ask  that  all  buildings  be  supplied  with  these 
models  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

It  is  further  necessary  that  some  material  for  color 
work  be  furnished  to  successfully  carry  out  the  work 
planned  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

Since  color  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  appre- 
hension of  things,  i^rogressivo  schools  arc  making  ex- 
tended provisions  for  this  all  important  division  of  the 
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work  in  form  study.  It  is  impossible  to  give  proper 
color  instruction  without  some  acknowledged  standard 
in  the  schoolroom;  and  this  instruction  to  be  of  value 
should  be  based  upon  true  psychological  principles, 
color  perception  always  preceding  color  expression. 

I  submit  that  no  part  of  education  should  be  trifled 
with;  that  nothing  should  find  lodgment  in  a  Course  of 
Study  or  be  undertaken  in  the  education  of  the  child 
which  does  not  bring  mental  grasp,  range  of  thought 
or  accuracy  That  we  are  working  along  true  educa- 
tional lines,  I  think  you  will  admit  in  looking  over  the 
work  of  the  different  grades;  and  that  the  broad  scope 
of  the  work  in  drawing  done  in  the  schools,  supplies  a 
varied  mental  stimulus  which  manifests  itself  in  increas- 
ing power  of  thought  and  expression  in  all  bi'anches. 

I  would  especially  commend  to  your  consideration 
the  excellent  work  done  in  the  Normal  Training  School, 
and  also  the  continued  earnest  effort  of  the  grade 
teachers,  without  whose  harmonious  endeavor  success 
would  be  impossible. 

Before  closing  this  report  allow  me  to  thank  you 
most  cordially  for  your  unvarying  and  helpful  assis- 
tance at  all  times. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MYRA  JONES. 
Detroit,  July  1,  1894. 


SUrERVISOR'S  REPORT,  MUSIC. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF    MUSIC 


W,  E.  Robhison,  Superintendent  Public  Softools: 

^  My  Deak  SiK — I  hereby  report  in  reference  to  the 
department  under  my  charge. 

Since  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  music  there  has 
been  an  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  proportion 
as  the  regular  teachers  become  able*  in  daily  practice  to 
carry  out  my  instructions.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the 
teachers,  including  principals,  that  so  many  have  taken 
special  instruction  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  work 
more  successfully. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  present  year  there  has 
been  considerable  effort  made  in  the  way  of  written 
examinations  as  well  as  oral  which  has  been  very  ben. 
ficial.  As  in  all  the  other  branches  when  a  certain 
amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  study,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  test  as  to  the  exactness  in  progress  should,  be 
made.  This  wilJ  be  an  incentive  to  the  teacher  to  be 
exact  in  this  branch  as  in  all  others , 
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Since  Dr.  L.  W.  Mason's  return  from  Europe 
whore  he  spent  three  years  observing  the  best  methods , 
he  has  spent  some  time  with  me  in  the  schools  and  has 
shown  me  the  imj^rovfmients  he  has  prepared  for  the 
primary  grades,  and  which  can  be  put  into  practice  at 
once.  These  have  been  presented  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ing teachers  in  the  country  and  have  met  with  universal 
commendation.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  greatly 
strengthened   by   Dr.  Mason's  visit  with  us. 

Thanking  you  very  heartily  for  your  kind  support 
and  assistance  and  the  teachers  for  their  hearty  co-oi>- 
ation  in  my  work, 

I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

EMMA  A.  THOMAS. 
Director  of  Music. 
Detroit,  June  21,  1894. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERVISOR    OF 

WRITING. 


Superintendent  W.    E.   Robinson, 

In  submitting  my  report  please  allow  me  to  call 

attention  to  some  facts.     When  I  began  work  in  the 

Detroit  schools  I  introduced  abbreviated  writing.     At 

first  many  of  the  teachers  said  it  did  not  look  well,  that 

words  having  the  initial  and  final  strokes  cut  off  were 

not  finished.     But  enough  of  our  teachers  were  soon 

enlisted  to  make  an  experiment.      I  felt  confident  of 

success  and  persevered.      One  after    another  of  the 

teachers  saw  the  utility  of  the  method  and  fell  into  line, 

until  at  the  present  time  the  teacher  in  Detroit  who 

does  not  bejieve  in  abbreviated  writing  is  an  exception. 

This  is  not  all,  the  spirit  has  gone  abroad  and  msmy 

teachers  in  surrounding  towns  and  country  have  adopted 
it.     It  is  known  as  the  Detroit  method, 

To  facilitate  matters  in  this  direction  I  prepared  a 
H>py  of  the  alphabets  of  both  capitals  and  small  letters, 
had  them  cut  in  wood  and  printed  on  manilla  paper  in 
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proper  form  to  be  pasted  on  the  wall  above  the  black 
board,  so  as  always  to  be  before  the  children.  These 
were  purchased  during  the  present  year  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  placed  in  every  room.  This  is  not 
only  a  great  help  to  the  children,  but  a  saving  of  the 
time  required  to  writ<^  these  copies  upon  the  boards 
each  term. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  great  plainness  in  all 
written  work  which  means  a  saving  of  the  teach- 
er's time,  and  sunplicity  of  form,  admitting  of 
greater  speed,  which  means  a  saving  of  the  pupil's 
time 

During  the  month  of  May  I  made  many  tests  of 
speed  in  all  grades.  The  results  were  truly  surprising. 
In  fact,  we  had  attained  a  rate  of  speed  greater  than  I 
had  ever  hoped  for,  greater  than  I  had  ever  seen  on 
record  from  any  school. 

Children  in  the  si^cond  grade  wrote  from  24  to  32 
words  per  minute.  In  the  third  grade  when  ink  is  first 
used  from  20  to  4n  words  jx^r  minute  and  in  upper 
grad(>s  from  80  to  4')  words  ])or  minute.  This  means  good, 
legible,  clear  writing.  It  was  astonishing.  I  had  for 
some  years  th(»  teaching  of  pui)ils  from  a  telegraph  col- 
lege where  legibility  and  speed  were  the  essentials  and 
where  th(j  pu[)ils  w(»re  adults,  but  I  never  succeeded  in 
s(»(-uring  such  results  as  I  found  among  these  children. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  nienticm  is  the  fact  that  the 
children  who  were  in  th(i  first  grade  when  I  came  here 
are  now  either  in  the  eighth  grade  or.  have  graduated 
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from  it,  so  that  we  may  now  see  the  results  of  the  work 
after  it  has  been  followed  through  the  whole  course. 

Some  teachers  advocate  Jroi)2:)ing' the  writing  lesson 
after  the  fourth  gnide  giving  more  attention  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous writing.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  the 
time  required  to  fix  a  habit  of  good  writing  is  too  short. 

It  is  a  fact  which  w^e  have  demonstrated  quite 
thoroughly  that  the  time  given  to  the  writing  lesson,  if 
the  lesson  is  given  in  the  right  way,  enables  the  pupil 
to  do  his  miscellaneous  writing  in  so  much  shorter  time 
that  the  time  spent  in  taking  the  writing  lesson  will  be 
fully  made  up  during  the  day.  Hence,  w^e  think  an 
average  of  twenty  minutes  every  day  through  the  eight 
grades  advisable. 

The  matter  of  slant  has  been  much  agitated  of  late. 
We  saybrietiy  :  Put  the  child  into  the  proper  position, 
simplify  the  fornj  as  much  as  possible  and  make  him 
write  as  rapidly  at  all  times  as  is  consistent  with  good 
form,  and  slant  will  regulate  itself. 

During  the  ])ast  seven  years  177  rooms  have  been 
added  to  the  schools  so  that  it  requires  more  time  to 
make  the  rounds,  i)rovided  as  much  time  be  given  to 
each  room  as  formerly.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  are  eac^h  year  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  so  much  time  to 
each  room.  I  have  therefore  gradually  shortened  the 
time  so  that  the  visits  shall  come  as  often  as  once  a 
month. 
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During  the  year  just  closed  I  have  visited  regularly 
498  rooms  every  twenty  school  days. 

The  former  practice  of  examining  and  marking  the 
writing  of  each  individual  pupil  was  a  very  laborious 
one  and  on  the  whole  was  not  satisfactory. 

This  year  I  have  pursued  the  plan  of  marking  each 
room.  All  pupils  were  required  to  write  specimens  as 
formerly  and  these  together  with  samples  of  some  mis- 
cellaneous work  were  placed  in  my  hands.  Prom  these 
I  judged  the  standing  of  the  room  and  placed  a  mark 
either  upon  the  papers  or  upon  the  blackboard,  indicat- 
ing the  standing  of  the  room.  This  plan  has  seemed  >to 
give  universal  satisfaction  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
I  think  it  a  much  better  plan  than  the  other. 

With  the  use  of  the  broad-pointed  No,  33  pens 
pupils  are  enabled  to  do  their  miscellaneous  work  with 
greater  ease  and  more  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  to 
the  teachers  generally  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
writing  in  our  schools  today  is  done  with  pen  and  ink. 

Thanking  you  for  your  wise  counsel  and  faithful 
sup])ort  at  all  times, 

I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  P.  LYON. 


Supervisor's  Beport,  Pimslcal  cmiDre. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  DE 
PARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


To  Snperhiff^hOent  W,  E,  Bobinmn: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture,  including  Physiology,  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  for  the  year  ending  June  22,  1894. 

No  previous  year  has  shown  such  satisfactory 
progress  in  this  work  as  the  one  just  closed. 

The  pupils  have  manifested  an  interest  in  all  the 
exercises  and  shown  an  a2)2>reciation  of  the  benefits 
they  have  derived  from  the  daily  drills.  Their  enthu- 
siasm over  the  study  of  Physiology  in  connection  with 
the  physical  training  has  been  unbounded.  We  hope 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  will 
enable  them  to  exem2)lify  in  their  lives  that  oft-rei)eated 
maxim  :  **A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

Ten  minutes  or  more  for  physical  exercises  has 
constituted  a  part  of  the  regular  daily  program  in  each 
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^rade  below  th(»  Hi<?h    School.      The   Supervisor   has 

visited  every  school  at  re«^ular  intervals  ^ivin^^  a  les- 
son in  each  room,  and  correctin*2:  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

At  the  Grade  Meetings,  held  (n'ery  Friday  aft€»r- 
noon  during  the  year,  sp(»cial  instru(*ti<m  in  physiology 
was  given,  and  all  now^  exercises  analyzed  before  they 
were  presented  to  the  pu])ils. 

Some  very  (excellent  work  in  physiology  has  been 
done  by  the  children.  (\s])e(nally  the*  third  and  fourth 
grades.  Topics  from  the  subj(M*ts  of  physiology  were 
used  in  the  language  work  and  were  illustrated  by 
drawings. 

The  teachers  generally  hav(»  found  the  physiolog- 
ir»al  charts  indispcmsable.  It  has  been  noted  that  sev- 
eral of  the  teachers  used  the  living  tissue.  In  the  sev- 
enth andiMghtli  graders  the  ])upils  went  a  stej)  farther 
and  wrote  compositions  n])on  the  h'story  of  phy.sical 
culture.  Some  ol"  th(M()i)ics  sehM!l(Hl  w(n*e  as  follows, 
nam(»ly  :  **Th(*  Olympic  (iamcs."  "The  Education  of  the 
Spartan  Youth."  "Tlu^  AtlKMiian  Youth,"  etc. 

All  th<*  work  in  this  depurtincmt  has  been  judged 
by  the  same  standard  us(m1  in  otluu*  branches  of  sch<X)l 
work.  Ci'cdit  was  given  i'or  work  well  done  and  a 
rcH'ord  of  the  same  Ivi^pt  throughout  th(»  year. 

Too  often  th(»  work  in  i)hysical  training  means 
ccmsid(U'ati(m  only  for  thc^  well  and  strong.  This 
should  not  be  s...  The  W(^ak  (m(\s  should  derive 
benetit  froui  the  drill,  that  is  the  work   should  be  mod- 
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ified  from  time  to  tinio  to  suit  the  weakest  in  the  rlass. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  having  defective  vis- 
ion are  now  either  wearing  glasses  or  being  treated. 
Parents  have  kindly  attended  to  this  matter  when  re- 
quested by  the  teachers. 

The  following  statistics  represent  a  careful  record 
of  all  apparent  physical  defects  noted  during  the  past 
school  year. 

Number  of  pux)ils  having  defective   vision   due 

to  weakness,  myopia,  presbyopia,  etc ....  464 

Number  of  pupils  cross-eyed 100 

Number  of  pujnls   having  cataract  or  growth 

on  the  eye 15 

Total  number  that  need  attention 639 

Number  of  pupils  now  wearing  glasses 475 

Number  of   pupils  who   have  the  use  of  only 

one  eye 16 

Total  number  with  impaired  vision 1, 180 

Number  of  ])upils   deaf,  due  in   most   cases   to 

scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria 05 

Number  of  pupils  having  defective  speech ....  208 

Number  of  pupils   having  curvature  of   the 

spine  or  deformity  of  body 42 

Number  of  pupils  having  crippled   hands,  feet 

or  legs 100 

Number    of  pupils  having   impaired    nervous 

system,  St.  V^itus  dance  or  paralysis. . . .  296 
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Number  of  pupils  having  other  ailments  as 
rheumatism,  consumption,  heart  disease, 
etc.,  most  of  whom  are  excused  from 
exercises 4H 

Number  of  children  weak-minded 1:37 

Total  number  of  children  with  physical  defects .        2,OH2 

Number  of  children  enrolled 31,035 

Number  of  children  in   normal  condition  and 

able  to  take  the  exercises 28,953 

Physical  Training  viewed  from  an  educational 
standpoint  is  now  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  public 
schools. 

It  was  the  Supervisor's  privilege  to  attend  the 
Congress  of  Physical  Education  hist  July  in  the  City  of 
Chicago.  A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  meeting 
was  the  papers  and  addn^sses  by  men  and  women  who 
are  connected  with  various  sciiools  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  other  countries,  as  8\V(h1(mi,  DiMimark,  Germany, 
Prance,  Italy  and  England. 

The  united  expression  from  all  these  teachers  wiis 
the  necessity  of  consid(?ring  lliis  study  fn-ivutijicttHij. 
One  of  our  American  teachers.  Dr.  Wood,  most  aptly 
expressed  the  s(mliinents  of  that  grand  Ccmgrc^ss  in  the 
following  manner:  "If  our  sci(Mute  is  to  be  worthy 
of     the   best  efforts   of   men   and  women,  and   of  the 
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educational  world,  physical  education  must  have  an  aim 
as  broad  as  education  itself,  and  as  noble  and  inspiring 
as  human  life.  The  great  thought  in  physical  education 
is  not  the  education  of  the  physical  nature,  but  the  re- 
lation of  physical  education  to  complete  education, 
and  the  effort  to  make  the  physical  contribute  its  full 
share  to  the  life  of  the  individual  in  environment, 
training  and  culture." 

In  this  remark  he  simply  reiterates  what  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  says  on  this  same  subject,  namely:  **It  is 
seen  that  the  most  perfect  physical  development  in- 
volves the  choicest  knowledge,  the  best  morals  and 
religion." 

Where  then  could  we  better  begin  this  course  of 
scientific  instruction  than  in  our  public  schools.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  educators  of  to-day  that  physical  train- 
ing is  highly  essential  in  securing  health,  increasing 
knowledge  and  strengthening  the  moral  character  of 
the  child. 

It  was  my  desire  and  purpose  to  present  a  fuller 
report  of  the  work  hi  this  department,  but  much  time 
was  spent  in  preparing  the  detailed  course  of  study, 
making  necessary  the  brevity  of  this  report, 

I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  highest  appreciation 
of  your  kindness  and  helpful  advice  at  all  times. 
Your  hearty  co  operation  has  beep  ?m  encouragemejit 
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and  an  inspiration  to  seek  only  the   best  and   hif^hest 
principles  in  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NETTIE   D.  KIMBERLIN. 
June  26,  1894. 
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REPORT  OF  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 


To  Supeiuntendent  W.  E.    liobinsov: 

The  following  report  of  the  Detroit  Truant  School 
for  the  year  ending  June.  1894,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted: 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  many  re 
spects  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  While 
the  number  reported  for  truancy  from  the  other  schools 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  yet  our  enroll- 
ment has  diminished  and  the  daily  attendance  has 
greatly  increased.  This  can 'be  accounted  for  by  the 
statement  that  the  principals  have  been  more  prompt 
in  reporting  truants  and  not  waiting  imtil  the  habit  of 
truancy  became  fixed.  While  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  this  respect  it  has  not  been  overdone 
and  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement.  If  tru- 
ants are  reported  at  once  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease the  enrollment  at  this  school. 

During  the  year  many  cases  have  come  to  our 
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knowledge  of  boys  who  had  been  truants  from  four  to 
six  weeks  and  had  not  been  reported  from  their  schools. 
It  seems  possible  that  some  plan  might  be  devised 
whereby  principals  might  keep  themselves  informed 
regarding  all  cases  of  absence  and  truancy.  It  is  much 
easier  to  prevent  pupils  from  becoming  truants  than  it 
is  to  reform  them  after  the  habit  has  become  chronic. 

The  officers  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  far  as  permitted  by  their  superiors. 
It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  and  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  successful  operation  of  our  school  that  we  have 
not  full  control  of  the  truant  officers.  Five  officers 
have  been  appointed  for  this  work  but  they  do  school 
work  only  when  there  is  no  other  work  for  them  to  do 
and  consequently  our  work  is  often  neglected.  It  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  our  school  if  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  whereby  we  could  have  the  whole  service 
of  the  truant  force  or  else  have  the  number  so  increased 
that  they  could  perform  other  duty  when  called  upon 
without  neglecting  school  work.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Education  several 
times  and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Su])erintendent  of  Police,  but  said  committee  neither 
investigated  nor  reported. 

Each  year  as  our  school  draws  to  a  close,  I  am 
ask(Hl  by  many  anxious  parents  if  our  school  keeps  o])en 
during  the  summer.  A  large  numbei*  of  our  boys  ought 
to  be  looked  after  by  the  officers  and  it  can  be  done  no 
where  so  well  as  by  attending  this  school.  If  we  do 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  law  for  the  establishment  of 
a  parental  school,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  the 
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experiment  of  keeping  this  school  open  during  a  part  of 
the  summer. 

I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  this  school.  They  have  at  all  times  been 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  take  a 
commendable  interest  in  every  pupil  given  into  their 
charge,  looking  after  their  moral  as  well  as  their  intel- 
lectual growth. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  school  year  was  879,  of 
which  354  were  boys  and  25  girls  ;  154  were  received  by 
transfer  from  other  city  schools.  Of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment 118  were  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  school, 
139  were  returned  to  the  city  schools,  90  were  released 
to  go  to  work,  20  had  left  the  city,  11  were  sent  to  the 
Industrial  School  at  Lansing  for  truancy  and  1  was 
drowned. 

During  th(*  year  the  Truant  Officers  have  made 
4,184  visits  and  have  served  876  notices  ;  598  truants 
were  reported  from  the  other  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

MILTON  J.  WHITNEY,  Principal. 
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NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  REPORT. 


IK  E,  /iohinson,  Suiwrintendent  of  St'Iiools: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Normal  Train- 
ing School  for  the  year  ending  June  22,  1894. 

The  number  of  students  belonging^during  the  year 
was  one  hundred  and  one,  thirty-nine  of  whom  were 
graduated  from  the  school. 

The  class  admitted  in  September  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  It  consisted  of  twenty-seven 
members.  Nineteen. of  these- entered  on  recommenda- 
tion  from  the  High  School.  Later  .in  the.. term  one 
removed  from  the  city  and  another  from  illness  was 
obliged  to  leave. the  class  but  continued  her  .work  with 
the  next.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-five  twenty-three 
received  certificates.  A  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  who  had  had  no  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  entered  the  class  the  second  term  and 
received  a  certificate. 

The  class  entering  in  February  consisted  of  twenty 
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members.     Fourteen  of  these  entered  on  recommend- 
ation. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  indicated  by  the  nmn- 
ber  recommended  in  the  two  classes  made  it  possible  to 
do  more  advanced  work  than  would  have  been  possible, 
except  with  mdividuals,  in  former  classes. 

The  plan  of  allowing  students  from  the  High  School 
recommended  to  the  University,  to  enter  the  Training 
School  without  examination  has  already  shown  good 
results. 

In  the  practice  School,  the  sixth  grade  has  been 
added,  giving  us  four  classes  in  the  A  room.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  have  a  recitation  teacher.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  A  Normal  Class  was  taken  in  the 
second  term  for  this  position. 

To  meet  the  need  of  i)ractice  in  managing  a  larger 
number  of  children  than  the  Normal  School  affords,  the 
students  have  practiced  through  the  B  Sixth  grade,  in 
the  Tappan  School.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
McKerrow,  the  principal,  and  to  her  teachers,  for  the 
willing  co-operation  and  great  kindness  shown  us  while 
carrying  on  our  work  there.  The  students  have  found 
it  very  benelicial  to  have  the  large  classes  to  manage 
which  the  Tappan  school  supplies. 

Needs  mentioned  before  and  still  unsupplied  are: 
A  kindergarten,  a  monthly  fund  for  books  and  maga- 
zines, and  an  extension  of  time  for  the  theoretical  work. 
The  last  is  becoming  imperative. 

The  experimental  work  explained  in  my  last  report 
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has  been  carried  on  with  increasing  satisfaction.  The 
fundamental  ideas  I  believe  correct.  Attention  has 
been  given  this  year  principally  to  the  method  of  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  matter  by  the  teacher,  and  to 
the  expression  by  the  pupils  of  the  impression  received. 

I  will  take  a  little  sjiace  to  explain  the  two  funda- 
mental i3rinciples  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  namely: 
(1)  Knowledge  is  valuable  only  as  it  is  organized  and 
results  in  exi3ression. 

If  the  only  valuable  knowledge  is  knowledge  that 
has  been  organized,  it  is  important  to  determine  how 
such  organization  may  be  affected.  We  may  start  with 
the  assumption  that  mUch  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
the  subject-matter  is  presented.  If  facts  are  shown  to 
the  pupil  as  isolated,  as  fragmentary,  as  unorganized, 
it  is  clear  that  in  most  cases  the  pupil's  ideas  about 
these  facts  will  be  isolated,  fragmentary,  unorganized. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  facts  are  presented  to 
him  in  their  organic  reflations,  if  they  are  exhibited  to 
him  as  forming  a  system,  or  rational  sequence,  or  pro- 
cess of  development,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  pupil's 
mind,  playing  freely  uiK)n  facts  thus  arranged,  will 
receive  an  impulse  towards  orderly  activity. 

Further,  these  facrts  must  be  so  organized  that  they 
will  be  adapted  to  the  sp(?cial  requirements  of  the  pupils 
with  whom  the  teacher  is  engaged.  This  can  be  done 
with  complete  success  only  by  a  study  of  the  mind  of 
the  child.  The  teacher  should  determine  by  investiga- 
tion the  knowledge  the  child  possesses,  in  what  degree 
he  possesses  this  knowledge,  and  how  much   may  be 
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presented  with  hope  that  it  will  be  assimilated.  She 
should  also  determine  differences  in  the  capacity  of 
children  as  regards  receptivity  and  expression.  Pin- 
ally  the  question  how  the  most  perfect  exx)ression  may 
be  secured,  and  knowledge  thus  be  made  permanent, 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  carrying  out  investigations  along  these  lines, 
many  variations  have  been  made  from  the  usual  prog- 
rammes of  primary  instruction.  The  conventional  bar- 
riers of  the  daily  schedule  have  been  broken  down  to  a 
great  extent  Dnd  a  subject  studied  until  the  children 
manifested  the  necessity  for  change:  or  a  subject  pre- 
sented in  one  lesson  has  been  carried  on  into  another 
and  made  to  involve  both  exi>ression  and  application. 
An  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  every  member  of 
the  class  expression  of  what  had  been  presented,  before 
the  class  was  released  from  recitation  and  the  impress- 
ion had  had  time  to  bo  effac'od.  In  the  attempt  to  reach 
each  child  and  meet  his  particular  needs,  after  the  point 
of  the  lesson  had  been  presented  to  the  class  as  a  whole, 
the  teacher  secured  expression  first  from  the  readiest 
and  these  were  allowed  to  do  extra  or  other  work  in 
order  that  the  teacher  might  give  more  attention  to 
those  in  special  need  of  help. 

(2.)  To  attain  the  purpose  of  education,  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  pn^pared  to  perform  his  function  in  all 
relationships.  Under  this  i)oint  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  noted:  There  is  nothing  more  important  than 
that  the  individual  should  com])reheud  his  relationshii)s, 
and  so  act  and  re-act  in  these  as  to  produf^e  the  great- 
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est  good  for  himself  and  others.  One  cannot  act  intel- 
ligently in  these  relationships  until  he  is  conscious  of 
them,  nor  can  he  comprehend  at  once  all  that  is  invol- 
ved. He  must  be  led  from  simplicity  to  complexity. 
To  attain  the  most  in  each  relationship  the  ideal  con- 
duct for  that  relationship  must  be  perceived. 

To  put  this  thought  into  practice,  the  plan  which 
is  followed  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  study  of  life,  is 
thought  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  grammar  grades.  That 
is  to  say,  instead  of  studying  physical  environment  in 
detail  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  people  in  geo- 
graphy, only  the  essential  features  are  studied,  and 
these  briefly.  The  pupil  then  passes  on  to  study  life 
in  its  relation  to  physical  environment,  the  emphasis 
being  thrown  on  this  side  of  the  work.  The  pastliter^,- 
ture  of  a  people,  showing  their  ideals  as  expressed  by 
themselves  may  be  contrasted  with  history  w^hich 
shows  how  far  their  ideals  have  been  realized.  In  like 
manner  the  literature  of  our  own  time  in  which  our 
modem  ideals  are  embodied  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
literature  of  the  times.  Thus  we  may  bring  out  differ- 
ences in  the  ideals  of  life  at  different  times,  and  so 
enable  the  children  to  become  conscious  of  their  own 
views  of  life  and  to  modify  these  views  in  ac^cordance 
with  the  needs  and  standards  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live. 

Respectfully. 

HARRIET  M.  SCOTT, 

Princii)al  Normal  Training  School. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  DE- 
TROIT HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Detroit,  June  22,  1894. 
SujH'i'intemh'ut  W.    K.    Robhifton, 

The  year  now  completed  has  been  a  second  somewhat 
remarkable  one  for  the  High  School.  The  fire  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1898,  has  left  behind  it  much  that  has  affected  the 
work  of  the  school  u])  to  the  present  time.  Our  tempo- 
rary home,  the  Biddle  House  and  Beechers  Hall,  we 
found,  after  a  semester's  experience,  to  need  many 
changes  to  make  it  fit  for  continuous  occupation. 

Early  in  tlie  year  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, on  Real  Estate  and  School  Buildings  to  the  un- 
sanitary condition  of  the  buttding,  and  recommended 
many  improvements.  The  most  important  of  these  im- 
provements were  to  be  in  the  heating  and  ventilating 
of    parts    of    the  building.     The  Committee  and  the 
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Board  went  beyond  what  I  had  felt  safe  in  recommend- 
ing and  equipped  a  large  part  of  the  building  with  the 
Huyett  &  Smith  blower  system  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing. While  possibly  in  extremely  cold  weather  some 
parts  of  the  building  may  be  inadequately  heated,  the 
system  in  general  has  worked  admirably.  The  ventilation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  better  than  that  of 
an  old  building,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  better  than  the 
majority  of  school  buildings  in  the  cities  of  the  state 

At  the  same  time  that  this  work  was  done  an  as. 
sembly  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  Twelfth  Grade  by 
removing  certain  partitions  in  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
building.  At  the  same  time  a  recitation  room  and  an 
ai:)paratus  room  for  physics  were  fitted  up  on  the  same 
floor.  Thus  most  of  the  work  of  Twelfth  Grade  stu- 
dents was  placed  on  this  floor  and  that  immediately 
below,  and  stair  climbing  was  reduced,  although  the 
assembly  room  was  placed  one  flcx>r  higher  than  before, 
while  we  gained  a  pleasant  and  well-lighted  and  well- 
heated  and  ventilated  assembly  room  for  the  Twelfth 
Grade .  I  need  not  s])eak  at  length  of  the  thorough 
cleaning  out  of  the  basement  at  the  time  the  other 
changes  were  made.  While  before  it  was  a  receptacle 
for  years'  actcumulation  of  rubbish  full  of  dirt  and  foul 
smells,  after  the  improvements  it  became  a  well-ain»d 
and  wholesome  place.  While  the  building  is  inconvcm 
ient  and  in  many  ways  ill-adapted  to  our  use,  I  think 
that  ati)resent  it  can  surely  be  called  safe  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  made  at 
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the  time  referred  to  was  the  building  of  a  stairway 
loading  to  the  Woodbridge  street  level  of  the  building 
from  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Grade  assembly  room. 
Until  this  was  done  I  never  felt  easy  for  a  moment 
thinking  of  the  possible  danger  of  a  panic  in  case  of 
tire.  After  it  was  done  I  felt  little  uneasiness,  a  change 
of  feeling  justified  by  facts  that  developed  later.  As 
s(K>n  as  the  improvements  were  completed  and  school 
work  resumed  after  a  tw^o  weeks  interruption  I  began 
the  preparation  of  directions  for  a  **fire  drill,"  as  it 
would  be  modified  by  the  changed  condition  of  the 
building.  This  was  completed  on  the  morning  of 
November  2-^,  1893.  That  morning  I  shortened  the 
se.ssion  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  close  I  gave  the  signal 
for  a  teacher's  meeting  at  which  to  give  the  directions 
for  the  new  fire  drill,  I  was  interrupted  by  shouts  in 
th(»  street,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  flames 
bursting  from  the  upper  floor  of  the  Edson,  Moore  & 
Co.  building  a  block  below  us.  The  meeting  was 
omitted.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  horrors  of  that  fire 
which  are  only  too  well  known.  The  next  morning  it 
was  evident  that  something  much  like  a  ])anic  was  per- 
vading the  school,  and  especially  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
(Irades.  I  spoke  to  them  somewhat  at  length,  and 
showed  them  the  construction  of  the  building,  cut  up  as 
it  is  into  many  parts  by  brick  walls  extending  from 
basement  to  roof  and  absolutely  free  from  inflammable 
material,  such  as  worked  such  rapid  destruction  in  the 
fire  of  the  day  before.     This  had  the  effect  of  allaying 

the  excitement  as  the  students  were  convinced  that  there 
was  little  real  dangtn-. 

But  almost   immediately   the   papers    spread    the 
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alarm  and  a  genuine  sensation  was  made  over  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  our  quarters  in  case  of  fire.  Article 
after  article  appeared  until  many  people  were  seriously 
alarmed,  but  mostly  those  not  having  children  in  the 
High  School.  Two  pupils //-oz/i  one  family  were  actually 
removed  from  school  because  of  the  supposed  danger. 
During  all  this  time  the  students  of  the  school  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  without  fear.  Numerous 
fire  drills  showed  them  that  the  exits  were  so  numerous 
that  there  could  be  very  little  danger, 

A  fire  drill  is  largely  a  drill  of  absolute  obedience. 
Students  are  directed  to  obey  absolutely  without  ques- 
tion whatever  directions  are  given  by  the  teachers. 
Certain  directions  are  given  in  advance,  but  students 
are  warned  that  in  an  emergency  directly  opposite  in- 
structions may  be  given  and  that  they  must  be  obeyed. 
Various  ex|3edients  have  been  tried.  For  instance,  a 
newspaper  foretold  the  dire  consequences  that  would 
result  if  a  (certain  sliding  door  at  the  foot  of  a  certain 
stairwav  should  fail  to  slide  at  the  proper  time.  It 
failed  to  say  that  there  was  an  archway  opening  on  the 
other  side  of  the  same  stairway  with  a  door  which  is 
never  closed.  It  also  spoke  of  the  danger  because  the 
front  doors  of  the  main  entrance  ordinarily  opened  in- 
wards although  they  also  open  outward.  I  therefore 
on  one  occasion  nailed  up  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  and  posttnl  boys  at  the  main  entrance  with 
din^ctions  to  a])[)(^ar  to  find  difficulty  in  opening  the 
doors.  I  then,  without  warning  to  anyone,  teacher  or 
students,  gave  the  tire  alarm.  The  building  was 
emptied  in  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.     The  main 
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front  doors  being  closed  pupils  simply  passed  out 
through  the /r>?//' other  front  exits  through  the  stores 
used  as  assembly  rooms  for  the  Eleventh  Grade.  Much 
was  said  about  the  danger  to  pupils  on  the  upper  floors 
of  the  hotel  part  of  the  building.  The  Beecher  estate 
oj>ened  doors  into  the  hotel  at  the  end  of  our  halls  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  floors,  By  these  exits  it  was 
found  on  repeated  occasions  that  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing could  be  emptied  in  thirty  seconds  from  the  first 
stroke  of  the  alarm  and  the  entire  building  in  a  minute 
and  a  half.  Most  alarming  things  are  foretold  of  the 
results  of  a  panic  in  the  large  assembly  room.  In  fact 
there  are  only  ten  minutes  in  the  day  when  there  are 
more  than  about  two  hundred  seated  in  the  room 
although  the  room  actually  seats  over  a  thousand.  Just 
before  recess  for  ten  minutes  all  are  present.  Frequent 
drills  showed  that  the  room  at  this  time  could  be 
emptied  in  less  than  one  minute  without  dittlculty  and 
without  undue  confusion.  In  view  of  all  those  facts 
it  is  not  strange  that  ideas  of  danger  quickly  passed 
from  the  minds  of  the  students. 

The  Board  of  Education  showed  a  determination  to 
run  no  needless  risk  and  ^2,  (XX)  were  expended  in  fur- 
nishing the  building  with  admirable  fire  escapes.  In 
addition  several  changes  were  made  in  the  interior 
arrangement  which  facilitated  the  rapid  movement  of 
students  and  thus  add  to  ease  of  escape  in  case  of  dan- 
ger. It  would  be  hard  to  plan  a  building  in  which  there 
would  be  less  danger  in  case  of  fire  than  in  that  we 
now  occupy. 

The  table  on  pages  121  &  122  will  show  the  growth  of 
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the  school  for  tho  past  twelve  years.  I  must  especially 
call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  for  the 
l)resent  year.  Certainly  sensational  reports  as  to  the 
unsafeness  of  our  ]>resent  quarters  do  not  seem  to  have 
caused  any  widespread  alarm  if  w^e  may  judge  by  this 
increase.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  largest  increase 
in  enrollment  was  131  or  10-74  per  cent  for  1892-93  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  next  largest  was  1()2  or 
9.78  per  cent  for  1890-91  on  the  i)receding  year,  while 
the  largest  percentage  of  growth  in  any  year  was 
10.94  per  cent  for  the  year  1888-89  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  year  our  enrollment  has  reached  1,595,  an 
increase  of  245  or  18.14  per  cent  on  that  of  the  year  end- 
ing June  1893.  If  this  growth  is  to  continue  and  reason 
says  it  will,  we  shall  need  additional  room  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  new  rooms  must  be  rented  adjoining  those 
now  used.  Our  rooms  are  so  greatly  overcrowded  and 
our  classes  are  too  large  for  the  best  work  in  many 
subjects. 

All  this  l(»ads  us  to  hope  that  the  question  of  the  site 
for  the  new  Central  High  School  may  be  settled  as  soon 
as  ])()ssiblo  and  the  buildin<r  ])ushed  cm  rai>idly  to  com- 
pletion. Even  that  building  would  accommodate  few 
\ni)Yi\  than  W(»  now  have  in  the  school.  The  East  and 
West  S(*hools  will  bc»  nt^eded  as  soon  as  the  Central 
building  or  soon  aftcM\ 

During  the  year  an  attack  was  made  on  the  High 
School  in  ('(M-tain  ciuartcM's  claiming  again  that  it  is  a 
(^hiss  school,  a  school  in  which  the  children  of  the  ricli 
are  educated  at  tin;  expense  of  those  of  more  moderate 
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means.  At  tho  request  of  members  of  the  Board  I  pre- 
pared a  rei)ort  which  was  submitted  to  you  and  which 
I  hcg  leave  to  insert  in  part,  here,  that  the  facts  therein 
given  may  be  preserved.  This  report  was  afterward 
criticized  as  being  founded  upon  an  '^inquisition''  into 
the  circimistances  of  children  who  might  feel  hesitancy 
at  telling  their  parents'  business.  To  any  candid  person 
the  lirst  part  of  the  report  should  be  a  sufficient  reply 
to  these  charges.  To  the  friends  of  the  school  the 
report  furnishes  facts  that  must  silence  the  talk  about 
a  **class  school."  Enemies  of  the  school  masquerading 
as  friends  can  only  find  fault  with  the  report  itself. 
Following  is  the  report : 

DETROIT    HIGH    SCHOOL  Detroit,    Mich..    March 
8,  1894. 

SnperintemUmt  W.  E,  llobhiJion. 

m 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  been  recently  stated  publicrly 
that  the  High  School  is  a  class  scIkk)!,  and  not  the 
thoroughly  democratic  institution  that  the  ])ublic  schools 
must  be  if  they  are  to  receive  public  support.  It  has 
therefore  seemed  wise  that  some  investigation  of  the 
matter  be  made.  A  table  showing  the  occujiations  of 
parents  of  all  students  in  the  High  School  has  accord- 
ingly been  made.  To  aid  in  making  this  table  a  blank 
was  prepared  in  two  parts.  The  lirst  part  contained 
simply  a  statement  that  the  report  on  the  other  half 
was  correct,  and  was  signed  by  the  student  making  the 
report.  The  second  part  contained  these  questions : 
First,  **What  is  your  fathers's  business?"  ;  second, 
**Is  he  employed  at  a  salary  or  wages   by  some  one 
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else?":  third,  *  *If  your  father  is  not  living  state  your 
mother's  occupation. ''  The  two  parts  of  the  report  had 
duplicate  numbers  so  that  obvious  errors  could  be  veri- 
fied. It  was,  however,  stated  that  the  reports  would 
be  regarded  as  confidential,  and  that  the  two  parts 
would  notr  be  compared  unless  there  was  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  main  part  of  the  i:eport.  The  only 
comparison  made  was  in  the  case  of  those  reporting 
mothers  as  widows.  The  number  seemed  so  large  as 
to  cause  suspicion  of  error  Verification  by  enrollment 
cards,  however,  showed  the  report  to  be  correct.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  no  student,  however  humble  his 
father's  occupation,  need  have  any  sensitiveness  about 
making  the  report,  as  there  was  no  possible  publicity 
about  it. 

The  classification  of  the  reports  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult, but  still  it  will  serve  to  show  the  varied  walks  of 
life  represented  in  the  school.  Among  merchants,  for 
example,  are  many  who  are  merchants  in  a  very  humble 
way,  **Clerks  and  salesmen,"  numbering  67,  include 
very  varied  occupations.  ''Mechanics  and  Artisans," 
numbering  110  include  all  sorts  of  manual  occupation 
above  mere  day  labor.  ''Manufacturers,"  numbering 
40,  include  many  who  were  hard  to  classify,  but  who 
are  manufacturers  in  a  very  small  way,  involving  small 
capital.  The  report  included  1.271  students.  The 
actual  enrollment  is  about  100  more  than  this,  but 
the  report  was  made  one  day  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  secu^'e  r(^i)orts  from  those  absent  on  that  day. 
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Table  of  Occupations  of  Parents  of   Students  of  the   Detroit 

High  School,  February,  §894. 

Abstract  Oftiro,  2. 

Architect,  4. 

Army  Ofticer,  4. 

Agent,  I). 

Baker,  h. 

Bank  Cashier  or  Tc^Uer,  H. 

Banker.  2. 

Barber,  3, 

Blacksmith,  il 

Bookkeeper,  IT). 

Brewer.  .^. 

Butcher,  7' 

Capitalist,  2. 

Captain  and  Vesselman,  7. 

City  Fireman,  H. 

Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer,  15, 

Clergyman,  25. 

Clerk  and  Salesman,  iu. 

Coachman,  2. 

Coal  and  Wood  Merchant.  i\. 

Collector.  3. 

Contractor  and  Builder,  2ih 

Custom  House  Officer,  5. 

Day  Laborer,  12. 

Dentist,  3, 

Druggist.  9. 

Dry-goods  Merchant,  5. 

Expressman,  5. 

Express  Messenger,  1, 
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Farmer,  15. 

Foreman,  27. 

Furniture  Dealer,  3. 

Gardener,  3. 

Grocer,  29. 

Hardware  Merchant,  2. 

Hotel  Keeper,  2. 

Inspector,  11. 

Insurance  Agent,  19. 

Janitor,  3. 

Journalist,  4. 

Lawyer,  28. 

Liquor  Dealer,  11. 

Locomotive  Engineer,  6. 

Lumber  Merchant,  11. 

Mail  Carrier,  4. 

Manufacturer,  40. 

Marine  Engineer,  5. 

Mechanic  and  Artisan,  110. 

Merchant  (miscellaneous)  28. 

Merchandise  Broker,  3. 

Merchant  Tailor.  8, 

Milkmen,  2. 

Night  Watchman,  6. 

Painter  and  Decorator,  VI. 

Peddler,  3. 

Physician,  26. 

Plumber,  4. 

Policeman  and  Detective,  H. 

Printer,  Publisher,  etc.,  11. 

Produce  and  Commission  Merchant,  16 
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Real  Estate,  34 . 
Restaurant,  2. 
Retired,  18. 

1      Official,  17. 
Railway  Employes     <      Clerk,  22. 

(      Conductor,  5. 

m 

Sailor,  3. 

Shoemaker,  8. 

Stationary  Engineer,  19. 

Shoe  Merchant,  10. 

Stenographer,  2. 

Street  Car  Conductor,  1. 

Superintendent,  Manager,  etc.,  5(3. 

Teacher,  4. 

Teamster,  14. 

Tobacco  Dealer,  7. 

Traveling  man,  61. 

Undertaker,  2. 

Unemployed,  56. 

Vessel  Owner,  3, 

Wholesale  Merchant,  25. 

Widows  (unemi^loyed),  '105. 

Widows  (employed),  36. 

Miscellaneous,  20. 

Orphan  (neither  father  nor  mother),  16. 

I  think  the  bare  statement  of  the  facts  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  varied  character  of  interests  represented 
in  the  High  School.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
school  is  not,  it  is  not  a  school  for  any  class  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  Here  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  on 
an  equal  footing.     A   student's  position  in  the  school 
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depends  entirely  upon  what  he  is  and  what  he  does. 
There  are  several  who  are  not  even  able  to  furnish  their 
own  books.  But  their  position  in  the  school  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  son  of  a  millionaire,  if  their  work  be  equally 
good.  Not  even  their  teachers  know  that  they  are  sup- 
plied with  books  by  the  Board. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1889,  a  table  similar  to  that 
appended  here  was  given.  It  showed  just  about  the 
same  variety  in  occuj^ations  that  is  shown  now.  Pos- 
sibly I  may  be  j^ardoned  for  quoting  the  comment  made 
at  that  time.  **The  truth  is,  the  High  School  is  a  school 
for  all  classes,  and  this  is  its  glory.  Here  are  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  very  poor,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  each  class  obtains  good  from  the  associa- 
tion with  the  others.  It  is  merely  merit  that  gives  rank 
here,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  world  at 
large.  If  there  is  any  spot  that  can  truly  be  called  a 
Republic  of  Letters,  it  is  a  good  American  high  sch(X)l." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Princii)al,  Detroit  High  School. 


A  writer  something  more  than  a  year  ago  alleged 
that  the  chief  aim  of  tlie  Higli  Sc^hool  was  to  prepare 
students  for  college.  Quotations  were  made  from  the 
catalogue  to  substantiate  this  charge.  Such  an  idea 
could  be  the  result  only  of  a  very  superficial  examina- 
tion  of  the  school  as  it  is.  The  catalogue  necessarily 
mndo  frequent  rc^ference  to  coll(>ge  i)n^])aratory  work. 
as  stud(»nts  pre])aring  for  college  must  have  intelligent 
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information  on  which  to  basp  their  plans.  This  work  is 
recognized  as  an  im})ortant  work  of  the  High  School. 
Perhaps  its  imj^ortance  may  be  growing  as  with  the 
greater  maturity  of  the  city  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  young  men  and  women  will  look  to  a  college 
training  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  education.  The 
school  that  neglected  this  important  part  of  its  work 
would  be  unlit  for  a  i)osition  in  the  educational  system 
of  Michigan,  a  system  which  from  the  start  has  re- 
cognized the  University  as  just  as  integral  a  part  of 
itself  as  it  has  the  primary  school.  The  Detroit  High 
School  is,  however,  poi'mantly  a  school  for  Detroit,  and 
just  as  long  as  a  considerable  part  of  its  students  finish 
their  final  education  here,  just  so  long  must  the  work  of 
the  school  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  students.  The 
school  has  no  sympathy  with  educational  quackery, 
which — prating  of  the  practical,  that  American  fetish 
before  whose  altars  so  many  able  minds  have  been 
thrown  aw^ay-  demands  that  all  subjects  involving 
training,  and  broadening  culture  be  eliminated  from  the 
curriculum,  and  that  numerous  short  roads  to  wealth  be 
opened  to  the  young  traveler  on  the  educational  high- 
ways. The  wealth  sought  is  usually  like  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow,  just  beyond;  and  the 
graduate  of  the  easy  practical  school  from  which  men- 
tal discipline  has  been  eliminated  finds  that  if  he  is  to 
succeed  he  must  obtain  the  mental  discipline  in  the  hard 
school  of  dail}'  life  or  his  work  will  be  a  failure 

Criticism  was  also  made  by  the  same  writer  on  the 
rules  for  choice*  of  studies  by  Specialists.  A  real  ex- 
amination would  show  any  one  that  thes(»  rules  are  all 
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founded  on  reason,  While  students  are  not  required  to 
take  the  regular  course  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
sequence  in  their  work.  Not  long  ago  a  father  thought 
the  rule  very  unreasonable  requiring  that  courses  2  and 
3  in  Physics  be  preceded  by  a  certain  amount  of  mathe- 
matical work.  Had  he  known  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject he  would  have  seen  that  the  Physics  work  depends 
absolutely  on  the  mathematics.  So  with  regard  to 
French  and  German.  These  languages  doubtless  can 
be  taught  to  young  children,  but  the  method  must  nec- 
essarily be  different  from  that  adopted  with  students  in 
the  Eleventh  Grade.  It  must  then  be  demanded  that 
specialists  have  a  certain  amount  of  High  School  work 
before  they  go  into  classes  with  regular  students  who 
have  had  two  years  of  High  School  work.  Otherwise 
their  lack  of  maturity  would  so  interfere  with  the  class 
work  as  to  be  unjust  to  regular  students. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  schools  in  w^hich 
so  great  freedom  of  choice  of  studies  is  i)ermitted  as  we 
present  h(U'e.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  for 
18 — each  subject  goes  by  its  own  merits  and  a  student's 
w^ork  in  any  class  is  in  no  way  de])endent  on  his  work 
in  any  other  subject.  If  lu^  is  successful  in  mathema- 
tics but  deficient  in  English,  he  goes  on  with  his  mathe- 
matics and  reviiiws  tin*  English.  A  student's  grade 
depends  on  tlie  amount  of  work  actually  done  rather 
than  in  his  having  jiassed  in  certain  studies.  It  would 
be  hard  to  devise  a  syst(Mii  more  flexible  than  ours  or 
more  adai)table  to  the  utH'ds  of  individual  students. 

The   year    has    Ix^en    one   of   substantial    gains    in 
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scholarship.  The  second  semester  of  last  year  was  badly 
broken  as  a  result  of  the  fire.  The  novelty  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Biddle  House  led  students  to  feel  that 
school  was  hardly  a  serious  matter  while  on  the  surface 
things  seemed  to  move  along  as  before,  there  was  in 
many  ways  a  decided  letting  down  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  school  much  ground  has  been  regained  this  year. 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  continued  an  effort  to 
look  after  the  work  of  individual  students.  The  results 
are  most  encouraging.  We  have  had  a  smaller  nnmber 
of  failures  than  before.  (No.  1.)  The  system  of  month- 
ly reports  of  students'  work  by  teachers  to  grade  prin- 
cipals has  been  continued  and  has  been  a  great  aid  in 
looking  after  the  necjds  of  students.  At  any  time  in  the 
term  a  grade  i>rinci])al  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  character 
of 'the  work  of  all  students  of  the  grade. 

In  a  school  as  large  as  ours  there  must  always  be 
some  worthless  characters.  As  we  are  so  situated  we 
have  no  room  for  the  idle  or  the  thoughtless:  After 
repeated  warning  and  untiring  efforts  to  make  some- 
thing of  such  boys  and  girls,  if  failure  follows,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  withdraw  to  make  room  for 
those  who  are  w-illing  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 
The  industrious  and  studious  should  not  have  their 
work  injured  by  the  presence  in  their  classes  of  the 
chronic  '*dead  beat"  who  always  demands  a  large  part  of 
the  teacher's  time  and  nervous  energy.  Such  charac- 
ters have  no  right  in  the  High  School  and  should  be 
dealt  with  mercilessly.  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not 
include  in  this  class  the  plodding,  dull  student  who  is 
doing  his   best.      All   patience  and  consideration  may 
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rightly  be  demanded  in  his  behalf. 

Another  matter  of  most  serious  importance  has 
been  the  presence  of  petty  tliieving  in  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  always  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  a  large  j^ublic  school,  but  this  year  we  have 
had  an  unusual  amount  of  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  of 
detection.  Our  cloak  rooms  are  so  situated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  watch  them  and  they  are  unfortunately 
exposed  to  the  depredation  of  thieves  from  the  outside. 
After  repeated  warnings  girls  will  leave  pocketbooks 
with  money  in  them  in  their  cloak  i)ockets  and  it  is  fre- 
quently stolen.  I  hope  to  devise  means  next  year  of 
detecting  the  thieves.  It  is  humiliating  to  know  that  we 
have  among  us  students  who  have  been  with  us  for  years 
who  are  simply  sneak  thieves,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  this 
is  absolute.  But  no  effort  has  enabled  us  thus  far  to 
detect  any  one. 

The  whole  year  has  been  shortened  by  two  w^eeks 
owing  to  the  closing  of  the  building  for  repairs  in  Octo- 
ber. I  cannot  see  but  wo  have  a(!Complished  about  the 
usual  amount  of  work.  This  would  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  those  who  favor  the  short- 
ening of  the  school  year  to  thirty-eight  weeks  I  can- 
not help  thinking  the  matter  worthy  the  most  serious 
consideration.  If  we  could  begin  a  week  later  and  close 
a  week  earl i or  we  should  avoid  extremely  hot  weather 
at  each  end  of  the  school  year.  Peoi)le  can  hardly  real- 
ize generally  what  it  means  to  herd  children  in  school 
rooms  in  the  sweltering  weather  that  we  usually  have 
in  early  September  and  early  June.     The  High  School 
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has  been  deeply  afflicted  during  the  past  year  by  the 
death  of  two  of  its  teachers.  George  Henry  Stone  who 
died  September  15th,  when  the  year  had  scarcely  begun 
had  been  in  the  school  but  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  the  highest  personal  character  and  one 
whose  influence  was  for  the  best  on  the  young  people 
who  came  in  contact  With  him.  He  was  untiring  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  interest  of  his  pupils.  His  unselfishness  was 
shown  in  his  readiness  to  work  outside  of  school  hours 
with  those  whom  he  could  help.  He  gave  his  time  free- 
ly to  more  than  one  in  private  tutoring  entirely  without 
pay  because  he  knew  that  they  needed  the  work  and 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  tutor.  This 
is  the  spirit  of  true  teachers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it 
is  somewhat  rare  and  hence  worthy  of  special  mention. 
In  every  relation  Mr.  Stone  was  a  man  of  unfailing 
devotion  to  duty  and  unswerving  integrity. 

Mary  C.  Leete  died  January  21,  1894.  Her  death 
came  with  a  shock  of  surprise  to  every  one.  She  was 
in  school  two  days  of  tlie  week  ending  with  the  Sunday 
on  which  she  died.  Mrs.  Leete  had  been  a  teacher  of 
the  High  School  for  ten  years  and  a  half,  and  for  nine 
years  before  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Cass  School. 
It  is  needless  for  me  hero  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
tribute  to  her  character.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all 
that  was  said  of  her  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  strict- 
ly true,  and  that  the  half  was  not  told.  We  can  hardly 
estimate  her  loss  to  the  school.  Her  teaching  was  of 
the  highest  character,  while  her  i)ersonal  influence  was 
elevating  and  enobling.  The  simj^lest  stat<^ment  of 
facts  concerning  her  would  sound  like  fulsome  flattery 
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of  tlio  dead,  and  I  will  not  ofPond  her  modest  nature  in 
this  way.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  her  name  will 
live  in  the  school  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mary  G. 
Leete  memorial  scholarship  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Scholarship  fund  for  one  graduate  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  work  thus  carried  on  in  her  name  will  be  as 
fitting  a  memorial  as  could  be  made  of  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted teacher. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

FERDINAND  L.    BLISS 
Principal  of  the  Detroit  High  School. 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  VARIOUS  STUDIES 

OF  THE  DETROIT  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
School  Year  1893-94- 
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DBTROIT  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN   VARIOUS  STUDIES.   1893-94. 


German,  1,. 

2. 

3,. 

4. 

History.  1. 
2,. 

4,. 

5.. 
Latin,  1,   .. 

••     2 
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••  4... 
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"  .6  . 
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Physics,  1.. 
2, 


3. 


Physiology.  1, 
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Reading,  1,... 
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DETROIT  HKUf  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN  VARIOUS  STUDIES.   18S^. 
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*   Course  of  Study.    • 


OUTLINE  OP  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY 


FOR 


rRIMnRynNDGRflMMflR  GRADES. 
Septernber,  1894. 


B  CLASS-First  Grade. 

Langi'aok — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  from 
the  blackboard.  Capitalization  and  punctuation  of  sim- 
ple sentt»nces  taught  by  imitation. 

Daily  lesson  in  oral  language;  lead  children  to  ex- 
press themselves  clearly,  correctly,  and  completely  in 
these  conversation  lessons. 

Material  for  oral  lessons: 

1.     Geography — see  detailed  course. 
•    2.     Form — see  detailed  course. 
8.     Stories  from  history. 

4.  Fairy  stories  and  myths. 

5.  Elementary  Physiology. 
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t).     Pujture  lessons. 
7.     Pooins. 
See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Rkadino — 

Appleton's  Chart,  20  lessons. 
A]>ploton's  First  Reader,  begun. 
Barnes'  First  Reader,  begun. 

Supp/nnrN  ftt  ry  work : 

Harper's  First  Reader,  begun. 

Normal  Course  First  Reader,  begun. 

Blackboard  lessons      Science  and  history. 
See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

SPELr.ixo — Vocabulary  consists  of  all  new  words 
in  reading  work  of  grade  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Children  should  copy  correctly  in  sentences  all 
words  in  grade  vocabulary,  also  write  from  dictation  all 
words  in  (ihart  vocabulary. 

Sp(^ll  V)y  sound  all  analyz(»d  w(n'ds, 

NrMHKUS — 1  to  (),  inclusive,  all  combinations. 

Fra^-tions — A  and  {. 

('onipound  Numbers — Pint,  quart.  2  pints  =  1 
({uart;  linear  inch:  s([uare  inch:  pieces  of  money,  one 
cent,  two  ccMits,  three  cents,  one  dollar,  two  dollars, 
thrcM*  dollars:  postage  stamps,  om?  cent  and  two   cents. 

Measure  by  inches  to  six  inches. 

M(»asur(»  by  s([uar(»  inches  to  six  scjuan*  inches. 

S(M»  (letaih^l  course  in  ninnb(»i's. 

Physical    Cn.TruK    and    Physiology — Simple 
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limb  movements,  also  correct  sitting  and  standing  pos- 
ition.    See  work  of  grade  in  detailed  course. 

Name  and  number  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Eyes: 

1.  Importance  and  situation. 

2.  How  injured  by  abuse. 

3.  Training  of  eyesight. 

The  Ear  : 

1.  Importance  and  situation. 

2.  How  injured  by  abuse. 
8.     Care  of  ears. 

Smell  and  Taste: 

1.  Uses  of  these  senses. 

2.  Care  of  these  senses. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing — Slates  of  proper  size  ruled  with  slate 
rulers;  pencils  long  and  well  sharpened;  correct  position 
of  body,  feet  and  arms,  with  pencil  pointing  over 
right  shoulder,  and  wrist  from  the  desk. 

First  two  weeks-- Thorough  drill  upon  simple  exer- 
cises to  secure  freedom  of  motion  and  control  of  the 
pencil. 

Make  the  letters  i,  u,  w,  m,  n,  v,  o,  e,  c,  a,  x,  two 
spaces  higlj,  and  r,  s,  two  and  one-half  spaces  high  in 
tirst  practice.  Complete  alphabet  of  small  letters  by 
the  close  of  twelfth  week.  Begin  writing  words 
as  .soon  as  enough  letters  have  been  learned  to  make  a 
word.     Do  not  allow  children  to  write  words  in  which 
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there  are  letters  that  have  not  been  ^iven  in  a  writing 
lesson .  Teach  such  capitals  as  are  necessary  for  the 
work. 

Use  counting  exercises  when  they  are  helpful. 
Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Mi:sTC — Pui)ils   shall  be  taught  to  sing  songs    by 
rote,  choosing  for  such  songs  those?  of  high  rather  than 
low  pitch,  also  songs  that  the  little  ones  can  understand 
and  appreciate,  songs  that  will  appeal  to  their  childish 
imaginations  so  that  they  will  be  singing  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.     Rote  singing  is  a  very  important 
part  of  a  course  of  music.     As  every  child  learns  his 
mother  tongue  by  rote,  so  the  child  must  be  taught  to 
sing  before  he  can  read  music.      With  an  earnest,  con- 
scientious teacher  this  can  soon  be  accomplished.     It  is 
astonishing,  if  proper  attention  is  paid   to  this   i)art 
of    the   child's    musical  training,     how    much    can    be 
done  in  a  short  time.     They  shall  be  taught  to  sing  the 
scale,  ascending  and  descending,  at  a  conv(»nient  })itch 
by    the  scale  names.   on(»,   two,    thn^e.  four,   tive.   six, 
seven  and  eight,  represented  by  the  numerals.  1,  t2,  3.  4. 
5,  B,  7,  H  ;  also  to  sing  the  same  by  the  syllables,  do,  re, 
mi.  fa,  sol,  la.  si  and  do.      The  pit^-h  names  or  letters 
are  not  to  be  taught  at  this  stage  in  this  grade. 

Pui)ils  are  to  practice^  from  th<»  numerals  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Cliart  No.  1,  being  made  to  undersfUnd  that  a 
comma  aft(»r  a  tigure  means  to  sing  a  sliort  .sound,  and 
a  dash  means  to  sing  a  long  sound. 

For   dictation,  use  the    scale  names  ;  for  singing, 
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use  tho  syllables. 

DuAWiNCi-  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  tyi>e 
forms  as  prescribed  in  detailed  course  of  study,  terms 
of  I^x-ation,  Direct  icm  and  Position  should  be  learned. 

Tea<*.h  expression  of  form  in  three  ways  :  By  Mak- 
ing, by  Drawing,  and  by  Language. 

No  drawing  or  pencil  liolding  a^s  an  exercise  ///  ilHcIf 
should  be  required  for  the  tirst  ten  weeks,  but  tracing 
on  mod(;ls  in  the  air  and  on  desks,  and  work  at  the 
blackboard  should  be  practiced  in  order  to  deepen  the 
impression  of  form . 

Tablets  may  be  used  wh(.>n  the  faces  of  models  are 
studied,  or  alx)ut  the  eighth  week  of  school. 

Th(»  twelfth  and  sixteenth  weeks  should  be  spent  in 
reviews,  thereby  strengthening  the  pupils  in  the  main 
features  of  the  work. 

Specimens  of  pupils'  work  should  b(?  collected  by 
the  close  of  each  term.  This  should  consist  of  clay 
modeling;  iuiiK»r  folding  of  scjuares  and  of  strips  to  form 
hollow  cylinders  and  (tubes,  ])asting  tablets  for  borders, 
for  objects  and  for  view^s  of  models  ;  stick  laying  for 
borders  and  objects ;  and  drawing  on  pai)er.  All  of 
this  work  will  b(»  found  to  be  carefully  prescribed  in 
the  Manual,  **Us(»  of  Mod(ds,'*  and  detailed  course  of 
study. 
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A  CLASS— First  Grade. 

Language — Daily  work  In  copying  sentences  from 
blackboard. 

Daily  work  in  writing  short  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  also  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  interroga- 
tion point  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral  language,  lead  the  child  to 
express  himself  in  complete  statements  in  tliese  lessons, 
also  give  special  attention  to  his  oral  expression  in  all 
lessons. 

Material  for  oral  language : 

1.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

2.  Form — see  detailed  course. 

3.  Stories  from  history. 

4.  Myths  and  fables. 
T).     Poems. 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Elementary  Physiology. 

Begin  the  writing  of  short  original  statements  in 
connection  with  this  oral  work. 

Have  children  reproduce  the  fables  and  historical 

stories    after    they    have   become    familiar    with    the 
thought. 

Select  poems,  have  children  learn  them,  also  tell 
them  in  their  own  language. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 
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Readino- 

Apploton\s  Chart,  completed. 

Api)leton's  First  Reader.  Pari  I.,  completed. 

Barnes'  First  Reader,  Part  I.,  completed. 

Supplemental  work : 

Hari)er\s  First  Reader,  Part  L,  completed. 
Normal  Course  First  Reader,  pp.  26-75. 
Blackboard  lessons. 
See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling — Grade    Vocabulary — all  new  words  in 
reading  lessons  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Pupils   should  write  correctly  from    dictation  all 
words  in  grade  vocabulary. 

Spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words  in  grade  voca- 
bulary. 

Numbers — Review   B  First  course.     Teac;h7tol() 
inclusive,  all  combinations. 

Figures   to   10   inclusive.       Roman  notation  to  10 
inclusive,  and  sign  X,  =,  X,  — ,  and  -r-. 

Fractions — A,  \,  i,  and  j\,. 

Compound  Numbers. — Linear  f(X)t,  square  foot  and 
cubic  inch. 

10  cents  =  1  dkne,  10  dimes  =  one  dollar. 

5  nickles  =  1  quarter,  4  quarters  ^  1  dollar. 

2  half  dollars  =  1  dollar,  also  7  days  =  1  week. 

4  weeks  =  1  month;  and  4  quarts  =  1  gallon 
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Measure  by  inches  to  10  inches,  by  feet  to  10  feet, 
by  square  inches  to  10  square  inches. 

Buying,  selling  and  making  change. 

See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Cri.Ti:KE  and  Physiology — Simple 
limb  movement  as  given  in  the  preceding  class.  Addi- 
tional movements  for  trunk  and  limbs.  Sitting  and 
standing  positions. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Lungs  : 

1.  Difference  between  insi)ired  and  expired  air. 

2.  How  the  air  is  prepared  for  the  lungs  in  its 
^   passage  through  the  nostrils.      Bad  effects 

of  breathing  with  mouth  open. 

The  Skin  : 

1.  Structure  and  use  of  covering. 

2.  Perspiratory    ghmds.    their   use,    effe(*t    if 
those  glands,  are  closed. 

8.     Bathing  and  care  of  skin. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

WuiTiN(i — Perfect  position  at  desk  whenever  any 
writing  is  done.  Slate  always  in  i)osition  with  pencil 
l)ointing  over  th(^  right  slioulder. 

First  two  weeks  tliorough  drill  upon  simple  exer- 
cises with  counting.  Count  fast  enough  to  secure  a  good 
easy  writing  motion. 

Review  small  al})hal)et  tirst  six  weeks. 

Begin  w^ork  upon  cai)itals  third  week. 
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Write  words  and  sentences  beginning  with  capitals. 

Allow  no  capitals  used,  in  any  work,  different  from 
those  given  in  the  writing  lesson. 

Use  blackboard  freely.  Teachers  should  never 
allow  themselves  to  do  any  careless  work  upon  the 
boards  at  any  time. 

Music — Scales  and  interval  drill. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
term,  the  pupils  now  commence  Chart  No.  2,  singing 
the  figured  exercises  as  directed  to  through  page  4,  inclu- 
sive, when  they  shall  be  taught  musical  notation  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  first  four  exercises  in  Chart 
No.  5. 

Gro  on  in  daily  ]Dractice  from  the  Charts  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Chart  No.  7.  Other  songs  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher. 

Scale  and  interval  i)ractice. 

Drawing. — Tiie  work  in  this  grade  should  be  done 
upon  blackboard  and  ])a])er. 

Require  all  drawing  to  be  made  of  lines  of  definite 
lengths.  Longest  lines  on  paj^er  should  not  be  less 
than  four  inches. 

Special  drill  on  i)encil  holding  and  movement.  Seek 
for  freedom  of  expression. 

Lead  pupils  to  find  their  own  errors. 

In  pa])er  folding  have  some  definite  aim. 

The  summarv  of  the  term's  work  should  consist  of 
specimens  of  work  done  by  pupils  in  clay  modeling 
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paper  folding  of  squares  and  strips  to  form  hollow  tubes, 
and  square  and  triangular  prisms ;  pasting  tablets  for 
borders,  for  rosett<>s,  to  represent  objects  and  for  views 
of  models ;  stick  laying  to  represent  objects  and  for 
borders  ;  and  drawing  on  i)apor. 

This  work  is  carefully  prescribed  in  Manual,  **Use 
of  Models/'  and  in  the  detailed  course  of  study, 

B  CLA55  -Second  Grade. 

Lancu'aok — Daily    work    in     copying    sentences. 
Daily  work  in  writing  sentiences  from  dictation. 

Teach  use  of  period  and  int^»rrogation  point  at  end 
of  sentence. 

Teach  use  of  capital  letter  at  beginning  of  sentence, 
also  in  writing  names  of  persons. 

Daily  l(\ssons  in  oral  language,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  (;()rr(»ct  and  complete  statements. 

Material  for  oral  language  : 

1 .  Form — s(^o  dc^t ailed  course. 

1?.  G(M)graphy — see  d(»tailrd  course. 

){,  Stories  fi'om  liistorv. 

4.  Myths  and  fablos. 

T).  P()(»ms. 

().  Picture  lessons. 

7.  El(»montarv  work. 

Daily  work  in  tlu^  writing  of  short,  original  state- 
monts  in  combination  with  this  oral  work  and  the  work 
in  reading. 
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Have  children  reproduce  orally  the  fables  and  his- 
torical stories. 

Poems  should  be  carefully  selected,  children  should 
learn  their  meaning  and  then  commit  them  to  mepiory 

Special  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading — 

Appleton's  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
Barnes'  First  Reader,  Part  II, 
Appleton's  Second  Reader,  10  lessons. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader,  10  lessons. 

Supplemental  work: 

Harper's  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
Normal  Course  First  Reader,  completed 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spet^ling — Vocabulary — All  new  words  in  read- 
ing work  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Write  correctly  from  dictation   all  words  in  grade 
vocabulary. 

Spell  by  sound  all  analysed  words  in  vocabulary, 
also  analyze  new  words  composed  of  familiar  sounds. 

NuMBEKS — Number  work,  11  to  18   inclusive,    all 
combinations.     Review  first  grade  work. 

Notations — Figures  and  Roman  notations  to  18  in 
elusive.     Develop  idea  of  tens  and  units. 

Fractions — h,  i,  1,  ^,  J  and^\. 
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Compound  Numbers — Peck,  yard,  stfuare  yard  and 
cubic  inch. 

12  inches  =  1  foot. 

H  feet  ^  1  yard. 

12  things  =  1  dozen. 

12  months  =  1  year. 

9  square  feet  =  1  square  yard. 

Measure: 

By  inches  to  16  inches. 

By  feet  to  16  feet. 

By  yards  to  16  yards. 

By  square  inches  to  16  square  inches. 

By  square  feet  to  16  square  feet. 

Physical,  Culture  and  Physiology — Finger, 
elbow,  shoulder  and  whole  arm  movements;  also  toe- 
standing  and  heel-elevation. 

Correct  standing  and  sitting  positions,  also  car- 
riage of  the  body  in  walking. 

Breathing  exercises.     Caution   against    voluntar^^    • 
movements  of  shoulders  or  body  during  inspiration. 

See  detailed  course. 

Bones  and  Muscles: 

1.  Structures  and  uses  of  each. 

2.  Development  of  of  muscles;   effect  of  exer- 

cise upon  the  same. 
i\.     Growth  of  the  bones. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

WuiTiN(J — Perfect  positions.  Correct  pencil  hold- 
ing.    Show  the  exact  position  of  hand,  lingers  and  pen- 
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cil  and  insist  ujion  every   one   doing   this  part  of  the 
work. 

Practice  book  No.  1;  lead  pencils.     • 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  simple  drill  exercises, 
giving  more  attention  to  position  and  pencil  holding 
and  free  movement  than  to  the  exact  forms  of  letters. 
Do  not  allow  any  careless  work  at  any  time.  Use 
blackboard  freely.  Send  a  portion  of  the  class  to  the 
board  each  day.  Criticize  the  work  on  board.  Ask 
pupils  to  criticize  one  another's  work.  Review  small 
and  capital  letters  in  words  and  sentences. 

Write  specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month,  keep- 
ing tirst  one  written  to  compare  with  last.  Send  others 
home. 

Mi'sic — Interval  practice  continued.  Review  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  classes,  and  in  addition 
to  same  proceed  to  the  bottom  of  Chart  No.  13. 

Interval  practice  continued. 

Exercise  pupils  daily  in  practice  upon  the  ladder 
and  with  manual  signs  in  key  C  or  D.  Teach  the  pitch 
names, 

A  few  more  simple  varieties  of  two,  thi*ee,  four  and 
six  part  measure.  Exercise  from  the  staff  to  illusti*ate 
what  is  known  of  time  and  tune.  Rote  songs  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Dkawinc;  —Teach  exi)rossion  of  form  of  Making, 
by  drawing  and  by  Language,  as  in  First  Grade. 

Teach  by  comparison.  Special  drill  for  pencil 
holding  and  free  movement. 
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Lines  of  definite  lengths. 

Drawings  large,  both  at   blackboard  and  on  paper. 

Appearances  and  face  views  carefully  expressed. 

Special  attention  to  the  description  of  mental  im- 
ages of  solids. 

Lead  pupils  to  detect  their  own  errors. 

Teach  proportion. 

The  summary  of  the  term's  work  should  consist  of 
specimens  from  each  pupil  in  clay  modeling,  paper 
folding  of  squares  and  strijjs  to  form  hollow  models, 
pasting  tablets  for  borders,  for  rosettes  for  objects,  and 
for  views  of  models,  stick  laying  for  borders  and  for 
objects,  and  drawing  on  paper. 

The  detailed  course  of  study  with  the  Manual, 
**Use  of  Models,'' prescribes  the  daily  lessons  for  this 
grade. 

A  CLASS— Second  Grade. 

Languagk  Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  con- 
taining the  new  words;  also  in  writing  these  sentences 
from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  before  and  after  the 
name  of  a  person  addressed. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  capital  in  writing  the  names 
of  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week;  also  in  writing 
the  pronoun  I. 

Daily  lessons  in  oral  language;  aim  for  accurate 
and  complete  statements. 

Material  for  oral  language: 

1.     Form — see  detailed  course. 
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2.  Geography    see  detailed  course. 

3.  History  stories. 

4.  Fables  and  myths. 

5.  Poems, 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Elementary  Physiology. 

Daily  work  in  writing  of  original  statements,    in 
connection  with  oral  language  and  reading  lessons. 

Daily  work  in  the  oral  reproduction  of  the  thought 
of  the  reading  lessons. 

Poems  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  studied  and 
then  committed  bo  memory. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pui)ils  in  all 
recitations. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading 

Appleton's    Second  Reader,   Lessons    XI.    to 

XXXVI. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader,  Lessons  XI.  to  XXXVI. 

SiLpplemental  W(rrk: 

Harper\s  Second  Reader,  Part  I. 
Normal  Course  Second  Reader,  72  pages. 
See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling —Vocabulary — all  new  words  in  reading 
work  as  outlined  in  detailed  cotirse. 

Write  correctly  from  dictation  all  words  in  grade 
vocabulary.  * 

Spell  by  sound  all  analyzed  words  ;  also  analyze 
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new  words  composed  of  familiar  sounds. 

NuMBKH-  -Number  work.  18  to  80  inclusive,  spe- 
cial attention  to  multiples. 

Notation  Read  and  w^rite  numbers  to  1(^1 ;  Roman 
notation  to  35. 

Fractions  -  i  h  h  f  i  4^  i*  h  Vn- 
Compound  Numbers    -Bushel,  ounce,  pound,  cubic 
inch  ;  also  16  ounces  =  1  pound,  and  4  pecks  ==  1  bushel. 

Areas  of  squares  and  oblongs  and  fractional  parts 
of  the  same,  areas  not  to  exceed  20  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.  or 
sq.  yds. 

Measure  perimeters  of  these  square  and  oblong 
surfaces. 

Processes  Addition  of  any  two  numbers  whose 
sum  is  less  than  100. 

Subtraction,  with  reduction  minuends  less  than  KHl. 

Multii)lication,})roducts  loss  than  ll)0  and  multplier  2. 
Short  division,  with  I'oduction,  dividend   not   to  ex- 
ceed 10()  and  divisor  -. 

Physical  CuLTruK  and  Piivsiolo(;y  Same  exor- 
cises as  for  B  class:  also  arm-raising  sideways  and 
overhead.  Walking  exennses;  ••tip-toeing"  should  not 
be  allowed;  careful  attention  to  carriage  of  body  in 
walking. 

Se(»  detailed  coursi*. 

The  Pood: 

1.     Us(»  of  food. 

i\     Kind  of  food     animal,  vegetable   and   min- 
eral. 
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il.     Kind  of  food  used   in  cold,  hot  and  temper- 
ate climates. 
4.     The  stoma<3h — illustititions  from  cliart. 

The  Nails  and  Hair. 
I.     Care  of  these. 

Writing — Practice  book  No.  1  ;  lead  pencils. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  Class  B. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercises  ;  do  but 

little  work  upon  letters.     Get  everbody  ready  for  work. 

Review  both   alphabets  in  words  and  sentences.      We 

are  now  t^etting  ready  for  pens  and  ink,  and  very  care- 

« 
ful  attention  should  be  given  to  position,  jumrif  holdi/uj 

and  freedom  of  movement. 

Allow  no  careless  work  at  any  time. 

Music — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes, 
then  proceed  on  chart  to  bottom  of  No.  16. 

Exercise  daily  upon  the  sounds  of  the  scale  with 
the  Manual  signs  and  ladder. 

Songs  by  rote  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

On  transfer  to  the  next  higher  class,  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  report  the  number  of  pupils  who  can 
sing  the  scale  and  those  who  cannot,  also  the  number 
who  can  sing  alone  one  song  from  the  New  First  Mu- 
sic Chart. 

Drawing — The  work  of  this  class  embraces  the 
same  general  features  as  that  of  Class  B. 

The  typ(»  forms  include  the  cone,  square,  pyramid, 
vase  form  and  a  review  of  the  nine  models  already 
studied. 
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All  drawings  on  board  and  paper  large  and  bold. 

Special  drill  for  pencil  holding  and  free  movement, 
with  tracing  in  air  and  on  board  and  paper. 

Special  attention  to  clay  modeling,  paper  folding, 
stick  laying,  mounting  surface  forms,  and  drawing  on 
paper,  as  directed  in  detailed  course  and  **Use  of 
Models." 

B.  CLASS.— Third  Grade. 

Language — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  con- 
taining the  new  words  of  the  spelling  lesson:  also  in 
writing  these  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teach  the  abbreviations,  Mr. ,  Mrs.  and  St. 

Teach  the  children  to  write  their  own  addresses; 
also  the  day  of  the  week  and  its  date. 

Teach  the  use  of  is  and  are;  also  was  and  were. 

Ho\y  to  write  initials. 

Material  for  oral  language  and  written  composition : 

1.  Form. 

2.  Geography — see  detailed  course. 

3.  History  stories. 

4.  Reading  lessons. 

5.  Poems. 

6.  Picture  lessons. 

7.  Physiology. 

Daily  work  in  writing  original  statements  and 
arranging  the  same  in  logical  order.  Develop  carefully 
the  thought  of  the  reading  lesson;  have  children  express 
this  thought  orally  in  their  own  language,  then  write  it 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  composition. 

Carefully  selected  poems  studied  and  then  commit- 
ted  to  memory. 
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Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations  ;  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected 

See  detailed  course  in  language. 

Reading. — 

Appleton's  Second  Reader,  completed. 

Barnes's  Second  Reader,  completed. 
Supplemental  Work : 

Harper's  Second  Reader,  Part  II. 

Normal  Course  Second  Reader,  completed 
Wayside  and  Seaside,  No.  1,  completed. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling — Vocabulary — see  spelling  manual  for 
this  grade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  in  sentences  from  dic- 
tation all  words  in  grade  vocabulary.  See  detailed 
course  in  reading. 

Numbers — Number  work  30  to  60  inclusive,  special 
attention  to  multiples. 

Notation—Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000  ;  Roman 
notation  to  30. 

Fractions— jj  and  a  review  of  all  previous  work. 
Reduction  of  mixed  numbers  to  fractions ;  use  no  frac- 
tion whose  denominator  is  larger  than  12. 

Compound  numbers— 60  minutes  =  1  hour,  24  hours 

=  1  day,  365  days  =  1  year  ;  also  the  number  of  days 
in  each  month  of  the  year. 

How  to  write  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  use  of  dol- 
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lars  and  cents  together  in  applied  problems. 

Teach  linear  rod. 

Processes- -Addition  of  two  or  three  numbers  largc»r 
than  1(X)  whose  sum  i^lcss  than  1,0()().  Column  addition 
of  three  figures. 

Multiplication  of  numbers  of  one  period,  using  2,  3. 
4,  5  and  6  as  multipliers. 

Subtraction  with  reduction,  using  numbers  of  one 
period  only. 

Short  division  with  reduction,  using  2,  3,  4,  5.  and 
(5  as  divisors . 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

See  detailed  course. 

GEOGRAPHY--Structure---Reliof  of  school  district. 

Place— Semi-cardinal  ix)ints.  Maps  of  school  room, 
floor  and  school  yard,  to  scale. 

Climate — 


(a.)     Moisture: 

1.  Evaporation. 

2.  Productions — Clouds,   mist,  fogs,  rain.  etc. 
{h  )     Heat — observe  daily  tom])erature: 

Position  of  sun. 

1.  During  different  parts  of  day. 

2.  During  different  parts  of  year. 

Vegetation — Soil,  fertile  and  barren. 
Uses  of  plants. 
Trees  of  vicinity. 

Animals — S2)ecial  study  of  camel  and  bears. 
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Minerals — Special  study  of  chalk  and  graphite. 

People — Elementary  lessons  on  races  represented 
in  community. 

Modes  of  life— Occupation;  ideas  of  city,  town  and 
state. 

* 

Government — Lead  children  to  knowledge  of  that 
which  they  can  comprehend  about  city  government. 

See  detailed  course  in  elementary  geography. 

Physical  CrLTiuE    and    Physiology — Review 
work  of  Second  Grade.      Teach  arm  raising,  with  res 
piration  combined;  also  slight  knee   bending,  toe  rais- 
ing, head  and  body  bending. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  teeth : 

1.  Structure. 

2.  How  injuri'd, 
^.     Care  of. 

The  Lungs: 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Care  of. 

3.  Eff(»ct  of  (*xer(Mse  upon  these  organs. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Wkitinc; — Practice  Book  No.  1;  pen  and  ink. 

First  two  weeks  of  th(?  term  use  drill  exercises. 
Watch  car(»fully  the  pen  holding,  Show  all  how  to  take 
ink.  Hav(»  them  take  uj)  pens  and  lay  them  down  often 
in  order  to  get  them  accustomed  to  the  new  instrument. 

Blackboard  work  and  specimens  same  as  Second 
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Grade.   Review  both  alphabets  in  words  and  sentences. 

Spelling  lessons  and  all  writing  previously  done 
with  lead  pencil  to  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 

Music — Review  the  works  of  the  preceding  classes. 
Begin  the  work  on  Chart  1,  second  series. 

Rote  songs  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  to  be  taught  the  Middle,  Upper  and  Lower 
scales,  to  name  the  fifteen  different  pitches,  and  tell 
readily  the  position  of  each  pitch  upon  the  staff. 

Daily  exercises  upon  the  scale  with  the  Manual 
signs  and  ladder. 

The  teacher  is  to  ascertain  the  compass  of  the  voice 
of  each  pupil. 

(a.)  The  number  who  can  sing  alone  the  scale  in 
the  key  of  C. 

(6.)  The  number  who  can  sing  easily  as  high  as 
twice  marked  e  and  no  higher. 

(r)  The  number  who  can  sing  easily  as  high  as 
twice  marked  g. 

{(l.)  The  number  who  can  sing  to  small  a  in  the 
lower  scale. 

{<\)  The  number  who  can  sing  to  small  g  in  the 
lower  scale. 

Songs  and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

Select  songs  that  will  illustrate  what  the  pupils 
have  learned  in  time  and  tune. 

Drawing — No.  I  Drawing  Book  for  pupils,  with 
Manual,  Part  I.,  for  teacher's  use. 
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Special  study  of  natural  leaves,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, and  the  drawing  and  modeling  of  the  same. 

Much  supplementary  work  in  bold  and  free  draw- 
ing. 

Books  should  show  a  careful  record  of  term's  in- 
struction and  a  free  expression  characterized  by  broad 
gray  lines. 

A  CLASS— Third  Grade. 

Language — Daily  work  in  copying  sentences  con- 
taining the  new  words;  also  in  writing  these  sentences 
from  dictation. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  period  as  a  mark  of  abbrevia- 
tion, A.  M.,  P.  M.,  Av.,  P.  O.,  cts.,  doz. 

Teach  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  writing  names  of 
cities  and  streets. 

How  to  write  dates. 

Simple  use  of  quotation  marks. 
Simple  form  for  letter. 

Common  contractions,  it's,  can't,  don't,  etc. 

Form  of  the  possessive  case  of  singular  nouns  in 
which  the  apostrophe  precedes  the  ft. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations. 

Daily  work  in  oral  and  written  composition:  Have 
pupils  reproduce  orally  the  thought  of  the  geography 
and  reading  lessons:  also  write  the  same  in  the  form  of 
a  simple  composition. 

Work  for  complete  statements  and  the  logical  ar- 
rangement of  the  same  in  this  composition  work. 
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Carefully  selected  poems  studied  and  then  commit- 
ted to  memory. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading — 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  25  lessons. 
Barnes'  Third  Reader,  25  lessons. 

Supplemental  laork: 

Cfkts  and  Dogs,  completed. 

Fables  and  Polk  Stories,  completed. 

Normal  Course  Third  Reader,  begun. 

See  detailed  course  in  reading. 

Spelling — Vocabulary — See  spelling  manual  for 
this  grade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  in  sentences  from  dic- 
tation all  words  in  grade  vocabulary.  See  detailed 
course  in  reading. 

Spell  new  words  which  occur  in  geography  and 
number. 

Numbers — Numbers  work,  60  to  100  inclusive; 
special  attention  to  multiples. 

Notation — Read  and  write  numbers  of  two  periods; 
Roman  notation  through  to  100. 

Fractions — Continue  work  of  preceding  grades. 

Teach  reduction  of  improper  fractions  to  whole  or 
mixed  numbers;  use  no  fraction  whose  denominator  is 
larger  than  12. 

Teach  objectively  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
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tion  and  division  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths . 

Compound  Numbers — Dollars  and  cents  used  to- 
gether in  applied  probJems. 

Teach  cubic  foot  and  linear  mile. 

Percentage— 100%,  50%  and  10%  taught  objec- 
tively; use  both  fractional  and  decimal  forms. 

Processes — Addition  of  two  or  more  numbers  of 
two  periods  each;  column  addition  of  four  figures. 

Subtraction  with  reduction,  using  numbers  of  two 
periods. 

Multiplication,  multiplier  containing  two  figures. 

Short  division  completed. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

See  detailed  course. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginner's  Book  and 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Geography — Structure — Forms  of  land  and  water 
— island,  continent,  peninsula,  isthmus;  cape,  lake, 
ocean,  sea,  gulf,  bay,  strait,  harbor,  plain,  hill,  valley, 
mountain,  river-basin,  river,  spring,  creek. 

Detroit — Map  of  city  showing  principal  features. 
Wayne  Coimty — Map  to  scale  showing  townships: 
learn  townships  bordering  on  Detroit. 

State  of  Michigan — Parts,  boundaries,  surface, 
drainage,  coastline,  climate,  vegetation,  occupations  of 
people,  cities  and  railroads. 

See  detailed  course. 

Physical  Cultuee  and  Physiology — In  addition 
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to  exercises  for  B  Class,  teach  stepping  exercise,  alter- 
nate heel  and  toe  raising,  military  salute  and  facings. 
See  detailed  course. 

The  teeth  and  Food: 

1 :    Structure  of  teeth. 

2.  Kind  of  teeth— incisor,  canine  and  molar. 

Lead  children  to  discover  that  human 
body  needs  for  its  sustenance  certain 
properties  of  various  classes  of  food  sub- 
stances. 

3.  Importance  of  mastication. 

4.  Difference  in  structure  of  teeth  of   herb- 

ivorous, carnivorous  and  rodent  animals. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing  -  Practice-book  No,  1;  pen  and  ink;  copy- 
book No.  1. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercise.  Watch 
carefully  all  work  done  with  pen.  Do  not  require  too 
much  miscellaneous  writing.  Avoid  working  too 
slowly  in  practice  books  or  too  raj)idly  when  doing 
other  work,  as  writing  spelling  lessons.  Write  upper 
half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by  close  of  tenth 
wo(^k.     Complete  book  nineteenth  week. 

Spec^lmens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Music  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding 
term,  keys  of  C.  G,  D  and  E  studied.  Let  the  work  be 
a  developing  pnK^oss,  and  k(»ep  close  relationship  be- 
iwoen  lessons,  each  being  a  stop  in  advance  of  the  last. 
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Begin  two  part  singing.  The  time  should  always  be 
beaten  steadily  and  the  pupils  know  with  which  beat 
the  commencing  note  of  each  phase  or  section  is  to  be 
sung. 

Drawing — No.  2  Drawing  Book  for  pupils  and 
Manual  Part  I,  for  teacher's  use. 

Special  attention  to  views  and  appearances  of 
models,  pattern  making  and  drawing  of  natural  forms. 
Careful  attention  to  pencil  holding  and  movement. 

Drawings  large  and,  free. 

Much  supplementary  work  on  blackboard  and  paper 
should  be  required. 

B  CLASS— Fourth  Orade. 

Language — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
lessons  I  to  XXV  inclusive. 

Simple  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Simple  form  for  a  letter. 

Possessive  forms  of  plural  nouns  ending  in  s. 

Daily  work  in  writing  from  dictation  sentences  con 
taining  the  new  words  in  spelling. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
n^citations;  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition;  have  pupils  re- 
produce the  thought  of  the  geography,  history  and 
reading  lessons. 

Special  attention  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  the 
sentences  in  this  comix)sition  work. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 
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Reading — 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  lessons  XXVI,  to  LI. 
Barnes'  Third  Reader,  lessons  XXVI  to  XLI. 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  completed. 

Supplemental  work: 

Our  World  Reader  No.  I,  pp,  1-35. 

Book  of  Tales,  completed. 

Normal  Course  Third  Reader. 

Spelling — See  spelling  manual  for  this  grade. 

Define,  spell  orally  and  write  from  dictation  all 
words  in  grade  vocabulary. 

Special  attention  to  the  spelling  of  new  words  which 
oc^ur  in  geography,  number  or  drawing  lessons. 

Numbers — Number  work — Review  all  work  in  mul- 
tiples and  complete  to  144.  Daily  work  in  oral  applied 
problems. 

Notation — Read  and  write  numbers  through  units 
of  millions. 

Fractions — Develop  terms  numerator  and  deno- 
minator. 

Teach  objectively  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  divisions  of  halves,  thirds  and  fourths  and  give 
written  figure  work  for  the  same. 

Compound  Numbers. — Complete  liquid  measure. 
Teach  cubic  yard,  also  square  rod.  Review  work  of  all 
preceding  grades  in  compound  numbers. 

Percentage— 20%,  25%,  and  75%.  Use  both  frac- 
tional and  decimal  forms. 
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Processes — Continue  addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication,  multiplier  containing  three  figures 
and  multiplicand  containing  not  more  than  three  fig- 
ures. 

Long  division,  divisors  not  to  exceed  30. 
Statements  for  problems. 
See  detailed  course. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginner's  Book  and 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Geography — 

Earth  as  whole: 

1.  Form. 

2.  Dimensions. 

3.  Measurements. 

4.  Daily  and  yearly  motions. 

5.  Distribution  of  heat. 

6.  Winds. 

7.  Seasons. 

8.  Surface. 
North  America: 

1.  Location  and  boundaries, 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Drainage. 

4.  Outline. 

See  detailed  course  in  geograpy  for  Fourth  Grade. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology — Special 
attention  to  position  of  body  in  sitting,  standing  and 
walking. 

Review  work  of  Third  Grade  and  introduce  varied 
shoulder  movements,  leg,  trunk  and  head  exercises. 
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Walking  and  marching  exercises  as  given  in  detailed 
course. 

The  Blood: 

1.     The  use  of  blood  in  conveying  nourishment 

to  the  tissues. 
"2.     Differences   in   color  of  pure  and  impure 
blood. 

3.  Effects  of  exercise  and  respiration  upon  the 

blood. 

4.  Treatment  of  injuries  to  the  blood  vessels. 
Illustrations  from  charts. 

Writing — Practice-book  No.  2.     Copy-book  No.  2. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  use  drill  exercise.  Write 
upper  half  of  each  page,  through  copy-book  by  close  of 
10th  week.  Complete  book  by  close  of  19th  week. 
Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  finished. 
Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy.  book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Music — Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  classes. 

fl 

Try  to  select  exercises  and  songs  to  illustrate  previous 
drill  in  tune  and  time. 

Test  exercises,  page  165,  New  Second  Music  Reader, 
Nos.  1  to  13,  boys  and  girls  should  alternate  in  reading 
and  singing  the  exercises;  afterwards  individual  pupils 
should  be  called  ui)on  to  sing  them. 

Drawing  No.  3  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils,  Prang's 
Comi)lete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

Drill  exercises  in  pencil  holding  and  movement. 

Continued  attention  to  views  and  appearances. 
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Grouping  of  objects  and  drawing. 
Units  of  designs  carefully  explained 
Historic  ornaments      Memory  exercise. 
Paper  cutting  and  pasting  of  decorative' forms. 

A  CLASS— Fourth  Grade. 

Language  Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
No.  I,  Part  I,  completed. 

Review  work  of  preceding  grade. 

Possessive  form,  singular  and  plural  nouns.     Avoid 

special  difficulties. 

Daily  work  in  writing  from  dictation  sentences  con- 
taining new  words  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations;  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition;  have  pupils 
reproduce  the  thought  of  the  hie^ory,  reading  and  geo- 
graphy lessons. 

Special  attention  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  the 
sentences  in  this  composition  work. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  history  learn 
Ix)ngfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Ride.  Copy  it,  noticing 
that  it  is  divided  into  stanzas  and  that  the  first  word  of 
every  line  begins  with  a  capital.  Have  pupils  repro- 
duce the  thought  of  this  poem  in  their  own  language  in 
the  form  of  a  comj^osition. 

See  detailed  course  in  Language. 

Reading — 

Appleton's  Third  Reader,  completed. 
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Barnes'  Third  Reader,  completed. 
Stories  of  American  History,  completed. 

Supplerne7ital  work  : 

Our  World  Reader  No.  1,  pp.  205-254. 
Scribner's  Greographical  Reader,  North  America. 
Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  Prom  Long  Ago. 

Spelling — ^Vocabulary — see  spelling  manual  for 
this  grade. 

Spell  and  define  all  words  in  grade  vocabulary. 

Special  attention  to  the  spelling  of  geographical 
terms,  also  other  new  words  as  they  occur  in  any 
lesson. 

NuMBEits — Review  multiple  work.  Daily  oral 
work  in  applied  problems. 

Notation— Read  and  write  numbers  of  three  periods. 

Fractions — ^Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  all  fractions  through  twelfths  and  writ- 
ten figure  work  for  the  same. 

Compound  Numbers — Avoirdupois  weight  com- 
pleted. 

Teach  reduction  of  comjiound  numbers  to  a  higher 
or  lower  denomination,  and  use  all  compound  numbers 
taught  in  j^receding  grades  in  problems  involving  our 
reduction. 

Percentage --16if%,  33tt%  and  12.U/ .  Use  all  rates 
previously  taught. 

Interest — Simple  interest,  6%  time  expressed  in 
years. 
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Processes — Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication 
continued. 

Long  division  continued,  divisors  containing  not 
more  than  three  figures. 

Teach  simple  form  of  bill. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

Selections  from  Robinson's  Beginner's  Book  and 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Geography- -Review  B  Fourth  work. 

North  America: 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Drainage. 
H.     Outline. 

4.  Climate 

5.  Distribution  of  Vegetation. 

6.  Distribution  of  Animals. 

7.  Distribution  of  Minerals. 

8.  People. 

9.  Political  Division. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology — Exercise 
same  as  for  B.  Class.  Have  pupils  move  with  prompt- 
ness and  precision  during  exercises. 

The  Skin  : 

1.  Structure  and  uses. 

2.  Uses  of  perspiration  ;    effects   if  prespira 
tory  glands  are  closed. 

3.  Effects  of  exercise  upon  the  skin. 

4.  Hair  and  nails. 
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5.     Bathing  and  care  of  skin. 

The  clothing : 

1.  Value  of  clothing  ;  woolen. 

2.  Cleanliness  and  need  of  frequent  changing. 

3.  Eifects  of  tight  clothing. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing — Practice  book  No.  2  ;  Copy- book  No. 
2B. 

First  two  weeks  of  term  drill  exercises.  Write  upper 
half  of  each  page  through  copy-book  by  close  of  10th 
week.     Complete  book  by  close  of  19th  week. 

Copy-book  through  page  10  by  close  of  10th  week. 

Complete  cojjy-book  by  close  of  19th  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  fin- 
ished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice  book  to  one  in  coi)y 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Mi:sic  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  preceding 
term,  the  division  of  the  beat  introduced.  Class  should 
practice  all  major  scales.  They  should  be  able  to  sing 
chromatic  scales. 

DuAWiNTJ     (Same  as  B  Class,  Fourth  Grade.) 

B  CLASS-Flfth  Grade. 

LanCiUAGE — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English. 
No.  I..  Part  II.,  Lessons  I.  to  XXV.,  inclusive.  Review 
Part  I. 
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Work  in  letter  writing  continued. 

Have  pupils  write  the  poem  on  page  80  from  dicta- 
tion, giving  special  attention  to  punctuation.  Give 
other  work  of  similar  nature. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations  ;  correct  all  mistakes. 

Daily  work  in  written  reproduction  of  the  thought 
of  the  reading,  geography  and  history  lessons. 

In  this  written  composition  work  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  paragraphing. 

Reading— 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader — South  Amer- 
ica. 

Oar  World  Reader,  No.  1 — South  America. 

Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild  Kindred, 
completed. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Part  I. 

Study  of  Hawthorne's  Life. 

Speli^ing — Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  1  to  52  inclusive. 
Special  attention  to  the  work  in  phonics  and  the  dia- 
critical markings  of  the  letters,  as  given  in  these 
lessons. 

Arithmetic — Notation  and  numeration  of  numbers 
through  three  periods. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
with  common  i)roofs  and  names  for  terms. 

Fractions — Review  all  previous  work. 
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Teach  reduction  to  a  common  denominator,  obtain 
common  denominator  by  inspection. 

Give  abundant  exercise  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  having  both 
like  and  unlike  denominations  through  twentieths. 

Compound  Numbers — Review  tables  of  denominate 
numbers  previously  taught  and  use  these  compound 
numbers  in  applied  problems.  Teach  reduction  des- 
cending and  ascending,  no  problem  to  contain  more 
than  three  denominations. 

Decimals — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals. 

Give  only  simple  problems.     In  division  of  decimals 
place  the  quotient  above  the  dividend  and  make  the 
'  divisior  a  whole  number. 

Percentage — Use  rates  already  given  in  applied 
problems  in  first  case. 

Interest — Simple  interest,  time  expressed  in  years. 

Simple  form  of  bill. 

Make  statements  for  problems. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  1  to 
75,  inclusive. 

Geoguaphy— South  America  and  review.  See 
detailed  course  for  this  grade. 

United  States: 

1.  Location  and  boundaries. 

2.  Extent. 

il.     Advantages. 
4.     Population. 
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5.  Education. 

6.  Religion. 

7.  Government. 

8.  History. 

Physicat^  Cultuue  and  Physioi^ogy — Exercises 
in  deep  breathing;  effects  on  the  body  and  practical 
uses  of  deep  breathing. 

Teach  combined  movements  of  the  body  and  the 
arms.  Knee  bending  and  all  elementary  exercises  of 
Fourth  Grade  in  review. 

See  detailed  course. 

Exercise: 

1.  Benefits  and  effects  of. 

2.  Value  of  out-door  sports. 

The  Heart: 

1.  Functions, 

2.  Veins,  arteries  and  capillaries. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing — Practice-book  No.  2.     Coi)y-book  No.  3. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  movement  drill  exercises, 
using  muscular  movement;  be  sure  that  all  get  the  free, 
easy  use  of  the  forearm. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book 
by  close  df  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Write  three  pages  in  pi'actice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is  fin 
ished. 
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Specimens  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 
Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music — Pupils  of  tliis  grade  should  understand  the 
signatures  of  all  the  major  keys.  Pupils  should  be  able 
to  write  correctly  all  scales.  Test  exercises',  pages  167, 
168,  169.  Second  Music  Reader,  beating  time,  time, 
names  and  singing.  More  varieties  of  time.  Begin 
drill  in  steps  and  half-steps. 

Drawing — No.  4  Drawing-book  for  pupils,  Prang's 
Complete  Course  Manual,  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

Careful  and  continued  attention  to  the  three  sub- 
jects-Construction, Representation  and  Decoration, 
with  better  comprehension  of  principles  and  more  care- 
ful execution. 

Special  and  repeated  drill  in  observing  the  appear- 
ances of  retangular  objects  and  the  representations  of 
them. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise. 

Study  of  natural  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting  rosettes. 

A  CLASS-Flfth  Grade. 

Language — Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
comi)loted  and  reviewed. 

Letter-writing  continued,  sj^ecial  attention  given  to 
the  body  of  the  letter. 

How  to  write  a  receipt  for  money;  also  a  simple 
promissory  note. 

Work  in  writing  poems  from  dictation  continued. 
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Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations :  errors  should  be  persistently  corrected. 

Daily  work  in  written  composition.  Reproduce 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  read  or  taught  in  the 
other  lessons. 

Special  attention  to  paragraphing  in  written  com- 
position work. 

Reading-  - 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader-  Europe. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 — Europe. 
Eggleston*s  First  Book  in  American  History — 

completed. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
Study  of  Hawthorne's  Life. 

Si>ELLiNG — Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  all  new  words  which  occur  in  the  regular 
lessons  in  other  branches. 

Reed*s  Word  Lessons— Review  work  of  preced- 
ing grade  and  advance  to  lesson  85;  special  attention  to 
phonics  and  diacritical  marks. 

Arithmetic— Greatest  Common  Measure,  T^ast 
Common  Multiple  and  Cancellation.  Wentworth's 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  98  to  111.  Omit  exer- 
cise 67  until  A  Sixth. 

Fractions — All  operations,  denominators  not  to  ex- 
ceed 144. 

Compound  Numbers — Continue  the  work  of  the 
preceding  grade.  Teach  thoroughly  the  subtraction  of 
dates  to  determine  length  of  time. 
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Decimals — Finish  this  subject,  omitting  all  puzzling 
and  difficult  examples.  Give  abundant  simple  practice. 
Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  76  to  98. 

Percentage — Teach  each  case,  using  rates  already 
mentioned.     Use  decimal  form. 

Interest — Simple  interest,  time  expressed  in  years 
and  months. 

Geography — Europe  and  review.  See  detailed 
course  of  this  grade. 

Physical,  Cultuke  and  Physiology — Exercises 
same  as  for  B  Class.  In  marching  the  movements 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  military  precision,  thus 
securing  an  erect  and  proud  carriage  of  the  body.  See 
detailed  course. 

• 

Special  Senses : 

1.  Location  and  use. 

2.  Care  and  protection. 

The  Bones  : 

1.  Structure,  composition  and  use. 

2.  Names  of  i)rincipal  divisions  of  skeleton, 
number  of  bones  in  each  division. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  joints. 
Illustrations  from  chart. 

WuiTiNd — Practice-book  No.  2.     Copy-book  No.  4. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill 
exercises. 

Write  up})er  half  of  each  page  through  coi)y-book 
by  close  of  tenth  week.  Complete  copy-book  by  close 
of  nineteenth  week. 
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Mark  each  pag-e  of  copy-book  when  page  is  com- 
pleted. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music — Same  as  Class  B.  Also  the  class  should 
be  able  to  sing  any  piece  in  the  Second  Reader. 

Drawing— No.  5  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Prang's 
Complete  Course  Manual.  Part  II,  for  teacher's  use. 

More  careful  execution,  better  understanding  of 
principles  required. 

Views  and  api)earances  carefully  understood. 

Units  of  design  for  decorative  puiposes  thoroughly 
considered. 

Study  of  natural  flowers  for  units  of  design. 
Cutting  and  i)asting  of  rosettes,  on  p.  18. 
Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise. 

B  CLASS— Sixth  Grade. 

Language — Kinds  of  sentences  and  rules  for  the 
punctuation  of  each  kind.  Parts  of  sentences  subject 
and  predicate.     Analysis  of  short,  simple  sentences. 

Forms  of  names,  how  to  write  them  ;  also  how  to 
abbreviate  them. 

Letter-writing  continued.  How  to  write  a  receipt 
for  money  ;  also  a  promissory  note.  Teach  .form  and 
meaning  of  a  check. 
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Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  Eng- 
lish, lessons  1  to  18  inclusive,  in  connection  with  topics 
studied. 

Careful  attention  to  language  used  by  pupils  in  all 
recitations. 

For  Composition  Work  have  pupils  reproduce  in 
writing  the  substance  of  the  lessons  in  Greography,  His- 
tory and  Reading.      Special  attention  to  paragraphing. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the 
week  should  be  devoted  to  work  in  composition. 

Reading — 

Scribner's  jSeographical  Reader- --Asia. 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  1---Asia. 
Living  Creatures  of  Water,    Land  and  Air-com- 
pleted. 

Hiawatha.     Study  of  Longfellow's  Life. 

Spelt.ing ---Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  mean- 
ing of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Use  dictionaries,  and  teach  pupils  to  find  meaning 
and  prcmunciation  of  words. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  85  to  116  inclusive 

Arithmetic — Common  Fractions. 

Review  carefully  all  previous  work  and  finish  the 
subject  of  Common  Fractions.  Wentworth's  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic,  pp.  Ill  to  147. 

Compound  Numbers — Review  the  tables  of  denom- 
inate Numbers,  also  reduction,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, and  use  those  in  ai)plied  i>roblems  involving  two 
reductions. 
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Decimals — Thorough  review  of  work  of  preceding 
grade. 

Percentage — Finish  percentage  (without  its  varied 
applications),  thorough  drill  in  applied  problems,  use 
all  four  cases.     Use  decimal  form  for  rates. 

Interest — Simple  interest,  time  expressed  in  years, 
months  and  days.     Simple  problems. 

Geography — A  sia  and  review.  See  detailed  course 
for  this  grade. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology — Exercises 
as  given  in  detailed  course.  Aim  at  quality  rather  than 
quantity  in  the  regular  daily  drill.  Caution  pupils 
before  beginning  exercises  against  errors  in  the  execu- 
tions of  the  movements.  Jerking  and  unnecessary 
twisting  of  the  body  should  be  avoided.  Muscles  should 
be  under  such  control  that  directions  will  be  carried  out 
easily  and  effectively. 

Digestion  of  food  : 

1.  Appearance  of  stomach  before  digestion, 
also  during  digestion. 

2.  Circumstances  which  affect  digestion. 

3.  Kinds  of  food  and  value  of  a  mixed  diet. 

4.  Effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach. 

5.  Effects  of  tobacco  on  the  stomach. 

6.  Waste  and  repair  of  the  tissues. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing     Practice  book  No.  3.     Copy-book  No.  5. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  exer- 
cises. • 
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Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book 
by  close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is 
finished. 

I 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music — This  class  should  begin  third  series  of 
charts.  They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  intervals 
to  the  extent  of  major  and  minor  seconds  and  thirds, 
perfect  and  augmented  fourths  and  perfect  and  dimin- 
ished fifths.  Difiicult  modulation.  Gradually  introduce 
all  varieties  of  time. 

Drawing — (Same  as  A  Class,  Fifth  Grade.) 

A  CLASS— Sixth  Grade. 

Language — \groemont  of  subject  noun  and  predi- 
(;ate  verb. 

Teach  common  proof-marks  ;  use  these  in  indicat- 
ing corrections  in  pupil's  work. 

Nouns  and  verbs  having  like  pronunciation  dis- 
tinguished. 

Modified  subjects  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences 
(•oiitaining  moditiod  subjects. 

Definition,  (toiiii)arison,  choice  and  arrangements  of 
adjectives. 
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Modified  predicate  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences 
containing  modified  predicates. 

Definition,  comparison  and  the  use  of  adverbs. 
Review  parts  of  speech. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  Eng- 
lish, Lessons  19  to  36,  inclusive,  in  connection  with 
topics  studied.     Review  B,  sixth  work. 

Have  the  pupils  reproduce  in  writing  the  substance 
of  the  geogi'aphy ,  history  and  reading  lessons.  De\^elop 
a  whole  chapter  or  topic  in  one  composition. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the 
week  should  be  devoted  to  composition  work. 

Reading — 


Scribner's   Geographical   Reader — Africa  and 

Australia. 
Our  World  Reader  No.  1 — Africa  and  Australia. 
Tompkin's  Life  of  Franklin. 
Poster's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Study  of  Longfellow's  Life. 

Spelling — CarefuJ  attention  to  spelling  and  mean- 
ing of  new  words  in  all  lessons.  Have  pupils  use  dic- 
tionaries and  learn  to  find  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  words. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  117-148  inclusive. 

Arithmetic — Compound  Fractions — Review  and 
make  a  wide  and  varied  application  of  fractions  to  prac- 
tical business  problems.  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp. 
147  to  155.     Selections  from  other  authors. 
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Compound  Numbers — All  operations.  Wentworth's 
Arithmetic,  pp.  155  to  171.  Carpentering,  papering 
and  plastering. 

Decimals — Review,  drill  thoroughly  on  the  iigure 
work  after  the  reasons  are  clearly  understood. 

Percentage — Application  to  Profit  and  Loss,  Use 
great  variety  of  simple  problems. 

Interest — Simple  interest,  time  in  years,  months 
and  days. 

Geography — Africa,  Australia  and  Oceanica. 
See  detailed  course  for  this  grade.     Review. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology — Continue 
movements  of  arms  and  feet.  Body  twisting  and  arm 
stretching.  Review^  elementary  exercises,  aiming  at 
promptness  and  grace  in  execution. 

See  detailed  course. 

The  Brain: 

1.  Situation,  structure  and  use. 

2.  The  nervous  system ;  likened  to  a  tele- 
graphic system  of  communication.  The 
brain,  the  central  office,  from  which  radi- 
ate the  lines  or  nerves  that  carry  messages 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  thus  di- 
recting all  movements  of  the  muscles. 

Illustrations  from  chart. 

Writing— Practice-book  No.  3.     Copy-book  No.  0. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movements  drill 
exercises. 
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Write  upper  half  of  each  page  of  copy-book  by 
close  of  tenth  week. 

Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  nineteenth  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  page  is 
tinished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music — A,  E,  B,  minor  scales,  Chromatic  scale. 
Practice  singing  accidentals. 

DuAWiNGS — No.  6  Drawing  Books  for  Pupils. 
Preliminary  Manual  for  teachers  use. 

Broader  scope  of  work;  better  understanding  of 
principles  and  their  application  ;  better  execution  and 
more  independent  work  from  pupils. 

Views  and  appearances  of  rectangular  objects  at 
different  angles. 

Special  attention  to  appearances.  Thorough  in- 
struction and  careful  study  must  be  given. 

Historic  ornaments.     Memory  exercise. 

Decorative  dosign.     Borders. 
Working  drawings,  iigured. 

B  CLASS— Seventh  Grade. 

LANGrAGE — Phrase  modifiers,  analysis  of  simple 
sentences  containing  phrase  modifiers.  Arrangement 
and  punctuation  of  phrase. 
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Compound  subject  and  compound  predicate;  con- 
nection, punctuation  and  agreement. 

Use  of  preposition,  conjunction  and  interjection. 
Special  work  in  business  forms  and  business  cor- 
respondence. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  Eng- 
lish. Lessons  pp.  37  to  47  inclusive,  in  connection  with 
topics  studied.  Daily  reproduction  of  substance  of 
Geography,  History  and  Reading  Lessons. 

The  language  period  for  at  least  two  days  in  the 
week  should  be  devoted  to  work  in  composition. 

Special  attention  to  paragraphing  and  logical,  de-' 
velopment  of  thought  in  compositions. 

Reading — 

Kollogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygi 
ene.     Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes — 
Jno.  Burroughs.     Snow  Bound  and  Among 
the      Hills— Whittier.       Study    Whittier's 
Life. 

Spelling — Careful  attention  to  spelling  and  mean- 
ing of  new  words  in  all  lessons.  Have  pupils  use  dic- 
tionaries. KoikI's  Word  Lessons,  lessons  149  to  IHO  in- 
clusive. 

AuiHTMETrc—  Common  Fractions  —Thorough  re- 
view of  the  entire*  subject. 

Compound  Numbers — Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp. 
171  to  208.  Connect  the  study  of  Longitude  and  Time 
with  the  review  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

Decimal  Fractions     Review, 
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Percentage — Review  protit  and  Loss.  Teach  Com- 
mission and  Brokerage,  Insurance,  Taxes  and  Duties. 
Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  203  to  225.  Use  simple 
problems. 

Interest— Simple  Interest,  completed.  Went- 
worth'S  Arithmetic,  pp.  225  to  233. 

Geography — Earth  as  a  whole — Review. 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Drainage. ' 

3.  Outline. 

4.  Climate. 

5.  Vegetation. 

6.  Animals. 

7.  Minerals. 

8.  People. 

See  detailed  couj-se. 

Physical  Culture  and  Physiology — Exercises 
of  preceding  grade  in  different  combinations,  facings 
and  .salutes.  See  detailed  course.  Topic  for  essay: 
The  Olympian  Games. 

Read  Kellogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.  Each  lesson  in  this  subject  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  clear  and  thorough  explanation,  and  followed 
by  such  questions  and  talks  as  will  insure  a  full  under- 
standing  of  the  subject  matter  by  the  pupils. 

Writing — Practice-book  No.  3.     Copy-book  No.  7. 
First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill 
exercises. 

Write  upper  half  of  each  page  through  copy-book 
by  close  of  tenth  week. 
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Complete  copy-book  by  close  of  19th  week. 

Mark  each  page  of  copy-book  when  the  pagfe  is 
finished. 

Write  three  pages  in  practice-book  to  one  in  copy- 
book. 

Specimens  at  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music — Review  Sixth  Grade  work,  and  take  a  little 
in  advance.  Pupils  shall  accjuiro  one  additional  song 
in  each  major  key. 

Drawing — No.  7  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Pre- 
liminary Manual  for  teachers  use. 

Work  in  both  free-hand  and  instrumental. 

Instrumental  and  free-hand  drawing  must  be  kept 
entirely  dMiiwt, 

Constant  drill  on  fn^e  curved  movement. 

Draw  table  line  wlum  ai)i)earance  of  object  is  given. 
Blackboard  drawing. 

Teach  and  practice  cari^fully,  measuring  by  pencil 
in  space. 

No  instrumental  work  <'xc(»])t  in  construction. 

Representation  iniii<t  bo  free-hand.  Independent 
work  r(K[uir(Ml. 

Representation— A])})earance  of  form.  Picture 
drawing. 

Effect  of  iiosition  and  distanc<^ 

Objects  must  not  V)e  mov(Hl  while  drawings  are  being 
made.     Pupils  must  kcH^p  their  same  positions  and  look 
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persistently  in  one  direction  until  the  exercise  is  fin- 
ished. 

Pupils  innst  understand  the  principle  and  methods 
given  in  Manual,  pages  28  and  29. 

Handle  cube  and  square  .prism  above  as  well  as 
below  the  eye. 

Models  must  be  made  for  pupils  to  study  from. 

Observation  of  models  by  the  class  as  a  unit,  can- 
not be  practiced  according  to  stated  conditions  with 
only  one  model  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Level  of  the  eye,  convergence  of  receding  edges, 
foreshortening  of  surface  when  viewed  obliquely,  must 
be  carefully  studied. 

Decoration — Study  of  bi- lateral  units  adapted  to 
surface  designs.     Application  of  units  to  borders. 

Historic  ornaments,  Greek,  Moorish  and  Gothic 
styles.  Connect  some  story  of  history  or  myth  of  liter- 
ature with  the  drawing. 

Teach  the  derivation  of  the  ornament,  and  how  used. 

Pupils  should  be  required  once  a  week  to  make  or 
cut  in  any  material,  as  paper,  wood,  clay  or  plaster,  the 
geometric  forms  and  objects  drawn  in  these  books. 
Picture  making  or  the  study  of  plant  forms  may  be 
alternated  with  cutting  and  making. 

Collections  of  i)upirs  work  in  drawing  and  made- 
work  should  bo  called  for  each  term. 

A  CLASS— Seventh  Grade. 

Language — Object    and    attribute     complements, 
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analysis  of  simple  sentences  containing  objects   and 
attribute  complements. 

Nominative  and  objective  forms  of  pronouns,  office 
of  each. 

Noun  modifiers,  possessive  and  explanatory. 
Infinite  and  principles;  avoid  difficult  constructions. 
Business  correspondence,  notes,  checks  and  receipts. 
Notes  of  invitation,  acceptance,  regrets,  etc. 

Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  Eng- 
lish, lessons  48  to  60  inclusive,  in  connection  with  topics 
studied.     Review  previous  courses. 

Continue  work  in  reproduction  of  history,  geogra- 
phy and  reading  lessons.  Aim  for  correct  and  rapid 
writing,  lijnit  the  time;  allow  for  this  work  in  repro- 
duction. 

Work  for  logical  development  and  clearness  of 
statement  in  composition  work.  Devote  at  least  two 
language  periods  each  week  to  composition  in  writing. 

Review  the  topics  as  thoy  are  completed  in  the  dif- 
ferent studies  by  means  of  these  written  compositions. 

Reading — 

A  history  of  the  United  States  and  its  people  — 

Eggleston. 
( rrandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  and  other 

Poems — Holmes, 
Study  of  Holmes'  Life. 
Christmas  Carol     Dickens. 

Spelling- -Careful  attention  to  the  spelling  and 
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meaning  of  new   words   in  all  lessons.     Have  pupils 
make  daily  use  of  dictionaries. 

Reed's  Word  Lesson's,  lessons  181  to  212  inclusive. 

Arithmetic — Practical  problems  involving  a  re- 
view of  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions  and  Compound 
Numbers. 

Trade  Discount — Explain  clearly  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  Commercial  Discount.  Give  abundant  exer- 
cise in  great  variety  of  problems.  Wentworth's  Arith- 
metic, pp.  238  to  240.     Use  other  authors. 

Review  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission 
and  Brokerage,  and  Taxes  and  Duties. 

Interest — Teach  Compound  Interest,  and  review 
Simple  Interest.  Omit  Annual  Interest.  Wentworth's, 
pp.  243  to  246. 

Simple  Proportion— Develop  the  principals  of  Sim- 
ple Proportion.  Finish  the  subject  as  presented  in 
Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  254  to  260. 

Geogkaphy — Political  geography. 
See  detailed  course. 

1.  Political  divisions. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Religion. 

4.  Occupations. 

5.  Commerce. 

6.  Special  study  of  Michigan. 

7.  Review  of  United  States. 

8.  Special  study  of  Great  Britain,   Germany, 
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Russia,   France,   Turkey,   India,   China, 
Japan,  Egypt  and  Brazil. 

Physical  Culture — Review  first  series.  Teach 
difference  between  Swedish  and  American  military  fac- 
ings. 

See  detailed  course. 

Topic  for  essay:  The  education  of  the  Spartan 
Youths. 

Writing — Practice-book  No.  13. 

First  two  weeks  of  term,  muscular  movement  drill 
exercise. 

Miscellaneous  writing.  Notes,  Receipts.  Orders, 
Drafts,  Checks,  Business  Letters,  etc. 

Specimens  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

Give  frequent  tests  of  speed. 

Music — Same  as  Class  B. 

Drawinc;— (Same  as  B  Class,  Seventh  Grade.) 

B  CLASS— Eis:hth  Grade. 

LANGUAdE — Teach  the  kinds  of  sentences;  simi)le. 
compound  and  compk^x:  also  dilTerent  kinds  of  clauses. 

Avoid  involved  constructions.  Teach  how  to  com- 
bine s  tatem  en  t  s 

Classes  of  nouns,  x^ronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs and  conjunctions.  Use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  One 
Book  Course  in  English.  Lessons  7H  to  84  inclusive, 
in  connection  with  topics  studied.  Review  briefly 
previous  course. 
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Continue  business  forms;  special  attention  to  form 
of  draft. 

Continue  work  in  reproduction  of  lessons  in  His- 
tory, Greography,  Reading,  etc. 

Thought  analysis  of  written  compositions,  take  se- 
lections which  are  read,  notice  how  the  thoughts  are 
grouped  and  arranged  into  paragraphs,  lind  heads  for 
paragra])hs,  make  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  composition. 

Before  writing  an  original  composition  construct  a 
framework  for  the  same,  learn  to  develop  a  theme  log- 
ically. 

About  half  the  language  time  should  be  given  to 
this  work  in  comi)ositi(m.  Train  pupils  to  express 
thems(»lves  clearly  and  rapidly  in  written  language. 

Reading--- 

Evangeline -Longfellow. 

Sk(»tch  Book-Irving. 

A  study  of  lrving\s  Life. 

Reading  of  poems  commemorating  events 
Revolutionary  Periods,  connect  reading 
with  work  in  history. 

Spki.ijncj-  -Use  dictifniaries  to  tind  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reeds  Word  Lessons,  lessons   111 3  to  23H  incldsive. 

Akitiimktk; -Bank  discount-  -Teaoh  this  subject 
thoroughly.  Wenlworth's  Arithmetic,  pp.  233  to  236. 
Omit  liue  discount.  Partial  Payments  is  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  less  time  may  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 
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Trade  Discount — Review  this  subject  thoroughly. 

Stocks,  Bonds  and  Exchange— Wentworth's  Arith- 
metic, pp.  247  to  254. 

Interest — Thorough  review,  drill  on  shortest  meth- 
ods of  making  calculations. 

Proportion  and  Partnership — Wentworth's  Arith- 
metic, pp.  264  to  266. 

History  and  Government — 

History  and  Grovemment  of  the  United  States 

through  the  Revolutionary  Period. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  and  Government  Manual. 

Physical  Culture — Combine  arm  movements  with 
body  bendings.     Teach  stepping  and  swaying  exercises. 

See  detailed  course. 

Importance  of  systematic  exercise,  effects  of  the 
same  upon  the  brain. 

Essay:  Comparison  and  contrast  of  the  education 

of  Athenian  and  Spartan  Youths. 

Writing — Same  as  A,  Seventh  Grade 

Music  -All  major  and  minor  scales  understood. 
All  difficulties  in  time  understood  at  a  glance.  Three 
and  four  parts  singing.  Drill  in  exercises  still  neces- 
sary. 

Drawing  -No.  h  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils.  Pre- 
liminary Manual  for  toa<ilior\s  use. 

A  collection  of  work,  consisting  of  drawings  and 
made-work  should  be  called  for  each  tei-m  in  this  grade. 

Construction  —Geometric  views,  working  drawings, 
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developments  of  patterns,  sections,  problems  in  plane 
geometery,  drawing  to  a  scale. 

Work  both  free-hand  and  instrumental. 

Three  dimensions  expressed  by  two  or  more  draw- 
ings. 

Dotted  lines  for  transferring  measurements,  dash 
lines  for  invisible  edges,  dot  and  dash  lines  for  centre 
lines,  and  full  lines  for  all  outlines  and  visible  edges. 

Result  lines  in  geometric  work  should  be  uniform, 
sharp  black  lines. 

In  instrumental  drawing  there  should  be  no  eras, 
ing,  no  piecing  or  patching  of  lines. 

When  pupils  change  from  free-hand  to  instrumental 
work,  teachers  must  see  that  the  sharpening  of  pencils 
is  changed  to  a  wedge  shape. 

Representation.  Appearance  of  form,  composition, 
foliage  from  nature,  effect  of  position  and  distance,  con- 
vergence of  receding  edges  of  lines,  foreshortening  of 
surfaces,  the  level  of  the  eye  considered.  All  work 
must  be  free-hand,  and  new  principles  should  be  studied 
at  blackboard  before  drawing  in  books ;  graduation  of 
lines  to  represent  nearness  and  distance. 

The  three  dimensions  expressed  in  one  drawing. 
Pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  look  at  things. 
Objects  must  not  be  moved  while  drawing. 

Pupils  must  not  change  their  position,  but  look 
persistently  in  oae  direction  until  the  drawing  is  fin- 
ished. 

The  principles  of  the  perspective  given  on  pages 
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28  and  29  of  Manual  should  be  carefully  developed. 

Teach  the  terras  horizon  line,  vanishing  j^oint. 
Edges  must  not  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
table  line.  Continue  to  i)ractice  pencil  measurement  in 
space.  Insist  upon  pupils  sighling  lengths  and  dis- 
tances while  draw^g. 

Frequent  sketches  for  obj(K*ts  at  homo  should  be 
prepared  by  pupils. 

Decoration — Historic  ornaments,  Egyptian.  Greek 
and  Gk)thic  styles  ;  natural  growth  in  })lants  for  con- 
ventionalized units,  modification  of  bilateral  units  bv 
curves  obtained  from  a  study  of  nature,  principles  of 
decorative  design,  original  arrangements. 

Teachers  must  seek  to  make  pui)ils  conscious  of  the 
need  of  certain  princii>les  in  good  ornament  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  eye. 

In  teaching  historic  ornaincMit.  awaken  interest  by 
relating,  if  possible*,  a  story  of  history  or   myth  of   lit- 

erature.     Give  thi^   ])oriod   of    its  use.  and  location  on 
map. 

All  good  ornamiMit  ])ossess(\s  : 

1.     Ordei',  whiclj    is  ])r()(lu(M»(l    by   ari'angiMnent   of 
parts. 

l\     Rythui.   which  is    iM'ochiciMl    by     ri^ju'tition    of 
])arts. 

i).     Symmetry,  which    is    prodnccnl    by    balance  of 

])arts. 
4.     Pr()])<)rli()n.  which  is  pi-odncod  by  inequality  of 

parts. 
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5.  Contrast,  which  is  produced  by  variety  of  parts. 

6.  Intricacy,  which  is  produced    by  subtlety  of 

parts. 

7.  Breadth,  which  is  produced  by  union  of  parts, 
H.  Stability,  which  is  produced  by  union  of  parts. 
9.     Repose,  wliich  is  produced  by  harmony  of  parts. 

There  are  three  original  styles  of  omaniont,  all 
others  are  onlv  modifications  of  these  : 

1 .  Egyi^tian  ;  2,  Greek  ;  Saracenic. 

A  CLASS— Eighth  Grade. 

Language- -Review  cai^italization  and  2)unctuation. 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  One  Book  Course  in  English,  les- 
sons 122,  123  and  124. 

Letter- writing  reviewed  and  continued.  One  Book 
Course  in  English,  pp.  286  to  292. 

Modification  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Reed  and 
Kellogg  s  One  Book  Course,  lessons  Ho,  88,  90,  91,  92, 
93,  98,  101,  102,  103  and  107. 

Business  correspondence  and  business  forms  re- 
viewed and  continued:  advertisements,  telegrams,  etc. 

Review  work  of  Sixth,  Seventh  and  B  Eighth 
Cirades.  Much  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  suitable  selections,  classify  the  words 
and  phrases,  notice  their  use,  etc.  Use  the  text  book 
for  reference  rather  than  for  recitation. 

Special  attention  giv(»n  to  work  in  composition  in 
this  grade. 

Continue  thou<rht  analvsis  of  chosen  selections. 
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Connect  the  work  in  original  composition  with  the 
review  of  topics  \ii  history,  government  and  literature. 

Reading — 

The  American  Citizen — Dole. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Spelling — Use  dictionaries  to  tind  meaning  and 
pronunciation  of  new  words  in  all  lessons. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons.  Lessons  239,  240,  241,  236. 
247,  248j  253,  254,  255,  258,  259,  260,  265,  266,  267,  270, 
271,  272,  273,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  285,  286  and  287, 
with  a  review  of  all  that  is  possible  of  work  of  previous 
classes. 

Arithmetic— Square  Root,  Wentworth's  Arith- 
metic, i^p.  266  to  270. 

Mensuration,  pp.  27H  to  292, 

Miscellaneous  problems  and  general  review  of 
entire  course. 

History  and  Government — History  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stato^  completed.  Barnes'  Brief 
History. 

Physical  Culture — Exercises  of  second  series 
and  review  of  all  movements  of  preceding  grade. 

See  detailed  course. 

Essay:  Educational  Advantages  of  American  Young 
People. 
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Music— Same  as  Class  B. 
Drawing — Same  as  Class  B. 


In  concluding  this,  my  eighth  year's  work  as  Super- 
intendent of  your  schools,  allow  me  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  loyal  support  and  assistance  of  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  and  their  ready  willingness  to  adopt 
and  carry  into  effect  all  suggestions  and  directions  given 
by  me.  Also  to  express  to  the  Board  of  Education  my 
appreciation  of  their  liberality  in  supplying  the  schools 
with  the  best  of  modern  books,  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, thus  making  it  possible  to  bring  about  the  pres- 
ent healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools. 

W.  E.  ROBINSON, 

Sypen'nte7ulent  of  Si-hoofs. 

Detrpit,  June  30,  1894. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  t?ie  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of 
the  Board  I  have  prepared  and  herewith  submit  re- 
ports for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  on  the 
financial  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  my  office, 
as  follows  : 

1st.  Financial  statement  showing  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  money. 

2nd.  A  statement  of  expenditures  by  schools  and 
for  other  objects : 

3rd.     A  recapitulation  of  expenditures. 

4th.  A  statement  of  the  cost  of  free  text  books 
and  books  for  teachers  issued  during  the  year, 

5th.  A  list  and  description  of  buildings  leased  for 
school  purposes. 

6th.  A  list  and  description  of  buildings  and  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  and  buildings  owned  by  the  Board. 

7th.  A  descrii)tivo  list  of  the  real  estate  owned  by 
the  Board. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

BUILDING  FUND. 

Becetpts. 

From  city  for  sale  of  bonds $  450,000  00 

From  sale  of  real  estate 12,400  00 

From  transfer  from  repair  fund 11,230  90 

From  interest  on  daily  balances 4,068  0(i 

•  

Total $  477,698  m 

Disbursements, 

For  real  estate  $    S2,878  01 

For  new  buildings 28,016  71 

For  furniture 1,826  15 

For  transfer  to  repair  fund 11,230  00 

For  repayment  of  overdraft  on  treasurer 6,fH5  11 

Total $  131.19;)  9S 

Balance  on  hand   Juno  30,  1894 $  ;M6,502  9s 

REPAIR  FUND. 

liecfipts. 

From  balance  June  30,  1893 28,<KX)  09 

From  city  taxes 43, 127  Ol 

From  primary  8(;hool  money 10,792  :]o 

From  Faulconor  ^S:  Emory 2  10 

From  interest  on  daily  balances 1.841  <)7 

From  transfer  from  building  fund 11,2.30  00 

Total $  95,893  22 
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IHshnrscnienU. 

For  materials $  Si/M  39 

For  labor 14,4JK)  24 

For  work  done  by  contract 7,H14  84 

For  transfer  to  building  fund 11,230  90 


Total $    42,887  3 


« 


Balance  on  hand  June  30,  18iH $    5:^,005  85 


SALARY  FUND. 


lieceipts. 


From  balance  June  30,  1893 $      8,041  74 

From  city  taxes 3(io,l()3  77 

From  Primary  School  money 91,157  40 

From  interest  on  daily  balances «,98<)  94 

Total $  471,:«8  «5 

lyUihurHcmciits. 

For  salaries  of  teachers $  425,52<3  <i8 

For  salaries  of  janitors 37,743  78 

For  salaries  of  officei-s 9,947  41 

For  salaries  of  clerks 3, 100  00 

Total $  47«,317  87 

Amount  overdrawn  June  30,  \S\H $      4,9fi9  02 
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GENERAL  FUND. 

lieceipts. 

From  balance  Juno  :W,  18ttt $  27.066  09 

From  city  taxes 59,071  19 

From  Primary  School  money 14,724  2<i 

From  miscellaneous  sources 1,100  09 

From  interest  on  daily  balances 1,544  liH 

Trtal   $  103,50<5  OJ 

IMmrscnienta, 

For  text  books $  15,88(5  (iO 

For  school  supplies 6,92()  76 

For  Janitors  supplies 1,882  19 

For  fuel  and  lights 21,251  68 

For  furniture 2,936  57 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  furniture 1,766  02 

For  rent  of  offices  and  store  room 2,150  04 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  of  offices 2,714  6(j 

For  rent  of  Boecher's  Hall  and  stores 9,750  00 

For  rent  of  Winterhalter  Annex 525  00 

For  rent  of  Tilden  Annex 400  00 

For  rent  of  Norvell  Annex 135  00 

For  rent  of  land  for  Cottage  Grove  School 56  <)4 

For  census  of  school  children 1,847  JM 

For  sewer  assessments 635  55 

For  pavinff  assessments 2.547  24 

For  street  0|)eninK  assessments 149  [Ki 

For  water  rates  and  connections 1, 191  42 

For  alterations  and  improvements  to  Beecher  Hall. . .  6,5H6  54 

For  insurance  on  apparatus  etc.,  High 20<>  .">] 

For  littinj,^  rented  buildinj^  for  occupation 974  54 


I 
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For  moving  Bollovuo  School  to  Hibbard 31.")  00 

For  apparatus  for  High  School 151  29 

For  aalary  of  stenographer  and  typewriter 377  IK) 

For  miscellaneous  purposes 5,448  2S 

Total $  86,813  47 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  18W .$  16,692  .>* 

BOOK  OP  REFERENCE  FUND. 

lieceipUi, 

From  balance  June  30,  1893 $  8:^2  71 

From  non-residents,  for  tuition l,2i)0  (>5 

For  interest  on  daily  balances 48  J)8 


• 


Total $      2,181  34 

JXsbunieinenti*, 
For  maps $         740  65 

Balance  on  hand  Juno  30,  181H $      1,440  69 

SECRETARY'S  CONTINGENT  FUND. 

/ 

Itccciptti. 
From  balance  Juno  30,  1893 $         200  00 

IJislmrscnmits. 

None 

Balance  on  hand  June  30.  1894 $         200  00 


STITMl  OF  EXPEND! WS  BT  Wm 


and  Other  Purposes. 


BAGLEY  SCHOOL. 

Mhfa  Neltii'  F.   liichurdsou,  Pnuriiml. 

Fourteenth  and  Pine. 

Tuachoi-s *  t,S|0  00 

.lanitor 41S  17 

Labor  2U  ."i** 

Coal 193  IK) 

Wood 7  .SO 

Water  Tax 12  0<) 

Lumber 20  2() 

Hardware 20  02 

Tinwork 77  90 

MiHcellaneous ">  33 

Total $  5,770  S2 
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BARSTOW  SCHOOL. 

Mitts  //.  Adclfiuk  Duncnn,  Pnncipal. 
Lamed  near  Hiopolle. 

Teachers $  9,442  00 

Janitor 720  00 

Labor 234  70 

Coal 362  60 

Wood 17  40 

Kindling 10  96 

Elootricity 172  06 

Lumber 179  69 

Water  Tax 25  00 

Bindin^r  Books 10  90 

Miscellanoouh 4  25 

Total $  1 1,179  rA\ 

BELLKVUE  SCHOOL. 

3/r,s.  Aniui  JJennt.  Principal, 
Bollevue  near  Cham])lain. 

Teachers $  2,225  00 

Janitor 240  00 

Labor 179  41 

Wood 110  43 

Kindling 2  74 

Lumber 32  12 

Water  Tax 6  00 

Window  Shades 6  30 

Miscellaneous 6  10 

Total $  2,808  10 


• 
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liKLLEFONPAINK  SCHOOL. 

Morroll,  near  Port. 

Teachere S  «,H6«  .50 

Janitor «60  00 

Labor 319  5H 

Coal .• $  307  68 

Wood 15  60 

Kindling 8  22 

Water  tax 20  00 

Lumber 51  24 

Tinwork 28  72 

Hardware 18  iW 

Sewer  crock .TJ  1 1 

Miscellaneous 10  07 

Total $  9,33$)  H« 

BISHOP  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  v.  F.  JhinulU,  I*riitriiniL 

Winder,  near  Rivard. 

Teachers $  15,()49  8S 

Janitor 1,190  22 

La>)or 427  75 

Coal S29  74 

Wood «0  10 

Kindlin^r ]«  44 

(ias 55  03 

Water  tax 45  00 

Lumber 71  35 


Tinwork 12.") 


»>•;  - 


4  I 
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Mason  work 57  14 

RopairinfT  plaster 40  «5 

Window  shades 15  13 

^'arpet J4  80 

Ropairinp  boiler 28  ,"30 

Iron  castingfs 27  17 

Steam  tittingrs 25  "18 

Covering  steam  pipes 58  80 

Heating  and  ventilating  i)lantt 55  OO 

Professional  services 70  00 

Miscellaneous 5  4(j 


• 


Total $    18  875  11 


BERRY  SCHOOL. 

yfhis  Miinjunt  A.  Holmes,   J^riimfjaL 

Concord  and  Charlevoix. 

Teachoi-s -t  6,911  «2 

Janitor 720  00 

Labor 137  30 

Coal 403  67 

Water  Tax 24  00 

Filling  in  Lot 58  70 

Repairing  Roof 36  42 

Furniture 20  00 

Fittings 17  98 

Flag 5  00 

Miscellaneous 5  75 

Total  $  8,340  44 


m 
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BROWNSON  SCHOOL. 

Muis  Aug\i»tn  D.  Schrader,  Piincipftl. 

Maple  and  Cheno. 

Teachers $  3,><i>3  (X) 

Janitor 420  IKI 

Labor lUH  r»r» 

Coal 222  a-} 

Wood 11  45 

Kindling 10  9«i 

Water  Tax. 20  (K) 

Lumber 1>1  «S 

Repairing  Plaster 10  40 

Total $  4,838  47 


CAMPBELL  SCHOOL. 


^fiss  Albina  AUhi(h/e,  Prinrijml. 
St.  Aubin  and  Alexandrine. 

Teachers $  4,300  <K) 

Janitors 420  00 

.Labor .')K  :i9 

Wood 170  2.") 

Kindling 4  11 

Water  Tax 12  <M» 

Repairing  Plaster 13  90 

Lumber 9  27 

Miscellaneous .'>  S4 

Plans  for  Building 3."iO  <M> 

Total $  5,343  7t) 
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C'ASS  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  S.  E.    WhMncy,  I*riu(Ujffil 

Grand  Rivor  iind  Second.  ^ 

Teaohoi-H $  IS.JOO  (KJ 

.Janitor IJM  CH) 

Labor ;W7  72 

Coal 473  5() 

Wood 20  SO 

Kindling 10  90 

Water  Tax :ir>  (K> 

Lumber :{0  7() 

Repairing  lioof 2H  84 

Repairing  Plaster 2.'>  00 

Repairing  Boiler 31  50 

Steam  Fitting J 1  01 

Heating  and  Ventilating  I'lana Tm  00 

Hardware 19  00 

Binding  Bookn 10  (iO 

School  Supplies 12  78 

Cartage 9  00 

Flag ")  00 

Miscellaneous 13  92 

Total $  20,788  (Ml 

CHANEY   SCHOOL. 

Mh<s  Maritni  hin\  Priimpal. 
Sullivan  near  Linden. 

Teachei-s ♦*  ■l.l^ii'i  ^>t> 

JaniU)r 420  (K) 

Labor 1^0  05 
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Coal 

Wood 

Kindling 

Water  Tax 

Lumber . 

Roi)airing  Plaster 
Hardware 


IJfc'i  73 
7  80 
5  40 

IS  (k) 

42  03 

H  70 


Total 


$      5,024  73 


CLAY  SCHOOL. 

;Vmw  a.  a.   Mu'hiuL  Principal. 
Pitcher  near  Cass. 

Teachers $  6,02S  73 

Janitor r>40  (X> 

Labor 173  87 

Coal 277  15 

Wood JO  40 

Kindling {\  K') 

Water  Tax 25  00 

Uepairin^  Rocf H4  tiH 

Miscellaneous <>  21 

Total *  7.152  91 

CLINTON  SCHOOL. 


.}fr.  Janus  M.  MitmUnlU. 

Clinton  near  Hivard. 

Teachers $ 

.Ian  iter 

Labor 


5,031  70 
"KKl  00 
2y»  J8 
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(^oal V.rl  (K) 

Wood IJ  45 

Kindling H  22 

Water  Tax 1(>  00 

Steam  Fittings 17  HT 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Plans 55  00 

Repairing  Tinwork 23  H6 

Mason  Work IT  25 

Repairing  plaster 13  U3 

Window  Shades 25  32 

Miscellaneous 4  (X> 

Total $  «,214  58 

COLUMBIAN  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  (icni'ije  E,  Parker^  /*rincipiil. 

MoiTick  near  Twenty-Seventh. 

Teacherh $  0,012  iV) 

Janitor ()30  00 

Labor 5H  13 

Coal 375  91 

Wood 15  60 

Kindling ' S  22 

Water  Tax 2S  00 

Street  Opening 92  00 

Cauldron 14  25 

Janitor's  Supplies  11  00 

Hardware 14  3.3 

Wheelbarrow 8  10 

Dust  Shields 0  75 

Flag 5  00 

Miscellaneous H  01 

Total $  7,2K5  SO 
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BALANCE  PAID  ON   BUILDING. 

Car|X)nterH'  Contract $  4,1>58  SO 

Masons'                ''        2,5(U  ;^<) 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contract ^500  00 

Furniture 1,940  50 

Labor 5t>6  12 

Lumber 106  03 

Sewer  A88088ment 200  IM) 

Iron  Work 45  00 

Bell 7S  00 

Fittings 05  20 

Tinwork 22  <K) 

Shades (JO  00 


Total $    n,2:iH  14 


Grand  Total $     1S,422  74 


COTTACJE  GROVE  SCHOOL 


^fr.    \y.    II.    MtptKprt ,  I^rinri/fai 


Van  Dyke  and  Maple. 


Toachers 

$          S<KMHi 

Janitor 

ISO  (K» 

Labor   

ns  41 

Wood 

2S  2.') 

Kindlin*,^ 

4  11 

Waiter  Tax 

5  0<» 

Movin<»"  School 

S.")  (M» 

Luiiibci* 

m  51 

FittintTb 

32  12 
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Rent  of  Lot '><)  (>4 

Repairing  Plaster IMK) 

Window  Shades 4  10 

Miscellaneous (i  5SI 

Total $  1,396  69 

CRAFT  SCHOOL. 

Muv  E.  A.    hmtz,    Prindpul. 

Vinewood  and  Ash. 

Teat-hors $  4,471  2') 

Janitor 540  (X) 

Labor 106  78 

Coal 317  22 

Wood 16  10 

Kindling rt  4H 

Water  Tax 16  00 

Gravel 84  00 

Sodding 13  44 

Fittings 5  S>8 

Miscellaneous (J  61 

Total $  r),r)82  86 

CUSTKR  SCHOOL. 

J/i.sj*  Santli  M.  Jlmcard,  J  *r  inn  pal. 

Hammond  and  Ransi>ach. 

Teachers $  l,o;i''>  (H> 

Janitor 180  00 

Labor 114  99 

Coal 44  82 
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Wator  Tax 8  00 

Window  Shades 7  72 

Flag 5  00 

Repairing  Plaster 4  00 

Fittings 3  66 

Total 9  1,403  19 

DICKINSON  SCHOOL. 

.¥{«*  E.  E.  Fdejis,  Principal, 

Twelfth  and  Brigham. 

Teachers $  5,422  50 

Janitor 540  00 

Labor 122  94 

Coal 147  50 

Kindling 4  11 

Wator  Tax 16  00 

Lumber 9  Oi) 

He  pairing  Plaster (>  IK) 

Sodding U  00 

Miscellaneous 1  OS 

Total $  «,271>  72 

DUPFIKLD  SCHOOL. 
Mr.    Willidm  A,  EUu<f  J*nndjj(d. 

Clinton  near  Chene. 

Teachers $  12,912  50 

Janitor 1,020  (X) 

Labor 448  13 

Coal 541  04 
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Kindling KJ  44 

Water  Tax 40  00 

School  Supplies 43  54 

Binding  Books «  00 

Lumber 138  81 

Repairing  Roof 120  21 

Sodding 71  30 

Pence (>0  00 

Fittings 12  94 

Hardware 12  13 

Furniture 8  10 

Repairing  Plaster 5  00 

Miscellaneous 6  58 

Total $  ir>,4(vl  72 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 


J/iAS  Loulsi'  E,   liitlmert,  J*rincip(U. 


Fort  near  Hastings. 


Teachers $  H,027  00 

Janitor 720  00 

Labor 127  <)J) 

Coal 397  22 

Wood 17  25 

Kindling 12  3:^ 

Water  Tax , 20  00 

Lumber 5  25 

Miscellaneous 6  47 

Total $  9,315  21 
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FARRAND  SCHOOL. 

MUs  AiiuiUi  N.  JkAe,  Principal. 

Harper  and  John  R. 

Teachers $  3,941  «;i 

Janitor (KX)  00 

Labor 215  34 

Coal 301  50 

Wood 11  30 

Kindling 5  4S 

Water  Tax 12  00 

Lumber 34  00 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Plans 55  00 

Castings 27  1*5 

Stone  Walk 24  ii3 

Window  Shades t>  19 

Chair 5  00 

Repairing  Plaster 3  15 

Steam  Fittings li  22 

Miscellanoous (>  17 

Total ^  5,;i55  m 

FH:RRY   SCHOOL. 
Miss  EttDmt   E.  Cnuiiklan.    l^nm'iinih 
Ferry  and  Josopli  Caiiipau. 

Teachers $  TiM\^i  50 

Janitor 540  OU 

Labor 8^  1>7 

Coal 252  50 
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Wood •. .  14  30 

Kindling 4  11 

Water  Tax 20  00 

Lumber ;io5  Wi 

Galvanized  Iron,  etc 102  18 

Hardware 21  12 

MaHon  Work 37  75 

Paints 20  58 

Window  Shades 43  00 

Miscellaneous '.   13  04 

Total $  7,J>2I  37 

ADDITION  TO  RUILDINO. 

Mason $  3,<)54  00 

Heating  and  Ventilating 553  00 

Total  $  4,207  00 

Grand  Total $  12.128  37 


b^RNANE  SCHOOL. 


Miss   Eniiiui    It    (ri'tnj,    Prinnpal. 


Fort  near  McDougall. 


/ 


Teachei-s $  4,102  00 

Janitor 595  00 

Labor 1!>2  48 

Coal 240  98 

Wood  11  45 

Kindling 3312 
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Water  Tax. 12  00 

Heating  and  ventilating  plans 55  00 

Window  Shades :«  72 

Castings 1«  St 

Fittings 12  22 

Lumber 28  08 

Miscellaneous 5  157 


Total $  5,32«  47 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

.\fvis  I.  H,  Mackaifj  PrincipaL 

Seventh  near  Locust. 

Teaehei-8 $  4,500  Ou 

Janitor 420  00 

Labor 778  54 

Coal 208  98 

Wood 8  55 

Kindling 5  48 

Water  Tax 12  00 

Lumber 203  24 

Repairing  plaster 82  H.3 

Castings 44  OU 

Fittings 41  88 

Paint 19  34 

Cement,  et<- lU  US 

Tinwork 19  lo 

Repairing  Rocf 10  70 

Hardware .'>  80 

Wire  Guards 5  1") 

Electricity 3  13 

Miscellaneous 2  W 

Total $  (5,392  11 
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HEATING   AND  VKNTILATING   SYSTEM. 

Mason  Work $  1.24S  m 

Heating  and  Ventilating 2AM)  (K) 

Total $  3,388'  «9 

Grand  total $  9,78()  HO 

GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Misa  Anna  J.  Me/ froth,  PrinciiHtl. 

Rivard  and  Frederick. 

Teachers $  2,250  00 

Janitor 30(>  (X) 

Labor !)2  *2S) 

Wood 85  43 

Kindling 2  74 

Water  Tax 10  00 

Tinwork •. . . .  6  50 

Repairing  plaster 5  95 

Lumber 4  22 

Total $  3,0(>;^  13 

GRATIOT  SCHOOL. 

3/w«  BcUe  Stmiii,  Pnnnjuil. 

Gratiot  near  Leesville. 

Teachers $  m^  00 

Janitor 180  00 

Labor 59  38 
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Coal 

Wood 

Kindling 

Water  Tax 

Lumber 

Street  Opening 

MiBcellaneouB 

Total $ 


27  70 

S  93 

4  11 

5  00 

53  32 

13  00 

1  24 

1,152  68 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 


MLvi  Iliinict  A.  MarafL  Priuci}Ml. 


Hancock  and  Fourteenth. 


Toachors $  S,31S  2.") 

Janitor 720  <)0 

Labor 312  36 

Coal 400  48 

Wood r>  70 

Kindling M  07 

Water  Tax 24  00 

Mason  Work 1 7s  4S 

Gravel 78  00 

Luml)er S(>  40 

Sodding 22  i»s 

Tinwork Ki  2!» 

Hardware 10  0.'» 

Miscellaneous ">  .50 

Total .$  10,193  5*> 
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HIBBARD  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Eliz^UxiUi  CmirvilU'^  Pnncijydl. 
Hibbard  near  JefTeraon. 

Teachoi-8 ; 9  1 J50  00 

Janitor 2^H)  00 

Labor. .  .* 429  70 

Coal 101  10 

Wood 8  93 

Kindling 4  11 

Water  tax 8  00 

Purchase  price  of  lot 800  00 

Moving  building 315  00 

Excavating  vault 60  00 

Lumber 71  03 

Widening  JelTeraon  Avenue 33  00 

Hardware 11  08 

Crushed  Stone 15  08 

Stove  Repairs 7  16 

Window  Shades 6  10 

Surveying .    5  00 

Miscellaneous 1  60 

Total 9  3,916  89 

HICKEY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  CUira  E.  Onjijcr,  Principal 
Eighteenth  and  McGraw, 


Teachers $      1,810  00 

Janitor 360  00 
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Labor 166  03 

Coal 97  92 

Wood 1  ><0 

Kindling 4  11 

Water  Tax K  00 

Lumber 13  65 

Water  pans 5  00 

Wire  Guards 4  51 

Total $      2,477  02 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Mr,  Frcderkk    L.  Jilisti,  Pnncijud. 

s 

Jefferson  and  Brush. 


Teachers $  39,489  2r> 

Janitor 1,675  00 

Labor 1.028  38 

Coal ICiO  r>7 

Wood 14  25 

Kindling 29  07 

llent i),750  00 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 3,500  <H) 

Fire  P^scapes 2,000  00 

Supplies  and  Apparatus 2,311  SO 

Electricity  and  Gas 1,349  90 

Furniture , 642  61 

Graduating  Exercises 582  88 

Lumber 417  57 

Mason  Work 316  67 

Insurance 206  51 

Printing .^ 205  25 

Stationary 119  63 
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Books 112  ;M 

Kleotric  Wiring 124  07 

Fiuiio UK)  (KJ 

Water  Tax .T)  00 

Telephone 30  00 

Library  Truck 22  'jO 

Repairing  Boiler 45  00 

Fittings m  87 

Hardware 44  51 

EleotricMotor 40  00 

Iron  Troughs IH  50 

Covering  Pi])e8 27  liiy 

Oil 10  10 

Cleaning Hi  8» 

Miscellaneous 20  74 

Total... t $  ♦i5,3;i5  21 


CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Paid  on  Land $  .■'>4.500  00 

Mason  Work lt>,827  00 

Paving 2,771  94 

Sewer 324  13 

Labor 590  19 

Ex[)ort  Services  Heating  and  Ventilating 214  50 

Fittings 141  09 

Hardware 25  45 

Lumber 18  85 

Surveying (i  00 

Total $  75,419  75 
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HOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 


Abbott  and  Sixth. 

Teachers $  9,a"H»  <K) 

Janitor  750  OU 

Labor 207  95 

Coal 302  58 

Kindling 10  9<> 

Gaa 15  29 

Water  Tax 25  00 

Heatin;^  and  Ventilating  Plans 55  0(J 

Castings 35  49 

Mason  Work i .  30  73 

Lumber m  11 

Binding  Books «  (K) 

Flag 5  (K* 

Miscellaneous 0  13 

Total $  10,.>S9  50 


HUBBARD  SCHOOL. 


J//.<s'  llatrivt  (\   Park^   Principdl. 
Twonty-Fifth  and  Labmsse. 

Toachers $  4,702  ."lO 

.Janitor 420  00 

Labor 1()9  <X) 

(V)ai nnni 

Wood 7  80 


• 
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Kindling 10  28 

Water  Tax 12  00 

Sowei'  Assessment 209  1>5 

Lumber , 40  9.") 

BMttin^s 2  r>2 

Total $  .\HO0  00 

IRVING   SCHOOL. 


Willis  near  Woodward. 

Teachers $    10.202  50 

Janitor 

Labor 

Coal 

Wood 

Kindling 

Water  Tax 

Lumber 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Plans 

Mason  Work 

Castings 

Fittings 

Window  Shades 

Plastico 

Paints 

• 

Help-Cleaning 

Professional  Services 

Miscellaneous 

Total $    12,284  41 


I'A)  00 

Ml   (W 

im  50 

10  40 

12  lili 

25  00 

20  75 

55  00 

40  3.") 

2,J  Ki 

22  32 

40  80 

30  00 

13  10 

10  00 

U  00 

1  IM) 

21  n 
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JACKSON  SCHOOL. 

MU^  Mtirif  L.  liodmmul,  PHiicij^il. 

Fort  near  Chene. 

Teachers $  6,2(>3  "jO 

Janitor 540  <X) 

Labor 139  62 

Coal 303  38 

Kindling: 2  74 

School  SeatB 2t)l  69 

Water  Tax 24  00 

Lumber 22  38 

Window  Shades 14  08 

Cement o  70 

Miscellaneous 3  25 

Total $  6,580  34 

JEFFERSON  SCHOOL. 
Jfr.  Fnd   W.  Mm,  PrincipaL 
Selden  and  Crawford. 


Teachers $  13,129  12 

Janitor 1,020  00 

Labor :{52  80 

Coal 425  4S 

Wood 15  t>0 

Kindling 10  90 

Water  Tax 25  00 

Window  Shades 20  79 

Lumber 12  33 
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School  Suppliet^ 12  4,} 

Hardware <>  82 

Miscollanooue 5  Hii 

Total $  15,037  1(> 

JOHNSTON  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Jcnnk  M.  liUdiie,  Principal. 

Waterloo  near  Dubois. 

Toachors $  2,;«>5  (X) 

Janitor 306  (H) 

Labor 04  H5 

Coal 190  40 

Wood 8  t« 

Kindling 2  74 

Water  Tax 8  (H) 

Tin  Work 76  ;^ 

Window  Shades 11)  66 

Lumber 13  84 

Water  Pans Ti  00 

MlHcellaneous 2  JK> 

Total $  3,063  67 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  ./.  E.   UanHfiU  Pnnripttl 

Brady  and  Antoino. 

Teachers $  5,075  00 

Janitor 600  00 
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Labor 231  12 

Coal 389  3.3 

Wood 11  45 

Kindling 5  48 

Water  Tax 25  (X) 

Hoating  and  Ventilating  Plans 55  00 

Caatings 16  02 

Mason  Work 10  00 

Shades 8  06 

Flag 5  00 

Repairing  Plaster 3  50 

Lumber 3  10 

Miscellaneous 3  08 

Total $  «,441  44 

livp:rnois  school. 


J/t.s-s  SdnUi   Whitkjf,   I'rinnpai 


Livornois  near  Michigan. 


Toachors $  1 ,205  (K) 

.Janitor ISO  IK) 

Laboi- 240  13 

Wood 79  50 

Water  Tax 5  (W 

Lumber S5  2<» 

Chjaning  Vault 'M)  SI 

Hardware 5  2(> 

t'lag 5  0(» 

Total $  1,835  96 
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McKINSTKY  SCHOOL. 

MUsa  Kilty  MaymUiun,   Priimipid. 

McKintitry  and  McMillan. 

Toachei-s $  4,675  00 

Janitor 540  00 

Labor 261  11 

Coal 237  97 

Wood 10  40 

Kindlingr 5  48 

Water  Tax 16  00 

Gravel 63  00 

Electricity 54  02 

Lumber 40  60 

Miscellaneous 1  69 

Total $  5,905  27 

MIAMI  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Whitmij.  PmicijHil, 


Miami,  near  Gratiot. 


Teacboi-H." $  4,775  00 

Janitor 780  00 

Labor 217  26 

Coal 355  16 

Wood 17  25 

Kindling 12  33 

Water  Tax 50  00 

Gas 37  71 

Telephone 31  50 
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Soddinp 31  00 

Printing 12  25 

Hardware 12  16 

Laundering 12  (X) 

Car  TickotH 7  5() 

City  Directory «  0() 

Janitor's  Supplier ">  75 

Lumber «  00 

MiscellaneouB 1  55 

Total $  fi,370  42 

MILITARY  AVENUE  LOTS. 

Amount  paid  for  land 5,000  00 

For  interest  on  contract 42  00 

For  plans  for  building 350  00 

B^oi*  recording  deed 1  06 

Total $  5,393  06 

NEWBERUY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Nolan.  Pnndpid. 
Twenty-ninth  near  Visger. 


Teachers $  8.01.'>  00 

Janitor 72iMH) 

Labor 329  70 

Coal *  368  38 

Wood 15  60 

Kindling 9  59 

Water  Tax 20  00 

Electricity :«  06 

Window  Shades 37  00 

Repairing  plaster 29  <V5 
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Sodding »  30 

Sand 5  10 

Total *  VKo^T  38 

NICHOLS  SCHOOL. 

MU<s  Margnret  H.  McCiUhH'h.  Priuviptil. 
Kim  near  Seventh. 

Teachei-s $  4.(>«2  iXJ 

Janitor 420  <H) 

Labor 12!»  r>.'j 

Coal \m  13 

Wood 10  40 

Kindling r>  4S 

Water  Tax 12  00 

Lumber 5  20 

Hardware ' 3  25 

M  iscellaneous 2  03 

Total $  .>,4(i()  54 

N0UVP:LL  SCHOOL. 

Mii<s  Marthti  liaUlmn,   I'nnripai. 

Arndt  near  (.'ampau. 

Toarhei-s $  0.(»07  50 

Janitor 750  00 

Labor 24()  72 

Coal .• (503  34 

Kindling 8  22 
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Water  Tax 24  00 

Tin  Work 74  54 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Plans 55  00 

Mason  Work 20  47 

Castings 12  19 

Fittings 19  74 

Hardware 3  70 

MiscellaneouH 8  00 

Total $    11,428  42 


NORVELL  ANNEX. 


Mv<s  Martha  liaUlmii,  Principal. 


Arndt,  ncarChono. 


Janitor 

Labor 

Rent 

Coal 

Water  Tax... 

Lumber 

Fittings 

Hardware. . . . 

Castings 

Chaii-H 

MisiH^lianeous 

Total 


200  00 


l(U') 

<)<> 

135 

00 

31 

67 

10  (K» 

14(i 

22 

23 

80 

13  (>3 

8 

95 

1 

IH) 

3  (>3 

745  5() 
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OAKLAND  SCHOOL. 

Mian  Harriet  M.  Terrff,   I'rhinptil. 
Holbrook  and  Oakland. 

Toaehei'8 $  1,1()2  r>0 

Janitor .  JfiO  50 

LaJK)r 17(i  73 

Coal 60  94 

Wood  -)  70 

Lumber 34  70 

Hardware 1;")  23 

Repairing  piaster 5  00 

Blackboard.. 4  77 

Miscellaneous 4  ()5 

Total $      l,();i()  72 

JOHN  OWEN  SCHOOL. 

j>/i,<w  Kate  E.  Jj'wighfm,  Principal. 

Myrtle,  near  Thirteenth. 


Teachei's 

Janitor 

Labor 

Coal 

Wood 

Water  Tax 

Heatinj^  and  Ventilating  Flans, 
Lumber 


5,410  00 

(m  00 

310  73 

270  00 

10  m 

10  00 

55  00 

51  44 
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Fittings 10  32 

Hardware 5  22 

Repairing  Stack 5  20 

Wire  Guards 3  00 

Miscellaneous 1  25 

Total $  6,749  12 

PALMER  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  E.  A,   Thnmpsmij  PrindpaL 

Horton  near  Beaubien. 

Teachers $  4.970  00 

Janitor r>40  00 

Labor <«  34 

Coal 281  2:J 

Wood 11  (W 

Kindling 8  22 

Water  Tax 20  00 

Window  Shades 15  48 

Janitor's  Supplies 5  75 

Chairs 5  00 

Rei)airing  Plaster 4  25 

Lumber 4  18 

Miscellaneous 3  63 

Total $  5,932  tJ8 

I'lTCHEK  SCHOOL. 
Muis  J.    F.  Thirkdl,  J'riiicipal. 

Sullivan  and  Butternut. 

Teac'hei-s $  8,08,3  87 

Janitor  750  00 
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Labor 379  50 

Coal 395  45 

Wood ; 10  96 

Water  Tax 24  00 

Lumber 137    76 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Plans 55  00 

Tin  Work 30  64 

Miscellaneous 6  56 

Total , .  .$  10,473  74 

POTTER  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Mauile  Bumjics^    I'munpal. 

Tillman  near  Myrtle. 


Teachers $  3,335  00 

Janitor '. . . . .  420  00 

Labor VU  i)3 

Coal 184  76 

Wood 10  40 

Kindling 5  48 

Water  Tax 18  00 

Lumber 3  23 

Total $  4,111  80 

PULFORD  AVENUK. 

For  balance  on  land $  5,440  00 
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ROBERTS   SCHOOL. 


• 


MiifS  Marij  lAiTf/ar^  PrindpaL. 

Adelaide,  near  Antoine. 

Toachon* $  h,2m  00 

Janitor 540  00 

Labor ! 110  59 

Coal 281  ya 

Wood 11  45 

Kindling 5  48 

Water  tax 10  00 

Miscellaneous 2  10 

Total $  6,227  55 

M.  M.  ROSE  SCHOOL. 

ML^s  Ndtie  EUUtU.  Pnncipal 

Van  Dyke,  noar  Gratiot. 

Teaohoi*s $  8<K)  (X> 

Janitor ISO  00 

Labor 4S  TO 

Wood 33  iX) 

Kindling 4  11 

Water  Tax 6  00 

Lumber 4  80 

Tin  Work 40  35 

Total $  1,142  01 
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RUSSELL  SCHOOL. 


Mi\  C.  E,  Swift^  PrittcijHil. 


Ru88ell,  near  Eliot. 


Toachors $  4J()T  5() 

Janitor 540  00 

Labor 188  70 

Coal 251  68 

Wood : 11  45 

Kindling 9  59 

Water  Tax 16  00 

Window  Shades 24  52 

Lumber 18  93 

Fittings 4  55 

Miscellaneous 2  50 

Total $  5,775  42 

SEVENTEENTH  STREET  LOTS. 

Amount  paid  for  land $  7,000  00 

Plans  for  building 100  00 

Surveying 7  00 

(irand  Total $  7,707  00 

SEWARD  AVENUE  LOTS. 

Amount  TMiid  for  land $  4,590  00 

Plans  for  building 125  00 

Total $  4,715  00 
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TAPPAN  SCHOOL. 


Miss  Hckn  McKerrtrtc,  Primipal 


Thirtoenth  and  Lafayotte. 


Teachers : $  11,770  00 

Janitor 1,080  00 

Labor 249  84 

Coal • a'50  59 

Wood 15  «0 

Kindling 10  96 

Water  Tax 35  00 

Window  Shades 7H  2H 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Plans 55  00 

Repairing  Boiler : 57  20 

Castings H4  «o 

Covering  Pipes 19  25 

Tin  Work 37  03 

Fittings U  22 

Scdding 33  72 

Lumber U\  17 

Repairing  Plaster 15  25 

Desk  25  0|> 

Rug 21  00 

Miscellaneous 10  27 

Total $  14,25«  9t> 

ANNEX. 

Mason  Contract $  930  00 

Total   $  15.106  m 
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TILDEN  SCHOOL. 


MUs  Elhi  M.  Sheerau,    Prhinpal. 

Kicby  and  Seventh. 

Teachei-8 . .  .$  9,8(X)  OU 

Janitor -. 720  (X) 

Labor 211  39 

Coal 385  05 

Wood :V)  10 

Kindling s  22 

Water  Tax 25  00 

Sodding 25  10 

Uepairing  Plaster 21  15 

Lumber 11  41 

Miticellaneoub 4  84 

Total *  11,247  m 


TILDEN  ANNEX. 


MUs  M,   It  Abxitndti\  Pmmpfti. 

Corner  Kirby  and  Lincoln. 

Teachers .  -. $  1,525  00 

Janitor 200  00 

Labor 139  1 7 

Rent 400  00 

Lumber 70  27 

Water  Tax 10  00 

Hardware 3  40 

Fittings 14  48 
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Chairs 7  oo 

Wood 2  85 

MiseellanoouM 4  55 

Total $  2.370  72 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Mvv  Ifiirriet  M.  Sct^tt^  PrimipuL 

Miami,  noar  Gratiot. 

Toachoi-8 $  7,;»7  5U 

Graduating  ExorcisoH 1H3  91 

TablcH 10  5<) 

Stationary «  50 


\ 


•     Total $    7,598  41 

TROWBRIDGK  SCHOOL. 
Mi*<s  Mnrynret  A.  /v7»</,  PrinciptiL 

Forest,  noar  Antoino. 

TeacherH $  9.(>S7  00 

Janitor 720  (M) 

Labor. 232  10 

Coal 448  s;^ 

Wood II  (>0 

Kindling 5  48 

Water  Tax l.">  (K) 

Lumber 7  2<> 

Tin  Work 7  4l» 

Miscellaneous ."i  (Hi 

Total 11,139  85 
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VAN  DYKK  SCHOOL. 


^fifis  Jmu't  McKtnzie,  PrinHpnl. 


Field  and  Af^nos. 


Toachei-K $  4.971  50 

.Janitor 540  00 

Labor 176  82 

C\)al 288  90 

Wood 11  (10 

Kindling 5  48 

Water  Tax 10  00 

Repairing  Plaster 25  50 

Repairing  Boiler 5  00 

Lumber \\  17 

Fittings 1  05 

Miscellaneous 5  92 

Plans  for  addition 125  00 

Total $  ♦),  175  94 


VAN  DYKK  AVENUK  LOTS. 


Balance  on  land 5,000  00 

For  plans  for  building .*{50  (K) 

Surveying 10  00 

Widening  Jefferson  Avenue 800  00 

For  recording  deed 2  43 

Total $  5,222  01 
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WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

.V?*.  J.  N.  Mo(uJ,  Pnvcipai. 

Hoaubien  near  Madison. 

Teachers $  10,125  00 

Janitor 720  00 

Labor 212  21» 

Coal 3rK3  2<» 

Wood 11  45 

Kindling 8  22 

Water  Tax 25  00 

,  Filoctricity 30  30 

Repairing  plaster 23  30 

Window  Shades 3  80 

Miscellaneous fi  09 

School  Furniture 1443  80 

Total $  12,972  57 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.   (\    li.   Hull,   Pmicipni 

Twonty-Pii'st  and  Howard. 

Teachers *  15,512  50 

Janitor 1,2(K)  00 

Labor 027  94 

Coal 571   iHS 

Water  Tax 30  00 

Lumber 125  70 

Mason  Work 324  7 li 

Repairing  Boiler 2i>4  33 
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CovorinpT  I'ipcs 55  SO 

Fittings 5«  5?) 

Hoatinjj  and  Ventilating:  Plans 55  (X) 

Casting 15  3H 

Moving  Boiler 22  00 

Tinwoi-k 152  22 

Hardware 13  3h 

Repairing  Plaster Ifi  85 

Paint  and  Glass 11  53 

Chairs i)  25 

School  Supplies T  72 

Miscellaneous 5  35 

Total $  1J),1H>  42 

WILKINS  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  ./.    \\\   KinHcdff,  Pnnn\mL 

Porter  and  Second. 

Teachers $  i>,558  11 

Janitor 720  00 

Labor 317  50 

Coal 415  08 

Wood 10  40 

Kindling 12  33 

Water  Tax 25  00 

Tin  Work 105  00 

Lumber 27  03 

Stove 18  00 

Repairing  plaster Iti  25 

Des  k 12  00 

Book  Case 12  00 

Hardware 8  70 

Wire  Guards «  85 
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Shades 6  26 

Mi8collaneou8 1064 

Total $  11,281  24 

WILLIAMS  SCHOOL. 
Mr.    W.  C.  Martindalc,  Prindpal 

Canfiold  noar  Mt.  Elliott. 

Toachere $  8,86()  (K) 

Janitor 716  CM) 

Labor .' 117  (W 

Coal 476  :W 

Wood  11  45 

Kindling. .' .* 8  22 

Water  Tax 24  On 

Lumber .51  5s 

Street  openin^jT 40  (HI 

Soddin^r 34  32 

M  ibrellanoous «>  2.") 

Total $  10,3,S(i  13 

WINTKUIIALTEU  SCHOOL. 

MiHtt  U.  ./.    linrrrttft,   l*nnniniJ, 

.Junction  and  Rivor. 

T«.;uchort> $  1,310  00 

.fanitor 200  00 

Labor 217  74 

l^nt .525  00 
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Coal 83  07 

Wood 10  40 

Kindling 2  74 

Lumber 126  H3 

Fittings 33  03 

Hardware 11  5H 

Water  Tax 10  00 

Chaire 7  00 

Miscellaneous 8  36 

Total $  2.545  5.3 


DUFFIKLD  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Strift,  Pnndpol. 

Toaohei-» $      1,002  00 

Janitor  : 151  50 

Oil 31  »2 

Total $      1,185  42 

EVERETT  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  J.  M.   Muiakrilk,  J*rinci}Hil. 


Teachers $  1,1 14  50 

Janitor 151  50 

Oil 38  48 

Labor 3  5J» 

Total $  1,308  07 


• 
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JEFP'ERSON  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Fvi'tUrivk\  I'nnrijHd. 

Teachei-H $  VM  25 

Janitor 151  50 

Oil 21  71 

Labor 5  00 

Express 1  50 

Total $  1)73  96 


NEWSBOYS  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 
Mr.   Frank  OxUf.  /*ri/i<*i/><*/. 

Toachoi'8 $  355  25 

Janitor 61  00 

Lumber 33  25 

Labor 19  84> 

Coal 17  10 

Total $  4S6  4t> 

NORVELL   NiGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  ./.   E.    Ba^^fiftt.  l/rinnimi 

Teachers $  1.065  50 

Janitor 151  50 

Oil 41  in 

Labor 70 

Total $  1,265  62 
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PrTC;HKR  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.    H'.  (\  Murtindab,    PnmipnL 


Teachere $      1,130  'li) 


Oil 25  35 


25 
Janitor 151  50 

^5 
Miscellaneous 1  14 

Total $      1,308  24 


TROWBRIDGE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  E.  (\    WfiUwif,  Prhiripnl. 

Toachei-s $  1.583  50 

Janitor 151  50 

Oil 56  :I0 

Labor 11  78 

Bookkeeping  Manual 2  (K) 

Total *  1,805  08 


WEBSTER  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  S.    It.   TImrntnu.   PrhtripuL 

Teaehei-s $  1,034  00 

Janitor 151  50 

Oil «;()  23 

MiscellaneouH , 1  59 

Total $  1,253  32 


• 
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WILKINS  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr,  J.    W.   Kemiedtf,  Piimnpai. 

Teachers $  1M1  50 

Janitor 151  .)0 

Oil 29  41 

Labor 11  94 


n^ 


Total $      1.230  o5 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 
Special  Teachers $      9,810  tK) 

BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Text  Books $     14.937  53 

Clork  Salary 720  (K) 

Bindinji^  Books 255  'iO 

Doliveriny  Books  (cartage) 235  70 

Rent  of  Book  Room 2(H)  04 

Miscellaneous  Articles 15  25 

School  Stationery  (scratch  piuls.  bpelling^  slips,  exami- 
nation and  drawinjsr  pajxir,  etc. ) 1..349  74 

School  Supplies  (])ens,  li»ad  pencils,  slate  pcntdls.  pe^ 

lentils  et<.'. ) 

School  Priutinj,'"  (blanks,  rc^^ihleis.  etcj 

Di-awinjj^  Models 

Maps 

Modulatoi's 

Music  Coda's 

Music  Charts 

Total $    21,191  11 


902 

o-.> 

921 

21 

Hll 

50 

770 

«."i 

IIH 

40 

■^5 

97 

<>7 

CO 
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GKNERAL  OFFICES  EXPENSES. 

Ront $  l.<>50  00 

Janitor ."{(iO  (K) 

Printing  ( proceed in|fH,  etc.) 771  10 

Advertising^ 7r>0  03 

Printing  Annual  Report 279  00 

Postage ^ 23;^  50 

Che(!k  Hooks fi3  00 

Eldctric  Motor 4«  2.") 

Electric  Light 30  91 

Ice 19  15 

Labor ' 15  59 

Laundry 11  50 

Cleaning  Carpets 10  57 

Sundries 4  90 

• 

Total *  4.248  10 

SECRETARY'S  OFFIC^E    EXPENSES. 

cnerkh    (Salary) $  2,037  90 

Stationery 78  40 

Blank     Books 45  25 

Telephone 30  00 

City  Directory <>  00 

Sundries 9  74 

Postal  Scale 2  50 


fn 


Total ^      2.209  79 

SrPERINTEXDENT'S  OFFICE  EXPEXSES. 

Clerk,  Salary *  720  (K) 

Telephone 30  00 
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Stationery 13  91 

Water  Cooler 9  50 

City  Directory «}  UU 


Total $  779  41 

SUPKUVISOU'S  OFFICK  KXPENSKS. 

( 'lerk,  Salary $  720  (KJ 

liont 300  00 

Klectrio  Lififht 55  4<) 

Telephone   30  00 

Printing' ;{0  3l» 

Stationery 14  83 

Total  *.. *  M50  59 

STORE  ROOM. 

Janitor*8  Supplies $  947  W» 

Hardware 394  «0 

Clerk,  Salary 2H5  00 

Labor '. 18<3  13 

Lamps 104  7»i 

Tlubber  Matting: !»5  IK) 

Cloeks 71  32 

Halyards 'il  24 

Ni^i'oaine 41  93 

Baskets 41  25 

Oil •.  45  45 

Stationery 32  91 

Crayon 25  92 

Lumber 34  43 

Cari)et  Remnants 25  (M) 

Chairs 24  50 

Biusht^s 21  45 


• 
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CottonCloth 1«  SI 

Sundry  Articles 14  45 

Flag o  00 

Paper 4  70 

Total $  2,480  00 

SHOPS.  V 

Paints $  l,Hr)3  70 

Labor 1,:J25  41 

Lumber r OW  75 

Hardware 275  21 

Fire  Pote 133  92 

Oil 70  37 

Fittings 52  7S 

Telephone :iO  00 

Sundries 2H  7H 

Ladders 25  00 

Sower  Crock 19  24 

Cement 9  30 

Sponger 6  25 

Cotton  Cloth 5  80 

Water  Tax 5  00 

Total $  4,3;{5  51 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Labor $  256  02 

Extra  I^gal  Services 250  (K) 

Supreme  Court  Fees xi  10 

Superintendentent's  Trip  to  Convention 83  (r> 

Livery 108  50 

ChairH 141  55 
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Book  Case 46  00 

Tables 40  HO 

Ink  Wolls 44  (V5 

Engrossing  Resolutions 25  00 

Cartage 92  2H 

Freight 52  61 

Wood  Sawing 26  (K) 

Sundries 96  W 

Total $  1,350  82 

Grand  Total $  696,a51  15 


RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


Baj,dey *  r»,771»  S2 

1  Jill-stow n.l71»  5«> 

Bellefontaiiu" H.XV.)  m 

IJellovuc 2,80K  10 

Bon-y S,;j40  44 

Bishop 18,875  11 

Bmwnson 4,838  47 

(;ambboll 5,34.*$  7() 

Cass 2<),788  Oi» 

Chaney 5,024  73 

Clay 7, 152  01 

(.'linton «,214  58 

Columbian 18,422  74 

Cotta^t?  Crrove l,3iM)  liO 

Craft 5,582  8«i 

Custor 1.  HW  10 

Dii^kinson <»,279  72 

Diim«jld 15,4(i4  72 

Kverott 0,315  21 

Farrand 5,;J55  m 

Ferry 12.128  37 

Firnanu 5,320  47 

Franklin 0,780  80 

Garlield 3,063  13 

Gratiot 1,152  <>8 
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Hancock 10,193  56 

Hibbard :iAm  80 

Hickey 2,477  02 

High  "Biddle" (55,335  21 

High  "Centrar* 73,419  75 

Houghton 10.589  50 

Hnbbard * .  5,80(>  00 

Irving 12,284  41 

Jackson 6,580  34 

JetTorson 15,037  16 

Johnston 8,063  67 

Lincoln 6.441  44 

Livernois 1,835  96 

McKinstry 5,905  27 

Miami 6,370  42 

Military  Avenue  '-Site" 5,393  06 

Newberry 9,597  38 

Nichols 5,466  54 

NorvoU 11,428  42 

Norvell  Annex 745  56 

Oakland 1.636  72 

Owen,  John 6,749  12 

Palmer 5,932  <>S 

Pitcher 10,473  74 

Potter 4,111  80 

Pulford  Avenue  "Site" 5.440  00 

Roberts 6,227  55 

Rose,  M.  M 1.142  61 

Rusnell 5, 775  42 

Seventeenth  Street  -'Site*' 7,707  (X) 

Seward  Avenue  ''Situ'' 4,715  00 

Tappan 15,186  \M\ 

Tilden 11  ^7  86 

Tilden  Annex 2,376  72 

Training 7,598  41 

Trowbridge 11.139  K.-i 

Van  Dyke 6.175  94 
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Van  Dyke  Avenue  '*Sito" r)222  HI 

VVaflhingrton 12,972  57 

Webster liUKi  42 

Wilkins ". 11,2S1  24 

Wiiiiamb io,;j:m  i;{ 

Winterhallc- 2.:>4.")  o'A 

Durtield  Nipht ' l.lSo  42 

Everett  Ni^ht 1.3()S  07 

Jeffernon  Ni^fht 97:i  m 

Newsboys   Niffht 4m  4<) 

Xorvell  Nifrht 1,2<m  «2 

Pitcher  Nijyrht 1,308  24 

Trowbridge  Night 1,805  08 

Webster  Night 1.253  32 

Wilkins  Night 1.230  ;^o 

SiKjeial  Teachers ii,81()  (K) 

Hooks  and  Sehool  Siij)plies 21.1!»1   1 1 

(ieneral  Otlice  Expenses 4,248  10 

Secretary's  Oftice  Expenses 2.209  79 

Superintendent's  Otli<*e  ExjK-'nse^ 779  41 

Supervisor's  Ollice  Ex|X)nses l,ir)0  59 

Store  Room 2.480  IH) 

Shops 4.3;i5  51 

MiBcellaneuus 1 ,350  82 


Total %  (>iMi,851  15 
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COST  OF  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Haffley 

Baretow 

BellefontAine. 
Bellevue  .  ... 

Berry 

Bishop 

Brownson...  ■ 

Campbell 

Ca.HS 


Chaney 

Clay 

Clinton 

Columbian 

CottaKe  Urove. 

Cmft  

Cu8t(*r 

Dickinson. 

DunW'ld. 

Kven'tt 

Farranrt 

Ferry 

Firnaiu'i 
Frnnklin      — 

(fjirHelii 

<;ratl<»t 

Han<ro«'k     

Hlblmnl 

Ilii'key 

lIotiKbton 

Hubbani 


For  Pupils. 

85  S6 
liof*  25 
:<79  81 
2  tt5 
;«5  (X) 
(>42(M 
llKi  21 

.">8  31 
060  U(> 

90  83 

1»9  7() 

l.V>  22 

70U14 

2  18 

liw  (y> 
52  m 

ll.i  U'» 

;{ir>  21 

I4i»  s:, 

7:j  69 

'.h;  »)7 
.".2  r.i 

N   14 

52  40 

17  H9 

2tl'>  0.'> 


For  Teai'liem. 


29  27 

57 

9»; 

4.5  20 

13 

97 

.V)  82 

82 

<  1 

32 

24 

25  HI 

♦»7 

;^ 

32  05 

:U  90 

:« 

.'U 

M  07 

5 

00 

M  3.5 

S  (f) 

.«  2it 

.')<; 

01 

41 

15 

28  80 

40 

MJ 

29 

>>> 

2». 

:»» 

20 

Mi 

5 

29 

.{9 

7«i 

17 

8-^ 

15 

M 

43  4«i 

:i5 

<i»i 
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COST  OP  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  TEACH ERS-Contliiued 


NAxME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Fur  pupils. 


Irvinj; 

.hu'ksoii 

.Ii.*ff«r8on 

.lolinstoii 

Lincoln 

Livernois 

MrKinstry 

Miami — 

\ewborry 

Nichols 

N'orvcU 

Oakland  

Owen,  John  ... 

Palmer 

Pitcher 

Potter .. 

Roberts 

Hose.  M.  M 

Rtissell 

Tappan 

Tllden 

Tilden  Annex 

TralninK 

Trowbridge  — 
Van   Dyke... 
Washington  .. 

Webster 

Wilklns 

Williams 

WInterhalter.. 
NMuht  Schools. 
Miscfllaneous 


92  li") 

.52*)  .'ftt 

;«  2ti 

S2  70 

1  VJ 

St)  :>2 

5«)  10 

2:«  «i» 

12()  ">!» 
2K0  m') 

r>7  VA 
122  I'lO 

72  11 
:m  40 

62  7'.» 
IHT)  6n 
1  -27 
104  57 
4/W  14 
'>41»  (« 

•J2  !•») 
1051  i»l 

:)O0  ii» 
i:>4  Ki 

251  (Mi 
!'*'<:',  42 

.M2  2") 
45  :il 

47:J  t).'. 
2:1  04 


For  Teachers 


M 

f^ 

43  si 

57 

51 

21) 

70 

:m 

72 

.*> 

i»7 

41  90 

,')<; 

f)2 

2t) 

43 

♦w 

11 

7 

74 

;« 

5.i 

44 

<•) 

;«  50 

M  4M 

:45  47 

r> 

00 

40  2* 

<>> 

.34 

4« 

5:{ 

12 

U) 

SI 

lii 

47 

75 

35 

2H 

4H  a") 

M  4») 

43  ii 

.•)1 

m; 

11  lu 


17  41 
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BUILDINGS  LEASED  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

SeatinK 
Canacity 

LEASED  FROM. 

1 

When 
Leased. 

Yearly 
Rental. 

UlKli  "Blddle" 

Norvell  "Annex". 

Tllden  "Annex" 

Winterhalter  

l.(K»4 

i;« 

10() 

Beecher  Estate 

1 

First  Presb.  Ch.  Soc. 

V.  W.  Phillips 

L.  (}.  Winterhalter.... 

Feb.  1.  loci 

Auk.  20.  urn 

Sept.  1.  imi 
Auk.  15.  ISm 

$  9.(MJI> 
181) 

4au 

tiUU 

Total 

\,AS» 

f  1U.180 

V 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 


NAME  OF 

SCHOOL. 


Bagley . 
Baratow. 


Belief  on  taine.. 
Bellevue 

Belleviie."u'w" 

Berry 

Bisho*^) 


LOCATION. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY. 


N  E  Fourteenth  ave  and  Pine,. 
S  Congress,  near  Riopel.e 

N  Lamed,  near  Rlopelle 

W  Morrell.  near  Fort 

\V  Bellevue,  near  Chaniplain.  .■ 

W  Bellevue,  near  AVaterloo  .  . . . 

N  W  Concord  and  Charlevoix.... 

N  Winder,  near  Rlvard 


Brownson 
Campbell 


Cass...- 
Chaney 


Clay.  . 
Clinton 


Columbian. 

Craft 

Custer  . .   . . 


t< 


S  Maple,  near  Chene 

N  E  St.  Anbln  and  Alexandrine. 

N  W  lid.  River  and  Second  aves.. 
E  Sullivan,  near  Linden 


S  Pitcher,  near  Cass 

S  Clinton,  near  Rivard.. 


S  E  Merrick  and  27th. 


X  E  Ash  and  VJnt'Wood 

W  Ilainniond.  near  Ranspach. 


Lots 70-71  Godfrey  farm.  p.  c7a*. 

Lots  70-31.  84  ft.  71  Rlopelle 
farm,  p.  c.  13 

Lots  eiiw  Rlopelle  farm.  p.  c.  13 

Lots  8-9-10-11-12  sub.  lot  lO.p.cJX). 

Lots  34-3.V36  Desnoyers  sub. 
Beaufalt  farm.  p.  c  19 

Lots  36-37-38  Dupont's  sub.  Mel- 
drum  farm 

Lot«  i,'>-4647-4«-4*-50-51-.'>2.  17  ft. 
lot  44  McLeod  sub.  p.  c  19 — 

Part  lot  183  Rivard  farm 

W  4-ft.  lots  GChSl  Rivard  farm. . 

Lots  :«sU-3.>3&^  of  A.  Crane's 
sec.  of  Cbene  farm 

One  acre  of  north  end  lot  40  St. 
Aubin  farm 


Block  76  Cass  farm. 


Dickinson 'N  W  Twelfth  near  BrlRham. 


I 


Lots  43-44-45-4647  McBride  Jt 
Clark's  sub.  lot  6,  p.  c.  729 

Lots  10-11  block  87  Cass  farm... 

Lots  w  H9&-96-97-e  14 1«  Mullet t 

farm 

Lots  1-2-34-5-6  Hubbard  A  Dine- 
wairssub.  lot)  219  to  256  John- 
ston's sub.  CampaM  f.,  p.  c.  78 

Lots  20-22-24  Campau*s  sub.  w. 
>^  p.  c.  78 

Lots  H1-H2-8.S  Ranspach 's  sub.  p. 
c.  574 

Lots  22-2:^.24-25.26  Wesson's  sub. 
Thompson  farm,  p.  c.  227.  . . . 


Duffleld 


Everett.. 


S  Clinfon,  near  Chene Lots  4-5-6  s.  Clinton;  lots  4-.5-4'. 

'n.  Macomb,  Chene  farm 


S  Fort,  near  Rivard 


Lot  41,  Rivard  farm 

,  Lot  42.        •*  ••      

h:\Wry  St.  slte..;N  E  Pulfonl  and  Kllery ;Lots  l-2-:U-'Ww  bk.  4  Zenders  s. 

lots  16-17-lH  Lleb  farm 

Karranci  .  iS  \V  Harper  and  .lohn  K Lots   l.vlfVU  Harper  Hospital 

i    sub.  of  lots  and  s.  110  ft.  of  lot 

;    2.    Park  lot  45 

Ferry    N  F  F«'rrv  and  Cnmi'HU Part  block  t»3  Jos.  Cam pau  farm 

ip.  e.  •)(»9     

Lots  h'^\7AH  Wendell's  sub.  bk. 

I    •>,  McDouKall  f.,  p.  e.  n  and  4.>4 
Franklin.  S  \V  Pine  Jiiid  Seventh Com'clne  HM)  ft.  n.  of  s.  e.  <'or. 

1  of  lot  i»  Baker  fni.  run'j?  n  li«  f 

(Jarfie]<l  .  N  E  Klvard  and  Frederick.         .  Lots ;i6-.tr-;<8-39-40-ll(}unn's  sub. 

,  lot  M,  MuUett farm  


Firnane  .  S  Fort,  near  MeDougall 


(Jratlot.  "nt'w"  N  W  <Jratlotand  Hntler. 


Hancock 


X  K  Hancock  and  Fourteenth. 


.    N.  w.  cor.  of  back  concession 

p.  c,  :i37and  257 

L(>ts  45iM60-4rtl-4r)2-46.'^  (MKlfroy 
farm.  p.  c.  72»>.. 


RKFORT  OP  THE  SECBErARY. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 


UIMENSIONt>. 


mil.  uii  11x145  unPlnn 

Hl.M  rt.  oil  Cohki'b™  X  I'O  deep    ■ 

'^Vl  fi.  OD  Morrell  x  14ni  deep..!! 
Idi  It.  ori'BelJevue  x  li>3.2T  de«p. . .. 

1:51  It.  on  Uellevue  x  1&1.44  deep . . . . 

ZSl.iXi  II.  on  CoDoord  i  163.ZT  deep. 

IMttt.ou  winder  X  SlUdeep 

lalll.onMautfiim.^Hdeep 

ll«;7:<  It.  on  St.  Aubiu  x  2T3.1U  on 
AlexBDiliine - 

:tX-i«tt.  on  <id.  KlTerx.tWJ  It.  oil 
Sec  Bve.  X  £*i.:a  II.  au  U  \g.h  st  . 
lAU  II.  uu  SuUlTUi  I  :!l5.ili  'li^p. . . . 

KuitoQ  I'itebPrxlWdwp... 

ifti  It.  on  C'llnluu  x  W\.1a  dHvp. 

IXI.Z7  It.  uii  ^th  X  U-i.-nt  nil    M.T- 
rlok 

lM.27It.on  VlncwiHidil^iuuAsli 
IM  It.  ou  nammoiid  i  IM  deep.. .    . 

l.^loiimiixIUlonBrlKliiini 

l.V)  It.  un  Cilotiin  i  2IU  dee]>     

.Til  Ij.  on  Fort  X  l*t;w  deep 

£»  II.  un  Pullfird  X  '<!.>&  deep  iulso 

land  In  rcjir.  makllii;  Kn  It.  ileep 

ixOMIt.  unlIan>erxla].«ionJubi 

ZiLVl  on  Kerry  x  1.10  on  Camiiau  i 

LW.-n  .Mitchell 

Til  II.  on  Fort  X  l;«,^  il»ep 

IW  It.  on  TtL  1 1211  oil  Plue 

I  l.l.oi'  on  Rlvard  x  IW  on  Frclerlck 

•aCbu  111!  Ontlot  X 165  deep 

2iinH.  onUthxU'ion  Ilancork... 


DATE  l)F 
PIIBCIIABE 


Mar.  It 
Sept.  6. 
July  12. 

Kept.  211. 


April  3. 
Muj     1. 


■■ell.  IT. 
k-t.  «. 


IIKED  RE- 

CdRDKl). 


L.;Mii.pX« 

_.,..P  731 
Llil.p«» 
LI16.POKI 
L  141.  p  271] 


1M2.P  K«! 
-ai-J.  1)327  i 
LlWlpH'CJ 
»*.  P  VSi 


H.7IIU 


5T.IIW) 


3,  p  4511    I       Ijni 
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NAME  OF 
SCHOOL. 


Uibbard 


llickey. 


Uouij^hton 

IllKh. 'Central' 

Hubbard 

IrTlnE 


Jackson . .  ■ 
Jefferson . 
Johnston.. 

Lincoln... 

Llvernois. 

Miami 


Military  Ave. 
McKiustry... 
Newberry.  .. 


LOCATION. 


W  H  ibbani  near  Jefferson 

W  Hibbard  near  Jefferson 

N  E  McOraw  and  Eighteenth ... 

SW  Abbott  and  Sixth 

••        .t        ti  •• 

W  Brush,  S  Willis  N  Alexandrine 

W  25th  St.  near  Baker 

N  Willis  near  Woodward 


Nichols. 


Norvell. 


N  Fort  near  Chene 

N  E  Crawford  andSelden 
S  Waterloo  near  Dubois. 


N  W  Brady  and  Antoine 

E  Llvernois  near  Michigan . 

E  Miami  near  Wilcox 

E  Miami  near  Wilcox 

S  E  Military  and  Regular 

S  W  MeKlustry  and  McMillan.. 

W  2J»ih  st  near  Vlsgar 

■W  2iUh  8t  near  Vlsgar 

N  and  S  Klin  near  Seventh  st. . . 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY. 


Oakland.  .. 
Owen,  John. 

Palmer 

Pitcher 

Potter 

Roberts 


Rose.  M.  M... 
Seventeenth.. 
Seward  ave... 
Tappan 


N  Arndt  near  McDougall 

S  Berlin  near  McDougall 

N  E  Oakland  and  Holbrook... . 
N  W  Myrtle  and  Thirteenth  st.. 

X  Ilorton  near  Antolno 

W  Sullivan   near  Butternut 

W  Tillman  near  .Myrtle 

N  Adelaide  near  Beaubien 

N  .Adelaide  near  Beaubied 

N  Adelaide  near  Beaubien 

W  Van  Dyke  near  Gratiot 

W  17th  near  Howard 

S  E  Seward  and  Crawford 

N  W  13th  st  near  Marantette. . . 


Lot  13  Wesson's  sub,  lots  2  and  3 
Crane's  sub  p  c  634 

Lot  14  Wesson's  sub,  lots  2  and  3 
Crane's  sub.  p  c  723, 64» 

Lots  1.  2, 3, 4, 5  Peppers  k  Heidt's 
sub,  lot  1  estate  J.  Messmore... 

Lots  1  and  2  blk  42.  Labrosse  f... 

K  Vi  lot  3  blk  42.  Labrosse  f 

Lots  1.  2.  3.  4.  5,  H.  7,  8,  9. 10  blk  17 
Brush  sub.  Brush  f. 

WV4  of  s  H  lot  45  Porter  f ,  ex- 
cept n30ft 

Lots  25,  26  and  27,  Willis  sub. 
Park  lots  61, 62. 

Lots  3.  4  and  5  Chene  f 

Fart  lot  5  Forsyth  f 

Lots  13,  14  and  15.  blk  2?  Dubois 
f  s  w  V4  of  p  c  91 

Lots .*,.  6,  7.  8.  9, 19. 11  blk  10  Van 
Dyke's  sub,  A.  Beaubien  f 

Part  p  c674,  H  acre 

Lot  9,  sec  9.  Gov  and  Jndge's 
plan 

Part  lot  8  sec  9.  Gov  and  Judge  s 
plan 

Lots  540.  541,  542.  443,  544.  M.^  446 

D.  Scotten's  sub.  p  c  32,  2ii8 — 

Lots  14. 15. 16. 17.  18  sub  lot  33.  p 
0  30 

Lots  45.   46.  47.   48   Hammond's 

sub.  lot  51,  p  c  30 

Lots  43  and  49  Hammond's  sub 

lot  51.  PC  30 

Lots  2(»,  21,  22.  23. 32.33.  34  sub  lots 

13, 14, 15. 1(>  Baker  f 

Lots  1,  2,  3,  4  Campau  s  b  42  Mc- 
Dougall f.  p  c  9.  4.>4. 

Alley  and  lots  12.  13.  14,  15  as 
above 

Part  of  sec  43  10,000  acre  tract .. . 

Lots  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,   9,   10  sub  lot  .^. 

Lafferty  f 

Lots  12H.  129, 130. 131. 1.32  H.  Baker 

s  1  2.  s  ^  sc  57 

Lot  21  part  22.  Johnson's  sub. 

pc727and729 

Lots   2i«5.  206.  297  Johnson. s  sub 

porter  f ,  p  c  20.  21 

Lots  4  and  5  sub  %  lot  177,  blk  7, 

lot  179  L.  Beaubien  f 

Lot  6  sub  y^i  lot  177,  blk  7,  lot  179. 

L.  Beaubien  f 

Part  lot  s  blk  7,  Van  Dyke's  sub. 

A.  Beaubien  f 

Part  of  II  H  of  s  ely  2  acres  p  c 

.3«*» 

Lots  101. 106, 1(H),  sub   Stanton  f. 

p  c  47.^ 

Lots  13. 14, 1.'),  16  Baker  A  Becke's 

sub.  J4  sec  55,  56 

Lots  46.  49.  52,  55,  lot  1  Lafferty  i. 


REPOUT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


25« 


lUMKNSIONS. 


Cost 

'   OK  SlTK 


DATE  OF 


DEKD  RE- 


PURCHASE j    CORDED. 


l()<i  ft  no  Hibhanl  x  i:«)  ft  deep 

:V)  ft.  on  Hlbbard  and  IHO  ft.  deep... 
I'A  7  on  Mc(>rawx  ISiJW  on  18th... 


Hmft.  oil  Abbott  X  l;i0on6th 

2.')  ft.  on  X  130  deep 

:«*2.K(>  f  t.on  Br'sh,  2»0.:»  w  278.8ri  Al'x 


180  ft.  on  2oth  X  162.25  deep. 
Vi)  ft.  on  Willis  X  151.10  deep. 


15«»  ft.  on  Fort  X  138  deep 

2113  ft.  on  Crawford  x  178  on  Selden. 
84  ft.  on  Waterloo  x  105.25  deep. .. 

1K»  ft.  on  Autoine  x  UK)  deep  (5-6-7) 

120  ft.  on  Rrady  x  H5  dp.  (8-9.10-lly 

VV\.tn2  on  Livernols  x  14.5  deep 

♦v>.Ho  tt.  on  Miami  x  100  deep 

2i».rt5ft       •*  "       ••        

222  ft.  (Ml  Military  x  140  on  Reflrular 

l.=i<«ft.onM*Ki'8tryxl40onM'Mll'n 

150  ft.  on  2yth  X  147.03  deep 

♦wifr.       "       ••  "'  


VMSi  ft.  n.  Kim  x  127.46  on  alley  x 
.*2.4»)  w.  end  1»>7  ft.  s.  Elm  x  106.90 
w.  «'n<l  X  A-iKi  e.  end 


Annexed 
S       8(K) 
1,800 

7.50 

700 

55,000 

3,861 

2,100 

13.000 
2.21)0 
2,310 


Oct.  2,  1886 
Feb.  8, 18M 
Auk.  11, 1888 

Dec.  22, 1849 
Mar.  1. 1859 
Jan.  10, 1893 

May  9, 1887 

July  10. 1868 

Oct.  28.  im) 
Oct.  13.  1869 
Jan.  11, 1884 


120  ft.  on  Arndt  x  115.25  deep    .... 

120  ft.  on  Herlin       "  •*    

W  ft.  on  nalcland  X  H2h  tleep 

210  ft.  onMyrtlexlU  on  13th.... 

I.Vj  ft.  on  llorton  x  125  deep  

llH  ft.  on  Sullivan  x  VM  <leep 

15<i  on  Tillman  x  147  deep 

*'*i  ft.  on  Adelaide  x  91.74  deep 

40  ft.         

2G»<-12ft 

li«2  ft.  on  Van  Dyke  x  loo  deep.... 

l'i<t  ft.  on  17th  X   KW  deep  

ll«:i  ft.  on.<»'\vard  x  175  on  Cniwfordj 
2i«>  fcct«>n  l.'ith  X  VUinn  Marantette; 


2,:<00    Sept.  19, 1872 
1.672    July  29, 1886 
.«X)  ! July  2.3. 1844? 

I 

6,500  'May  2.  1887 

8(10    Feb.  8, 1894 

I 

l,t-50  INOV.  5,  1886 
1.100  iNov.  4,  1886 

700  I  Nov.  15,  188(» 

3,500  I  Feb.  15, 18S*J 

I 
I 
I 
l,riOO  ;Julyl9. 1876 

1.:)<H)    Dec.  29. 1877 

Annexed  May  30,  18(V) 

2.8X1    Jan.  2.  1873 

3,450    Oct.3.n«90 
Oct.  3.  18iin 
l,5«in    July  12.  1870 

2,250    June  28.  1889 

3.00r)   Jan.  22.  Ikoo 

3,HX)    Jan.  22.  IKJK) 


L  327,  p  56 

L  4;«.  p  395 

L335,  p202) 
L  335,  p  215  V 
L  335.  p  217) 
L  .37,  p  307 
L  76.  p  .507 
L  432,  p  624 

L  309,  p  245 

L  129.  p  385 

L  369,  p  279 
L  141,  p  515 
L  271,  p  :<2 

L  180,  p  112 

L  303,  p  410 

L  15.  p  503-4 

L3«»9,  p213 

L  314,  p  498 

L  295,  p  525 

L  :ifrt.  p  :i53 

L  419.  p  165 

L  249,  p  4:< 

L  U4,  p  446 

L  205,  p  584 

L  117,  p  292 

L  178.  p  291 

L  :i68.  p  91  ) 
L  »>H.  p  92  i 
L 146.  p  in:^ 

L.344,  p4»K) 

L  ;i4*),  p  270 

L  .355.  p  m 


Valu- 
ation 

1864. 


l.WN)   Jan.  :¥),  mH\  jL  419,  p  ira 


L  295,  p  40 


Annexed  Auk.  19  18K6 

l/m    April  IH,  1.S24  L  431,  p  422  » 

I L  432.  p  630 
4..')9<>    .lune  26.  1H94  L  439,  p  47 

1.2(H»    June  10.  ls«)7iL  147.  p  475 


$  2,800 
800 

3.000 
7..5(W) 

58,000 
5.000 

18,750 

15,(U)0 
9.200 
3,000 

7,250 

1,650 

29,3:« 

5,000 
3.000 

4.000 

7.710 

5.7iK) 

l.OOo 
6.:«l0 
6,000 
4,000 
3.INNI 

.5.00(1 

3,(HK» 
7,G0<» 
4..590 
7.»i<N' 


2(>0 


KEPOllT  OF  THK  SECKKTAKY. 


NAME  OF 
SCHOOL. 


LOCATION. 


Tap  pan.. 
Tlldeii... 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PKoP- 
PERTY. 


TrowbriUKe 

Van   Dyke  . . . 
V^an  Dyke  Ave 

Washiiiuton 


N.  W  l;'.tl»  St.  and  Marantette...|Lot5s.  lot  I  Lafferty  f. 


X  Ftirest  near  Hastings. 
N  W  Field  aiHl  Agnes  . . . . 
\V  Van  Dyke,  near  Maple 


\V  Be 


inblen  near  Beacon 


Webster. 


Wilklns 


Williams 


E  21st  St..  near  Howard. 


S  Porter,  ntar  2n<l  St 


N  W  7th  and  Klrby Lots s  Vi  1.1. 14. 15,  1«>.  17  sub  lots 

:J4  to  h9.  Baker  t 

Lots  12-n.  H  13.  snb  lots  .>4   to 

3i»,  Baker  f      

Lots  .'>4v7-«   Moran's   sub.     C. 

Mom  n  farm 

Lots  ln4-U»r>-106  Field's  sub.  p.  <•. 

tuH.    

Lots  l;M4-15-lCa»  ft.  of  17  Court- 
ney iV  Venable'ssub.lotstiiMi; 

Van  Dyke  f ;  also  lot  1  of  John 

J.Shlpherd'ssub,  of  lotsr>4  to 

7t>  VauDyke  f..  p.  e.   HXM57«».  . 
LotsClcotte's   sub.    lot  172  L. 

Beaubleu  farm 

Lot7Cleotte'9  sub.   lot  172  2--> 

Interest  in 

Lot  7  Cieotte's  sub.  lot    172   1  -=> 

interest  in  

Lot  7   Cieotte's   sub.    lot    172. 

interest  in  

Lot   7    Cieotte's   sub.    lot    17:; 

interest  in 

Lot  7  Cieotte's  sub.  lot  172  muH 

claim  deed 

:Lot  7  Cieotte's  sub.  lot  172  «iuil 

claim  deed 

Lots     78-79-S2-8.3-86      Pre.ston's 

sub.i^odfroy  f.  p.  c  72i*     .   .. 
Lots74-7">  Preston's  sub.  HotX- 

f roy  L  p.  c.  729 

Lot  71  Preston's  sub.  (Jodfroy 

I.*        |l»        I      •  I    «W4'«  •-...••  ..  ...  .• 

Lot  4  block  4.'»  Cass  farm 


N  Canrteld.  near  Mt.  Elliott 


Lot  5       

[Part  of  lot  21  L.e'»  farm 


KKFOKT  OF    THE  t*E('KKTAUY. 


2»)1 


I»lMKNSIOXS. 


VA!.r- 

Costok!    1»AT1:  UF      1»KK1>HK      \iion 

I 

SiTK.    tPl  urn  ASK'    CoKI»Kh.       isi»4 


.'x»  ft.  nu  l.-.tli  X  la)  <lriM» 

!:;'>  ft  on  7th  V  n:».H2  on   Kirby  . 

r.  ft  "  'itM-p 

l'.i'».l'<  ft.  «ni  F«)n*sl  \  lii«M«.'.{ltM'p. . 
l.'><»  ft.  on  FlelM  X  I>«»on   Akim*s  . 


it  V^y 

t,("K) 


JIT  TMl.  on  V'un  l)yk*'  x  lii'.  <!ei*p.        V^n* 


.'.0  ft  on  lit'aubicn  x  'Jls  ilerp. 


*»it  ft.    on  l»Haul)i»*n  x  iJis  «|»*»*p  . 


l..ij«» 
ST.'VJ 


A  UK-  2:i.  lsr.7.  L  117,  r'  I7'> 

,.luly  ]:\,  ]ss»\.  L  Mi,  p411 

.Iiun-  *•.  1X-S7.  Ltl.i.  p  ;y»s 

;jan.  U,  1>^HM.  I,  :iii;.  p  ^i;, 

An«  i'..  1HX7.  L  L'vj.  p. till 

i 

L4.!l.  pi:76 

Jun.  14,  HW.  Ii421.  pL'7o 

IL  121.  P27I 

I 

'.\Ijiyi>.  IHTo.  L  in;,  p  I.". 
.June  :i,  ls7o.  L  ip;,  p  ?> 
.hint'  I.  l»<7n..  L  U.J.  p  170 

June.'j.  1S70..  L  14.;.  p.rrj 

.Mini*  li».  1«<7<».  L  Il»;,  p  71 
MHr.  7.  ls7o..  L  1411.  p  '.1:^ 


i.    May  2S,  1^70..;!,  142.  p  :517 


!.'>(»  ft.  «»n  2l.st  X  l:fl»   (U'fp 

HO         "  *•         ••      ' 

:« ; 

"i<»ft.on    PorttT  X  l.iO  <let'p  i 

•«  ••  It 

isii.«i7  ft.  oji  Cnnfleld  x  iMl.j*  deep... 


2,2.*iO 

:i,00ii 
4,yflp 


I 
,I>e<-.  is,  1S72..|L  17s.  p  'J}X\ 

I 

June  i:>.  1S74.|L  17S,  p  41«i 

Ar^rll  24,1885  L27«.  p  .ttC 

Aug.  1»),  1W19.  L147,  pl«*7 

I A  UK.  K  18«j»'l14I.  p2ir. 

lOrt.  11.1S«»..  L.ifWJ.  p\i 


7.1.*)M 

ll.tixi 
7..'''«» 

.'».2<«» 


*».7"M) 


ftAHH) 


r.LiNi 


4,*'i««» 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

DAVID  WALLACE. 

Secretary. 
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